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and mitt* since Ac wretched Britans 
.groww' to. the thpieo-appointed Consul, Aetiua,” 
' bnseeeliirig Inm’Vprotoct them aj^inst the (tarful inroads of the 
f. ; ,p^m* toVftgftawff 'the ltCrth. “Tho sea drives us back upon 
^J^eiJwtbarians, and the swords of tho barbarians,” 
into tho soa. Corn? over and help us, Ore 
the Coasul hi® other and more pressing dangers 
and dearer interests attend to, and the Britans 
wore left to their fate. 

In tha forests of lower Geripauy a htyrdy tribe thou dwelt, 
whose prowpsa was aekflffh'lodgod far and wide, and whose 
barks rode tfiumphantfy ovor the stormy sea* of tho north, hy 
the fnde waves Of wliijh many a mightier navy had boon dashed 
to atoms. This fair-haired, blue-eyed nice, had Spread the terror 
of tlieir name along tho coast of Gaul, and left homes desolate 
ami mothers weeping on, tho far-off shores of Spain. Their wild 
war song* were often hoard with fear and trembling over the 
roar of the storm, and^tlojir ships were often scon bearing their 
warrijtiu to plunder, havoc, and desolation, through the howling 
tempest. These wore the Saxons, and these were tho men whom 
the Britons besought to aid them. 

They come with 1,000 men, and landed in a.d. 450 in tho Isle of 
linnet, under the command of two brothers, Hehgist and llorsO, 
as tradition tells; but it is now generally and more correctly 
believed Ibnt the,story of the two brothers is a mere myth, 
founded on the figure of a horse"home on their standard. They 
immediately marched against the 1‘icts and Spots, and nftap was 
tlio white-horse flag botne triumphantly through many a bloody 
field. They demanded land as the reward of their services, and 
at Put took possession of tho whole island; and drove the Bn lone 
to tin- extreme, west and south-west. New hands of adventurers 
in riving, they established seven kingdoms, known as the SttXou 
. Heptarchy, which were at. length united into one under Egbert. 
The after history, until the invasion of tho Dane*, was one of 
peaceful progress. 'With their severe but snvcciwffid struggles 
aminst the latter all are acquainted. 

Attracted bythobcauty and fertility of ouroonntty, these Oprthem 
tribes came—as the engraving shows—in their capacious, lint not 
unwieldy war-ships, aimed with weapons of spud, while their 
champions wielded with fatal energy their ponderous apd iron- 
spiked elubs. Tlieir descent on out shores, commenced in ad¬ 
venture and continued in conquest, originat ed and established the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which, rising, from the shore* of Kent, spread? 
itself speedily over the; length and; breadth of tho land. The 
Normans softened the ruggednfes* of the people, and gave a polish 
to their surface; and we arcs' uKiw, thy result of this fusion, a^d' 
that dtttjns;shocawiv*periods,—jnlft st»t}te lluf^lt Government is 
a mixture of element* aftd a growth of ages. 

The Anglo-Saam race, nursed within the boundaries of a 
uarrow island, has, not only been receptive, hut; to an oxtranrdi- 
n»ry extant, diffusive. Ktay wave tlmt has touidtv' 1 is? 1 oogets 
. hag wafted qigwnpl* an iUtftWiive influent# that has bwnftdt 
throughout llte MntaWe As tho seed* of Anglo-Steun 

vitality have Wh comud-tfef to $tmn, tijiciy i.jflto sprungnpeved 
on the far-off sswto»pd'r»ksk The pitehitig of n tent ha* bgcu 
the precursor of u ty4d, and the dea^Mtst, station has extended' 

history Mi ijh*l willy ffto tfjpflM&s of thd 


Many pages 
Anglo-Saxons.., , 
and peopled.with aitai 


. .. i&CtawM’- ftfOMiui. fftp- western 

fSmispher« Twtf^uivo passed the fftoot wall of Ghirtg, and^o 
tlietn hat been surrendered the inahetnorial sceptre of tho, Bash 
Tlieir eolouiai are boundless regions, the seats of incipionteaipfrea 
of gigantic strength, whore tan times the population of Britain 
subsist m contentment and nifluenoe. Without pretending 
;e name of a military paople, they liavo acquired a dnnrftion. 
,T than that of Alexam^tr or Aurelian. Tho pen of the Iiis- 
■i, W l uturengqSj|vrill have to trace their subsequent progress 
Itwtfny. 


TH» LANDING OT THE SAXONS IN BEITAEtf, A.D. 459. 







It must fi&r over forin' | subject for tsi&ipli. <md,'Wf-gratu- 
latitm, that a little island like our own, peeped by a handful ttf 
hardy men, tho descendants of if few warriors fronMhw swamps 
of the north, should not .only have built up qlpeat oons|ituli«n 
at homo, but have mode their name famous all tho world over in 
“ oris, in arms, in story.The p -opto ‘of England must not 
uttompt to tdaim (descent from the 1 ' horde of adventurers who 
fought beside William th# Bastard on the downs of Hastings, and 
who, forgetful of their antecedentlordod it ever since in the 
heritage of the conquered people. It is only tho great lords and 
“county families” of our day, who derive their origin from this; 
impure source. The men Srlio fought beside Harold, and who 
coined pi fight only when fighting was useless, but who neither 
betrayed nor repented; tho faithful few who held out in the 
marshes of Ely, and wept over- William Lotigheard In tho streets 
of London; tho serfs, tho yeomen, aud'the scllcrs’of broadcloth, 
who sung the praises of Robin Hood and Litllo Joint, and loved 
to hear of tho exploits Of outlay's bold in tho “merry green 
wood;” the irritated peasants whit rose under Wat Tyler at:,l 
Jack Cade, and marched upon the capital, shouting- “ No haughty 
lords ! no hollow-hearted bishops! ” and sinking, 

" When Adam delved, and Eve span, 

Who was then tho Rontleman t 

these Were tho Bursters of the Euglishman who have peopled 
tho forests of fur wojt; who discovered the now world of 
Polynesia, and Hive eehmisod, peopled, anil Rtfbdued, it; who 
have conquered the wide plains, of the East, and gathered in all 
the riches of th“ El' Dora^p of the ancients; who are found every¬ 
where ovl-v the globe, Working, vending, writing, travelling, 
speaking ; who fought at drossy, at Agineourt, at Trafalgar, 
and Waterloo. 

Ours is a great misaiou, and we should be proud of .it, ami 
, estreftd how wo, ftdfd ift It. i--. not like tltat of the Romans, to 
conquer only— “ pqrcero subjeelis, et dobcUart superbos.” It is 
rtp£, to rule diiljt, bait Pi civilise, to enliglfien, to raise uji the 
people dependent upon us to our own level. Was there ever such 
q.ffe)d for si. work so glorious ? In Asia our generals reign over 
98,340,8444 men,'whose past history is the romance of great¬ 
ness, but whose civilisation is stationary, and whose morality is 
degrading. To these,it is out duty to tofteh the lessons of Chris¬ 
tianity, pr.ignAs, and older,; to enable them, by t)ie aid of 
European science, to tafe, advantage of tho ahnoat-ittoxhaustihle 
mtodrees of their country, and attach them to out, GoVe’-nnient. 
hy tho ties of love and interest rath#' than the stall per-' 
suasion of the sword j to in?til into thoif minds a cbrrcct esti- 
rnate of the value 0 f truth and peace by the f.ntse of our own 
example- u 

, tn.AMStralia W‘ hade a territory as large ao thowhtde of Europe, 
pyWwssing a fertile naQ, a fine cHtnatq, andAatnygKaustihli- dhpjdy 
of mineral wpaltji, Hero we. kfc t}»e fouiidutim of an 

ettypito which, all iffobiibdity &^#,, ^SpBri l jain of the future, 
vf-hon, one of % trying t>w7*t*r u ,on, ^ ateb of 

Ito^d-hrif^e; d^Iskot(fft.%er^fj| ‘The stability, 

in a- gpti* m *wtfe, hw* ijfe ^tieatc ite.youth! 

i % nt< ftqi as lioa M't^r.illMikl^its o/totdor, obe- 

dti‘ehei«*to IPw* sidf-reliancq, and w»lft|(iP«frhniont ( Wd ^tpetuafo 
our ntonc-chd incttory to all time to come. But by ermnping if* 
w>»lik keeping it in a *toJd,pj',,ptiol«tioti" 
•'* waniay sow (he 'npetify cfvtmfynA mi»- 

In Al&tti ft territory is’opened up to st Which hitherto 
doffed the- effitrts of the white man to pea^sftto At, li.wE(.be.» 
glCrlJmscip ip thekistojy of Britain when,iJte.oWl^lron of-JIam 
shall sit down in pcaeo aud civili*ation, and dccdard'ffiat Pi her 
they owe their freedom, their progress, and olSvatiJn# Lot us 
take care that no fidso pride, no hankering after bloody gonquest, 



dfffer “ a consummation so < 


' to bj^ wjshcd.” 


ftiat usslww 



tfctf dmtife^ss aponflogof thepld Ocajpisii Tibpri^. 
*.:Wb*Wi itt wings a orviBaatton which haggrpwtv larger wul, atari*: ‘ 

’ flw l4i^^:/*" ' ’ w 

TYTj»ft'^;'ajpl i-A&MQ' Optra irllftt OUT, 

Iftttlssj lift* pastM”-<l|*»d ! wftmwo look fori 

wvtttf’ with" unl 0 $&fc Kopti.fo' al t 1 *n», ft has ypbtn n<flu«vfl~ 4 vfton 


-.lo^.yAl.ihi!., .C/m^<*.?**-. V■iVs^VHf «f * 

; -w ftft ,'loiig «Wof •: 

,$ppdi4'(^ou^‘ fce|>i»^Mf..^wfoj4b,'»ud - 
; “ Stilt (tOomtS# blihiEiigiuud of^ good ehcoflpjbju »!«, uyiu 

; ier .W]W,c^''-»i'Wo;'8B!o.fhSP to'nWgtfkVyfl'i.o 
,. whfJtmbff, flfyjbrttawk ofi4e; vfaS 1fe«yw»*a»<$« Tib^m , t 
’ S*.«0Si'f i* - “•' ' '* m 1 


AMW'IETTVIIE. 


JHS HllAiU) 

* Tub vory mention crfVojfsiiitlds oalts up a thousand rentinisceneiw- 
of (lib *{gu of tfio Grand Mtatnrqtu)—of gay ladifa, taktuttid 
tmd -witty, bewitching itt theft- ellarms, itrid pretty in their 
letter-writing; of gepflemmurwho spent tifciv days, mgl often 
their uigh't.H, ih- Bftu&lim,-nUtF employed ail thoir leisure hoitrs in 
(lie invention of Son-mete and quaint compliment? 1 , to Win thn 
favour of I,heir mi stresses; of Art?*, sonpara, art! gallantry ami 
intrigues, The sun (hid centra of t?ii» system of- lively fuflv was 
l.-mif, XIV. himsnlf-hc trim -wimpri.uvi the whole state in his 
lunght personi And undoubtedly ho was superior to all amoral 
him. ITis genius as a ruler and stati-urm in some nioamvo re¬ 
deemed tile foUiea of his private- fife. lie made France the most 
|i nverful kingdom in Fsirope, and borco-n-t the model of alt others 
in dress, in manner, and iu language. Hut lie, too, was the tint, 
who successfully endeavoured to banish ail serious thmurht, nil 
r I’-ucKtnessof purpose, from the Frenoh sdll; andh-tfthiM-mirttei.i 
should trouble their heads about state a(fair%,l)o made their lives 
o-.i.-i long fljle But it was betltlin.; thal so jut-mis n ecunpnjy 
should hove more splendid hulls to roved in than the mansions of 
the old Fiuneh JtingH. t .outs therefore determined to cr-oi a 
p-ilnee worthy of the greatness that downed liim, and of the tinhnii < 
nnd jn/li<» daw,"! who danc, d minuets with stately pares through 
tin* night, and rndo briskly to the. i-liasn in tin- morning. 

The desire wliieli Louis felt to build* the new palnee Upon (hr 
file of an old hunting-lodge erected by his iittlier. in -onic mea¬ 
sure marred thn symmetry of his design. Nut only was the 

. "'luiifi-m in irianji respects. unsuitable, but in thi#ntfcimifc t^uilapt 
the m-sv building to too old our, the vestibules were badly pi. toed, 


CHAfBEATT OF YERSAITX98. 


uad thu staircase's, oveept ihn m-.u-lile one. il > nnt liy any means | of i'lir.itui- 
li'irmbnlso with flic rklinnss and vest extent of tl»> edifice. Out- i mind at win 


mtint » made upon iKo same pr^ipipla'tts tlio’ chateau itself —that 
is,,the. lower stor,* forms a pedestal for a uWgjSfionnt oulwtnitde, 
supporting dn upper gallery on r» level with the private apartments 
of the sovereign, fie ceiling, is SivWitd into three. compartments, 
on each of which an? paintings liy -fouvanct, fbtyptjh and Detafosse. 
'Phu tauta c»mnl/ti of the building is, however, imposing lieyoud 
measure; and of all thdreligious edifices of the seventeenth cen- 
• tnry it is, perhaps, the one in which the olementif of ime.iant archi- 
tecUiro have most sucoyssfplty csnti-ibufnd to the production of 
affSvf, in the host and most comprehensive sem?« of the word. Tl.,- 
orecti-m of the i-lmnel was commenced in I6P9, and wos finish--d 
in 171 (I. only five years b'-fore the death of Unuis XIV. 

lr must, form a subject of regret that the style peculiar to the 
obi Fri-mh elratennx—pavilions Mimnunlftd by elevated rSof- - 
lies not been pn-sm-isl iu Versailles. In the latter, the rontiioi-tv 
ntjjoriwmlalstraiglil lines, extvnilingfroni one c-xtremity t,.iln-ot Per 
of tin- (bead,- overlooking the garden,produues an tippeti- -men wl-., h 
firtigiies the eye hr its uniformity. If it v '-re not f. r the pu.jiv- 
tio-i -if iho eorprei nr pij/ieinal building over tie (hue 

would be nothing to mdienl -the guarterajmruptiali-d t.- lb..- priyi to 
apart ments of the royal family. 

•Vltbough the deem-ntinns of tlic Literior are i .arked iailn - 1 
great richness than eha t<-n!-.,s and poritr of dcripu, it tinwt ho 
ennto-sed that, the vari-mn m-fh-ts v.-Jio wci-u employed m (his jurat 
Wort: have iuAisod into every^Wjof fti Womicrf’nl hanuou) .nil 
unity' of aim tmd t xi-nulion. Tho“iffli'do building is a fair on binu 
of the p.'oivr and the oharaetcr of the French nation in its best 
dav.t ■ but iu every room, in <-m-y painting, idinoat in the arti.-U-s 
themselves, we find some memorial of (lie master 


-.v.irdly, totp the oKnfeau is wanting in effect. There is not 
■ lofriuoss nor elevation which is always neewsHTV to impr<W)t the 
mi,id with the idea of graudem- aodjpagnifle-'mic. Nevertheless, 
on the side facing tho town, the disposition of the three courts', 
each gradually diminiahiug in size, produces a very afp-eert-do 
per.-.jiccltVc, The th^-ii, wltioh is called the Marble Oonrt, seems 
» a sort of tmictiHu , nromid which arc grouped (he privato apart- 
lie-nts of Uie. novereign. The groai Guloria dm G/am^miA ton 
H-illr. Veatso and War, form the two sides of tin- builliug nd. 
joining the garden. 'Hie gallory in now divr-stod of all-furrtiUuj, 
am! fit ms a vast pphlio promenade. Tn days of yore, the antique 
furniture, am!thc;ortrh«i»ly--wTOugltt ornaments <ifgoH«wid silivr, 
and tin- iie.menie. miplwg; of vdlttahih-modililwof every kind'witli 
w'lioh it vrtwTri)fh4eiy, # orimijiciitM).formed- th»,dhligtit of every 
eye t.iinf MKswftiwi. 'TlSotWOTt}’-Sisvehpainti-ng»whii-h adorn the 
coiling:arc by Ileltru*,.and are all sm»ow in thflWaof l/.oiis XIV. 
Tile d^ttooifts of the Engfintd qtwen are to tho rigbj and left 
of the tSt&if, ®o-cU>aow»tii(m of these romns Is- in a style of 
i-.noquaHedls^Jhpfthir. 'JJhe-, rarest qjprble, gold, ami hroilze, uteot 


u--- at.dv@?y jwliit. Thdipniittfiugs ypeye-all fwiputed by (foypc-l, f arritilwottire of tho sffrent.'entb. eimtory, was iiwnn,i^il<M5(i II 
Iiemointy.Ahilippb ifi'Ghiai^'gne,'jt*nv*ttot. *' *“-“i* 

&c. 'We* writJBUi also a, Ijjr^Cr opliacMoRiotfs fSc worte-Sf tte-idft 


mastovi—of'ft'ap&ael, IV-ter off GArtiny*, Thul ^erOMsaa,. Goiikk, Ac, 
()rtu cabinMtii.^cially opprtijftteixd-' to nitM- WfM- in. bretufei 
proeious owitBStfiit*,. Ij». There « magpi8««^t'. aoBtsfttion of 
medaft; and* amongst the (-nntsos that of : ' the ^pmhofaii of 
Augustus, at present deposited in the Blhliothhque 'National. AH 
these itjp*u,jw%pon to tho insjieotion of the public,* 

The chapel,- which is badly situated in' rolafiop to tlio rest of 
tho building, is near the royal apartments. Ms general arrange- 

- ' f - ‘ *.* ’ - • 


hose bidding it rose Horn the ground. But it i? iu 1 
gardens and orangery that art displays one of its greete-i 
tiiun-phs. An arid, ban-on sail, without water or auj otlu-i- 
luttunil leivautago, lms been eoiivertod into a pnrad : se wot thy 
of fairyland. Whichever way v-e tium, all is i.iam-lJ.ous. 
oil i- ma.ipiiijer-.it by ond measure. Irncginatiii^ cm scarcely 
ic-njure up a greater vavioty of the pictutr.wpui and beautiful 
than meet* tlu> eye in evoft- oCtfti r of the jiark. Tho itntnbcrk-ss 
marble statues Hint pc,.pic the shady groves,'the vases, the f.ur.- 
taias, the grouiw iti brotmo, the water playing in a thou.-aud 
differoBf devirew, form a aeeno of imeijuitlb.-d spleadoui-, and 
inspire- the speetnPir a ith a feeling of ont-hant mont. The palace 
ovc!d»a&» the park,- and downs the terraces whielt sset-nd on 
otoi*!ri5iW. Hie orangery is in the-ewitve of oil, on an elevation, 
Which! is readied by two flights of steps erccied ujion a pigunt.e, 
*eal>. 'Hie total expense of the erection, and decoration of Ver¬ 
sailles wiw 1(50,148,(119,180 frtmcA, 

,-nlfs Tlnldouin Alai^art, who took so pynmitu-nt n pitrt in 
the meentioii of tho gretft Winks set on dtriit in tho io.ifVii of 
Louis XIV,, and ovcreist-ilso itrltct an iiiltu(*ttat oviT tho lhenth 


fothifr pfna “cabinet yuan ter" to t’.e Ki:-p, (jnd l^-motilior w.is 

His fir-t 


sister of Francois Matewrt, another gt-eft arehii«h. 

|* woidr was, tlie- Tbatimu of fflagnj, which.ismis XIV. owMnf t« ho 
Stpctid near. Vm-sadllvs fi/r Jilndamo 6to Jluuti-ap-.n, ony of his 
nway endm- emit*. Aliresart was then Wily thirtyy-u.., 
oH; iitet he whs idr-sriv oeLbratuil. ffe wn- eti-|,lov d in flu- 
ei?-etion of tho stables at V:r,ailh a,,whv-h s-.tnj.-l wiili s., imprdny 
till appearance at eueh side of thj great avenue hjadmg to the 
dhatoau. But the chateau its-lf was lAs ppi -.it vuM. AVI- n 
pointing out its dofoete, however, we mJit not f-iyi', tin- m#tnj 
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w« Gxiysax bes *ulcjm, w tbs oumv or vkwuhiWIi 


-h«t4’contend agjunrtiaiiifa ejection, 8*$ 
••^|P# ypK j p ( i ; 'jn p ttt p obliged ,t 0 ,'d$|& §idMydto*a;hi*.' 

'to/'tjto 1 .^SCJa]Muj(t■ Voj^k, 

™ flio Smpel of Vemills*;: whi^ii he did natli** to ffibiitb.' ■ In 
it haVwp.^ijd'tejnt bi(3Mi lofe: viwftytaftftsfseatafc 

^seswsssxs^bs^ 

rism,tha* groatmen always appear when' they, are needed. No 
^anlwa'aWa cohld have carried out tb« giant aoMfece of Louis 
Xlfc* **d Louis Ms not alow to reward him., .'fijeNly* decorated 
*!&*$» <**» of St tty fiing,, 


and General 1 Supi$nt#»daat of Bu3ding% 

L fie wa» one of the' patrons of the Royal AaulMy ^fiainfirig Jtd, 
^oulpture. It Me in this character that he repreaentiad-tQ the 
* Kin®fits derfro of the body to revive tty ancioat custom, of «*hl- 
,. biting tha wofk* publicly. Louis: approved of their iataation, 
.lead;granted the gallery of lfi«' J>3*tyie;for.the exposition,; Man- 
aajt also procured for the Academy era increase of Its allowance 
from Government, and preaeniod to*it a great number of figures, 
.modelled from the antifua, for therfca of the etudonta. He djed 
suddenly in 1708, and was buried in tie ohjpoh of St. Fsul, 
where there is a monumenito him by CwJybevox. f * 
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THE PQKTRATT GALLERY. 


TH$5 CWJH5N W 

The lan^ia^o cf oology, trLw qpjfliod & Icings tfuid queens, ; 
generally hMfenqs 'B^ireot&'i*BW,4, s§ »ktiimu4» tnuneaitirig ^ 
cnruincmplfi6«^ Tie Bmm4ut»-0{wiit l isD # waii , “ourmc>6l reJigiuies 
King. ’’ % royal libertine, b?To spurned from his turnip and 
heart,, atiffyjettsigued to to. early pnivv. the wife lie liad sworn to 
cherish afyt \tgs 'toiled as “ die iirrt fentlmuau of the 

• tga ;’■ bus on® bam. It the oji* of tfe- world fto 

graces of royalty amply couipen.silr l'ai ate wee. Whim royalty 
is spoken of, the liifiguagc of flathajr.only ft heard. The tasuflur 
speaks wife bati-fi. breath. Anil thus the diilhi-jlty is ihcmeatl 
wbon, as in the oa#o of the illustrious iiijlividuals befuro Uj, wje 
veioo of praise is bitt the voice of truth. 

In our sketch' r as in but s-ijjlit——avC must ggve the first pbiutv to 
onr Sovonigtt Laly, tju-juu Victoria. The inehlertts of bur life 
may soon be toll. Rer jfathar wan his Itoyul ttigliiHifls Edward 

• Duka of Kent, filthchildof Georg*-' HI. jyn-r morb-'r was Victoria 
Maria,, Louisa uf Saxo C»b.trg Saidtleld, who was l.cr.i at Coburg 
on thoJTth of August, JVfiti. fyito-r -.ixU-euth m»r this amiable 
priwMSH buoamo I,tie Odusort srf the ImtvdiUry Brim -> L'.-mi'igen ; 
hut aJ'turgho birth of. two rhUdrua .die bocaine a widow, and was 
married to the Duke of Kent on the l!v)fh of May, 1818, with all 
duo spbridour, at Coburg, in conf musty with the Lnthurau ritus. 
Thu ilttutriou* couple immediately .vat out for England, mad ou 
arriving at Kew Taluoe the murrieje ritual was again pertorinod 
ftuoording fe the s.-runo uf tho Ghurair of finetaod, “Tain,” 
snya .1 wrifer in the “ Annual Obituary " for 1821, **»«« bo 
allowed to toys pwvtda fortunate, for it jvaa a happy, miiou. 
They exhibited tivardi each tehvrthe moot ra.uskod ntfsiitiun and 
to, gat'd.” The w.iill of this union was the built of fiat idost 
Gv.udou* Majostr (Jtioau Aluxtinilriiia Victoria tlietiiH. in eight 
short m iiTth' tV.l uuttor was ai;.ti..i a widow. I’M- I>Ui® of K’nl 
rrrrei oa '.5 vi lay. Ja-'h iry <3. 18 SI, one week previous to the 
demiseo* 1 to royal 'atiue. George 11,1. 

' I’h'VubUtVu ( of IVinuju '..'UipassM unto -la gu.ar.ilio.u- 
ahi|i of the Du me.., of limit, wh -, in ov-vy impts,:!, appear* to 
have huim well quaffed lor the task. The Uucm’o ,-uuaunsJ 
1 was the nonpauim mid friend of tho Dueto-s. - the ! 5 *ro,ie.i,s 
Lohzou; and one hatter adapted fir fulfilling the duties of her 
, rit.iatioB could hardly have been aclucited, The I’riuiv-M was 
unlv t eight to cfmsi.Lr herself ;u t.ho pwsibln future deposit iry 
of iv trust, t» he oxmiisuii oulv for the good of the whole eoin- 
m unty ; and alien, ,\u the eoorm of time, the suoaiM-feu to tlve 
i u'Mue ha i:i ur in t'i'iger . inul'ur if sp.-u.tlu>ion, the ad Utiuuul 
in 1 of the lateiiUhop of Sdubiuy, aubseipio.itiy assisted by the 
Aiouhi'hnp of iliutarbu y and 'ho iiis iip of Liundu, was in- 
,, i, .V* th« age of isivi" years die l’Ameo.s had midi con.hu, r- 
able progreSiS ill the ordinary bra ichrs of piiitc education, o'tu 
. mild uruh;r»tattd the Ifroueh, Uuliai, ami 'leruian toiguiges. 
Hut her ptwhnnt M r a.-, evidently iof tho tine art-, ltnuv partiuu- 
1 i.-ly musie, for which, from her earlieit ch'bbwod, she diuplayru 
ft.o-i.lersUb) taste. We ar- told, sm one ocoasiiiu — theJjyjjL vf« 
h -Iiuv#, of the kind--Whim, CeotlioveiiV oelehnited “ ilallultijau 
to the i-’atW-’Vwas perfonu-'d in t in- her Uoynl Jliyliuessi, yvlii-u 
lint lu.mtifill piusigo, “ The ua.dii.-d Sou of God," hurst upon 
h ".■ ailiiuiahod oar, she manu..V“d wry (jrt.-at oim-tion. Put 
t<mvrnl minute• after tins t-iuclu-u ei i.l^he chorus her Uoyal 
lliyli’i.'SB' SMUlrd spgjl-bouild, as though a new theory had siul- 

• de’ilv b.wsn pr ipouit^'d to her 'kuagiijitioa; uud it was not till 
tho expiration of ^iimo minutes, 'hiring which she seemed in* 
sc.vcbtc to all ground her, that she rvns able to give expression 

*^■(11 hSr fc,diaits of ill 'l-tht. A latter dcsorilnng tho confirmation 
of her Mhjt'siy, which took plant! July 30, 1835, may not ho* 
dimmed uoint,"re.iliog. “I Witnessed,” 8ft y s writer, 11 th 

ln-a-Piful toufihmg -oeiH- the day before yesterday, at tho Cliapel 
•Rtt?ftl, St. .laincn’s—tin confirmation of the Princess Victoria by 
tho Ari-hlii'hop of Ganti'ibury. Tho royal family only wto 
pVesrit, Tlic runouinv w-iw verv all.cling: the beautiful, 
-.■^pithi-tie, mul parental |c;.'Initial ion of the Atchbishop, on the . 
d’ttirw she was odhod A' t ‘ > 'I | d fil i U»o great responsibility that 
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her high *tatian itujioiiwl on dto Ktriigglwi she nTUgt prriparD 
for between jtto aaurpnitwte tgf lie world aid $he ^tttdataa and 
elaitns- «r religion mi itufOea, nwl Ajjp nacaartjgr 
up to .counsel to lmr l^iifiwr jii all the trying aetiysas tjjiat stoitoi * 
‘her, most iniprwaiwe. She was lod up iby '#« atod knelt 
ht'tou tho altar. Her mother ntpjjl by £«r aide ^oopingaiudihdy, 
ns did indeed the ■Q.nnoti and the ditto lilies ptotoHt. jfche old 
King fra'iuently shod teftrs, nodding bin toad at eauh uoprersivo 
part of the iliflooursti. The little Erinotw haroolf was drowned 
is torn.' Tho euromony ovur, the 'King fed tor up to salute tho 
Uui'ou anil royal duBhoasiw presetit.” 

Tho following autbontic fect.cxbihite a most gratifying feature 
in the ohni-aotur of her Jfajasty. £ mas named KiHinjui, who 
e.uved ia .tho capacity of portur to tho late Duke of Kent, tod a 
daughter uiutib (ifttietcd ami confinud tu'bor bod. Du the evening 
of the laic Kiug's funeral, this young woman mouivod from 
Uuiioii VioWria n prejout of thv! IVtilms of David, with a marltor 
Woiikcd hvimrsnlf, imiiug a .dove, the emblem of pe.rtco, in the 
centre, placed ut the fort,'-first I’sultn, with n request that alto 
would road aud derivu from it tint oonsolatitin il was iuteadod to 
"V. Tin- Uuoon is ouid to he paaxfiniutvly fond of children. 
The following anecdote went tho Rmud uf tlic newspapers some 
few yours since as an illustration. IJur Majesty commanded 
Lady Barham, one of the lattice in waiting, to bring her fnmil - 
, of lovoly oliihbvn to tho Jhdace. They were greatly tidmir .1 
and fondly ei.-eisod byth; hitmen, whoa a beautiful little boy, 
oh 'tit thfj" jeaiv. of ag artl»»dy s-u-l, •* I do pot boo the Uuceu 
• -f Want to see the Umviiup..ii wiiiuh her Mujcsfv, smiling, 
sail, “I ant tuo tl.meu,” aud, tdui,' ie-r iitthi guest, into her 
arms, r.-peuledly .{l,..od the intent jlir-i ehild. Wo give one mere 
ante lot >, as an ta.Lri of It -r >f tj«»iy’-.. pth.<i m.« feeling. A 
nub: lord, iu fhn rfsp-it very unlike bur Maj 1 .tv, at rived at 
Mfitltir rooriuihj iab- ,m Saturday night. ‘‘1 have brought, 
do,y.i fir you- ifajiiafeV iiujieitii.ia," in- sail, " nomo papers of 
imp irtauee, ba-,as f.vcy >ua 1 lie g m, into at length, 1 will not 
trouble your M;%.dy with th—a lo-oiglit, liut request your 
attuudtfhoo to them to-uioi’rowmoraiii.;.” •' Tu-iuiu-row monimg-” 
tviiuited the vjjuafln; *' to-morro.v is Sunday, my lord !" “But 
b lsim-ss of ittale, pltsaie your .VJajc ;> y ” .tins', ho all ended to, 

I know,” replied the Uuetm; w u,ad ail, of notir...-, you could imi. 
hive "orne down earlier to-uighi, I will, if tbeso papers are of 
so si v.til ituportaoce, attend to tlium after vve come from ehureli 
t-i.morrow morning." Op tflb morrow, much to the surprise .-i 
th- tmlilu lord, the sureum was on tho duties of tho Sabbath. 
“How did rout- lordship like the sermon?” inquired tte young 
Qucun. “ Very much, your Majesty,” refite.d tho itablemon, 
with tin) Host grow to could. “I will Jiotconceal from you," 
arid tint Queen,' “that last night i jjent the clergy man tip: text 
from whirtlt to prusichod. I»hopo Wc atoll ail bo tho better for 
it?’ The day iiassotl without a word mi the subject of ,'.he pnpun 
of importance, and at night, when her Majesty was about to 
withdraw, “To-morrow umriiiuy, my lard,” she saitl, “atany 
hour you please, as early as seven if youslike, wc go into 
tiit-su papers." Ilia lordship could, not think of intruding -at mi 
early an hum- (ij^rfti.T Majufityi “nino u»u!d to'^uito time 
oieiugll.” “As they arc ortmportancc, my lonl, I would have 
attended to thorn egrlivr,, but -at nine bo it.” And at nine her 
Majesty was seated ready to reeeire the 'nobleman, Who had been 
taught a le.«*n on the dutioa #f the Sabbath it is to be bopi d to, 
dijJ not quickly forget, • 

But wiynust ratiu-a to our narrative. On tlui deewsa® of tor 
uncle, King‘William IV., June 30, 1837, tor Majesty nuoeooded 
to the throne, On the 2lst of the sumo month aim wos prociaimod, 
and on the 28th tlic ceremony of hor coronation>aaepcrforni( d. 
Iiut jv* nosv cirao tii an event of more Importunce-viher marriitgo 
with Vt'inee’’Albert, which took place tobruary 10, 1840. Tt is 
time that we ray something rtf the Brince, who is t^vc husband of 
our (luemi, the fnllier of our future Kings, and to wtomfWo are 
indebted for the idea of the Great Industrial Exhibition, 





• AND MAGAZINE OF ART. 


His Scieno Highness Prince Albert Francis Augustus Oharlea 
Emanuel, Duke of Saxo, Prince of Saxo Coburg and. Gotha; wan 
bora on the 28th of August,*1819, »ud received ,tha ! 

of education *n tbo Oastlo of Eronburg. Jlia 
> mtmerous honorary princes with whichitidforo 
the French invasion there were 308 Of 'RitqK piiiiK-ipaHtdoB. teto 
Congivto ofV ienna, howcv^,^oh»dt«llWt'“R.'ag roinoiktita-itS. Be¬ 
sides its separation mto,s%^, ’(JojSwjUy wiui dlvklodsby jjraum- ; 
laus in 130^, and by nine grand sections, j 

called circles.* 'Of tho*e)iWp hto etiniprised in Batouy tipper and i 
Lower. In Lower Saxcioy Wro Mod UobUrg Gotlm, n territory not j 
very large, but'V^rymu^ din^rtM^d sinoc the accession of Prince ,j 
Albert’s family. It is tbe niost'southern ofAhe Saxon indepemWt '! 
states, and is sitrtoundttd by SchwWtoburg, Mcintygcn, Hilde- i 
burghauacn, and Bavaria. . The Valley of the Its forms the | 
greater part of fts territory, The 'ijfcuriugian uuiUtitpins stretch I 
along thegtttsrthera boundary of Cobitfg, which is only about one- j 
fourth-larger than Rutlandshire, Saving an area of not quite 2(10 ' 
square niiliislu extent, Joined) however, to Gotha, the towitory ; 
of the equals in sire, .the county of Dorsetshire, having a 

surface of h\housand square utiles. Much of this is covered by 
mountains and forest land. As to Prince Albert' family, We fluty 
Itcro briefly state that the Duchess (if -Ken!, is his aunt, ftnd 
Leopold, 'King of the Belgians, his'uncle, 'fr may further state 
that some of his ancestors were noticeable men. In the dimness 
that overhangs the days of Oharlomlignc wo faintly perceive a 
Saxon chief named "Wittokind, who for thirty years defied that 
Prince’s power. From iris loins sprung the race of which Prime 
Albert is a younger non. All readers of Luther's lifo know how 
lie ras befriended by tbo Elector of Saxony, Frederick “ the 
Wise," John il fee Constant," auil John Frederick, 11 the Magnani¬ 
mous.” Prince Albeit boasts these men as his ancestors. Their 
blood floats in.his veins, stiH he is trite to the faith they held. • 

We have already stated that Prince Albi r( received the rudi- 
im-nls of Jiia education in the Castle of Krenbuig. Uis masteis 
wore dually selected from the Collog? of Gohitrg, and his profici¬ 
ency was of (he most signal character. After the death of Prints* 
Albert’s mother, Dorothy Louisa Paulina Charlotte Frederica 
Augusta, daughter of Augustus, the last Duke hut one of Saxe 
Gotha Altenhorg, while his f,itiler was ongugwhin arrangement* 
for a second alliance, it was tiiought expedient that the Prince 
should lie reniovtib for ft time fioni home, nod Ac becamo the 
visitor of hor Royal Highucss the Dnuliess of Kent, and'the feltnw- 
shidont of the young Priuccss, whose heart and hand hi- «a» 
a iterwtirfla to share. Who knows but that were then sown tlm 
scodu of ; thnt attachment which rendered the after marriage of so 
clitt'cren't a character to what-royal marriages generally are* Be 
tins, however, a« it may, Prince Alb^t, who had completed his 
eleventh year, partook of the lessons in the English kmguagc, 
music, and the various sciences, wluolt worc given to : hift iBastrioiis 
cousin. Fifteen montty were thus spent, when, after' his father’s , 
croud marring), ho veturued home. So rawd-iuius wjm flic Pfineo ' 
i,i his applicaiiuu to study, that at the age of seventeen heapsssed 
v ith ri/fit an examination which admitted him into the University 
of Bonn, where his education was completed, gnd where, Owing,to J 
ids amiahle maimers and propriety off candU(5t,-hi>bec(ttHo a geo end J 
fivouritr. 

When, at die close of "his university -pairecr, 'Prince Albert i;| 
returned'to his father's* court, the inhabitants efi the -(fflahy'] 
vied with each othOr in doing honour to the event, lljfis 
entry into public life was nlebrgted ^y,ipdam»,'%»iis, iSuituna- 
tions, and rejoicings of all kinds, .won after ztjte jrinjo paid .1 
a second visit to this country. The 'Gqqsriana.was ; tjhe cflrtipa- (| 
tion of liur Majesty . Amongst the AttCfiti brought tMoflaer by 
tlitJfc event wqro no visitors' niorb Rgjnilar than :4&e *4l 

his JUnstrious rito. On his rotutn itoe Brufoe-prepm-ad ibr .* 



it igh a mik Was, ig 'contemplation. Jtdk.'s&l, 1 
11 nlv, the first ohj ett that met his eyes On 
was a portrait Si her Majesty, which had, during Ity ilbsiji'je; 
boon sp.nt over fir his arsimptianco from the (Jimcn. At. any rate, 
coming cypflts ctfil cast their shadows before. Dints up ru dropped 
by “ our own special correspondent,’! and at the hrgjnning of 
October, lStjp, Prince Albert emluu'kcd with his brothel 1 ,‘ Prince 
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Ernest, for his third visit to Londbn. During this cojoftn all 
doubts wore put to flight, and on the 2nd of November following, 
■ijjhjr a court held at Buckingham r*lacc, declared that 

| WshtlieiKusband of her choice, Tho course of roy*l 

! love did run smooth, and OU the 1 Oth d¥ February, ^840, the 
| sorvieeoruail alflie over the 'highent and the lowest in ttys land, 
joined, togethoi* tho srqjiotl - -^.uudst the* nation's joy tho 
ceremony wiw jfcrforniau ; afifi -long be it ere 1 iC> Go bo dissolved 
at the bidding df One migl3#or evcj^than .mailed baron or crowned 
king! The issue of ’that marriage are—}, Victoria Adelafce Mary 
Louisa, Prineoss Itoval, born November 21, 1849; 2, Atttjrt Ed¬ 
ward, Prince of Wales, bom Jfovember 0, 1841; Maud 

Mary, born April 25, 1848; 4, Allied Ernest Albert, born • 
^Ugust C, 1844 ; 5, Jfelena Augusta Victoria, bom May 25, 
18»(i; 0, .Louisa (Jarolina Alberta, bom March 18, 1848; 7, 
•Arihnr i^trick AVillimn Albert, bora May I, 1850. 

Prince Albert's lame preceded him on Ljigltyi ground. We 
'had beard of him as a scholar, and tv ripe and good one. A 
•fellow-student of the Frincc at Bonn,dn a letter published in the 
stated that tho Princn was not only conversant with 
several European languages, but. that lie was deeply learned in 
the classics—that when aft Bonn he had published an elegant 
volume of lyrics fur tho benefit of the poor—that his skill in 
paintiug was also considerable-anal that in tho composition of 
several songs lie had shown himself a good musician. Proofs of 
these qualities have now become familiar enough. We were 
prepared for them, and not surprised at tho manifestations of 
them ; but wo were not prepared for tho untiring philanthropy, 
for the graceful domestic life, for the greatness of aim, evinced, by • 
■the Prince. For the birth and realisation of that groat idea which, 
more^han any event *in our Own time, has aided progress, and 
has prepared the way for the brotherhood of man, the world 
must for over hold in veneration the memory of the Priflce. No 
prouder monument could man desire. When tho Pyramids shall 
have crumbled away—when the monumental brass shall have 
decayed -when London shall be what Tyro and tsidon sro now- - 
still 1851 will bo memorable i ]l tho annals df the World; and 
labour's sons «ill remember, as they toil at. the loop), or rim forge, 
or Die plough, or the mint; jv-Jin it was that vindicated forlfthoiii' 
her proper,place .in the bi-oasis of men—who it was that asked the 
world to do homage to pea* and its attendant arte. 

With all our great institutions—with all our national cele¬ 
brations—With all our national sympathies—have tho names 
of Victoria and Albert become entwined. When involutions 
raged in neighbouring -lands—when blood was spilt in Vilium, 
in Faria, in Berlin —When thrones tottered to their fall- in our 
land peace and order remained secure. The future ldstorian 
will have to toll -how, When Victoria went araongat her people— 
whether she visited the eotton-spiimers of Manchester or the 
peasantry of ftuekipghamsliire, or in the presence tifjho denizens 
of every dime, in fitting manner, with the organ’s peal mul Un¬ 
voice of prayer, opened thl^ Dry dial Palace-all along the whv 
glanced eager anft admiring oji-s, and everywhere were the 
teeming niuiiifestations of a ngtlon's loyalty and love. The 
CotOfiion respect due to those in •&*thority would never have 
scJured this. Wo must seek for the popnluril.y of the Gueen and 
hor Royal^d-'ensorl elsewhere — in Die manifestation of those 
.virtue#, and attainments, and powers, wbnfo y-in no moan phu-o 
■ffiribe pv»lctm»-«iS them in private lifo. ifayfoim inscription 
coioriumioi-ativc of tbo virtues of our Uncon Jjto Leon Written by 
opr poCt-laincute. Wo give it, as a graoefiil boitahisiim to Uiig 
Inuriy iketch 


“•Nnr court was pure; hor lifo htoiio ; 

,fetid gftro her pface ; acaiima re; oH|4; 
A tMSdsaml daiins to lwercnoe c.o «a 
}n per iri.Stothor, wife, and queen. 

8he te-pu* 



-AIM.statesmen at her eMm®.'*4t, 

Who knew the seuNOn* when to take 
Oyit&aian by the Irnnd, and make* 

The boohilG of Vi mluin broudfjr y^l. 

By shapinff bouiu uupust di*crf|.’ 

\Vhu*h kept her thronr ut-Jiul ^ 
liru.ul-based ii]kon hc-l* people'^ viflt, 

Anil eorajKVhifca by the inviolate pc. .* » 1 
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■ EEtoNlSCENCES OF THE t&EAT EXHIBITION. 
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Urmxil tKis head we shall refer, from time to time, to the almost 
inautomfSle object* of interest which graced the walls and 
stands qfthe glorious Crystal Palace. Without exempting any¬ 
thing like classification, wo shall select, for examination and 
illustration such remarkable jonlriliutioiis os the exigencies of 
.Timo and space hava i hitherto peimit{?d hut feeble reqord. In¬ 
deed, suejj is the apparent inexhaustibility of that wondrous col¬ 
lection, that,. on a retrospective glance, the mind despairs of 
comprehendin)|«iit as a whole; but now tliat the crowds have 
*■separated, and tho gate's aro closed; now that the excitement 
has somewhat cooled, and visitors from flhoign parts and quiet 
country places have again reached their homes; now tliat ’the 
splendid trophies of human ingenuity and enterprise have re¬ 
turned to their impeetive owners, and that vast array of wealth 
and grandeur to dispersed—we begin to faintly realise the magni¬ 
tude and purpose of the Grollt Industrial Huxaftv. 

The Exhibition o.f the Industry of all Nations having finally 
closed, We are enabled to look on its results as matters of history, 
and recal the various events of those r uvcntful months with a 
somewhat calnior tod luoro philosophie spirit. Two reflections 
arise fiut of the maBS, Which,'dhove all the rest, will Tend the 
world a great lesson. Tho first, that thousands of people, 
gathered from evory civilised corner of the earth, speaking dif- j 
terent languages, brought up under different modes of govern- j 
ment, exercising different forms of religion, and putting faith in ! 
different creeds, passed daily through tho noble edifice, hot only 
without accident or mischief, but positively without inconveni¬ 
ence to themselves. The.people were their own police; and tho six 
millions went, and wondered, and departed in good-will and peace. 
History records no fact like this. Not less surprising, or less 
suggestive, is the amazing thought that seventeen thousund 
exhibitor*, who, like tho visitors, were of almost every nation and 
kindred under hoavon, entrusted the most valuable evidoaoos of 
their wealth, their skill, their industry, and their enterprise to tho 
guardianship of some fifty policemen, armed with no belter weapon 
than a wooden baton, and earning, wages but little superior to 
that of the day-labourer. Day nfter day and night after night 
passed on, and ho added force was requisite for the safety of the I 
almost countless wealth deposited within those fragile will's. 
One can scarcely comprehend the strength of so much confidence J 
and rclijnee on the law and order of Great Britain. In no other 
country of the world could such an exhibition of the industrial 
arts have taken place. Do we say this hoastingly, or of e Vain 
spirit? No; rather let us humble ourselves before tho Throne 


' * 

bronze, and metal-work, which gleam and glitter-in tho sunlight 
as gaily as’to’their wont"in noble saloon or bright boudoir, arrest 
the bye. <3tfwlolabra and marble tables, ivory caskets and arti¬ 
ficial gems, wt -prettily -in filigree that to'Its as valuable as 
though it were real gold ami pilvcr, # eatoh the wandering attest- 
tion. Anon an army of clocks, in,which the ever-vaiyitjg*fancy of >. 
the artist has full play. Elgin ea of l* petit porporal in all' W'i 1 

varieties of attitude—on horsob^dt on Ote Alpn With cloak thrown 
back end -ruised right hand—sitting bqggle watehfircs in lonely 
bivouaos, or brooding mootjjly out upon the wjde, cheerless 
ocean from a barren rook; Huguenot and Puritanletm heavily 
on baskct-hiltcd swords; Saracen bad Crusader .face each other 
bravely, w'ith uplifted partisan and deadly lanoc; th%davaHcr 
rides madly oo, urging the wildest of steeds; the Arab waves 
aloft liis lung, slander spear; om^warriors of cv#ry nation and 
time appear as supports to these magnificent horologes. 

| Under the term bronzes are included many vanities of innmi- 
; facturc. Bronze, properly so called -tire metal in which Cellini 
, produced so many wonders of art-workmanship— to nmniKxsed pf 
j an amalgam of copper and tin in various proportions; and the 
i ancients are said to have oecarionnlly added small quantities 
of silver and lead. Good bronze metal furnishes the artist with 
a finable, hard, and durable material, enable of receiving a high 
degree of finish. * 

Bronzes in electrotype are but imitations ami reproductions in 
tnelal of works in plaster, wax, Olay, &o; By this process all tho 
minute (barings and ornamentationi. in the oiiginal can bo pro¬ 
duced with marvellous fidelity and minuteness. They aro very 
different in character, however, from those works of art which 
are chased and finished by the 'hand of the sculptor. 

The other and more common acceptation of the phrase are those 
f astings iu inferior metals, v/Weli, hv the aid of bronze powders, 
paints, &i\, are made to assume the appearance of the higher- 
clneiwoik. Numerous specimens of this kbid of imitution an 
imitation which 1ms only cheapness to recommend it- appeared in 
the Exhibition; venous ea-ts in zinc, both bronzed and in the 
natural colour of the mei'al, attesting tho capabilities of that 
inotal, Among %' examples of bronzed zinc maybe histanced 
tlie cofcasal, hut not very stVoessful, statue of tho Queen, ex¬ 
hibited by till' Vic'iHo MontugnC Company, and tho wonderful 
llorao and Amazon, of Kiss, from the foundry of Geiss, of Berlin. 

To notice in detail the majority of tin; objects which graced 
tho stall of XI. Jlntifat would occupy greater spaeo than we 
can well u‘lord ; though we may instance, as evidonces of extreme 


of Merry, aud ho thankful that it has been vouchsafed to tin ip 
our generation to lead tV -peoples onward in the march of peace¬ 
ful ruler prises cud industrial triumphs. 

•—- 1 —• w— * 

On reviewing the list of prizoholders, w« cannot but bo shuck 
with the number of modal* awarded to our neighbours the 
French, for their excellence in 811 that pertains to tho elegant, in 
art . and by presenting to bur readers a picture of 

mu coscrnmcrioxs or si. chabj.es matix.It. * * 
wo believe tliat wo arc doing them good sorrier. The bronzes of 
I Vanre have been long anil deservedly ocrftj&reted, and a goodly 
show of them accordingly appeared in thetyvatal I’alaco- clocks, 
tliandeliors, vases, Greek, 'Etruscan, ttud ^cdvicval cups, cenfaw- 
pieces, fancy articles, figures, tktrgacihMjl n^pliaws, aud iirns- 
. incuts iurmmuntbJe; Whef tljfc f in bro^gc utefi 

giver MM. MalSfetyftilXSiiriw wore oonfetsed thetwatttecaH*- 
ful. priced, youlfltyi^Mtttr whttB to find the stall of thefbaggr 
k gee -man, by gallery fin- a well-dressed crowd 1 

An csuuuipttito. df the bronzds of' F'rance proves inContestaBly 1 
that mt-knowlcdge and manufacture have taken a penr.anent \ 
hold on the national mind. Here .are vases in which the gracefijl 
forms of Etrurig and Greece are revived, and tho oli rnul line «f 
beauty rendered'jri a line wad pretty ways,. -Sura'ly there is ah 
cdmntion of tho eye, whicii i« not With.,ut i's useful resulte in 
refining end civilising the mim 7 . Hem is a glimpu- of tho Faliiis 
Koval without the trouble- of itavcl. Endless devices in tilver, 


good taste coinhinod with -the requisite success in manufacture, 
(lie ivory cabinet with the mother dancing her infant on her knee 
■ scon under a glass case in the centre of our engraving,—-the 
mirror in the style of Louis Quflrtnrze, the metal chandelier,-and 
the pillar with ornamented base. All tjbft works exhibited by this 
gentleman, indued, hem witness to a highly educated taste,-and u 
good knowledge of the eapaHRitias ol 1 materials. 

Tho nttoufuelure. of bronzes may bo said to be yet. ib its i»- 
fancy in Great Britain. It must bo remembered, ■however, tliat the 
foreign workman enjoys tha advantage iff experience aided by 
• sound artistic cducsitios; and that- 'the olSac connection of this 
bi'ghch of manufacture with t^c-fttiokurts,.-lias rendered thq produo- 
tiba* of 4‘'rau«e^^fer.Supoti^’.to these of ou# owp country, that 
tge bright .jtoapair of : wijtftfcgtibo-riitCfi in tat-mppuftriit'etfor many 
aigfig dajjto ticjmc. ,ftvit Wc tofjitwt despair. Jfll Exhibition 
■haskimgjii .ufli.iljjatky valjiiablfi dowmts, ‘p< rt <b« least of which is 
thottoipto«mo_(|f |t hi^h-olgaf oriBufUtirifi for the workmen. To 
aMan't^Wenee iti.ftny aijf, S* MjeuaWry that wo should study 
■to The whoUish};; .jgbtlkiy ‘iff designs not. only makc.i no 

aritots, but it adtunflyWbikmen indifferent to tig) Claims 
Opd rinVtBtto'hjJ throws impediments in tho wpy eft ifu- 

ppovriaant- -an4 what to porimp* t.ho mostyoririricing Wgament 
%*i&i Ikiglishmeiij dtios Utcalciilubio injury to trade. * 

Lot its, thru, improve the time while tho memory of the Great 
Exliibition. is yet fresh in our minds, ,utd profit by tlmepp,"- 
- tunities we h.ivg Jmd fur n c’ose examination of tho product;! ot 
other nations.—opportunities which may never occur again. 
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WHAT IS AN E0«! 


** 


Ok the thousands whVeat egg# ovnry morning at their hrdafcfast, 
probably very few loaS upon thorn in jury other light than as 
(Jungs to bo oaten, and not worth a moment's examination,*boyond ■ 

, what may he necessary to ascertain their soundness, And yet an 
,(jag is one of tho ipost marvellous—nay, one of the mat .hit* 
jiwint -object* in the jaartion. & tow# -hkio origin -of tijwy '■ 
uni i> iduttl in the animal wjjld. “ i Wtne oitimul or om,” swift 

Harvey i and the utterance of this nphorinm*farms, perhaps, 
almost ns largo a cantribntkm towards this great man’s oehibrity, 
a ) his discovery Sf iho cirauktion of the blood. 

Every anting] is horn from on egg! Tlio truth may be now to 
• many—hut ft is not the lose a truth <gi that account. Tborc hi , 
perfect siitnoaoSs inkthe origin of everything which lives and 
grows. Plants ana animals both spring from a simple coil; t&? 
after tUffcroRCMj however great'Or munenms, arc hut the deve¬ 
lopments, more or less extended, of tho same primitive organisa¬ 
tion. It. may seom humiliating to believe that man, with tho 
tlirm-and eeirfiictiiig passions of his heart, his “ large discourse, 
c.tpiibility, nod god-like reason,” should owe his origin to an atom 

insignificant as that from which the poor toad which leaves its 
i-iiin,- on tin) garden-walk has sprung; but it is instructive, as 
furnishing us with a new prdof that, we cannot “by searching 
find out Chid.” The law of unity without uniformity is the 
supreme law of the universe. We ace it in the Btnr«, in plants, 
in animals, hi man himself. It is a pity that men cannot be 
& brought to acknowledge its authority in malleis of belief. 

*' Doubtless, at first thought, many would allege without hesita¬ 
te.n that eggs iu*o tho peculiar charm tciistie of birds; but when 
wi' r aisidra that fishes, differing so widely in Hu ir oiganisation 
and mode of life, propagate their species % eggs alto, we shall «ft 
once perceive the probability that, this is the ease with all oUifer 
mounds. Upon closer examination, wo find this supposition 
lo.diuij; itecll'into.ii certainty, the only difference being that, in 
i he i .i«; of fishes and birds, tlio oggs are produced in an imperfect 
,'.|.i!e, and left to be hatched by the heat, of the vfater or air, or 
nr” eoverud up in a warm nest., whilst in the other they are 
mulj-cd iu the bosom of flic parent until the young animal hflt 
linin' to maturity sufficient to enable it to live iu the omter world, 
ft 1 1 only in tho former instance, however, that »-e can wntuli the 
priiee.-.# of development, and to it, therefore, We shall confine our 
at lent ion. Tliia prucss is perfectly analogous hi both eases. 

W eal, then, is an egjj--a bird's egg? it is un animal, ns yet 
small—very small, not tho thousandth part of an inch m length, 
and pas.-essing only those organ# whidi are necessary for its 
pi. soul ciiatmeo and the gradual development of its other paid#, 
and enclosed in a shell, with as much food as is necessary for its 
nouin.hment during the period of its confinement. Tho animal 
n the littl<* whitish circle which may bo observed upon*tho 
membrano which surrounds tho yolk, and tile yolk itself is food 
d'-signcg for ititempport. Tho yolk, then, is precisely aoslugoua 
to the milk of the mmnmnlia, or animals whidi nourish their 
young by suckling them ; aad the shell supplies tho want of 
hair or i lothing, bj protecting the embryo from injury, Buttering 
nothing to cuter aavo the ufteossory *j$antity of boat, and air, 
both of' vdiuli find their* way in tbwwssb rartromply fine pores. 

It u.ml bo mucuibored th*t «gg» bogr ’SWavor to 

the ,r/e of the auftuds to whidh they belong. 4$ auimais,&clu 
the htmraiirig-hird to tlio elephant, *10 ,almost the satsShiB® itt 
the eommenceineiit of their existence,* Tho fiftltKMtk, «tf‘ the 
eggs is due to the difference in thn,aniouutof uijurisbincnit to- 
ip'.red , and thii amount is sti'iefly regulated^ Aaturn in^ela- 
l 1 ., ,i to the -Lee to which it is necessary tho, yon rig animal must 
attain before it, will be able to livo in tlio outer', world. And 
'“tins pvidi’itly vnri"S according to its organisation w* futiiro 
lit. ulo of life. T» mako our meaning clearer, the ti oeodile.ia 
Uestiut d to at „!iiu to an onoriium- guovth, and yet its egg il smalS'if 
than that of tpany a lurds, heeau e its voung is able to gut, into the 
wall r and bve upon its own re.-jure..") before it is any larger than 
one of oiu lizards. There is, tlieieforc, only as niuehit^ol placed 


in tlm ahdl tts will rapport it until it attain# to that site—-sn. thgt 
tite egg is .not much krgor than that of- a hen. So* 'also, in tho 
ease of somo very largo fishes, the eggs are cxtfomdy small, 
beeauso tho young ones are able ut avmrr early age to seek fhoir 
own imbsiatimee in tho sea or 'tho j$uow. But n dog-fish n#fe A to 
have gwat, jttamgth, nud coireatjutnitlygraat size, when jt lVsel 
eft liberty, and tho vgg in which % is produced is krg«f»tfli order , 
■to give it a longer periodfia its dovoliipinOTrt. 

Bat it must bo olwpiwedp on the othor hand, -that amongst 
■fioae,animals, whose mode .Of lifu is pretty nearly the «unp, the 
(tike of the eggs does Wr proportion to the sine of the animals 
which pnjduue fliam. Tho sine of the ostrich and of tM> humming¬ 
bird, when in tho womb of flic mother, does not, differ iu the 
least; but the nearer they approach to tho feran of their retentive 
growths, tho greater does the drfeutice become. The sHfifcronco 
at the period whon the eggs are laid i# wety groat.; JtBbause tho 
quantity of nourishment requftofl in the one oboe is wdah larger 
than in tho other. 

The great diftemice between viviparous <Knd uvipgroM animal# 

■In, the presence or absence of the egg alt the jMriofiof 'biifiSr. In 
Uio former case the young are brought, to ouippinn'tive nwtority in 
the womb of the mother, inclosed only in* alatnlw-rnonibraiie, and 
nourished from day to day by her life-blood, In ovajanmisammo' 
on tho contrary, the nourishment in snjqdiod aH at onev, and 
inolosed with the embryo in ,a hard protective ecivorioig. By 
fiShc-s, inseetn, and, the greater number of reptiles, flic oggis hence¬ 
forth loft to its fate to be brought to maturity by-the heat of tho 
*sun, in flic water, in the earth, or exposed to the open air. 

But the young of most birds require not nourishment only, but 
« constant high temperature to bring them to maturity. ThU i.-, 
supplied by inelobUiv in a nest, and by the huat of the parent’s 
*body. Whon the food inclosed in tho shell is ajl used, tho little 
animal comes fiirt.h. It -is then cithur ahlo to seek its own suh- 
.ritftouce, as in the cash of chickens; or where a great development 
«f muscular power is needed to enable it to pass through the air, 
parent still continues to supply the necessary rapport. 

We hope wo have said enough to show our- readers tho immense 
interest attached to the study of those very common things tallt d 
eggs. There is none more Worthy the attention of uaturalistji; 
1ml, at too same time, there is n«uo mure difficult. The great 
delicacy of the phenomena which present themselves, and the 
groat complexity of the conclusions we. have to draw from them, 
and, above all, tho veil which men have for so long a period 
seomod disposed to throw over the origin of tho living mimal, 
have surrouiided the subject with innumerable ohstaSles. But 
we may rest assured that wha^'ver is a fit subject for human 
research. 

“ Jte that gtrteil us with so largr. di-cmirse. 

Gave us not that capability and god-like 1 canon 
• To rust 5n us unused.” 

Nothing ahotfffi be declared a mystery intended by Providence to 
be kept hidden from human oyea, until luimau intellect has, aft"! 
repoated-offoHs, boon bafiled iu tlio attempt to solve it. It i. 
time oaoagh to warn us away from the inner sanctuary of the 
temple of scioaoe, to cry W’ith a vou« of religious awe, “ J\ mi,/, 

0, proati ee/i prnftuu /” when our Worship has ceased to bchiinibie 
and devout, and has become impefitinent euridbity or impious 
prying, * V 

We may at some future period return [to this m<ft\ iuten atimv 
subject; and wo shall here mention, for the iufo»mafkm of om*®’| > 
readers, tliat the epyornis referred to in our Engraving «an s 
bird, of which tho fossil remains have been diseuvred t.i 
Madagascar, Tho bird itself is no longer in existence. ' 

To obtain a clear idea of the immense size of this bird, we luvr . 
but to compare its egg with that of the ost.rjc h, 11" the prop'.), Hi,,, 
of the bodies of tlio two buds be the «*uc os that of then. eg:>, 
the,,epyoniia would be to tbe ustrhh as fix to otti>, 

None of the remains oJ»the former hnj-e belli dispoveml except 

• • * 
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THE ILLUSTRATE!* EXHIBITOR, 


•tfieeggs and some bones, r but there cannot exist the smallest- doubt 
that hath belong to the samo animal. Some difficulty might he 
felt in pronntr..cmg whether the eggs wore tSose of an immense 
v .reptile, or a largo, bird. The structure of the shell is precisely 
analigous to that of the eggs of birds with short, or rudimentary, 
wiggt jiblmt the question has been set mt rest ,by tho discovery of 
hones close at hand. Upon an f ,examination,of the latter, some 


eminent naturalist*, have arrived at the conclusion, that this great 
bird of Madagascar should become the type of a new genus in the 
classification of the brevipenme, or Bhort-winged birds. 

The. epyonjis was discovered buried in alluvial deposits, evi¬ 
dently of recent fdhhatug^ and this circumstance warrants the 
belief that it holongefl td the fauna of the present age; and not 
only so 1( l;ut that it was still in existence A no vory distant period. 



coMPAiu'rrvr. view or the s'«e or tub egos or m ivbuent animals. 


1. Euvomis. 

2 . Ostrich. 

3. Causa wary. 

4. Wild Goose. 
6. Hen. v 


(i. rigeon. 

7. Hiunming-hird. 

8. Fugle. 

9. Vulture. 


r “10. IJt-ngnin. 

J1. UrooodUe. 

12. l’yjhon. 

13. Freshwater Tortoise. 


14. lloa of Si. I.ni in. 
]5. Tortoise. 

10. Ophidian. 

17. Dog-fish. ' 

18. Bay-fish. 
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WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 

"" 1 ... 



THE INUNDATION. 




None of ttio elements have contributed aomuch.to the progress of 
civilisation as water and fire, and yet none have inflicted upon, 
jnan calamities so terrible. The burning prairie and the Wring 
ooean are invincible by any exertion of unaided force which 
he can bring to bgar against thorn. But in fen intelligent 
more thou supplies the.ymnt of matejial strength. The hunter,, 
fires the jirairie to the leowaqj, and stands unscathed in tee midst 
of a circle of flame, whSo-thc affrighted <|oor flfts onward and is 
destroyed. - ■ 

The buttle, B is true, is xuAalwy* to the strong alone, but it 
is sometimes —(Lay, often. Eire ofton bums down houses, often 
whole cities, despite our effort* to present it. Tho ocean over- 
whelms tee mightiest navies, and # breaks down tee strongest 
embankments. In these awful catastrophes man seeks safety ft 


I The bailors rested on their .oars, and tho whole army Hstcnodfot 
a few minutes in mournful silence, • 

It has long been a matter of*disputa ttt what point instinct 
may bo said, to end and reasoPbegiis, Whether if will erer^hc 
sati&factejijy ended we cannot take upon ourselves to deteAiie;,, 
but this much is certain,^that acts and expressions of feeling Aftro 
been recorded of animals, which, jf they wore not djgtatod by 
reason, at least prove beyond doubt teat the brutes are in tea 
| habit, in many instances, *f drawing deduefionft' from analogy. 

| Wo cannot fi ll hpw far the resources of tho fewer creation, in 
| positions of peril and difficulty, may bo diminished by want of 
! ex]»ericnoo. It is a pity teat it is only vitliip. tho hgi few years 
i that men of scieute hnvo begun to direct thoteattention to tho 
| subject. Perl laps io bodyts placed in a mfrtj favourable position 


si 



bis reason, the brute irf its instinct;, Jut-tee laW/£ seems to 
reeoi'.nisi. tee superiority of tho lulnian inteiicet by flying to its 
master for aid in great peril. The association of fho anims|j(md 
the man emites between thorn a bond of affection—#Sojfc of 
solidarity, so to sjicak, the result rather ;8f sentiment tlian ofijpfil- 
eulat ion. AVlmt makes us regret tee loss of tho dumb companions 
with which they have lived in not their value only, but tbc^lovo 
they bear us. When the Persian King drove the Athenians from 
their native city, their dogs crowded to tho place of embarkation 
a cl attempted to get on board tfio gallics. When dspren back, 
t i.-y returned to life city, and wandered np and down the doseried 
streets, howling piteously. And wo aro told that many a harSyf 
soldier, whgjpsthe toss of his property and tlie approach!^ destrue. ■ 
lion of tho favoured republic of the bine-eyed goddess could not 
move, was softened to tears by this sad farewell of tha^pcor dogs. 


or making rescarelies in this department of natural history than 
artists, and to their labours we have of late been indebted for many 
striking illustrations of tee hnbih) of animals, valuable md less _ 
for teeir truthfulness than for thoir stjjentifte aeofiraoy. 

In our engraving tec artist has chosen a subjekw bioh exem¬ 
plifits not only the horrors of inundation, but strmWly depjet-^ 
tho alternations of hope and despair, mortal fjgaw aim maternal I 
affcAiou, in ft dumb brute! Wo comprehend at a glance tlie 
imploring agony 6f tee position—the last resource of unaided 
instinct; we can almost fancy we henT tho plaintive bowl of 
distress, and feci, in spite of ourselves, Borne sympathy with tee 
Btruggtos of tee mother and her young for safety. The planks ot 
the kennel oro already giving way. In *tiie distance is a village, 
half submerged; a boat is putting off to the relief of tlie drift¬ 
ing family. It is one of tee best effort# of tfle painter. 

• • *• I 
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TWg. LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 


c , At the coimnaijoemcnt, of the now year, and in the -opening 
ehUptor of our Instruction* iu.Needlowork, a few words a* to toff 
liwpe and aim of' our design will not, ptohjps, ho doetoocFiniip- 
propriate. F*W the earliest ages, tl|o needjpims j?een a resource 
„ to woman in all stations of Ink To the .wealthy It has proved 
toft sBloqo of many au how* j? fufferiitg and sorrow ^ to the poor 
xlt^kaji been, inhddition, the means of owning a livelihood. This 
soured xif income has, moreover, advantages which few can boast. 

'■ It dot^Ncot Ihvolvq the reading asunder of domestic tics (inL, 
evitable in many other branches of industry); it dlies not requirt 
■ an expensive ednotitiqp, or extraordinary talent. It is therefore 
peculiarly suited to the requirements of numliei|of young women, 
and thousands have, c?f late years, gained "their bread by their 
skill in decorative work. Until recently, embroider)', crochet, 
and knitting, in various styles, weije the principal branches of 
ornamental needlework. No^ another has bear introduced, which 
buls'feir to rival them all, and has, indeed, advantages which no 
other possesses. M r e allude, to tlio art of making point laec -an art 
once practised by every gentlowotlnn, and brought to the highest 
, perfection illthe convents both of England and foreign countries; 
'but which, foe more t-Han a century, fell so completely into neglect, 
that at length H eamn to bo regarded ns oue of the marvels of 
other days —a sort of mysterious wet, lost in the lapse of years. 
But the great valuo attachod to.tjfese- relics of antiquity induced! 
some adventurous indtviduala to turn their attention to thorn, in. 
the hope Of being-allte-tb produce similar wonders ; and jftaduolly, 
very gradually, «j»eeime#* ofiaco, scarcely inferior to the dtoicato 
antique iii Aosigu and nsseeutom, have hoen uumnfftotured by there 
enterprising women. • tMna wo to detail a titoo of the difRinftto* 
which they havo had to itorinount, wo should,soseAdy he orodifod! 
Even the materials had’, in many oases, to bo numof'.etured ex¬ 
pressly for tho lato, fur few of thosoin ordinary are were Suitable 
for thfe ddlicato work; and then, though noodles had gretttlv 
improved ajjaen the days of tho Sfuarfe, lmfertenafely,, umlle- 
v nmeu had not. IVc believe it is generally admitted that plain 
needlework is au art which has been greatly nogjoelod during the 
last fow yaays.' ■ It' is, iudoed. ono' of the rarest accomplish¬ 
ments. A wkiftmted mithpr observes, that twenty young Indies 
can sing passably fur one who nan jyrnl well. It is equally 
true that, twenty otto' do crochet or Berlin work for every one 
vvho can make akbiriti 

For embroidery,’ and many articles in ere edict and. knitting, 
the malarial* are *o expensive as to become a serious consi¬ 
deration, while the .gaftjtod- articles are of comparatively little 
value, Now, itt-flOiu&'witta, tile, labour is tins outlay the mart- 
rials have merely a fractional' value, Hwnco it- is peculiarly 
suited tWthoso wlioaf) modus are limited,; and if- the designs and 
instructions we shall lie fljwbllt^ to lay before out readers assist- 
in adding to their moans dr pleasure®, our labours will bo well 
repaid. 

Point lace, in all its varieties, with diagrams of the stitoho^ 
will therefore form one of the leading features of the Ncedlowoi* 
Department of Ttra TuiUSthatbjj Exninrron, aso> Ma.oazi.nr or 
Art for !S52; and noveltii*s in embroidery, crochet, knitting, 
netting, and every other kind of fashionable feminine employ¬ 
ment, will have its due place. Nor will the current fashions be 
negh i-ted. To dress becomingly is the duty of every wOman, in 
every station; and we trnat our hints on the prevailing modes of 
iittsre, aided % tho observajflwis of some of our most eminent 
arlMee, will he aeceptabln.to quj loir renders, * 

In emioltnjtAi, let us add, that wo shall-avail ourself of overy 
i -unons vhifi tho experioneft of years can suggest fu make the 
ft Ladies’ ncpnftqjout of Tins Iu,ostkaw-.i) ExHinirou tho moat 
perfect of its kind. In designs and receipts wo purpose giving 
the very best and most appropriate materials that Eggiisli 
or foreign manufacturers can supply. Wo shall, notice im¬ 
provements in articles and implements ; and, in availing ourself 
of tho increased hmvvlodge obtained by daily study in tie grail 
school of art afforded bfftbe Exhibition of tho year now past, we 
hope to render this biwtcfc of our Maqaunr or Au-r aeoept- 
i^uhic to all classes of ourEouritrywoinen. 


IJCSTHUCTIUNS IN CROCHET. > . 

Ijfbfing oar Wfelt hi. give, as, we procoed, as great a variety of 
subjects as pusffhle in the Ladles' ,IWpufcfiheht, we will begin by 
a brie# abstract of toottaMBlused ini cmdict,’ with such other ^ 
instnictkros as may be'iieeeeafcry for understanding every receipt 
and design that, .can possibly appear, Should future difficulties 
puzzle the worker, it is to bc« hoped that'* reference to these ‘ 

! instructions will assist irfteviycoming totem. 

Thr, Sti , reM*i used iu crochet *5ira> sAain, slip, single, double, 
treble, <t% lady treble &ochet. 

ToM.aki/tfethkpin, form a loop-on the thread, insert the hook in 
it, and draw tho thread in another, loop through Jibs. Continue 
this to form n succession qf stitches. 

Slip-otitch is pado by drawing a thread fit ante through nrtv ; f 
fiven stitch and the loop which is on the needle. ' 

Single Crochet (written s.c,)'.-'—Having a loop on the needle, 
insert tho hook in a'stitch, and draw the thread through in a 
loop. You then have two on the hook; draw the thread through 
both at once. ■ 

Double Crochet (d.e,,), -~T\vist the thread round the book before 
inserting it in the stitch, through which you draw the thread in a 
loop, Throe loops being then on tho needle, draw the thread 
through two, and then through Idle one just, formed and the 
remaining one. 

Treble-Crochet (t.c.) and hong Treble (long t.e.) nre veiled 
' the same manner; in the former the thread U put Uric.-, m the 
latter (Arcs times, round the Jutok, boforo inserting it into the - t in 

To Join Lenre. 1 .— Whon one part of a leaf, (lower, bee., 1 - to be v 
joined to another, drop the loop from your liooL, iv]io-b io-eif Wt 
in the place to be joined; draw tho loop through and eoulim,- 
working. • 

To J'aenfrom oncltoundtoaiioi/wifi/bcul lireakiug tin Tinr.n! — 

In working mats and many similar art iclfs this is verj (h-su-,-,ble. 
Having finished one round, see whether a s.e., J.e., m 1 <-. .-’it'-'i ■ 
begin tho next; for s.c. make one chain, for do. (love, lor t e. 
|pur; slip the needle out, and twist the chain, then eonihnm 
working. # Tlxia tsvittod chain will liavc^all the nppoavimee of a 
or t.e. stitch. Should the round not begin exactly m lb. 
same pladb, slip-stitch to tho part where it commem es. it v. i 1 ! 
seldom he more than a few stitches in advance. 

Square Crenel is atoms often used, and generally uiobretinal, 
as tihn engraved pattoms are mostly in it. Lost, howeiri, nnv 
our readers should not Uc familiar witb.tlic mime, vre n i 1 ! plj. ■ 
it. The squares arc aiSior open'or,close. An open i qume ermn.i t, 
of ono d.i-., two eh.—missing two on the tine beneath,before iit.il.in" 
the next stitch. A oEmo square has tlirco sueeesuve il e ’flue, 
any given-number of close squares,followed by au ope-, v.iil 
have an many times three d.e., and one oner; arjd any foundation 
matte tor a pattern to Be worked in square crochet will have a 
number of ohaias dit^ible :by throe, leaving one over. 

To (contract, litt i Wye .—lafeiratihg loaves and hfltny othqr thingr, 
this is very useful. It can he done in d.e., t.c., or long t.e. 
Having twisted toe thro&drouud the noodle as often as the stitch 
may require, insert it in tho work, and half-do a stitch. Instead 
of completing it, again, twist tlic thread round, until' the sume 
juunber of Jaaps are and work a stttch cmupletely. Thtisf". 

two stitches, 4||Bgi in tho work, there is only one head, 'final 
suoceskjyoly repeated materially contracts au edge. 

% Hein an a Thread _Avoid joins in open work as much ns 

possible. In close work, whether d.c. or s.o., they will not be 
perevihed. Finish too ititeh bf drawing tho new thread through, 
allqjving a omiple of i&itoos fer bSth ends, which yon hold in. 

To Work with several Cotom-j. -Hold toe threads not in use 
along tho edge of the work, and Wor k them in. When the colour 
is to be changed, begin the stitch with the old colour, and com-''* 
it. with the new, which continue to work with, bidding the 
loiter iif. If only one stitch of a colour is to be used, you tinc.li 
one stitelp and hegia too next with it; Iliac ehiaige. Colours 
are aeldoia intcrjoiied, except ia solid work, such as'the ends of 
purses, nfets worked over cord, and the like. 
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* 'To War# Over Cord.— Hold it in the loft hand, with the work, 
and work round it, M you ■fould if it wore merely gp end 
,of thread. Tho # stitches must, however, ho sidgciimtly (dose to 
covej(it entirely. * , , , * 

* To Tfork witJi'Jteadt,- -Beads must WArst lh|eiid«a oa-the 
silk, or other material, ajpi fton drs>p®t'd, e aec(^tf(pn^ Jorttxo jErattora, 
on wlmt is usually ttelfgUt..fjhp wijoiggsidtj of tlS(«-«'or3% This 
side presents-a te<%ev|(*l appewaabo-thail #o b^etn^fdllow* 
that when boad^mrses are wprkod flom’aa'engraidjjt, they are 
worked the rovnrsq of the Usual way~-mmely, Ijpnm’ right to left. 

The Mark* used tn O’or.to'ftrcr^i'*.—Th«e.are yery s simplj, 
when understood' .Titey fa printers' mitStsxuisterisfci^crossos,! 
daggers, and soraetinttSt’ «ise or two fliers. *Tli9y are ’fist'd to 
mark repetitions, and saye spare. The principal tbiuj^to ol>s<tty r o 
is, that in every row- or round, if one of any uied, » 

second, simifa otic, 1 is snrikto- be found; and tftlK^iepelition 
oecurs between tho two, hhweVer %r distant apart.’. Suppose a 
row of a pattern' to bntwrittpn thusi — X 'i d.c., *t eh., miss 
4, * 1 d.c.. 1 ch., miss 1, * tlm;e times, 5 d.r., x twice^ it 
would, at full length,’ bo —2 d.'C,, i ch., miss 4, 5 d.n., 1 ch., miss 
1, f> d.e.. 1 eh., miss 1, d d.e.,*l eh., miss 1, 5 d.o., 2 d.c., 4 eh,, 
mi" I, ft d e,, 1 eh,, miss 1, 5 d.e., 1 ch., miss 1, 5 d.e., 1 ch., miss 


i X 8 s,,'8 g., 1 b., 1 2 W., 1 «„ I ipey, l g.,4 w,, 2 s., 1 

: fid *$*;» 1>M tv„ X « times, 

. j *- IX# (Sgtijd : isi ijfif i'<n> t 1 s., 1 gny. 

!'■ 1 s„'4 grey, ts.,'3 wy..T%, #&,**.»,**> r *i 

2 s., 3 gwy, lid., 1 w.,X- A tupoa. ‘ 


s,, o 

/• 





1, d d.e. ft will lie seen that one 


ton occurs within 


•■./other , as in tho stitebes lH'twemV'tic aston^p. Another mode 
of shortening receipts can bo used only where a row has a centra 
both hides of which correspond ; tho bitter living the name as 
tin 1 former. Worked hookwaivle. Then tho letters h, a, am usod, 
to m,o k that, in tlic latter part of the row you reverse tho in- 
Klnieuons. h , 7 d.c., 3 ch., miss 2, 1 d.e., 2 eh., miss 1, o, 1 d.e. 
(the centre stitch), Would be, 7 d.c, 3 oh , miss 2, 1 d.o , 2 ell., 
mi.'..! 1, 1 d c.; miss 1, 2 ell.. 1 d.c., utin 2, 3 ch., 7 d.c. These 
letters and tho printeri’ marks are equally used in knitting. It 
is cii-n to see flow much apace is gained by the. nsa of thou 
abbreviations, n Vnowlodge of which is easily acquiied. l’ro- 
hahly unny of our friends arc already familiar with tlic anbstnnco 
of this preliminary lesson; hut as daily experience convinces us 
that many are still ignorant of the prm^iiles of crochet, we trust 
tie- good-nature of tho adopts will lijal them to evuuse. this 
oei'.ip.iliiin of a page, in c'Cisi lcratinn of tho benefit it will he to 
tie ir h'ss fortunate friends. , 

Oiii' word on tho implement termed S’ orooliot-lino^. It should, 
riot ho shaip or pointed, either in tlm point or barb, but smooth, 
and quite free from any angularity that can catch thoVlk. Cheap 
uml common crochet-hooks aro in tho end the dearest, as they 
break cotton, ravel silk, wear out the patieuufe and prick the 
finger. They should ho of the best steel, highly polished, and 
firmly li ved in ivory hqjidtcs. Those we use have been made at 
on: recommendation, and have tho m ii:e engraved on every 
handle. This saves tlm tiresome and uncertain reference to a 
gunge. These iiooks are termed ‘‘ tapered, indented" emclicl- 
lioolrs • I'hi'TOR op I.Minis’ IWaHTJUENT. 


• lOUNGUNG.CAP (IN GRpCHfiX), 
Jl.VTKnur.B.»..fl skeins of bright, scarlet Berlin wool; 5 shades 
of green ditto, (i skeins each; .12 skeins of blahk, and 4 of groy; 
4 skeins of white, and 4 of gray flow or filuselle silk, A liand- 
some shaded tassel, and a tall of rather fine twine. 

.The whole of this cap is worked in see., over the twine. 
Begin with the hand rgntid the head, by, working.240 stitches 
with black wool, on the twine, s$tl closing, into.a rowftk 
2nd Hound (black and' grey wool): $<;•$ b^Jk add fcgrey 
alternately, x all round. fV '* 

3rd (B. wool, white silk): X 1 h., 8 X allyouadiV 
4th: Blin k all round. • . - 

5th . Scarlet all round. : 

Bill (Scarlet anil darkest green); X 2 8„ 4 g., 42 s., X 5 ftmes. 
7th (Scarlet, Bame graon, and white): X 2 s., 5 g., 8 s., Jr, 
9 «., 3 g , 16 s., 2 v,, 2 s., X 5 times. 

Sth (Scarlet, 2ad darkest green, Ifindc, and white) • X* 2««., 

2 g., 1 1)., 0 g., 4 s . 5 w., i 2 g., 1 n., 3 g., S 4 g.,\ s.,,3t'| 

1 a., 3 w , 1 f^, X»i ti)n."5. 

9th (Sum? colours) : X 2 3 g., 1 b,, 2" g,, 4 s., 1 w*, 4 s., 4 w:, 

2 s., 2 g., Ci s., 6 g., 2 a., 6 w., ) s., 2 w., l a,,, X 5 tii.f?.i. 

lfith (S.'nita, hlaeli, whjiS, andjiray silk, 3rd Shade of green): 


, I getw, l a., tv.| x d tiM3R. % 

lfith (tame oohmv.t with liglitost groon); X 2 w. (owrfi^tan 
first of laat wmo(l) # '7*.,' 3 g., 2 w„ 3 s., I gray, 1 1 w., 3 a., 

*», tl»n l.(5n l b., ig,,.8 a., fhpk’i l-P.,;2 |}roy, b». it,■ X 8 
i times. , *• v •* , * 

14th (tamo, with iighftst greott but , 0 «e): ^ f W., 8 5 g.„ . 

2 3., 2 w., 1 3 gray, I b., 3ta., 2 i g.^3,b.,,4 g., $ 8., 2 g., 

, Is., 1 w., I s., 2 grpy, 1 s., 2 greyf. 1 b., 1 w.', X 5 times. 

15th (Sam«, wifli next darkest green): 3 g., 4»g., 1 li,, 1 g., 

2 s., J w1 s., I w., 1 2 w., 1 s., 3 w„ 2 a., 7 g-, 1 6 g-, 

2 3 w., X a., 8 grey, 1 X w., J s., x*5 times. 

Ifilh (Scarlet, black, whites an<k nqjrt darkest green): X 6 g., 

: 1 in, 2 g-, 2 s. , 3 w r ., 2 s„ 5 w„ 3 s., & g., 1 s., 3 g., I b., 2 g., 2 

4 w., 3 R , 1 w., 1 b,, 1 g., X*5 times. 

1,7th (Same colmivs): X 1 s., 1 g^, 1 s., 2*$., lb., 3 g., 3 e., 

9 w., 2 g., 1 g., fl 2 g., 1 b., 3 g,, 5*., 5 w., 2 s., X 5 times.* 

18th (Scarlet, white, darkest, green) : X X g., 2 6 g,, li s ,. 

: 4 w., 12 w., 2 a., 2 g., fi e., 6 g., 7,e., 3 w., 3 a., X, 5 times. 

19th (Scarlet and dacknst green) SX t 3 g. (oyer oentre 3 
of d g.), 15 r., I g., 8 s., 3 14 B„ X 5 tijnes. ’ . 

Ifour ruumls of searlnt eomplute t.li8' band round tho head. 

Tiu: ^Toe op t«j; Car.—This is worked from the reutro, and 
gradually increased until ^f tho samft dimensioua asAhi' band., that 
is, emitniuing 240 stitches. 

k 1st.-. Begin liv winking 12 stitches with black wool on the 
i twine, and forming into a round. 

2nd : Increase to 24 stitches, 
i 3rd ■ Increase to 4fi. 1 

j* 4th (Blade and gray) • X 2 g., 2 b., X 13 times, 'f> 

5th (Black and white) : )( 3 a-, over % grey, 2 ( b,. ovor b., X 
| 13 times. 

Sth (Blai,ik> and .scarlet) : X .4 ». ovw 3 w., 2 b. over b., X 12 
times. 

. 7th to lll.li ft Hinds: AH scarlet, incisasing sufficiently to keep 
t|p, work pevfeetlj fiat, and having 120 stitches in the last round, 
or 3 times 15. * ‘ . 

12th (White, scarlet, and lightest* green) e X 5 g- on 4 »., 2 s. 
on 2, 1 <r. on 1 3 a, on 3, 3 w. on 3 8,, 4 a. bn 3, X 8 times. 

13lli (White, scarlet, UntlHi^htesrt grcd’ti) ; y S i„ I g., 4 s., 

2 sr., 2 1 w., 2 1 g., X 8 times,, [Observe that care must 

lie taken to inert-use, so thru tin: pattern logins always at the same 
point.] , • 

14th (White, scarlet, and 4t'd gl'ftai) ? X 2 g., i s., 2 g. (ovei 
2nd and 3rd of 4 g. in last, round), 5 s., 3 W„ 2 s,, 1 w., 1 s„ 2 g , 

X 8 times. 

15th (%mc greon, white, and scarlet.) i X !a, over 2 g„ 2 more 
[•«., 1 g., 1 s., 1 g., 3 S. over 2; X g., 2 b., 2 w., 2 s., 1 w , 2 s., 
2<g., X 8 tijnjM. 

lfith (Darkest green hut one, white, and scarlet) • X 1 s, 2 « , 

1 s., 1 w., I s., 2 g., 1 a., 2 g. 
tidies. 

■ 17tht, (Same colours) 1 s. 

%., 3 »,, X 8 times. 

18th (Darkest greon,. white, and sora'let): x 2 s., 2 w. 

2nd and'3rd of 4 white? in li^troupd), 5 s., 12 i 
the 1st of 2^green), Iscariot, X 8 times. 

There will now bo 208 studies. Work two of searl . ( V 

(tpercasing to 240 ), and then join onlkc band,. This is done by * 
MsSSjig the top of tho 'hand andodga.of tlm inund together, and 
Wooing ope round, tailing up tho ohmn of tattt. Work on the 
twino witli hhtek wool and' whitesilk, 2 stitehee of. each alter¬ 
nately. rotta ifi the and of twine. Taka owe, i»i placing the 
two parts of tbs cap togi'ther, to make That part, whie'i begins 
eviTy round at the same place in both, as a small defect in the 
pattern is inevitable, and must bo covered by tin- tatuel. Draw 
the string of the tassel through the ecntlr of the crown, and fasten 
it in its place. Tho cap may be lined with sAflut nursnst. * * 

f tlCVji r-s » ,-j * %*. "tat *, icy , ttf-: .tsf’ 1 ' " ' ! *■- . 


6 s-, 2 w., 1 «., 2 g., I s., X 8 
4 w., 3 s., 3 g.. 5 s.. 2 w., I s , 
* 

’(tlic last over 


vi p- ^wic last 
I wo rourPli of m 
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XOVNOtNO CAT, IN CKOCHF.T. —{Set pago 15.) 


/• 


EMBROIDERED NpXL-BOOK, Oil CIGAR-CASH. 
Mateuiaib.—A piece of the finest kid leather, eight inehus by 
twelve. The colour should he a ^a$k stone; with fine 
ombre embroidery silks, bjue and yellow green ; four or 
ftve shades of pink, a needleful of each of which will 
suffice, and the same quantity of yellow.' 

Embroidery on leather is done in the same manner as 
every * other kind of coloured embroidery; but as the 
leather is apt to give'way when the stitches,are very 
close to each other, it should he lined with 'fine linen 
before .being stretched in the frame. As .the term ombri 
may bo new to some of our readers, wo may remark that 
it is the proper name ftfr those silks which are shaded in 
various tints of the, same colour, Chind silks are those 
shaded in various tints of different colours. Tho same 
observation applies to shaded wools. 

The design is to be marked on the leather, in the same 
mannflf as in other embroidery. 11 consists of a spray of 
tho Mopliilla, and forget-me-nots in the centre, with a 
delicate sprig of rosebuds and leaves in each comer, so 
arranged that they nearly, form, a wreath. As tho en¬ 
graving is given the fill! sire, the pattern may be traced 
from it. Tho leaves arif worked in tho usual long em¬ 
broidery stitch, from the centre vein of each leaf to tho 
cdfee, wjjoro the outline must he very clear and. exact. 

The haves being so small, the centre vein only is indicated 
m the work; it is done in half polka stitch ; the stems 
aro worked in tho sonic. In the'V4ry small leaves, and 
the petals of rosebuds, no twining is made. 

It requires a little tint properly to. use the ombre silks. 

It will mil do, for instance, to begin a leaf just at the end 
of the light part of a needleful*of-silk, as that would 
make the point and "upper part of the leal the darkest 
a shading nover seon in nature. Neither should tho 
lower side of a loaf bo tho lightest. .This must ho 
avoided by beginning the lower side with the darkest 
part of tho needleful of silk; and as this needkdjjl may 
extend from tho darkest to the medium tint, or from tho 
medium to the very lightest'(with any gradation between), 
it will he easy to work half a dojtOn loaves, all differing 
in some degree from tho others, .’ adliip Wing extremely 
dark, and others .very light. The veiniqgs should contrast 
' slightly uifh tie leaves; a very dark*leaf may have a 
ligMerWcin, tyrul ' «' 

The oh^Nitions we have made about shading the leaves 


each rosebud should he of one, shade, and all should differ* 
as much as possible. . , 

The lines in the engraving indicate the-direction of the 
stitches in Various parts, and the tint shows the degreo gt 
light which wilfhave the best effect. The eyes of tho flowers 
are worked in French knots with, (he yellow silk. ' Theto are 
six of those knots in the centres of (he flowers, and one in 
each of the forget-me-nots. 4 

gTiToirtw 6san. * 

Tho Frtttch -Shot.—This stitch is formed by drawing the 
needle through at tho 6 exaet place ♦hero the spot is to be 
made ; then, vhile holding the sfflt with tho left hand, about 
two inches from the*work, twisting tba point of tho noodle 
twice round ft, close to tho embroidery. - Again insert the 
needle in tho same place you drew It out; and when tho 
thread is pulled through tightly, the knot vEll be found 
complete. , 

0 Half-Polka Stitch. —A succession of stitoheS, of which the 
second is taken half-way down the side of tho first, and half¬ 
way beyond ft. Tho next being worked in tho same way, 




KwuuoniKitv stitch ns fou Nona book. 
may he applied also to ttjj: flowers: the lowest petals should ho tho 


darkest; the bui^of tlfe centro flowers must bo of the darkest 
*hue; the forget-me-nots at thotop of the spray should be light; 


EMiiomnatn note boon. 

two threads aro always side by side. 

pmbrbiderf/ Stitch .—In this tho stitches are parallel, and either 
short or lpng, as the pattern may require. Sometimes, they are 
radiated, diverging from tho same point, or inner side of a circle 
but they never cross over each other ; tho object being to present 
(1 4 s * smooth a surface as possible, (See diat/ralns.) 

» lti future articles on coloured embroidery wo shall refer tho 
reader to these instructions. > 

Both .rides of tiro note-book aro to he worked. It,, should ho 
mounted T)y an ornamental bookbinder. The pot ki ts are ma le 
of leather, like the cover, lined with ,ich watered silk. 
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# LOtSAL AJfD .DOMESTIC‘SCENES. 


THE WOODEN LEG. 


#■ • 


AnT has achieved gome of it« most popular works by founding 


them upon homely, sibiple, and pathetio subjects. In 
tho “ Soldier's Dream,” the “ SoJjiior's Jttetum, and the - 


poetry, 

Soldier's 


Death,” have l>oc% immortalised. Those subjects have been ma'do 


and historic#! narrative, have united in its adpbrstion. We 
present our readers with a wel^-finished engraving, from a beau¬ 
tiful drawing by Kam. Sik^jidbt, for Die incident of “The 
Wooden Leg” is,, unfortunate^'&ut too eonunon, and '“comes 

I 



• • 

equally famJha by tho sister art of painting. “TheWoIwen Leo’ 
has become tho thomo of several well-known productions; and 

not only in Finland, but oi’.The Continent, painting, nmsie, verse, 

• ■ 

O • 


hojne to the businesses and bosoms” of people of every country.— 

A young soldier, returning alone fronj the thentro of war to his 
native village, and to tho malic scenes of hi* childhood, marches « 
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painfully’ and slowly along tlio road indicated to him in his 
description of route. Fastened to the little^ havresac at his 
buck, is tho r9\md tin ease containing that document, and 
Vvhaty^JWother-— the certificate of his discharge. He is u inva- j 
lided” by his country, for he has been disabled for the remain- | 
dor his day* while engaged in iU service.* Ho marches on i 
resolutely, but not, as of old, wi4b activity o* without pain, for ! 
you see^him now with n womlei^Jcg, which strikes with mono- | 
to miss sound against the publiFH**'!. 

u T$ut pcojik" said hi. Kossuth, ‘‘arc always just, always ! 
pood," autd for that reason the sung or the fainting that is based j 
upon riome^ionoM. feeling, that oppresses some imperishable prill- j 
riplo, imvor appeals in vain to the sound,-unvitiated sensibilities : 
of the mass. • 

The soldier before u< is young, but his features do not express ! 
youth; there is a certain austerity and sadness on them. The j 
ohoel, i arc JkJKow; the foieliead, dark with the fierce suns and 
inclement seasons lie lips endiued, is ^narked with pveiualuru j 
wrinkle?, Ms eyes, sujTonnded by a sunken discoloured ring, j 
have tint look of mournful patience which is left on the fae.o of 
one who bos had to endure much, and Ills induced it well. 

He arrives at a ullage, lie* church of which had been for some 1 
time visible above the trees. All at once, at a tutu of the road, 
♦hi' sound of tho clarionet in borne along the browse to hi* ears; ! 
mid a little faithor on, through on opening hi the preen shades, he 
beholds the ulkigcw dn'icing in ©in of those rustic balls of which | 
gaiety and cheerful lies* arc the life. 

^Mounted on te\o empty cask-', n ith a plank across them fora : 
plutfoim, the minstrel i were pomiup forth Heir vehement nni*ie ; 
wliile the couples whirled around through the aerial lace-work of 
light and shade .v formed In the rays of the sun and the foliage 
through which they pmudrat tl. 

The soldi’'r halts abrupt,!) , and, bis back Leaning agaiust n 
pn'inp, his left iuiud renting on th'* lop of hi® walking-* tick, and 
liii right half open, ha-mmg lisih*,*. he c mtcmjdakthe bmii! 
with mute emotion. A thou and menmrics iteublleMranie thronp- 
ing to his heyit. IFo h ‘held, in the mind's eve, bis own village ; 
mu! he thought of the tinv when ho hr.l h*d the rUtiiet; upon the 
gi. -n. No one belter knew Jiovv to keep the time and measure of 
the music; nmy* had a lighter fojt, m a ineni'T eye, ora readier 
a,i ! wittier tongue. No one’s heart was in those days more joyous 
than his. Tie* young girls a!I liked him the lust fin a paitucr. 
Niu»v then, only very few years had pas . d , and what a change ! 
Thc^ni'rry daiicci of other times whs jeturniog home, bent by 
fitMue, mutilated by wai, imt to bo rccoguined by the cV’.s of 3iir* 
f mu *r companions, and hnidty, perhaps, byauy eyes except thn^* 

(»!‘ -i mot!e*r. A bowman, who was passing by tliL disabled 
adlier mice a horseman, too -paused «t thi* scene, whbh he 
uudcisinod at u ghmcite llo waited till the soldier should ie«uuio 
hi i march <„ lint ihc dancing continued, and the soldiei contemn <1 
t >"i'e Tie' stronger \mi‘ £urwa^dci, parsing dost* te tie* poor 
fell >v*, and th* 1 sound of the horse’s hoofs did not route him, or 


make him look up; and, casting a furtive glance, the stranger saw 
two tears flowing silently down*thc hollow chocks of the way- 
( forer. * A • .* , ^ 

In ©very point of view, public and private—dn what tbfkrSifflkp 
community as well ns what regards tho individual— war is an evil 
and a curse. Nor is the recruiting Bystem loss so, whether as 
carried oi^f in France or in England. In Ffanoo there is the Con¬ 
scription, by means of which e^pry me is obliged to serve, on 
whom the lot falls, according to tho impartial ^.ward of chance 
From the prince to the peasant, every one, whoso health or whose 
organisation does not present impediment^, is obliged to run tlic 
risk of this lottery^ and whoever dray^} tho futal billet or number 
from tho urn, is then forced either to take tho uniform for five or 
bo con \ ears, or to find a fit and proper substitute. This, when 
effected, is generally by moans of money, A needy young man is 
found who, for a price varying from twelve poundf upwards, is 
ready to sell his personal freedom, mid to adopt killing according 
t<> rules us his profession, for the term of years specified ; and on 
receiving hi*? money, he reliovd^the payer of tho unfortunate 
hiilct, and takes it. himself. This system of recruiting is one to 
Mhiih all arc equally liable, and n system in which no oneenteis 
the service without knowiug wliat lie is doing, and what he hv* 
to expect. TJie operation acts, so far, with a sort of general jiii 
partiality in its injury; it hikes phiee in the face of day, and 
according to long-tsslablislied and intelligible rules. 

Iu England, no man is forced to become a'soldier by law. Hut 
the army must be kept up to its desired footing, by sonio menus or 
other; and lienee springs one of the greatest disgraces who h tie* 
swial arrangement i of » civilised country over embodu d withm 
them. The r< *<* roiling- sergeant, when short of volant coin icvmK 
to the p<'isujision«, or rather illiiMons, of pot* of beer and iih'iimi v, 
of s]>int,. It i-. a serious mattei to choose 0111 \ callin „ f'*i hli , 
it is a mutter 'which might to he decided with ilie # oy»v njie.i, w if'i 
judgm-'sif, caution, and careful cmwidmnti.m It h ge'i< > l ill\ 
decid'd in a state of inc.%ahle rirunkotmeis, a< id: m legmd on: 
soldmis. Ttjc) an* taken to tin* pot-hoiLo*. “ a Uu< f r. pul io: i 
tin ir mouths to steal thcii brains u shilling K slip;*: d mio their 
bund'', on which, »1 th“ time, they arc as likely to walk :h on 
their fee*; and iu ! thev are B«diUrr-t, if not for life, vt lor a long 
eerie• ot )ear^. 

As tliu case rudwallv stands, it is notorious that, in nine i a-, 

<i * 

ouli of leu, luTore the iecnutin;i-8ergeant nflikcs a KaMttr of th* 
Eugli^hmariy be first makes a bruit of him. But take it ?i< ite. 
herd, and removo all its incidental ulmsc s, how sad-n profusion i» 
that of flic fight mg-in an—or, rather, how doplouble an tho. 
abnird pi.ision 4 ' which have given a sort of qntt*i necessity to tin* 
existence of such a profession ! Tin* popular little song hae *»-n 
and ecntiuicnt in it ae as humour . - 

“ If I were Queen of England, 

Or, »till better, Pope of liomc. 

VA tiuvc no hghting mcnoibraiul, 

Kor weeping maitlsj at home.” 

f • 


WOfiKSllOl’S, MAXJJi'AGTOBIES, AN 1 ) LADOliATOKIES. 


A VISIT TO THE OUTTA TEliClIA WoflKS. 


Wi. livo iii fv/nt/ul liiui*; cnil ovpry d.iy biings tn light *omu 
If-.I- diMMver) in M-unu-e oml tin: arte, w «toja‘ SfWfinl up[i!iu»ti.in. 
nt‘Ijnm u hut uniipiircti*^ ojct'iit*hew, n flash of the 
(liviiu- t.|ui'l( convoys inlA^igea^j from jviint In jwint, ov<a - 
Hioimt.iins, au^hrohcU tbu very «vi itself; there, the discovory of 
i M, a lav i^.iiaturo rolls roniancr >f lialf it* Uienjis, and cvpkin*, 
'.Ki joi't. tho duaniy snjicrotitions of our anooctorfl; cvoryviicio 
the niiu.l of iinu is active and awake, and ready to receive now 
iiu|«-suiiv:s. Indeed, one of the mast lvmi'.rkable charaetoiislies 
of the iv’o m v. 1 1 kiIi wo live is—not (Iv olutinate adhemiuc to 
oh! eiivtoiu, v In. h n eminently di^tiuyuistiod our immediate jire- 
de. i .or.o - no! a li«m .hello!' in the powers nf novel ii;e, i,'ie.s - 
Dnt an inijinrinj? spn d, vfeieh, in sumo eases, amounts almost to 
it ue.-aide . ■ odtdjfi. 

V. itiim the memory of jli, It... men, steam and (t.edight, ehetii- 
* ^ity awl jf!ilviSuii.n.,tphote^"i;|a y and mesmeri-m, vvu- uiiktiowji 


ageneus to the preat muss of the people ; 0 tmd it is only williin the 
Ust ten j'Eftra that tlio Substance called “ Gutta Porclia” has bo- 
<ojne#n usufal appliance in domestic'life. 

AVj. jmrpose, aided by the paneit of the artist, to record bra.ily 
the hiatoiy and usca of thifl cuiious vegetable gum. Let us glance 
at tbo 

d, OUTTA PJIMOIU. l.V ITS KAWVB VKIODS. 

Like photography and tho new planet, this product seems to 
have had more than one discoverer—Dr. Montgomerie, assistant- 
surgeon to the Presidency at .Singapore, and ^lr. Tlmnias Taj1.1i, 
ofimi; iiN agent to tho Messrs. Voitcll, tlio well-Lnown (lonsls of 
i.vetor, eurll claiming the discoveiy as his own, though cncli was 
mill’s diataiit from, and acting independently of,lbcii(bi i. Prim if v 
of discovAy, however, seoius hy common assent to he given to 
the first-named gentle .nan. The horlic of the gutt^periha lice is 
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in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, where there is reason to 
Relieve that it is indigenous. Jn|be year 1824 Dr. Montgomerie was 
out in the woods at Singapore, wJmntoxobsftfvjiy^hj^iiiicL of 
a ulgPw woodsman, ^QpBfthe taHnoof which 

♦as composed of a strange substance. “ I questioned tho work¬ 
man, in whose possession I found it," says tho Doctor, in his 
account to tho Society of Arts, “ and heard that tho material of 
which it was formed could he moulded into any form byMipping it 
into hot water, when it became is plastic as clay, and wlioit cold 
regaining its ordinal hardness and rigidity.” Subsequent inquiry 
led to the fact tbat'gutta perdin, like caoutchouc, or india-rubber, 
is the sap of a specie* of sapotitoe#lis forest tree, thousands of 
which abound in the dens? forests of the Malty peninsula. Our 
engraving will convey a good idoa of itiftnoble proportions. 

Of course, the Doctor was not long in disseminating his know; 
edge of so remarkable a substance. Ho speedily procured speci¬ 
mens of the*tree and its product in various states of preparation, 
and forwarded them to the Society of Arts in London. As soon 
us it arrived in this country, itospoouliar properties were rigidly 
inquired into; and, its vulur»in manufactures being speedily 
ascertained, the gold medal of tho Society was i warded to tho 
Doctor as the first discoverer. 

This substance derives its name, not from tip.' scientific, world 
—though it is curious tliut tlic tiist half of the term is the Latin 
n ord foi drop, whence it might be concluded that gutla pereba 
mount, the droppings of the pcrclia tree —-but from Dio native 
Malays, irta pronounced perish*, not fieri,-a. 

In Montgomerie had several opportunities of becoming ac- 
qu.iiiiVd with the method by which tho gutta or sap was obtained 
Irani the tree. The fruit yields a “ eoiiereto'and edible oil, which 
e. used by the natives with their food wlulu the sup circulates 
b"i v ecu the bulk ami wood of the tree in vessels whose course is 
: iilfi. i.-ntlv veil marked by block longitudinal minks. At fust , 
tie huliii's were in the. habit, when they requiied a supply, of 
loll,up the tree; hut experience soon (might them that the milky 
I'm'' might lie collected by cutting Hotelier hole ami there in the 
trunk, and that in this way the life of the tice might, be saved lor < 
Inline “tappings,” Tin s.ip coagulates In a few mumlcs after it 
is coll, etui, but before the crude gum becomes quite hard, it is 
kminleil by hand into compact oblong masses fronts, "on totwelie 
im lies in leuglli, bv fom m five in thiikncss. This part of the 
voik is moslh performed by women, as seen in die engmv^ig. 
The him ks mads up for exportation, however, arc not always of 
omlouii sioo and appcaianec, tile fancy of tho rude barbarian 
souk times giving them strange forms null'll as that of a bird w itli 
red berries for eyes, images of ships, quodiupeds, or the “ Imimiii 
l.i'c ditilie.” The gum is always sold by weight--a fact which 
a. ialien advantage of *by the crafty m^ige, who, in htimblo imi- 
tnium of more clever adulterators, sometimes introduces a stone or 
heavy substance into the interior of the mass. As it would entail 
a serious loss of time cgi the merchant if ho were to cut each 
block at the port of shipment, if often happens that, on the sub¬ 
stance reaching this ooimlry, it is found to conceal stones oj rub¬ 
bish ; and* thon, woo to the purse and tho cutting-knives of the 
purchasers! JJesidos this, however, the blocks often contain a 
vast mnount of unavailable material in tho shape of balk, dirt, 
leaves, and so on, which become accidentally incorporated with 
the gum. * 

from the examination of tho specimen sent over by Dr. Mont¬ 
gomerie, it, became, apparent that a large trade in the article would 
speedily take place ; anil in a few months the jungles the Jchore 
Archipelago, the scene of the first gatherings, were explored by 
Englishmen, Chinese, and Malays, in search of ■the gum-exuding 
tree. Their efforts were actively seconded by the native?; and 
in a short time it wus discovered that tho supply, of which some 
doubts bad at first been entertained, was almost inexhaustible. It 
is singular, remarks an acute observer, that, although the sPortu- 
gusto, Dutch, and English, hail, one or other of tb nn, retained 
possession of Die islands on whpdi the trees grow for more than 
nine centuries and a half, if should have remained for an English¬ 
man to diseovef their valuable propoities at so lato »a ’daft: as 
184.1. | 

The risi^ftf tM» new trade gave a great impulse ts-thc activity 
of tho Oriental islanders; and the value of the gum becoming 
fttlly known^ eager seareh/was mad* from island to island, and 


among tho forests of the Archipelago; aid large profits were miflo 
by tho sarmingongs, or chiefs, of the aboriginal tribe-, who ex¬ 
acted from tho gifbr-huntors a royalty on all thgy found. Sufli- 
eient profit, however, was loft, even after tlxis deduction, to stimu- i 
lato the cupiility of Die natives, and the port of Singap/'rf wlft' 
speedily supplied with the article in great quantities. At present, 
above two million#of pounds are exported into tin'? country in tho 
many-shaped mass?;s alluded if. We will now inquire into 

THE NATURE AND ATUT.tcsftlON* Or OUTTA J’FROtlA. 

At the present time the chief supplies of tho article comoVrnm 
Singapore, though vaa? numbers of the tree -the wood "if which, 
being of a soft spongy nature, is*of little commercial value—are 
found in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and Penang. In its nature it 
differs from indian-rubbor chiefly in its superior density and tough¬ 
ness. Though both substances arc somewhat alike in appearance 
and manner of application, Die absence of oxygen in^indian-rubber 
may account for its greater elasticity. The chiftiical constituents 
of gutta pereba, os ascertained by Dr. Mtelaglian, are— 


Carbon . Bli-st! 

Hydrogen .. .. .. 12*15 

OxyKen .. .. .. 1*19 

• - 100 

While those of indian-rubber are-*— 


Carbon .* 87 2 • 

Hydrogen. 12*8 

- 100 


Exposed to a temperature of 2-18 degrees, pitta percha melts; and 
in cool in £ remains in a semi-fluid adhesive state—partially d< com¬ 
posed, in fact; and when set on fire it bums very roadil v, vvi(di 
a dense smoke. At a temperature of about 200 degrees it heroines 
soft and ductile, though ■without stickiness and can be put into 
the shape it is intended to retain when roul. ltd specific is '075, 
that of water being 1 000. It is repcllant of, and mmpletelv un¬ 
affected by, any description of cohl water; and of boat and elec¬ 
tricity it i« a non-conductor. It is proof against alkalies and 
acids, being only affected by sulphuric or nitric nc.ul m a highly 
concentrated slate ; while the most powerful ascetic, hydrofluoric, 
or muriatic arid.-, or thloime, have no effect whatever on its 
Btructinc or capabilities. Of its power to resist frost, suffh lent 
proof exists in tin* number of boot and ^hoe-soles manufactured 
from il ; and of its acoustic properties we shall have more tn'Hip,. 

Tb" capabilities nf the resin were tested as soon as the speci¬ 
men forwarded by I)r. Montgomerie reached London, and a kind 
of hi'itnnca) interest i. j ottaqjied (n this wimple from tho fact that, 
from this humble beginning, a Inigo branch nf miiTiiifucturc* has 
ariren which now employs some thousands of workmen. Several 
ingenious tests were applied to the specimens, and it was soon 
proved, by Messrs, Whishaw aud Hancock, that it was qqilicahle 
to a vast number of purposes; ami fiom it were made tubing, 
lathe-bands, and impressions of medals—all of which wore shown 
at the laic Exhibition in Hyde Park. If further jTroofr of it., 
value were necessary, wo nfted <#dy refer to tho experiments 
mode by those, gentlemen ; one of iiliieh consi sted in the softening 
a mass of the material in but water, pressing it loumla soda-water 
bottle, burdening it in cold water, pi cosing it out into a thin sheet, 
and then, by the application of heat, again rolling up the gum 
‘into the for* at first assumed. From the patents taken out 
by Messrs. Hancock, arose tho manufacturing and trading firm 
known as the “ Gutta I’oreha Company.” 

We will now examine 


THE MANtiTAOTtJRE OE OtlTTa PERCHA. 

Perhaps few of our readers think what a vast amount oft capita- 
and labour are constantly working* hand in. hand in the byways 
of this great city. Wo pass through the inainXtaects, and are 
aequaiutod with tho general complexion of the Thoroughfare* 
right and left, hut, without our business lead vis directly into the 
vertex of industry, we bestow little thought upon aught that 
comes not immediately before our eyes. A few steps out of 
Die main line in one direction take us into Dm midst of Uia 
tan-yard* of Bermondsey; a hundred yards or so from Finsbury- 
Bquaft, and we are in a now wmld ojnUng Die weavers of riili 
silken and velvet stuffs; through a street or two from that same 
square, and we are deafened by the clang of hammers and the din 
of labour; in every direction, did wl curdle segich, we should , 
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find fitetoties wkdtohundreds of men earn the “ daily bread" for 
which, it is to te teped, they nightly pray. * So it is with ill* 
gmrt to which the Outta Perch* Company We their factory, X 
&j*;yAd* out of til City-road, near the canal basin, and ire dad 
ourtjdvesin a strange neighbourhood, where ooale, and lime, end 
culm, reft fa gHcgog material*, arc being constantly unloaded front 
queer-shqped vessels, said where numerous manfifoctcuM see being 
carried on, la this, “ Wharf-rgg^ are the works we are now 
visitiijg. 

We entqr a modest-looking doorway beside a pair of folding 
, gate*,. An which the words “ Gutto Perch* Company” are painted, 

* and we become speedily aware that a branch of manufacture of 
which ire hitherto knew next to nothing^ being carried M within. 
Sight and smell—a smell something like a tan-yard, something 
like old cheese, something like half-dried clothes in a laundry, 
something likg gas tar—an odour wo soon become accustomed 
to—informs us that we may expect to witness a new sight. 
And we are not mistaken; for the manufacture of gutta poroba 
has necessitated tho invention and use of novel machines, strange 
processes, and odd-looking tools. Every fresh application of tho 
material—whether it be the production of moroly useful or highly 
ornamental designs, the imitation of tho grain of wood, the dose 
texture of papier-mache, or the endeavour to mako this Easter* 
gum a Substitute for leather—has obliged tho invention of tools 
not hitherto thought of, and the uae of appliances without ths 
range of tho ordinary workman. As soon as wc are fairly in the 
yard of tho works, we look around and road the history of the 
ntanufiusture all about us. Here are pilod great heaps of the raw 
material, in ull imaginable strange shopes; there, and on every 
side, are buildings erected especially'for tho processus to bo carried 
on inside—store-rooms, engine-houses, workshops, a quay for un- 
ahipping tho gum, cum multia aliis. 

Lot us enter tho building nearest us, and, by the help of Mr. 
Stutham, the intelligent manager, and 11 our own artist,” wo 
will endeavour to explain what wo witness. The blocks of gutta 
percha required for use arc token from this boap to the cutting 
machine. This is a large solid vertical disc of iron, making about 
two hundred revolutions per minute. The raw material is cut 
into thin slices by several sharp knives, like those in a carpenter’s 
piano. Tho block of gutta porcha, being brought to the edge of a 
sloping iron table, is rapidly caught up by the knives, and literally 
reduced to shavings, which fall into a receptacle beneath. Tho 
cutting apparatus, as well ns (ho othqr machines on the premises, 
is put in motion through tho agency of tarn fifty-horse power 
engines, tho boilers of which are constructed on a novel plan, by 
which eleven pounds of water are evaporated to one pound of fuel. 
The furnaces, moreover, cousumo their own smoke. A reference 
to the cugraving will convey a good idea of the appearanco of the 
cutting machine; ajftwo may remark, in passing, that the stone 
and other Vluiteriitite material which the cupidity of the Malay 
gatherers has added to the mass, <is discovered by this process, 
often very much to the injury of tho cutters. 

Reduced' to shavings, the gutta porcha must next bo perfectly 
cleansed of it* impwritios. This is no easy matter, hut patience 
and pot water are certain at last to effect the desired object. The" 
shavings are thrown into groat tanks and hoUedfi^md then, the 
greater part of the rubbish having fallen to tho bottom, the gum is 
coUeeteditotO <mo BUM and carried to what is called the “ teaser? 
—a sort of large Circular box, containing a cylinder or drum, 
covered entirely with rows, of bent, jagged tooth. Revolving at i 
great rate (about 800 tunas in a minute), the "teaser” quickly 
- tears the mass feto shreds and totters, which fall into a Vat of 
water beneath. The true gutta p*r«ha, being lighter than water, 
floats on thelfurfoee, while the impurities sink to the bottom; 
and thus, being perfectly cleansed of Ml impurities, is ready, crisp 
a and new-lookifig* for thb succeeding process. •■':, Another boiling 
brings the material again into a soft, compact moss, which is 
“kneaded” or "masticated” in boated iron cylinders, in v$foh 
revolving dram* *> completely turn and twist the pasty gum m 
. to bring it irtto a perfectly homogeneous state, without * particle 
of water in its composjrion. . * 

In this state the gnda percha may he. considered ready fit 1 
• manufacture, arid the subsequent processes are employed either in 
/ making it up,i* ftpets <W tube*. .'If required for altar ite iatite 
Jmnluftion of ortioiueutal attioljgi, the kneaded infill is touted *to~ 


. . . ■- . ill* ft t w s i b Ij^sns . . ^ 

M trifling machine . This apperttteforimHar to that employed 
ttt papqrmtiDsi..tte gutta tetojif j i | # d fti' , ’ ; mr ; ; tft' l; ddaires hand' 
Htrough^ apart, 

according, to the thiafcness of tee stestraquired. By * limpid 
adjustment of the cylindfts, it con hemadeto produce with equal 
ease the stoutest driving-hand or the thinnest tissue so much used 
and apprtftisted by surgeons a* a substitute for oiled silk, hydro¬ 
pathic bandages, fro. During flfo passage of the sheet through 
the machine, it has become sufficiently cooled *to form a solid 
consistent body; or If the snbstasee of thg sheet required be too 
thick to allow it to oooi in flA ordinary mOAner, it i» blown upon 
as it passes on to Who drum at the on? by a series of foft, like 
those in a winnowing mfchlne. When tee material to.reqnirod 
to be in strips, a very ingenious construction of knives takes the 
shoot just before quitting the machine, and cuts it tote longi¬ 
tudinal bands of the required width, which ore, os before, harried 
forward on to the drum. * , 

I* the production of tublagpm different but highly ingenious 
and simple procoss takes place. mam of the softened material 
is forced by a piston through a *teel cylinder, terminating in a 
mould, which consists of a solid circular piece of metal set within 
On iron tube, tho space between the two being the thickness 
required—in fact, this is a very curious modification of tho 
wife-drawing process. The gutta percha, after having loft the 
mould in a tubular form, is received into a canal of water about 
fifty feet in length. Tho office of the water is to prevent the tube ^ 
! from contracting or collapsing; the pressure being equal both * 
within and without, it is thus preserved in the required shape, 

! and is afterwards dried and hardened by exposure to the air. As 
j tile tube leaves the water it is wound off at the other end, and the 
j “ feeding cylinder” is so contrived that no paqse occurs in the 
' transmission of tile material. By this means a pipe of upwards of 
1,000 feet in length lias been manufactured in one pioc-e. 

Emm tlur shooting unil tubing thus prepared an infinite variety 
of articles arn composed. c The numerous workshops ore crowded 
with mm and boys engaged in various operations. In the cutting 
and stamping room tlio paper-cutting machine, invented by Mr. 
Wilson, is brought into extensive operation, moulds of every de¬ 
scription beinfpused to produce the different articles; and so great 
is tho demand for new combinations of gutta percha, that scarcely 
a yeek passe* without some addition to tin* stock of curious con¬ 
trivances—some unique pattern, some elegant design, or some . 
useful appliance. As wo said before, the novelty of the manufac¬ 
ture has introduced a vast number of curious-looking tools, &e.; 
hut it may he affirmed that the principal and indispensable neces¬ 
saries ore, boiling water, the knife, the mould, tho press, and the 
plastic hand of tho worknjgn. The operation, of the cutting machine 
is as instantaneous as it is curious. If sheo-soles.are required, the 
band is applied to the machine, and a dozen pieces of one shape is 
tho result; if lino or string is wante^, a series trf sharp knives 
press down on tho material, and the necessary quantity is ready 
for tpo workman's hand to roll and poliah; and sooofevery article 
in which a distinct outline is nocessary. " 6 

The next process is*tho moulding, or stamping. The shoots 
ore cut into pieces, and each piece is wanned suflfoientlysto tako 
the impress of tho die. Theso moulds, many of whiih dtopfoy 
great ingenuity and originality, are Ml mode on ths premiss*, and 
constitute a distinct branch of thc conipany’s operations. We come 
now to speak of !’•$’. < ■ 

* • .•olvji' .#*» 

? tub niter #r etitiA veucr*. , "f; ' ■ 

TlA most important use s* which tods materiel tee been applied 
is ttodoubtedly thatof 'The hiitoiy of Wjttm-torrying is 

history of 1 ffie way- 

fitter stooped to drink) ifctte fte rndfeyMsagd twSftid of trunks of 
tme^iftd end to s*t; tito* tite aqmftact, sMttteri o’er hill and 
•mBsyto imperial: Rome; tte* the gay, splashisg fountain, with 
Re rtoteto ef waMMamteM; toady, tisefeadefi |^«i r •which dms 
Jto ott* tsteRMjy teteMfc M asnh, te&teM tim stream from 
ffiMsfttepttiiy phtoto tote mmttoy tetoe*. ••' ttefm® the reign 
p#th« mt m pipe to temfed. anri must to gutta 

. ftete. Item whte' vtevsrfte, tito aystsft 0 satefy for large, 

! ftte* M'M!arg<dil#'dlfttitt^. and -medical men ore beginning to: 
T.'ishGF;ft|to hurtful , 

: ''BftllliKlfiteiiito > liaitemaais disOTtons,” Says Dr. 
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Thom** fta- itto "such. u m#ai£a, *pflep»y, *ud4*nd**&» nervous mt carded up to hi* bed»«id#, *o that be i« enabled to coumm- 

afaat* with Ike anessengar of Me,jmficBt* asi readily ae if he 

<wra,$aj> l i$ ln AW ft .-(S*defeht , attended them iaparsonin the eoMrisghtifc ,*' * 

ctbcny tb g**dsrtl -ansi eontinuoufs iailni^ssiraal doaaa of toad, For shoe and boot-solos it has been extaiisively applied, and 
copper, Ae. ^ introduced into the. system through the ohannelmf nnmerou* testimonials speak of its efficacy in resisting damp, and 
our daily drink.” For all sanitary purposes the gutta peroha protecting the feet front cold and fro*t in all situations. As a 

tubing is admirably adapted, as it possesses strength, parity, and substifate or addition to leather for these purposes it is un¬ 
is entiroly twaffeotod by frost. »It is accordingly extensively used doubtedly of great and imporftnt use, . 

for pump-barrels^ »hip-p*unp<> foed-pipos for locomotive engines, Wo would willingly speak aftehgth of it^Services in tolegraphio 
syphons for mines, suction-pjpos for fire, garden, and washing communication; but when wo say, a* is alreadvdpown to ill our 

engine*; and; beiag feteflrtsted by aeids, is avaita&le for bleseMslg readers, that through* it* agency the British CflMMt hit been 

and aiLctoMNd jurpeaaa.» It teay be tnafea to a metal pipe spanned, and Farts, and Berlin,*fed BrmMb have been brought 
without difficulty; ia unhurt by ga*«or chlorine; and, as for* within speaking distance of London; when by a ftafe ofHjJrhtiug 
strength, if bait been found to resist a pressure of 200 lbs, to the the submarine telegraph Surveys intelligence front shore to Shore, 
square inch, At Sew York a gutta percha pipe of 1,000 foet ia wo think wo have sufficiently testified to its usefulness Sad hn- 
lengthj andeof b«t two and a-half inches calibre, has boon hid portanco in lids respect, t 

down for conveying tho Croton water from Blackwell’s Island *As a docorative and fine aft materiel, gut ia pffieba has been 
Its durability has been proved by the fact of its having late in . brought into uso in ap immense varjpty of ways. Is gutta 

damp ApWmd gpite aninjurochmr two years, and its ductility is percha are formed all manner of domestic appliances Sad orna- 

seen in jibe feet that it may bo bent, twisted, "Or coiled in all merits—trays of all sorts and sires’; vases, watch-stands, ’and 

directions without • injury. A curious and valuable use has plates; bouquet-holders, stjtuettes, brackets, jags, mugs, ink- 

boon made of the gutta porch® tube in fflurmn/tting buildings. stands, and clothes-lines; flower-pots and stands, paper-weights, 

One osdsheing attached to a gas-pipe, and the rest ooslcd round a medallions, cornices, doors, mouldings, picture and glass frames, 
cylinder, the light mny ho carried about by Jutod to any part of drinking mips, fishing nets, anil portmanteaus; skates, polfte- 

tiio building, the tube being coiled and uncoiled at pleasure. men’s batons, and boats; oil-cans, washing basins, and whip,; 

Formed into carboys, flasks, funnels, bowls, scoops for ladles, stethoscopes, splints for dislocations; and curtain-rings; siuflnv.; 
linings for cisterns, battery-cells, buckets, troughs, or syphons, for horses’ feet, mill-bands, and stop-eocks; cutting boards, cnb- 

tho Indian gum answers its purpose equally Well, and is found far men's hats, and traces; life preservers, bottling boots, aqd 

more strong and economical than any material hitherto tried. seals; powder-flasks, air-guns, and book-covers; spouge-bftgs, gul- 

In acoustics tho gutta .percha tubing has been found of vnnio batteries, and bandages for broken limbs ;-*-Wlieii for all 

admirable service; and, whether employed as an ear-trumpet fur these, and theusands of other purposes, tt has been found of emi- 

llie deaf; ns a speaking tube in a railway carriage, a domestic nent utility, enough has been said to commend it to the render's 

telegrflpb by which messages may bo convoyed from one part of attention. It- may be mentioned, in conclusion, that many lmita- 

lliu house to another, and whereby the lowest whisper is distinctly tions and folaificutions of tho company’s potent have horn 

heard; a speaking apparatus from the month to the lowest depths attempted, to obviate which the name and offices of the patentees 

of mines; or as an appliance whereby a minister may address the arc now stamped on all articles issuing from their establishment, 

deaf among his congregation—it has been found equally certain tYc could go on, hut space forbids. To tho stranger in T-otulon, 

and unfailing. In various churches and chapels it has been and the seeker after novelty in manufactures, fin hour or two 

applied to the latter puvposo, being conveyed inkier the flooring cannot be more profitably spent than iu visiting the works of tho 

from the pulpit to the most distant pews; and in more than one Gutta Fetch# Company. Much that is USefW, much that is 

nstance it has been atlachod to the doorway of th^medieal man, curious, and touch that is beautiful, awaits his inspection, 

* ___ • . 

TIE WORKS OF THE (MEAT MASTERS. 

THE TEDLAE. 

• 

This FapU.1b-.thc itinerant hawker Tf various wares — has for often tho sole booror, ot public news, and tho foediem through 

centuries been known as the type of a eertaia class of considerable which letter* and private communications were convoyed from 

importftnbe iu our commercial community. Many a wife, and friends and family connections, scattered through widely separated 

many a maiden toe; tools forward to the periodical visit of tho districts. Hi* pack often beqgtoe g post-bag 'and a shop, acad both 

“ Packman" -yith almost M much 'eagerness as they wait tho were ambulatory. In 1he colonies to which wo havo referred, 

arrival of flic posttoon who if to bring them news of a husSknd or Cooper’s “ Stei ” WAS in the substance of the character, and, opart 

u lover, “. ever the hills,” it may he over She seas, “ and for away.” from the fictitious and romantic addition* and ornaments which 

The vjsit of fie Bachman is welcomed, and hi* stores are curiously* pertain to a novel, but a type-and a vuty interesting type—of 
examined end reodfly purchwed. Tho result is a supply of useful the transatlantic hawker of those times. The Pedlar wa* tho 

articles to, those who live at* a distance from towns, and a gradual pioneer of tirade, and esteemed himself tlte equal of those whom 

,acquisition of wealth to tile travelling raorohatrt; so that, by de- ho visited, because ho was aw*ro (hat he eofrtributotf theif necCwi- 

giees, he is tombtod to relieve Ms back of its wofited burden, mid ties and comforts. Being generally in fraud erreutostaiheeS, ho 

to d<*posit his wares in a neat covered cart; or chaise; till; his wa? welcome whenever he appeared, even among*! those Who did 

business rtifliJK)feariog,he starts' a htmdsotoe fcnr-rthoeled van, not want to buy. In tho majority of eases ho found flies private 

with a pate Ht rttmt gohtf*hmking hones;■ its njaufito a swag Seat house a gratuitous hotel, whom lie sat at table With’ the fotoity on 

in front witKffl assistant .or driver SSirtod' at fobs side, or plflecd ns Oie footing of a friendly guost. * 

a guard htte^pgfraiii%iii’#s fcmfc ofitfr mhiete. ' The formation of regulaf%iwns' with Woft-Stoe|ed ‘"almiej”- - 

In now fed naseent ; countries especially does the Pedlar . good road*—and especially the introduction of faWhjj'Mrid steam- 

oucupy a most important station. Welcome indeei,. is lus distant carnages, by almost annihilating distance, # hsve rendered tl>» 

form to tho colonist and his family, as they as* tailing paiitfully to ' Pedlar's visits less necessary, mid of course less frequent. But in 
transform into a garden the forties;, though hitherto neglected tfco back settlements may still beacon tho "’muiiehed” heirs of 

lands, where thofr' new home *1* chosen and planted. In the tfila once prosperous and important calling. They consist now, 

TMtod Stn|iss.. of Amerioa, for euampie—those State* wlijcl^have for the most part, of sellers of hooks .intehdod for the libraries of 

now hsevins like, pao vast heart,*. 0 * j^jiJ^shi^y-stlieruVero fox a dhltyni settlors. On the road, the fo rn ffi t foan Pedlar is sonuneuly ’ 

lung Series#># jfrus hardly any pqrySyiorB ; o^iiset^l mtmp&oton*. ohsorved to beguile his time by thepitneal of some of tho|e works 
save thh Hhwbm. But. tho PodW’s catiiag'iwas con|bied to which form his stoek-iiiTtrqdb; and he «o& vemto from memory 
’the’ selling of his.^ares.. f ^.euraoytog $rom. |kititoli8a tq pWa- some of the finest passages of our English writers, as Well as the 

tion, or from settlement .to ffi^domeat, he wau*’: l|m. bearoiv (md . . Btw^ry *n^i, religious prefluotions of *ib.Wert. Bn tho Contiiientp, 
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manysootetieehare availed themselves ot the services of. eyes, to ascertain'it* tissue afid ijpjcm The “old women' 
the Bedlar, or Chlfgrteur, for'tho purpose of disseminating their (tike mothor), wh& “spectacles on nets,” proscoutos the itwpec- 
prinoiple* through thg medium of tracts and other publications , tion, is evidently discussing the price. She is aakSg for an abate- 

whioh & it instructed to sell, or to bestow gratuitously, as cxroum- meat ; and then is noemistelting the gesture and general manner f,i 

stanoja may dictate. of tte Pedlar: “JET* ready cannot; ht would if hi could," The 

But such as (he Pedlar, or Hawker, is, in various parts of the daughter says nothing, but, holding the article with both hands. 

United Kingdom, he is depicted in Vir engraving from the %>oll- she turns wflind towards her husband* and her face is like a hote 

kn'own picture of the celthratciOJaviD 'Wimue. That close of interrogation. The child, standing behind the^ bather’s chair 



1 ms Motion.—■o.Frun ran cbiebiu.ti», rroruaa BY^wruae. 


shewn* end admirable delineator of nature, has described a sce^e 
familiar to ear rural population, and not unfrequeatly enacted in 
suburban districts, i 

The Pedlar fa seated, end has ouccosalvely .unrolled his most 
seductive wares. At length! a flowered (hints daeales the eyes and 
' bewitches the heads of the “ womankind.” The aunt, Bate from 
, ^detpetion in the haokgroundf lifts hothead} in ecstasy. A neigh- 
TlWi knowing down. Will the ehjhta between this light and; her • 
‘ - <> 


has an uneasy and entreating air the little rogUa is plainly in 
a story with his mother—he is her aCeemplico. Thehead of lift 
family still^heeitates—and still smokes; he is half Ona smile,but 
wsp4, if heoan, to grumble, His hand, thrust into thepouket 
at his jacket, appears to, finable with the purse; which ho must 
empty. Yej, he must, empty it* and he will. 

But why mftd we particularise? 4 Coes not this' beautiful'* 
engraving from a charming ptotupata}l its own tide ' 











Most or our readers, wo presume; have board of iDovrcti Castmi, 
•ffl 'ssnny of them, wo doubt not,'in tbeso locOmotivo times, have 
wandered wititirt its walls, and gazed an its ruins boar and grey. 
Undo{<, those, eircumstenees, it is desirable we should attempt 
briotjy to tcli its story. , - >, *’ 

Like molt castles, that of povor has arrived.at i ripe old age. ■ 
Its origin lies far bark in tl*e annals Of;eur land.! Oconrnou tradi¬ 
tion supposes that Julius Cochm: was the buildar of tlio .oastloi 


T^e morO probable supposition, wc thirds, is, that It was roared by 
l’lautius, a general sent with nn army into Britain by the Emperor 
Claudius. Our old topographical writers, however, are strongly 
in ffwonr of Julius Cawar’s claim to having built it. Kilbunio 
says there was a tower hero called Ctoadria Tower, and ho further 
states there were to bo Seen there great pipes and casks, bound 
With iron hoops, in which waa liquor, ptipposed to bo wine, which 
by long lying hod booomo as thick as troAife, atd would cleave * 







like birdlime; Mlt congealed together m hard m stone; cron and 
long-bows, and i nw n to which brass wnaj&ten^d instead of 
feathers; and they were of such size as not fit for the use of men 
of that or any later &ges. These the inhabitants showed as having 
belonged to Ctesiur, and the wine and salt as part of the provisions 
ho Bad brought with him hithor. Modem writers hint thaf the 
wine would not have kept so longL Camden relates that he was 
shown these arrows, which ho tonics were such as the Romans 
used to shoot out of their engines, which were like large cross¬ 
bows. So this, however, as it may, Dover Castle undoubtedly 
■mdf lay claim to great antiquity. Some^art of it clearly is of 
Roman origin. The part of tke*oountry in which it was situated 
became a Roman province, and hero, on tlio nearest point to the 
Continent, wlioro it would command the harbour in case of a 
reinforcement, of shipping, or secure a retreat if necessary, the 
Romans would necessarily erect a castle. 

Dover Castle stands on ft lofty eminence, about half-a-milo 
northward from the towns from which it,is approached by a hold 
ascent. It occupies a silo of thirty acres ol' laud, and consists at 
the present time of two courts, defended by wide ditches, and 
communicating with the towers withal by means of subterraneous 
passages. The lower court, excepting on the side next the sea, 
is surrounded by an irregular wall, culled the curtain, and flanked 
ut unequal distances by numerous towers, of different shapes and 
HgcB, During the lapso of years they have all undergone con¬ 
siderable alterations. That which Godwin erected in the time of 
Canute has long been removed, nor was its site known for ages, 
till a few years back, in making a now wad, its site was discovered, 
in Godwin's time tire castle was deemed almost impregnable. 
When Harold, Godwin's second son, who had succeeded his father 
in the government of the castle, made his expedition into Nor¬ 
mandy to Duko William, to induce him to restore his nephew 
.lliicun, the Duke promised it if Harold would give him hi? assist¬ 
ance in gaining the crown of England after King Edward’s death, 
and, among other conditions, deliver to him the Castle of Dover 
with the well in it. And when tho disastrous battle in which 
Harold was slain was fought, William, no longer mere Duke, but 
rejoicing Conqueror, marched directly to Dover to take possession 
of tho castle, to whioh many had fled for refuge. Rut wc must 
return to our description. Chelham or Caldeseot Tower is Die 
third from tire edge of tho cliff', and at the back of it was a 
postern upon tho wall, which joinod the Roman and Saxon 
works, with a subterraneous passsgc into tho castle, through which 
Stephen Ptnocstor is said to have" led the reinforcement that 
cnahied Hubert do Burgh successfully to withstand tho Dauphin 
in the reign of John. In the front of this building is a house 
for an officer called tho Bodar of the Castle, under tho Lord- 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, who lias power to tnko within his 
jurisdiction and custody in this tower crown and other debtors. 
Fiennes orgiewgato Tower has been used ever since tho Conquest 
. as the governor’s apartment^; it (pamls upon the site of a more 
ancient tower, said to havo been built after a design by Gundulph, 
Bishop of Rochester, who was employed by the ConqriMor in 
making design* for oastles and superintending their erection. 
Crevigftor, Cravillo, or Earl of Norfolk’s Tower, is opposite the , 
north entranco of tho quadrangle of the keep, nq^ near it is a 
subterraneous passage leading to a vault, which is sufficiently 
capacious to contain a largo garrison, and is protected by a draw¬ 
bridge, moat, and round tower, 'the tower in the ditch and tho 
adjoining' subterraneous works are supposed to bsiro Been con¬ 
structed iu tho reign of John. Etawiffiam or St. John’s Tower 
.is the pext in order. It was muhod after Adam FitewillUm, who 
accompanied the V.onqneror ^to England, and received from that 
monarch, tho soar! from offbis, own am, at the battle of Hastings, 
as it reward for his distingumhed bravery. Ariimehe’s or ttaun- 
« sol’s Tower stands in an angle formed by the curtain wall, and 
is one of the noblest relies of the Nonnsu towers. The first floor 
was ft Kind of vault, arched with stone, and upon in front; and in 
tho walj, which is very thick, is a gallery or passage, ascended by 
stone steps, where archers could range one above another, and, 
through' «maU aperture*, command the ditch on either agio, as 
also the approaches to it; from the curtain. • Through the gallery 
is an ascent to-tho platform over the top fef the vault, partly gur- 
roundod by « rill®, and having a spiral stone staircase which 
♦ < cads to the toj> of die tower. TWw tho entrance denominated the 


Palaoe Gate is a stately fabric, in Edward the Fourth’s tints sailed 
Soffialk Tower, from ,J)e la PoldJ Duke ef SnfibUt; adjoining 
whioh is file old Atashal Tower, and farther eta ^ert formerly 
tho king’s kitchens qpd other offices. All this side of the castle 
presents a modem appearance, the back part haring been cased 
over, |nd the front being hid,by barracks ereoted in 17*4. The 
..keep, or Palace Tower, ereoted by Gundulph,' stands near the 
centre of the court; tho entrance), originally on the east, U now 
on the south side; it opened by a grand ported, new walk® ftp 
into the state apartments. The btajrcaso has two vestibule*, and 
was guaidcd at different heights by thaee strong gates. As-' 
ccnding by tho ves^bulc on the right Band is ft room, apparently 
designed for file warden of the first gate,. and opposite is 
another, probably the eliapol, adorned on every side' with 
bcautifiil arches, richly embellished. Above this is a third simi¬ 
larly ornamented, end under the. chapel and first •vestibule is 
the dungeon, in which havo languished many of noble name and 
doe^ In tlie walla of tho koopjme galloriea, with holes, through 
which an enemy might bo fired at, but so constructed as to 
protect the defenders. . Tho socond floor was iatouded for the ufe 
of tho garrison, and the ground-floor for stores. Part of the castle 
is used .as a gaol. In tho north angle a well, for ages arched 
, over, has been lately discovered ; there are also four other wells, 
each three hundred and seventy feet docp, within the Saxon lines 
of defence. Th# morq, recent works arts batteries mounted with 
heavy ordnance, casemates in' the chalk reek, covered ways, and 
subterranean passages, with accommodations in them for ton thou¬ 
sand men, light and air being admitted through holes out iu tho 
chalk, and other apurturos, extending to the front of tho cliff. 
Near tho edge of the cliff is a curious piece of brass ordnance, 
twonty-four foot, in length, east at Utrecht in WH, and called 
, tluoon Kiissulioth’s pocket-pistol, it having boon presented to her 
Majesty by the states of Holland; it carries a twelve-pound shot, 
and it has boon affirmed that, -if loaded well and kept clean, it 
would can y a shot, to tho ♦Vouch shore. 

, With Dover Castle every Englishman, after all, should hove 
proud historic associations. It was but a partial triumph Caesar 
effected there. Tacitus says that he did not conquer Britain, hut 
that he only showed it to tho Romans. Horace, calling upon 
Augustus to win fresh laurels for tho Roman arms, speaks of 
Britain as untouched; and, m a similar spiri^ Propertius describes 
hef os uneonquerod, and, in the same spirit, our national dramatist 
makes the Uuoon in “ Cytobolino ” proudly tell tho Roman 
general:— 

“ Remember, sir, my Hpge, 

The ktags, tour allocator*, together with 
Tho natural bifaf orv «f your Wo, Which stands, 

A s Neptune’* park, ribbed and poled la 
With rocks unwahsabkj and roaring water*— 

With sands that wilt not bear your enemies’ boats, 

But suck them gp to th’ topmasts. 4 kind of conquest 
Cnuwr mad* here; but made not her* Ids brag 
Of cam*, and sate, and overcame ; with shame 1 

* (The flrrt that ever touch’d him) he was carried , 
from off car coagts, twice beaten; and. his shipping 
(Poor Ignorant baubles I) on car terrible-ecu* , 

Like eggasheH* moved upon their surges—crack’d • 

As easily ’gainst our rocks: fOr Joy whereof. 

The fumed Gesotbrian, who wnsesnic at point 
■ 10 gigot fortune I) to master Crass*’* eword, 

Made Lud’Sutown wtih rejoicing ftrrs bright, 

And Briton* *trut with courage.” ' • ■ ‘ 

• . ■%. ' ’ 


Nor was this 'mere boasting. Off ft:braye peoido <|ld’©ovor Castle 
look Sown—brffve even when -4to .‘tlojjjM! • j hjj to /ww^horne 
triunlfclmnt along the lot$, or when ott 'k TdO4d|r^M4B-fi 0 ld tho 
last, of the Saxon king* »d eold. Atffi though yetari-Bave come 
and gone, and though Roman soldier and Norman baron, in their 
power, fthd pride, have passed away, » people mightier than they 
have risen up, with a loftier aim, and a mission more divine. 

. Still, ft* of oid, bristling with gun* and aimed men, Dover 
Castle washes the narrow strait that divides Engluud,': fwm 
Prince; lint there are Systems fljat its destiny is artftfiifislibd. 
(Sther agencies pro at work. Beneath the Waves that foam around 
.its toeky bare run* thcmghtft-obond swift as tift li^lptniiig So*h ; 
"at® long he it ere War imJe^’O^iS fiw bond which TeacO ftnj}, 
^loibnce have joined • 
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TOC mscofmm 'invention^ and wpbqvmwts. . 

WlilTWOBTH’S jftcaOJOStfilO APTARATTS AKD HANOHESIEa TOOLS* 


In tho department devoted to machinery in the Great Exhibition 
there was exhibited by Messrs. Whitworth, of Manchester, a' 
collection of turning, planing, Bbririg, aifioutting machines, on 
a scale of extraordinary magnitude; and near them an instru¬ 
ment on a smaller scale, by -which magnitudes so minute as oven 
to elude the mieroscoph h^vo boon submitted to mechanical mea¬ 
surement. ifhis admirable instrument is not a Acre object of scien¬ 
tific curiosity, but has been applied if purposes of tho gtcatost 
practical utility, by afford¬ 
ing means f<y the estabiish- 
ing uniform standards of 
magnitude for taps, axles, 
and. other important com¬ 
ponent parts of maohincry, 
among which it is as neces¬ 
sary to maintain uniformity 
as it is to have a^mifonn 
language or a uniform sys¬ 
tem of numeration. By tho 
instrument to which we 
refer magnitudes arc actu¬ 
ally estimated which do 
not exceed tho onc-mil- 
lionlh part of an inch. 

Two perfectly piano and 
smooth metallic surfaces 
are first formed, partly hy 
friction against each other, 
aud partly by abrasion with 
a peculiar tool. So piano 
•arc the surfaces of metal 
thus ‘ formed, that, when 
one is laid upon tho other, no ono part comes into closer con¬ 
tact than another, and there is included between ^hem a stratum 
of particles of air, which act like infinitely smooth rollers, and 



. HOLT HEAD AND NUT SHAPING MACHINE.—MESSRS. WHITWORTH 
ANU 00., MANCHESTER. , , i 

the surfaces move in contact one with another with a degree of 
, freedom,' owing,to the lubrioity'of the sir, which mast he felt to 
bpooaeeived, if, however, thosurfaocs bo brought so tlt^o to¬ 
gether as tocxcltide tho air, they are with groat difficulty sopaAt^d. 

. Thsso surfuaea thus accurately formed ore used as standards to 
test nther^lanc surfaces, by means of a motallio bar acted upon. 
"',by 'a rather oomjdicated^apparatas; and if, fijqjm \ change of 
teiuperatur*or other cause, thjs bar sttffer a ebutige hi its length. 


amounting to th<? millionth part of an inch, Hint change is Ten- 
. dered perceptible. * By tho apjdftation of this instrument, standard 
gauges for axles, faps, and ofSpr parts of machinery in which it 
is desirable to maintain a strict uniformity, are constructed with 
unerring fidelity. * 

Our first engraving shows tho Self-acting Cog-wheel Cutting 
Machine ; it is what is colled the*D size, and is used to cut, bevel, 
spin, and worm whogls t%4ft. Sin. diameters and 9in. in width. It 

both divides the distances 
and cuts the cog. It moves 
horizontally,’ for different 
diameters of wheels, and 
i# used extensively by tho 
mailers of cotton machinery. 
Messrs. Ilibberl and 1’lult 
havo Jong since availed 
themselves of its services. 

The Self-acting Hjj.t 
Head and Nut Skating 
Machine, seen in tho en¬ 
graving, with double cutters 
to sejuoro two objects at a 
time, is used principally by 
manufacturers of hieomo- 
tivo and marine engines. 
It cuts and shapes the 
hexagon nut. By the old 
inetliod only one side of tho 
hexagon was formed at a 
time; by this ingoniously- 
contrived machine two 
heads are .cut at the stuuo 
moment, and both sides of each hexagon. 

Tho Patent Knitting Machine, though small—measuring 
little more than lOin. in length and 12in. Su lieiglit—is likely to 
prove extremely useful. It knits one stitch at a time, and pro¬ 
duces 420 stitches per minuto. It can be worked by either hand or 
steam power, and ono girl qun attend four machines. The urigiual 
idea of a machine to produce knitted work of a similar charaoter to 



^■ATENT KNITTING MACHINE.—MESSES. WHITWORTH AND CO., 
a MANCHESTER. 

that of hand labour, was formed, aud a model machine executed in 
woqtf, by a Mr. Wild, an Englishman, igtaidkg, wo believe, in the 
United States. The present machine is an improvement oft the alien , 
executed sad patented by the Mosses., Whitworth. Tho object of 
this lower bobbin shown in the engraving is to apply an additioiia 
thread for the, purpose of atreagthemftg tin* koeUrf" the stocking * 



OOO-WHEEL CUTTING AND DIVIDING MACHINE.—MESSRS. WHITWORTH AND 
00., MANCHESTER. 
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THE APTEBYX. 
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The explorations of the laet fwvhity years in Australasia and 
Polynesia have largely added to our knowledge in that branch of 
science fcnown as Natural History. Anim a l s till then unknown, 
and whose structure was utterly opposed to all proviously- 
roceived notions of animal pbyBtology, were discovered in groat 
numbers: such as tho kangaroo and omithoryncus. The former 
has a punch for to sorve as refuge for Its young, in consequence 
of their boing born in a very premature state of development; 
and the latter is an animal of the genus mammalia, with a duck’s. 
bill. It was difficult to say to what head in the old Systran of 
classification such anomalies as these should bo referred. So that 
it was necessary to extend it vastly, to exorcise greater diligence 


added to tip collection m the Royal Zoological Gardeiu, Regent’t-parh.) ■ 


characteristics of which had, beep exaggerated or softened down, 
as suited tho purpose in view. At length LordtBciby presented 
the remains in question to the Zoojogical Society, by whom they 
were made the subject of the most care&l investigation, and a 
detailed description published, Scarcely had ibis been done, 
before the bodies of five at the birds arrived in London, some of 
which were preserved, and others dissected. This led to a much 
dearer knowledge of tho species. 

Although it is quite true that the Apteryx has at> wings, yut 
there are small members, notehhlf an inch in length, growing out 
of jjjho spot in which the wings ought to he, if wo may use the 
expression. Tho feathers ore soft and flexible, and furnished with 
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and carp in the collection affects, gndto modify many conclusions 
] m hups too, in many inetaneep, hastily drawn. To the roologiati 
therefore, tho discovery of the islands in tho South Pocifle has 
opened up a new and matt interesting field of research: apa one 
s of the strangest of tho many strango things which here meet us 
is the Apteryx, so called from two Greek words moaning “wing¬ 
less.” . . - 

Ear along time nothing was know%,«f Vfili^ngular animal, 
except what uould be learned from some remains brought over by 
the voyager, Shaw. But, notwithstanding the statements mado 
* by him. ond th* evidence'afforded by the hones, &c., which be 
produced, it w*Srlaihoved by most naturalists for nearly forty 

%}■*« descrijjttoa wsa hu^i penguin or some similar bird, the. 
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extremely fine beard pr liair; so that the animal’s terming has a 
a distt.noo exactly the appearance of coarse fun. Thosst charac¬ 
teristics are quite sufficient to waweht ua in referring it to. the 
family, of birds known as Cunortt, or Rmnere, such as the 
ostrici^ and cassowary, and perhaps tlie extinet dodo,. But the 
Apteryx differs Widely from the general structural typo-oh which 
all these birda seem in sort to have been modelled. . AS it . is 
inmtivorout, or insect-eating, its bill is long and attenuated like 
thatpf "tb^ curlew, to onable iife;|»etl^'the c$g* of tfcd.hS«%»i 
opd, caterpillars on which lJ:Hv#v T^ ejfes sie very sfealh.Snrd 
protected by a contractile member! The head Uso ievory. small t 
in proporiiqn'to the sice riTtho' body, which Irthat oftikferdifit&y 
h<m?: «sd "the rwtfaikriaw Snrfmfedtd* by 
wliiskera of a cat The legs arq.long and powerful; and in pin- 




portion to Os sue of tit® bird much stronger than those of any of 
fcito Other flumorgs, *nd admirably adapted for rapid progress by 
mean* of extended kafis. •' ‘ 

By the native* of New Zetland it is called "tfciwi,” arfdthsy 
bunt it for the sake of its flesh, of which they are ottnmwly fond. 
The Apternt is seldom found moving about Si the day; until the 
approach of night it buriee itself in the reoesses of the forest, and 
then ventures forth in bouples in search of food, which ibdiacOvert 
in the darkness with the greatest ease. Its ory resembles the 
sound of a whistle, aud it is by imitating this that the hunters am 
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eaabbd fo take if. It is sohatunaa obseed by doge, and at oth^i' 
secured by 'suddenly ooming upon itwith a lighted torch, and, 
being thus auwled, it makes no attempt at flight; but it on all 
occasions defends itself with greet vigour, by deans of its leg?, a 
single stroke being often sufficient to inflict severe injury. • Like 
all other wild birds which hava.net the power of flight, it is now 
becoming extremity rare, and is never seen bufcin remote soli¬ 
tudes. A live specimen has stflength reached England in safety 
a few weeks ago, end is no^ deposited in the gardeag of the 
Zoological Society, . 
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^• ‘“Wy .y^S prwQpsm 'tothe lato struggle in Hungary,',it was j Austrian rule. No man can sarve two masters, nor caa any man 
evident that-ghg WW.ttW; enjoy peape and prosperity under pursue two opposite lines of poltoy without suffering either af 






K-fc. , THE HXUSTRA'PED EXHJBIfOR, 


. 'WVUmSOui Emperor of Austria was an absolute 

', : )igjty§^/.ru&&|i by ibis wfitt alone; in Peath bo was a oonstitu- 
iwMM^itWat^lnp by established laws, anS compelled to act 
is. harmony with thp Diet. Under such circumstances, he would 
sock, as far as possible, to assimilate the institutions and 
mode ^government in'the two oointrios. But the traditions and 
hereditary policy of his. family^ and his ou^n love of power, 
WCro utterly opposed to his grafcnp; representative institutions 
to Austria. No member of the Hapsburgh family was over 
known to suffer any limits to bis power to exist longer than he 
could help, AU the bulwarks of popular liberty In the other states 
of tho Austrian empire hail lioeg long ago destroyed; and it was 
determined that in Hungary also they should speedily be removed, 
and that'she should become in all respects as Austria was^ so 
that, wherever tho black-eagle standard floated, life and limbs, 
liberty and property, should rest at the disposal of “ His Imperial 
Majesty.” There should be no division of authority— no divided 
allegiance. “Jut Casar, out nullm," was his motto. “I will 
not,” said be, “ hamper Hud fatigue mysflf bySttompting to adapt 
nly pfilicy to two states of things differing so widely. Tliero must 
bft perfect unity and perfect Uniformity all over my dominions.' 1 
JThus, too, had every member of tlirf'House of Hapsburgh spoken 
for two hundred years. 

tin the pages of Tur, "Woiuuno Man’s Friend we have been 
endeavouring to give some account of tho various nggreseions 
committed by this family upon Hungarian liberty. From time to 
time they hud met with greater or less success. Tho Magyars had 
protested, petitioned, and remonstrated, and roeoived such answers 
is best accorded with the strength and security of the Government 
for the time being. 

"When the storm of revolution broke over Europe in the early 
part ofJfllS, and the people of Vienna rose and compelled Metter- 
nielt to tty to F.ngland, the Assembly of Posonia seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of laying their grid ancos before the throne, and demanding 
redress. Kossuth, Louie Batthydnyj, Stephen Szceh'fnyi, and 
Joseph Czlntki, were sent as a deputation to Vienna for this purpose. 
After their departure, a number of young men, called ‘‘jurats,” 
or law-students, who assisted the deputies as secretaries, formed 
the resolution of flying to tho assistance of tho Viennese, whom 
they imagined to bo still engaged in an armed struggle with 
despotism. It was midnight on tho 14th of March ; tho city was 
buried in the profoundost repose; tho lighting was over, and the 
cause of liberty had triumphed. Tho inhabitants were resting 
in sleep after tho fatigues of tile barricades; here and there, from 
hospitals and private houses, a light abonc dimly into tho dark 
sheet, from the chambers where tender affection was watching by 
the weary couches of the wounded; and in the recesses of his 
palace, tho perjured tyrant groaned with chagrin at his defeat, 
and hungered, hyena-Uk*, for more blood. Suddenly tire sound 
of military musin was hoard—the measured troad and wild hurrahs 
of armed Wn. Tbe, people trashed to the windows, thinking it 
was a reinforcement to tire (Suse K absolutism come to renew tho 
conflict. But tho March moon gleamed coldly, yet kindjgj, upon 
the national flag of Hungary; and the patriotic songs, as they 
rang through the still night-air, seemed like, ptoang chanted before # 
the attar of freedom, The jurats had arrived, ftndihc Emperor 
forthwith eojrfldod to Louis Batthyanyi tbe taalf of forming a 
cabinet which should possess tho full confidence of the Hungarian 
nation; with tile stipulation, hoWvor, that the Minister «f 
Foreign Affairs should reside at Vienna, 

Their return was expected at JVsth with trembling anxiety., 
From all the houses the tricolouredj flag wm hung out. Crowds 
• promAuuled {he •street*, talking over tho news of tho day, and 
speculating upon the probable result of tho agitation. Tha 
students, waiters,*and others of the youthful part of the popula- 
tion, sunnundijd the doori of tho building in which tbe Diet sat, 
and sought to tefluonoe it to vindicate their rights by force at 
once. But, confiding in tho justioo of theiyoause, and desirous 
that they should not be the aggressors l^jgtMnggia which must 
of necessity cause so much bloodshed, sOrafimi appeals were at 
once suppressed. The arrival of the courieiaWith the good tunra 
at last put an end to a&^oubt and difficulty. * 

The deputation returned in triumph and all parties hailed the 
Emperor’s concession as the inauguration of ft near eta in th* his- 
tory' of H(mgpiy ir Batthyanyi whs PwelMt of the Council; 


Bartholomew Szemero, Minister oi the Interior; Francis Desk, 
Minister of Justice; Prince Paul Estcrhazy, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs^ to reride at Vienna-—and it will be seen hereafter that the 
arrangement exactly suited Prince Paul’s tastrf; Louis Kossuth, . 
Minister of Financo; sCount Szochduyi,- Minister of Public "Works); 
Baron Eotveos, Minister of Publio Instruction; Colonel Lazarus 
Meszaroa, Minister of "War; and Gabriel, Klanzal, Minister of 
Commerol. 

Into the history 0 / all that this ministry accomplished—of the 
noble part it played in tho heroic but disastrous Struggle that fflW 
lowed, our space will not horo permit us to enter. At tho head 
of tho list stands Louis KosAth, the Hampden of Hungary, who 
breasted tho torrent of despotism whon^t run highest and strong¬ 
est ; and he still lives tff labour for freedom. Next him stands 
“ his poor friend, Louis Batthyanyi," os ho so feelingly called him 
in his speech at Southampton. Many others of his gallant com¬ 
panions in the field and forum wander over the wdfcld penniless 
and forlorn, or pine in the dark dungeons of Austrian fortresses 
buteLouis Batthyanyi, the true, tho tender-hearted, rests bettor 
in his bloody agave. In tho last hour of mortal anguish, he 
sought to oscajro a felon’s death by committing suicide, Ho was 
discovered when his purpose was but half accomplished, and Was 
brought out, faint with loss of blood, and executed. As he wash 
brave man while ho lived, Iris courage did not forsake him at the 
last hour. His dyiug breath was spent in instructing his wife 
to bring up his children in unfaltering hatred to Austria, and we 
believe that the wife of such a man will not provo unfaithful to 
a trust so saenjd. 

And there is Estcrhazy, with his mild, courtier-like face—a 
prince, a nobleman, “well known in the highest circles;” hut 
this is all that can bo said of him. no is, we believe, the only 
one amongst these nine men who afterwards proved a recreant to 
the cause of his country, lie denounces Kossuth through tho 
medium of the English press, and alleges that a large section of 
this Magyar Ministry was the whole time distinguished by its 
rod-hot ltudioalism; th£t he joined it only with tho view of 
seconding tho efforts of tho moderate party, and preserving the 
connexion with Austria. Ho charges his coadjutors with gross 
broaches of faith, nod yet acknowledges that he still continued to 
hold office with ihem. In fact, he never resigned his post until 
holding it became dangerous— until Jclloehieh was advancing 
ugon Hungary at the head of tho Croats*, Then, when it was 
the duty of a brave man to stand true to hia convictions, arid 
support the cause of justice and liberty, on which side soever he 
bolievod them to be—then he fled. And during the. war he re¬ 
mained shut up in his castle a voluntary prisoner. "When all was 
over, be enmo forth, and repaired to Vienna, to charm the sense¬ 
less crowd of fashion in {£0 saloons of the capital by tho glitter 
of diamonds upon liis embroidered coat, and to boost of his having 
out tho connection- of the “ low” vulgar, who fought so bravely, 
and died so well for great principles. *Aml his son, a major in 
the National Guard of Vienna, immediately upon the news of the 
surrender of Goergey, joined the army, and fleweto the soene of 
slaughter (for all fighting hod coaxed), and performed {he part that 
on ‘‘officer and gentleman" in <he Austrian service is expected 
to take, by sharing in the womeu-flogging and murders of Haynau. 
But the Estcrhazy family has largo estates, and, let; anon's, 
honour fore a* it may, estates mfist be looked to. And the 
Batthyanyi who write* to thank the prince for his attack upon 
Kossuth, is not any of tho Batthyanyis who have figured so finely 
in Hungarian annals, but another and Very different one, whose 
name is better known in the haunts of folly than on tented fields 
or in“halls of ceunoil. : 

AJi a man is known by the company he keeps, so .also be is 
known by the enemies- he makes, and to have merited the dander 
and reviling of such men as these is the best title-foe Magyar 
Ministry could have to our respect. Truth is daily more andmore 
gaining the adjl d s n t over men’s minds. The days are feat pass¬ 
ing away whan the merits of 3 oauae are judged by "its fcjlure dr 
success. Diplomatic trick* ore fast falling into contempt; and 
Htitohywhilo die holds up the Czar and tho‘Emporor, Haynau 
tod Ettorhazy, as tho representatives of barbarous force tad 
shameless treachery, will embalm the trine nafhos '{V^lch aiftnd at 
thu head af this article in the memories of ad future generations, 
as words of hope to ell who flght in fhe good-old cau*« offteedott. 



HAND SCREEN# IN CROCHET. 

(Ibr inttnytiom in Vreohtl, mpage 14 .) 

• 

Materials. —5 skein* qf rich .dark Was purso silk, 6 skeins at 
fine and pure gold tiff«»d{' Boulton’s crochet hook, No. 18 j 2 
yards of dark blue silk fringe, 2 jmckea deep; 2 yards of fine -vine,, 
and J yard of white grofrdo-Naples. *k pair of screen handle*. 

Of course) silk of spy other colour may bo us^l, if blue will not 
correspond with the furniture. Green leaks very handsome with 
gold, and scarlet with stiver. The metal thread used must be of 
the very best description only. 

Begin by making sic gold flowers, thus:—26 eh., dose in 19th 
for a round, X 7 eh-, s.e. under loops x twice, 7 oh., slip on the 
dosing of the rotted—thus there are threa loops in the centre o^p; 
work nailer the chain of tko first, 1 s.e., l.£e., 6 t.c., 1 d.c., 1 s.c. 
Under the centre one, 1 s,e., I d.c., 9 t.c., 1 s.c.; and tho> 
third loop like the first. Slip on the base of the flower, and 
work down the 19 chain in s.c. 

Six of those flowers arc to be made, and afterwards sowed on 
tbc silk, radiating from the centro, and each occupying the middle 
of one side of the hexagon. » 

For mb Screen (beginning^ in tko contra),'—With the blue 
silk, make a ebain of six, and dose' iuto a round. 

1st: XI d.e,, fi o.h., miss none, X 6 times. 

2nd; x fi t.c. on 5 «b., 5 eh., miss 1 d.e., X 6 times. 

3rd: X 7 t.c., (beginning on the lust of .5 eh.), 5 eh., X 6 timos. 

Continue in this manner, increasing the t.c. stitches hy 2 at 
each section of thp hexagon, in every round, until thcro are 33 t.e. 
n oaoh division, ulways making 6 chain between. Then s.e. all 
round, adding the silk flowers where they occur—that is, over the 
8tli, 17th, and 26tb of the 3.3 t.r. in ofich section. The flowers 
are made in the following manner •—12 eli., dose iuto a loop at 
the 7th, 6 ch, s.c. under loop, 8 eh., s.e. under loop, 6 eh., slip at 
the atom, X 3 oh., s.c. unde)- first loop of'fi, X 5 times, *5 ch., 
s.c. under the loop of 8, « 7 times, f 5 eh., s.e. under loop of (>, 
t live times; s.c. down the chain, and continue the round. 

The gold flowers arato be worked in the same way, ^nd attached 
over the centro of cam 6 chain which form the comers of fte 
hexagon. Work a chain all round, catching up the jfbints of the 
flowers at regular intervals, and then work two rounds of s.c., 
with 3 stitdics in one at the points. 

Do all the orodtet wqrk of these screens rather tightly. Sow 
on the large gold flowers, passing the ends through the centre loop 
of the screens, and form a little rosette of x 0 chains, s.c. in the 
round, X repeated to dose llio middle. 

To hake w the Scrbpns.—C ut out a huxagon, the exact size 
of the erofchot, in paper, and betid the wire into the same form. 
Bo vrfy particular that the wire frame shall be tree and eoweet. 
Cover it on*both sides with white Bilk, ^ver one side of vmich 
sew the crochej, It will only require to be fastened rouhd Hit- 
edges. The fringe must then be laid on, the handles attached, 
and the screen is completed. 

If preferred, the back of *the screen may be covered with silk 
of the colour of the crochet, os more durable than white. ■ 


LAM? MAT (IN CROCHET)^ # 

Materials.—6 skeins of white netting silk, and 3 ske-inmeaeh 
of firm- shade* of oerise ditto, the darkest hoing almost brown, 
and the lightest a rich, and brilliant cerise. A hank of rather 
large steel beads, a string of sljprt square steal brtgtss, ani^l os. 
of fluted ditto, ^ inch long. A skein of rather jfat white ootton 
cord, and H rings. Tapered, indented eroeh^teok, No, 22 , 
Begin with the darkest corise, and do not change until the directions 
require it. - * , * e, 

1 st Round : With this silk work 8 s.c. on the end <*f the cord, 
and fijnain^TaiflQsd, after which 6 s.e. to soctero it. . 

2 nd (Carise and white): X 1 cerise in the sun} etfttt the 
l#t% DW., fl^sHie iu l, Xfl times. •* t 


o 

3rd: X 1 corisc worked-in the same stitch os the laet two, 3 
white, 2 oerise in one, X 0 times. ( „ • 

4th: Like 3rd, with 6 white jfeteod of 3. 

1 Sth: X 1 ooriso in tho sain‘/ stitch os the lost two, 7 \lute, 4 
Cerise in 1, X 6 times. * 

6th: X 1 oerise in the same as tho last 4, 11 white (the lost 2 
being over 2 corisc), 4 flense in one, X 6 times. 

7th • x 1 cerise on the next Stitch, 13 white, 1 cerise on 1, 3 
on the centre one of 6, X 6 times. 

Sth : Like 7tlj, with 1 deviate. jChangc to the next shade of 
corisc. 

9th: X l cerise on next, 8 white, l'ceriso, 8 wlyte, 1 corise, 

8 cerisa on centre «f 6, X 6 times. * 

10th: _x 1 cerise on ngxt, 8 white, 3 ^rise (tho second ovor 1 
oerise), 8 white, 1 corise, 3 in 1, X 0 times. 

11th : XI oerise on next, 8 white, 3 corisc, J. white, I corise, 

1 white, 3 corisc, 0 white, 1 cpriso, 3 in 1, X 6 times. 

12th: X 1 cerise in next, 6 white, 11 cerise, 6 white, 1 corisc, 

3 in 1, X 6 times. , 

Next shade of corisc. * 

13lh: X 1 cerise in next, ft white, 5 cerise, 2 white, 1 cerise, 

2 white, 5 cerise, 5 white, 1 cerise, 3 i# 1, X 6 times. 

14th: X 1 oerise in next, 7 white, 3 cerise, * 1 white, 2 
cerise, * twice, 1 white, .3 cerise, 7 white, 1 cerise, 3 in 1, X f 
times. 

16th: X 1 cerise in next, 11 white, 3 cerise, 1 white, 3 corisc, 

11 white, 1 cerise, .3 in 1, X 0 times. 

, 16th (Lightest corise): X 1 cerise in the same stitch as the 
last 3, 13 white, 2 cerise, 1 white, 1 cerise, 1 white, 2 cerise, 1.3 
white, 4 cerise in 1, X 6 times. 

17th: X 1 cerise in the next, 16 white, 3 cerise (over 1 W., 1 
1 w.), 10 white, 1 cerise, .3 in 1, X 6 times. 

18th ■ X 1 cerise on next, 18 white, 1 oerise, 18 white, 1 corisc, 

3 cerise in 1, X 6 times. 

19th . X 1 cerise in next, 39 white, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, X 
6 times. 

20th : X 1 cerise in 1, 2 white, X 2 oerise, .3 white, * 7 times, 

2 cerise, 2 white, 1 cerise, 3 corise in 1, x 6 times. 

21st: X 1 cerise in next, » 3 white, 2 cerise, * 8 times (the 
white ovor white, tin- corisc over cerise), 3 white, 1 cerisa, 3 
corisc in 1, X 6 times. 

22nd : X 1 cerise in next, 3 white, * l cerise, 2 white over 2 
cerise, 1 e., 1 w., * 8 times, 2 mow white, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, 

X 6 times, 

23rd: X 1 ceriso in next, 3 white, * 1 corise, 4 a liije, X 8 
timos, l cerise, 3 white, 1 cerise, 3 cerise in 1, X 0 tidies. 

24th : Entirely cerise, working 3 jn 1 at all the six points. 

25th. White and ceriso alternately, a single stitch of each, 
with J’in 1 at the points. 

26th: All corise, increasing, as before, at tho oomers. 

- This completes tho centre of the mat. Now cover six of tho 
rings with tb^darkest cerise, 12 with tho lightest, 12 with the 
2nd lightest, and 24 with white. They are to be done in s.e. 
The darkest are sowed in the contra of each side of the hexagon, 
with a white at each side, and two more (joined together) above 
it. The lightest cerise are placed at the points, tho two being joined 
together, and one to tho mat. Those form the extreme points, and 
tho other twelve are placed to connect tho lightest rings wjlh tire 
white. Tho short square bugles ttjo threaded, with some of the 
beads, to form a cross in the centre of each of tho white rings; 
the other rings have a cross of beads only. AU tire rings are 
sawod together, and to tho mat. • • 

Tho elegant fringe round, the edge is formed of the long steel 
biij^us, connected with each other at the outer odgo by a chain of 

4 steel band*. Thgitfedle is slipped down thorn to connect tnem 
with tint rings, and a single bead is threaded at tbe base of each. 
The side rings hare 6 bugles each, placwL at equal distances; the 
comars lava 8; and 1 is placed whore flvory two rings are joined. 

This mat would be wy beautiful if worked in white and 
shades of greon, with gold beads and Ijugles. ■ t 


THE LADIES* DEPARTMENT, 



/Quit a thorough acquaintance 
vritt them is extremely de¬ 
sirable to all who wish cither 
to wo or to increase their 
newnes.' 

The present style of dress 
is remarkable for its elaborate 
decoration; from the gold- * 
an 4-pearl-embroidered velvet 
slipper, to .|ho point-laee 
head-dress, sooroelyan article 
belonging to the toilofc but 
ftimishos ovidenco of the 
skill of the needlewoman: 
whilst those who excel in 
any one branch of work can¬ 
not fail to fin'd a pleasant ajjd 
profitable employment for 
their time, 

Tlie first and most oxpdh- 
sive kind of work is that on 
velvet, silk, loathcr, or any 
Similar material, and of which 
such magnificent specimens 
were soon in tho Austrian, 
Belgian, aid Eastern depart¬ 
ments of the Exhibition. The 
designs usually represent 
fiowers, birds, or arabesques, 
worked in silks of various 
colours, intermixed with gold 
and silver bullion, pesrls, and 
beads. 

AnotJtfr kind is embroidery 
on muslin or cambric, used 
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for dresses, handkorohiefs, 
and an infinite variety of 
articles.. This kind of em¬ 
broidery consists partly of 
raised work, partly of- open 
and ornamental stitches. The 
raised work is termed tatin 
ititehj and Is done with soft 
cotton. ■ . • . 

Mutlm Applujw. Is snother 
style, and is«at presea* very 
much in vogue.*■. It consists 
of muslin dr Cambric laid on 
net, the designbeingin tho 
. thicker material, and the 
groundln.npt. Ornamental 
yWjebBa ar*- often introduced 
"totJfiskiadof work. 

Hnutiting may bo termed 
an inferior sort, of embroidery 
It is very quickly done, and 
the offiSet is pretty; hot, of 
course, It is not go intrinsi¬ 
cally valuable as ths other 
kinds of work. ., v < 


shianable, is sow so entirely 
disused, that we need only 
observe it* was done with’, a 
small needle, resembling a 
very firm mroohetrlpak, and 
tiie pattern workodnn muslin 
•r net in ehain-stitefea*,^ . ,, 

fib It ahatinuti. ) 





















SENE? III. AM) SIMON DE MONT FORT. 


Exoush freedom is the growth of many an heroji age. It was 
net turfhd in silken pleasures, nor horn in king's peiacee, bnt on 
the broad hattlo-fiold, amidst the swords of the bravaand lion- 
hearted. As ‘Wordsworth, in osif of his noblest-soi|(et3, writes— 

. ■■ « ——In cur hallfsre hung Hi 

Armoury of the Invincible "knights of old. 

■We Brustsbe free or die who speelt the tongue 1 • ( 

That Shskspears,spake—dhe faith and morals hold * ' ** 

That^irUgoa held—in everything we’re sprung . 

■ J 8f »«rtht» best blood— bays titles manifold." \ * H ' 

If ow.'vthrnniclcs toll of ttasu, when English frpdim was 


withered up-rwhen hope seemed about to leave the tad— when 
the free man appeared on tho point of becoming a serf or a slave 
—they caryalso tell how, in tho dark hour '( extremity, the 
sturdy yeoman and mailed baron rallied for the cause of right 
against might, and how before them quailed crowned and mitred 
tyranny, With us, resistance to kingcraft—that kingcraft which 
led ono Stuart to the scaffold, and sent another to wander on the 
fsca ofstho earth, on outcast frptn bis coghtry and his throne— 
is not merely an abstract right,' but an.ancient precedent as well. 
'Thh rfme baron* of old were apt; thp.iaiw. tamely to submit to the 
grasping pretensions of royalty, and more than once they com- 
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THE UtUSTKAtED EXHIBITOR, 


prflMcrowned heads to bo obedient to them. The feudal baron . 

a lua flmttsj iiut %s had his virtues as and oho of the 
lost til them \as the tenacity with which lie maintained his 
right# against the titimarch, Olid his firm detenninntion to leave 
to his sons, in this respect, ns glorious it heritage os his own. 

<ff this spiriAwe have one illustration in the aoUifdon that took 
place between the harems and tWfeon of the eaaveti John. And, 
in truth*. such mi illustration was Tortured hy the circubistnnees 
of 1 fe® time. The Third llenry^iad broken every promise he had 
made. Aliens ruled the land— English treasure was squandered 
on them—English freedom was sucrifioed An them. The P»ple 
ronionstrated day hy day, buff iu vain. “ Bfenfuring people,” 
stteh was then language, “ avoid tho prnts of England as the dons 
of pirates, and these pirates arc hilt flic executioners of your 
royal will. They despoil merchants of the articles of their truflio 
With such rapacity, that commerce, lately so flourishing, is quite 
cut off between this country and the nations of the Continent.. 
Even the fishermen darn not bring the jg'oduco of their nets into 
the. market-plaice, and are compelled to cross tho Channel, and to 
bravo tho dangers of tho sen, in order to escape the rapacity of 
your purveyors. Tour nets of pietjy, which ought to edify your 
subjects, become a shameful and sacrilegious scandal ill their 
cjjys, when they know that your numerous wax-lights and silk 
studs, with which yon dock tho altar and the priests iu your 
processions, hare been tom from those who rightfully possessed 
■ them.” But, wearied Of remonstrance, they felt tho time hud 
come fur Antion—and the hour brought the Ittfth! 

« Among the favourites of the sovereign was the son of that 
Simon do Mentfort who had attained so gloomy ft renown in the 
crusade against tho Albigonaes. This son, by right of his mother 
Amicia, held the fief ofctho earldom of Leicester, AiiA came to fix 
himself,,ill Englnnd, where lie espoused the Princess Eleanor, 

* sister" of tho King, and widow of the Earl of Pembroke. Ilis 
position or name, as an alien, and tho favours of the King, con¬ 
tributed alike to make him unpopular iff the beginning. But he 
had tho art of soon winning the good grncos and tho confidence 
of the Chureh and of the nobles, and became their recognised 
leader fti witlistandmgtthe royal schemes. 

* Tho King had nominated him governor of fee fetfe English pro- 
lincc and dependency of Guionno, in Franbe. In this governor¬ 
ship his administration was marked by irnpla'Cablo severity, and 
numerotis accusations wore consequently preferred against him. 
Henry III. would haw had him convicted* blit in vain j and the 
li itig, Jn his anqcr, disparaged him to life free befordflll the court, 
and called him a traitor. The‘stigifi4 Sritii htvffcr fijfgottcri or for- 
given) and Simon da.Morltflrt worn from the royal presence burn¬ 
ing with revengo. The confederated bilrbhs htade him tliidr leader. 
They acted wisely, ll^vould have poe.tr impossible to hake found 
a more fitting head. ' 

Tho King having stfehri'ensifl, Itt 1SS8, a i&ftt fmuusil at Vent- 
minster, in order to dbtHii Stfeiidi'ci idWirdA fflBjShnqiicst Of Sicily, 
Leicester, fee, efebning ht^dre fee mSeiM « this $*r<< partia- 
ment, eAttocM at hta liqiiAe. fen leftSHw df M btergy AndnnhiUty, 
Kent day ttef proceeded ifi Mi «rtri?tir fS the appointed Aitting. 
Among pifeseiitwhrti jtepet BfeWd, EiB tersMI <sf jEftgland; 
Humphrey Bohurl, OfSlt Constable; ihd feb JiAfWui ©Srltbf 
Warwick and Hwitahate^ The cfl$revi«|; Afcfemp'aiiyiisf tbii 
sketch gives nl> AH ida^jf the scene that rtitefli. 1 
its soon os tho KingHAdc his appeamnec, tie bithttS dee# febir 
sWnrds, and domandeSI renewed oath to Magna 'Charts, and the 
addition of twelve lords to his council, for carrying oat the 
necessary refonqp. Hqtury submitted. A 1 new parliament was 
convoked at Oxford, on the jUth .Tune, WAS. There fed King 
swore agAhi to observe fee Great’Charter, and made several im¬ 
portant concession*, know* a* tho Statutes or Provisions of Oxford. 
Tho ftilsumc ffis^man* of a later ago termed this “the mad 
Piu'liamont." , ' " £ ’■ 

Among dinar points, it was fam deeidou that Parliament ShAuld 
moot, in toll right, three times A year—in February, June,*and 
tfotober —that the freeholders should choose n new sheriff annu¬ 
ally ; that sheriffs, judges, treasurer, and GliAncollflr, Should every 
ywir tonter-an accountV their administration; that fee barons 
■ ,.t£bt. attending the judicial’aittings of fee sheriffs ahonld not he 

« nny mere; that toyeignert' Alionld no longer boappolnted 
or* or kbepM, of cWlcs; that no one should 'henceforth 
*■« - . *■ 


jtot new forests, or let the refeantffs of sliiros. K«AUy, ivrfye 
pertofts were appointed to hold the proxies of fee resit inf the 
members of Parliament in fee various tutting,-), w as to save fee 
delay and expense of too frequent jouroeyirtgn from place to place 
It was not fed day ofTailways. 

Soon discord aroso between Gloucester and Leicester, and 
Henry IIL thought fee opportunity propitknis for the recovery of 
his property. A civfl. war was tho consequence; and Leicester, 
Assisted hy tho Trinoe of Wales, induced tho Kiqg to ignominious 
terms, concluded on the*18th of June, 12G3. Again Homy made 
an effort, which terminated"^) hisdAptivity, effected' at fee battle 
of Lowes, in Sussex. # 

Leicester was now tibgplute in England. ■ The nobles turned 
against him, hut he was a man of gr& resources, and, as if lie 
had looked faT down into futurity, hjs summimod the people to his 
side. Tho concessions extorted from the selfish njibition.of a 
tyrannical adventurer were fee small beginnings of the rights and 
privileges which the Commdhs of England Afterwords attained. 
The admission of the Commons into tho constituteui of J'nriia- 
ment was not, however, made law till fee reign -of Edward 1., 
in 129a, when a writ from the royal hand Confirmed lire new 
power. ■ ' 

Prince Edward, whom Leicester had kept as a hostage fob the 
fulfilment of tho King’s enforced promises, managed to'- escape 
and to levy an army, which surprised feat of the revolted poor, 
with the advantage of numbers and position. Leicester felt that 
liis hour was passed, and, when he surveyed the fine appearance 
of the hostile Array, lie exclaimed: “By fee army of St. limes 
they have profited hy oiir lessens! May Qod have mercy on our 
souls, for our bodies are theirs 1” Nor was tho prayer iranct e.i- 
sary—when tho battle had drawn to a close, of Simon do jlfoiit- 
fort nought remained lint the lifeless cloy. 

"Whatever opinion may lie formed iff the clmrifcter of thu'Ea.l 
of Leicester—of his ambition and rapacity--it must still 1,e 
acknowledged that his attempts at rofonn were productive of 
lasting lioiicfils to tho kingdom by laying the foundation of the 
liberties which we now enjoy. At this conclusion we arrive very 
rapidly: where parliaments Are not held, the people are virtually 
slaves. Our Representative system, being more beneficial tliaii 
those of 'Other countries, from the fact feat it had thepoww of the 
purse, has dono much for English liberties. It has watched Over 
th:mit has sheltered them;—they hftH’o grown hardy and 
flourishing beneath its tender care. We imagine few will dispute 
this point, and it. is oqnully clear that our representative system 
was fully doveieped Under Simon de Montfort. The authority ,,f 
Hall ant decides this question. In' his splendid Work on the 
” Middle Ages,” ho says 

“ Theprinc.iiile of repreSlmtation, in its Widest Sen’ic,>an hardiy 
bo unknown to afiy government not purely dcttiocratieai. jii 
almost evory country the Sense of the Whole is undcnttoial to !„• 
»I«ikcn hy a pari, And the (led si oils of a^iaft Are binding upon tin- 
-Ahole. Amottfc eur nheestors* the lord stood in Ahfe pla4 of hi, 
vatdAls, and, still mote unquestionably, fee abbof in.thaf of Lh 
inortbi. U«* syrtrtA; fedAiid, of eecMirilieM.'etfchttts, con^icrcO 
AS organ* of the Church, tosted upon fee prifltipi of tt.pfeteji] 
an express represeittatien, And had A teniten^- to'ristilteH^ Appli¬ 
cation to natiqnal Assettiblitsli ftAA'e i^rtillpA. *' 

, J **hc fi«t instance of AAtoal teproTOnfeHbH Which («eiir| in ow 
history te only font year* Wteftfej &Sitquektj ^rti Willhmi, if wo 
may rely on Hoveden, caused twelve pm-^nt skilled in the custumS. 
of Englaffil to he ehosen’from each county, who were sworn to * 
iufonjj him rightly of their laws; and these, so ascertained,, were 
rati^pd by the consent of tho great council. This Sir Matthew 
Hale asserts to^he ‘ns euffleient and effectual a Parliament ns 
ever w«S; )udd Jn England.’ But there ia no appearance tlmt 
these twelve deputies of each county Were invested with any 
high* authority than feat of declaring tiioir aaieicnt usage*. No 
•tress ran he laid, at least, on this insulated and anppialous as¬ 
sembly, fee existence of winch is only learned froto- An historiati 
of a century later. t 

‘fi We find nothing feat etui arrest opr attention hi searching out 
fee origin of county representation tail We come a writ in .the 
fifteen th yC.ir of John, directed to all fee Iu fee' Mowing 

tonna: Rex Vicccomite N., ijhi«i 

omnes militcs baUivte tuas qui aununonitt fueryii apud 
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faro#? 


0.$# a die Oinityft’ 'fe'actosw in qttiadwdto dies and pack at tHe^,«to cporider, along -with the knights of other 

Tonirc thoiaicum arm is suis: corpora veto fiaronum situ) amis counties, what aid they will grant the king in'Adi »a enwrgAry. 

singular! tor, ot ^uatunr ctitcrctot militia du comitatu tuo, illuc In the 'prineiplo of election', and in tho ij^rct of llis assembly 

•venire facias nil can (Jem tormimun, nil loquendum. tmbisoum do which was to grant money, this certainly resembles a summons 


negntiis rogni nostri. For tho emanation of ihiaobscnra writ, I 
must refer to what Prynne has said; hut it remails problematical 
whether these four knights (tho only clause which cflrmorriBOur 
purpusc) wore to bo elected by the county, or returned, in the 
nature of a j my? at tho discretion of the sheriff. Since tfey* is 
ho sufficient proof whereon to. decide, wo can only say 11111111 hesi¬ 
tation that there may hove bat® an ftstance of county representa¬ 
tion in tho fifteenth year V John. • 

“ We may next advert,fe a practice? of whieh there is a dear 
prodf in the reign of Henry ill. Subsidies granted in Parliament 
were assessed, not as in former times, by tho justices upon their 
circuits, buSby knights freely Chosen in the county-court. Tllii 
appears by two writs* (lie of the fctffth and ono of the ninth year 
of Henry III. , At » fcttbseqnent period, by a provision ofttha 
Oxford Parliament In 1258, every county elected four,,knights to 
inquire into grievances, and deliver their inquisition fnto Pstfia- 
mont. 

“The next writ now extant, that wears the appearance of pAtiM- 
motttaryfroprysontation, is in the thirty-eighth year of Ilehty til. 
This, after reciting that tlio earls, barons, - and other great hum 
(caetori magnates), were to meet at London three Weeks ftftet 
Easter, with horses ami arms, for tho purpose of sfttlihg into 
tlivseony, requires the sheriff to compel all within his jurisdiction, 
who hold twenty pounds tt-year of the king in chief, or <rf those 
in wiinl of tho king, to appear at the same tilde ftnd place j ittid 


to parliamont. piore arc, indued, anomalies, snfljcinntly renwrlt- 
ahle upon the fajo of tho w^jt, wliieh distinguish this meeting 
from a regular parliament.' Put when tho Bchomo of jlltuimng 
money from, tho commons of ftujtcs through the consent of their 
representatives had once been entertained, it was easily applicable 
to more formal councils of the nation. 

“A few years later there appears another writ analogous to a »• 
summons. Hitting the contest between Henry III. and the 
confederate barons in 12*1, they presumed to call a sort of Pav- 
liamcnt, summoning three knights out of every county, secuni 
tractaturos super communihus negotiis regni. This we loam 
only by an opposite writ issued by tho king, directing the sheriff 
lo .enjoin these knights, who had boon convened by the Earls of 
Leicester* and Gloucesdr to their meeting at St. All mu’s, ihnt 
they should repair instead to the king at Windsor, unil to nootho 
place, nohiscuta super pramiissis colloquium hnbituros. It is not M 
absolutely certain that thefe knights were elected by their re¬ 
spective counties. But even if they were so, this assembly has 
much less the appearance of a Parliament than that, in tho thirty - 
eighth of Henry III. 

“ At length, in the year 1285, the forty-ninth of Henry III., 
while he was a captive in the hands of Simon de Montfort, wril i 
were issued in his ndme to all tho sheriffs, directing them to 
return two knights for tho body of their county, with two citizens 
or burgesses for every city* and borough contained within it. 


that, besides those mentioned, he shall cause to Came before tho 
king's council at Westminster oh the fifteenth day after Faster, 
two good and discreet knights of his county* Wiiofn tile mfen of 
the county shalf have chosen for this purpose, in the stead of all 


This, therefore, is the epoch, at which tho representation of the 
Commons becomes indisputably manifest? evun should we reject 
altogether tho more equivocal instances of it which have just been 
enumerated.” 


WORKS'Of GREAT MASTERS, 

• • ,fcl — ' 

ORMaHe^AL SetTLPtTTtlB JiY JUAN LBrATTTRE. 

■v ■ • . '* 

We present our readers with two specimens of ornsmehtol sculp- coral halls where he reigns over the deep sea. Tho nainds are 
tore, rich and noble in design, and highly finished in workman- peeping from theif weedy bewfeiB. The rude immortal who bus 

ship. They belong to a felicitous ora of tho aria, the middle and charge of the steeds of " .Po)eiifa-on Minosichthun'’ (the .Homeric 

the latter half of tho Seventeenth ccniury. Ih the beginning of name, of Neptune) is restraining them while the drewi monarch 
the century following a stylo less pure was introduced. Minute descends; and the whole Vision of tho sculptor teems with life 

ami crowded decoration, and a meretricious and artificial protti- and energy. This legs of the horse, with his front paws plunged 

m s,, took the place of that bold, free, clear style, Which for a long in the water, seem to move i ^md 41 m water itself, which is un 

period had characterised the principal productions In this de- clement distinguishing this vase from tho other, flows, to to 

partmont of nrti « speak, in long and placid waves at tho presonao of its king, it is 

Our illustrations represent with prea^ fidelity tw'o boafitifsi jnifpifbtifrg hlftp gold, or bronze, or silver should ho made by the 

samples of the^gemua and skill of Jean Levaithk, the famous , “tmithfftg’* thisol to convey these ideas, to exhibit such a seen.' 
Iirriiftect, dosignt*r, and engraver. While a marvellous power is told 14 fell .*& a story. „ 

shown in the details, each of which rivets the eye in ruccos- fltiSfeigit of Louis XIV. was highly favourable to art. Whul- 
Riou, tho beauty , of graio^ form and outline in the whole ever the fruits of that splendid erring man, he certainly hud aii 

vase has boon prosorvod with bare. This is a point,soon over- open hand fed a smiling eoihitcnanceftlfer genius. Among the 

looked in tho degeneracy of taste. But hero tho whole effect, eminent artists to whom his encouragements opened the road of 

jvhioh may bo. termed* tho substance «nd climax ofr that re- fame fed pWaperitv was he of whose skill wc are onabled to give 

suit at which the sculptor aims, is not sacrificed to minuteness our fdBMW t specimen in the two'finc cngraviqpt which we have, 
of detail. He has not been bewildered by hiS own teeming bodB 

fancies; tliey are distinct, harmonious, # subordinptod. They are tfUffti) Wf»AN Lufavtkk, was bora in 1(117. In his youth he 
clear without being sharp, and rich without being florid. The #kS botffad ^fcrontico to a joiner or luluse carpenter, who in- - 
groupiug is as dramatic and as explicit as it ooulflihayc b*»n made fltructed bi&M rieB>e«tS of drawing, JBg not only quickly * 
in a painting, and,.the figures have the affritittdge of half Alt TfiitttiswA til ; jMVolItewlilf ctratd fejMirt to &>, and became an 

relievo. Wo havq.not snrfaee merely, but w»l shf^e, in feqtffsitv ftbti dranghtiin^t. but also ft finished ehfijrif|#r. Endued with 

proportion. Thotc is, besides, the cjiarm of |4itfS(44.yiliitft# jhSkill, ffeyptoistaSSa stefestiloa of talents* ht published a grait num- 

In tiie first vftso the figures are busy ih toS hilgnt sinicwt her of arnLitccturel docoriitions, embracing a variety of subjects- - 

tenp a Tittle landsBapo. There is a grand, 1x34, r»de, and slaggy olumn^y-piooos, vases, ceilings, interiors nj rooms, Ac. All those 

mythological piotistiw; thotp arc fruits, lowers, and. haves; and plans, or suggestions, discover a fertile (Kd Urilliant imagination, 

all is deuretifij aS^wyll as deeply chased. ; • He /icvor became, properly speaking, , or in tho more technical 

IfititthbcAld alusiratibh wehavo alto a ntytholtigicti subjedi: ssase,sm architect; huthodbtorlrtvs a separate mention on account 

ill feoiti til flipiniit %rti fcll ' pf ilie oxtreordinbry influence which h<4cxci - aj.vd'Ton tb<i grt of * 
ear, Rmround® by his oonch-hkiwing retinue, and to enter flic I his time, and Upon contemporarwortists. Jin 1677 Lopantre wa* 
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.■fwityi loto the Academy of Sculpture. It fa a curious fact, 
and tohoregrotted, /iat the majority of Ms doti^u (hi* decora¬ 
tions foi- ceilings, Ac.) were not adopted. They were, in almost 


appreciated. HU designs are, in great request, ospecialiy anlwf 
workers in gold andaitver. * 

Anthony, or Afcroure Lepautby, the brother of John Le- 


*t 


' A* 

moot; 

October 



ally; that. * 

year reridw . ; ' | * ■ ’ 

.*iM attending g»*tly superior to the plans put in weeutietfin 
TO ? to\ great buildings of that epoch. He died in 188*, 
\atdm r. rtf fl/it VfMtlr ulminwl tlmu n4s ne\t MfKtiu AtW 


iveskjn tom l tabb,*»y jxAN lepautile.—( S*epage 35.) 


paatre, wpa,. properly spanking, an arshitaet, snd ma* employed 
as tot architect hy'thcEtng. Theiprirtcipsl ■ AMocs T*q|fc|l®m 
his dflumiR tire, tain nhurdh of liort Royal. the H&tdl de uerras. 
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that of Cbanrillard, the hou^ of the Date de Givres at St. Ouon 
and the Bmravwis in the Rue St. Antoine at Paris He publics 
a work on architecture, afterwards edited with notes by Barilo 


associate is the Academy of SculpOure in 1671, the year <ai m 
foundation, sis years earlier than his brother John. He diediin 
169 J| at the agt of seventy-seven. , His death was by some attri- 



Anthony Iiepwtra added two wings to the Chateau of St. Cloud, 
a&AAro# the. plan of tlie higher part of the great cascade. He 
•Jjjjfitad lofqrsi ether remarkable works, and was Idtnitted as an 


butod to chagrin at Mansard's having been preferred before him 
•as the architect of the Chateau of Clugny. A collection of his 
designs was published in 17S1. > 
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THE ? 0 BTEAy 6 ALLEHT. 

THE MQH* HOH. BAEOH TBOEO, 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR Qg HSTGLAND, , . 


TuoifAs Wild whoso present style and title liaye recently been 
given, was the second of the four nr ns of an attorney in London. 

Ho was born in that city on JSly 7th, 1782, and educated at St. 
Paul's School. On terminating hi/oourse in to^t estgbljshment, 
lie went into the office of his father. Even os a boy fee (jlkfeoverod 
much rianrtnoss in professional business, and tho attendants of 
the Judges’ Chambers did not fa? to notice tho unusual Iforewd- 
ncss and energy of one who still wore a frill about his neck. 

leaving his father's office, ho aided in tSio conduct of the busi¬ 
ness of a legal firm in tho City, extensively employed by the 
members of “Lloyd’s.” While thus engaged he if said {o have 
generously assumed, from the proceeds of his own professional 
exertions, the course of his elder brother at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who early obtained a judicial jjpgpfetgtoft sad ft# 
honour of knighthood. Sir John Wikie W jSwr-ICWrf Justice of 
tho Cape offBoad Hope. A younger brother remained with his 
■father, and is tho head of one of tho tending firms i* the City of 
London, the nucleus of which was formed by his parent. 

The signal ability Mr. Wilde displayed ip too mercantile trans¬ 
actions of the members of “ Lloyd’s” was nut merely noticed, but 
so highly approved, by the men of commerce with whom he was 
thus brought ijito contact, that they strongly urged him to start 
in his profession on his separate account, #nd even proffered, in 
addition to their legal business, all such support as ho might con¬ 
sider desirable. Complying with their wishes, and accepting 
their aid, with a deep sense of the kindness and confidence of 
which ho was tho object, lie entered on his practice aran attornsy, 
which ho conducted with tho greatest success. In the business 
of tho Bankruptcy Courts, and in that of Nisi Prius at Guildhall, 
bis name appears at this period on the cause-lists, associated got 
only with the greatest number, but with all those of tho highest 
importance. 

Meanwhile, one of tiro recreative topios in the conversations of 
mon rtf business in the City was “ the pretty Ranker’s widow,” 
wbo was said to enjoy the very comfortable jointure of £2,000 a 
year; nnd though tho step was deemed sufficiently .ambitious, 
Mr. Wilde made proposals to the lady. It was whispered, how¬ 
ever, that tho lady would only accept them on one condition— 
that lie would relinquish hi* business as an attorney, and go to tho 
bar. But, opart from tho sacrifice that would thuB be incurred, 
there was an extraordinary, indeed some ^jgbt suppose an in- j 
Mipcrablo, difficulty, for Mr. Wildo pot only stammered, as many 
gentlemen do, when engag'd in Such verbs! communications, but 
evon in ordinary eoTlversatiuri. Nor did 1 ho fail, it may bo sup¬ 
posed, to indicate the ohstuclij—delicately,- .doul'ftss, for Who 
would bo chirgeablo at such a crisis with exaggerating an in¬ 
firmity ? But of what avail could it Tiavo been even to incur such 
temerity ? Por liad not the Athenian corrected his Stammering 
liy penetising with pcbblos in his month, and strengthened his 
voice by walking or running up hill, mid pronouncing some" 
passage in an oration or a poem during the difficnltj^of breathing 
which that caused; and then achieved, as Demosthenes, a world¬ 
wide and undying fume ? Mrs, Desvagr.es, therefore, could not, 
wo may imagine, recode from her dutcrminatiim-, lujt wjth that 
quick, clear, and correct perception characteristic pf her sox, and 
so often superior to the judgment* of ouv% she is said to have 
replied, “Youein do anything on which you mm resolved.*’ If 
s6, Mr. Wilde felt lhat from that decision, got jjudicljity 
there wa« no appeal: bn certainly rfnnqutehad Jli* higbly-rqmu- 
nerativc practice, withdrew Us name from toe roll of attorney*, 
no folding to the requirement of .the Ions ofCourt, and ventured 
the honours and emjtomutnts ofbbf ftltune tyfe op hi| sm-presst*! 
tb«' ’bar. Bat on fonosfe ecgsgefttewfe he ‘ttonld net enter., tl' 
u»oe, for ho had before-doing so to wtoain for five yean a studeift 
of an luu of Court. Still Store was happiness to be enjoyed at 
. oaco to his iftarringc --happiness, too, of no ordinary kind, ^and 
eontimted WithQttt.intcn.-iiEtion during a long course of years. 
H.o<julfillWj also, tbp. : jMvdietio» whi«l» i» rumoured to boy# hpp 
so affectionately and tenaciously uttered, in removing entirely bjr 


his own effort* the impediment from which he had suffered, sad 
became a# <ptor of distinguished fluency, power, impressive- - 

ty0|g, ’ l ' 

In 1817, ifr. Tfjlde WM called If) the bar by'Jbe 'Honourable 
RfiSsfoty of the latter Temple, opd wont the Wosteip Cireuit. To 
the credit of that breach of th%profeuian he had left, no jealousies 
Of his new position Were allowed to eyerete; at cnee his client* 
Were numerous in toe fJoqt$s of Westminster and Guildhall, and 
op circuit ho was oqqgljy suecfttefhlt 4 , 

There is ample evldCboe 0 # tile ffiitjgctlon he had gained during 
t)»roe years in the fact, that Alderman "Wood, the eonftdontial. 
adyiuor of’ (Juoe* Cajoling, iiedsted that Mr. Wildo should be 
retail'd when legal prospedftgf were taken against that lady in 
Ifigg, He become, therefore, junior counsel on tho Queen's trial, 
havlpg a# his japf#** JfWW*- Brougham, Denman, Tindal, Wil- 
tiaras, and Dp- who, as is well known, conducted it 

to * m<Wt aunpesdful issue, amidst the exultation of tho i>eoido at 
large, whose idol* fto law officers of hor Majesty became. * 
fhat the Quoad >' 0 » absolutely innoqent was the belief of the 
multitude j while? on the suspicion of Shy wwong, as Mr. Ward, 
afterwards I«rd Dudley and Ward, remarked, “ the dignity of 
law outstrips its just functions when it interferes to punish 
misconduct thgt ha* been provoked by outrage and facilitated by 
neglect.” The result, therefore, affected not only the royal 
porson who h$d awakened and sustained pn unparalleled sym¬ 
pathy, but tho ffihril BBcurity of tho people of England. Accord¬ 
ingly, op the ahaudopment of the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
jjfud Erskine said—« My life, whether it has been for good or for 
evil, h*S boon passed under the sacred rule of the law. In this 
motion I feel giy strength renovated by that rule bring restored. 
Thu accursed change wherewithal we had been menaced has 
pasgpd ever qur head*. There is an end of that horrid and por¬ 
tentous cxpte».cepcc of a new 4w, retrospective, iniquitous, and 
oppressive; ap|tog gop s tift rt i o tt and sohpmc o£our polity is once 
more safe. My heart is too full of tho escape we have just had, 
to let mo do more tbgh pnhse thp blessings of the system wo have 
regained.” To Bomem^utoh* # resulf, toe intelligence, nouteness, 
and indomitable ofbrgy of Ifr- Wilde greatly contributed, in the 
preparation of her Majesty's Bff* Out of court—services, indeed, 
of Inestimable value, though not, liko others, filling too public 
car and public eye. That they were rightly appreciated by toe 
Queen, who regarded hint with too highest confidence, was 
manifest in Mr. Wilde's appointment as co-executor with Dr, 
Lushington i in which capacity, together with Lord and Lady 
flood and Lady Ann Hamilton, they attended her remains to 
Brunswick, whore they wore deposited inj ’tho lhmily vault,^with 
thus# of fifty-seven of her illustrious relations. •'l 

fu W82 7 toe successful progress of Mr. Wildo atf too bar was 
peat indicated by liis being called to too degree of toe Coif, thus 
gtfiSpdjpg h' m > as a leader, a full opportunity for theriisplay of his 
great forensic talents, and immensely increasing the profesSaj?** 
business he was then conducting. Three yean after this, Lord 
phapeQlgV 7 ,yndhuret, allowing his setup of distinguished ability 
to outweigh jU merely political preferences, conferred on him the 
additiDn#! h*nwr ° f a King's Serjeant, thup giving;Mm, aty, 

Mwk and ptuccdenco fn theOourt of Cetnmon Pleas, butsdsd fowf 

Wild* < b|4"uritjfc^he opposite 
polities. a Jtofcrmor,” he said rooently, in too HoUse of 

Isgds, ^lteffire batog eo had become feshionable.” Soon after he 
mmln <*»««*«• msnifeetod u , 

hi* repeated conteste wito theLmd Chief Jnstios Best; deternu- 
nately resisting toe unfair attempts of toe bench to interfere with 
tho proper functions of the bar. It was believed ip toe profession 
that 'Vito retirement of too Chief. Justice of toe Common Pleas 
w*s accelerated from his being, on olt snch occasions, 

Mr. Wilde’a advooiiejr ^ tn* 4 ukA ***— fi ' 4 
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tfro eJfojia tint fere !$**> to ftbtaia Gpthbiie Emanpipathm. Quo 
ef its ieaioita antagonists wgs the Diiho of Newroajitte, who, 
anioug diverse elements of poyrar,'leased various jDrown lajul#, and 
possessed others* at Newurk, in which town, despite of the deola- 
’ ration that “ it is an infringement of the4iberties and privileges 
of the Homo pf Commons for any lord of parliament, or lord- 
lipUtowuri of- any county, to concern himself in tho election of 
members of parliament,” the Duke’s political authoritySvas almost 
Supreme. So sooner, therctofe, did he And that his nominee, 
General Clinton, was favourable to Catholic Emancipation, than 
ho was summarily dismissed* from J)is parliamentary scat; while 
the Duke’s tenantry in the ,30010 how that a now writ had 
bo«t issued, imd that Mr.. Mipbs®j Thomm^Sudlpr was in tho 
field, nvlli/ enjoying the jiuffriigCf df*tho Duke, but nominally 
asking that he mjgKj; jjayp.jjffij?*. 'fj»o of success, 

warranted l^t qnly by past jsxpffipnps, bqt by 'fa subtle precau¬ 
tions that had bp® so pjajinpjly tgkjjp, woro doomed, however, to 
a suddpp pig} jtnlfipkeljjjHir 4i*brewi»,, fa the annogneement in 
Newark pf $r. Wffatf famfaf* #|«MWJWe. Host 

gallantly did lm Jfc* wfa fa 1 «»t Mr. Sadler, was 
tho g^gopj)^—SWPUWPd) pi-lfait, syithiu tho ducal walls of 

Cliupb(»rrrWHW , tb» throbbifigs pf ipultitudosuf hearts eager for 
his tritjijjpk, jfa tq ylfipb |}i.eirp was a largo accession, from bis 
m^wWfef wtd gtmcrpp Spirit, ip the town of Newark itself,' 
hut op|y fy .rijnph Jtfa lapsp, and *9 witness tho return of another 
uojuijjg; tg fa fie'pken's, \ylicro ho speedily delivered himsolf of 
his ppjtrpfi "Pbiiil'lt i P-~ t bP accumulated tdpqifOECo <>f years— 

c:;-aip|!; faf J$g#y witifh Pp peywhelmijiglpnjority of -England's 
,-cpresSJffapiyes was abouf to bestow. Jfiptlnkiiey tho return nor 
ihe orgtory gf fat. $uUpr soothed fife tfafafa spirit of tho Duke. 
Nemo of |is jpt$pt 8 byd 4»rod to vote fig %, Sergeant Wilde, 
and a* he n.evor granted them a lease, tap tput pfift'Hl midangor his 
poiitjc)}} power, ho sent them Msipppu-notices U> quit their various 
In 'ldings, evop to a goutlouiauwbp Ippla small piptd of land for which 
he pqjd tfio annual rental of a suyurekn- 4 “meting was 

i-pecd 3 j|r.i sailed in consequence; Jfr, j^rgppjtt ipildo attended, 
hut pot Mr. Sadler; his presenoi rwpj, of pqwsc, unnecessary, 
"■lieu the Duko had graciously doterpjiprd to address to those 
usicmhiod a letter, concluding ip terjps ybipb t®cedi}y fefifilWpo ft 
proverb; “ Is it to be presume^ that I, pm pqf tq*do what I wij} 
with my owp?" 

The Make did notwco that tbipjgb k ®igkt blft^Ws PWfaff 
with hi# goods and chattel#)’ yet a pf fffifa rpw f# «11 tho 
dignity of hitawnity, and that guames <#f qppnpirion (jpiekop# into 
life, activity;,.and the higher fp)>}y tiipfjmubipg wjiiph 

have long been depressed as by an iron band; for though ft | 0 Wffi 4 
iitimgjd, on tho part pf the popular candidate fruj.psl, }%) % 
anotkojry.ear {1831} faitihglit to tho Duke fresh rov«ifti«fijl,'-ip % 
vutii}^, pf JJr, Sergeant Wilde for his “ own" borough ftf ffemffS, 
i| 5 g|f}[ < " 0 jf pup hundred and seventy-three over his dpgip!} 
\ tojeftts? tbs way Parliament that oan-ied tho fafaffy 

sipotioa after tliat event, Mr. 

Ilf fa' $m*fc ky * % votes; hut f 8}4 |8 

I. y«h ability, defend fy 

■ wmM H wm sf ^ PfH i» m 

- J i9 mm Swsjf > b# 

,- - m ever M 1 

t; jbp brpw. 

-ovmy w^B.av.i 

r jlwi ^tiomjjjaawsftjg-' 

r junked h»» out a#lhe 
p w&Tfr*? jprn “fry Smm 

i ek-uld riyire hi# poljucal y« 

Tiro acme of his professional earoer wps attuiacd in the cele¬ 
brated cause of Small ra-aut Atwood. Tho Btitjah; Iron Company 
jmd piweha^ed inunonsa wm^S jn Sfpffuriishiro, yfan a gre^t ro- 
rulrion oijourring in tho iron trade, they, under a fjoinful tamSo of 
instituted a suit in equity tp *of aside the purolaso, on tho 
gropnfl.bf the vendor’s misreprosentations as to tb$ real state of 
llm property. , So important was this cause deemed, .that <§ir 
Edward Sugden received a foe ol 1 five thousand^ guineas a#, 

< ouasel for j|vygoi;, and whan it ,wa# ripe, for ^pigsipij, 

f ~“’ ''mdhurst wwtovvifw fawn % warn' 


eUb^te judgmoiit, vMeftj i$ 4tw .time, 



was pronoun cod, amidst great admiraftou.fiir the Digit ipmlitfte it 
displayed, agtihcjf Mr. Atw.xtd, and in fayour of tho British Iron 
Company. From this “ crack (Utouion,’’ a^ it was popularly 
termed, there was, however, an appeal ta tlgi House of Lord#, to 
conduct which Mr. Serjeant Wildo was retained with a fee of 
seven thousand guineas. 

That even tin* unpreoodoifijcd retainer wa# ’(fell, not to say 
hardly earned, is Evident from his speech at tho bar of the Houso 
of Lords occupying fourteen days; from such intensity t»f appli¬ 
cation being required that ho did not leave his chambers in tho 
Temple for nine or ton successive nights; from the ultimate re¬ 
versal of Lord Lyiidhursfs judjpnent; and from the consequent 
security of tiro Serjeant’s client to the amount uf from six to 
seven hundred thouaimik pounds. During tho progress of this 
suit, Mr. Smjeant Wilde retired from tho Western Circuit. He 
afterwards became extensively engaged on special retainers, which 
the etiquette of tho bar forbids being less than sftree hundred 
guineas, in tiro vati,m»circuits of England; and that he was thus 
retained to tho extent %f six, during 9no period of holding the 
assises, it is believed the cause-lists of tho circuits would prove. 

In November, 1839, Lord Melbourne, fully aware % his perfect, 
adaptation to become a law filicer of tho Crown, with honour to 
higwrif and advantage to tho country, appointed hint Solicitor- 
Dvuerul. As tho ueeeptauco of thi* oflieo vacated his seat, Jio 
had again to repair to Newark; and as the writ could not be 
obtained till tho sitting of 1 ’urlinmcut in Fcitruary, the most 
Strenuous efforts were made in the interval to prevent his retain, 
by his opponents, at the utmost stretch of their territorial influ¬ 
ence. But their struggle was vain. The Solicitor-General Of 
Uuccn Victoria was returned oneo more, but only by a majority 
of nine, and received the honour of knighthood on the 19th of 
February, 1810. On the 13th of June, however, in the following 
year, ho had to suffer a great domestic calamity, in tho death of 
Jiiidy Wildo, for whom ho had always cherished tho tendcrest 
pffftetjon.. Four children yero tho issue of tins marriage, of whom 
pnp died early; tho two sous were called to the bar in 1842. 

puripg tho time in which Sir Thomas was tho Solicitor- 
Cfcnep}, 0 Jpat difficulties were experienced by the Government in 
counectipn yitfr the affairs of Canada, while others arose from 
tho Imprisonment of the Sberifls of London, for their breath of 
the grivibfjjcs cf parliament; and in both coses his services were 
not only spgh as mo#t amply to justify his being called to office, 
but to iufiicate p|# preparation fur functions of still higher rospou- 
ribiiity. ' . 

It 5 V 8 # about tl}|# period, also, that Sir Thomas displayed *liis 
nsijsl energy upd W*soverauce, by tiro part lip took in tku 
important debate ig tolating to tho sl|eg|si |amporing 

wi|b the jurj’-fjst#, ifom which the #poeial jury kf|(} faft taken 
in 'fa c»so pf ]|r. C’Oqf^pli. dp this bRCi#>P fa (j^nnal one 
qf his jnqst «• UarUmpent; it pfim^iud throo 

i^ Biasi fa 'ffafai. ? <ecsn 4 iw «f a» 

jW gpafr bfb# pubjWied in that»papi# qi| too fioJiowibS fay- Sir 
Tliomas was afterwards the leading counsel in thp appeal of Mr. 
O'Connell to the Houso of Lords, resulting in tho reversal of the 
I judgment of the Court of Qus-W'# Bench, in iwd tho 

•* oonsoquent Ulnaation of thaf fafa ifafafafagt, For 

Sir Thomas's ftvaluaUe op fat qppbbion, yrs# stated 

^aongs,t Mr. O’Connoll’s kjjBuIbi fat fa <M y W fa .acf»ptaaeo 
fjf 0y fee. On Oetobqr 30fh ^ fa pfap yaar Jmydf ffom a 
jfaSifaet gf flro Privy W9<4 

flf frif pf Faribwcnt ^ 1.6 41, 9jp ^tj^mpbull 

fa 4fapmy:flsfan>i-' fa* jgfafa u« • 
re-oiectiou to pi|M»|«e fit Pfamtm fa fa fafaf pf fa jtfam 

ol Worcester, and was triumphantly placed at the head of Iho 
poll. On tho change of the Government by the coming in of Sir 
It. I’eel, Sir Thomas, of course, ceased to bo Attarnoy-Gencral. ’* 
'^bie journals of tho House of Lords record an application of tho 
latosSir Augustus D’Esto to bo called to tlio Hoimb by the title of 
Duko of Sussex, as hold by his late royal fathor; the groat point 
of which was, however, tho establishment of his legitimacy and . 
that of*his sister, according to tlio law (^England. Sir Thomas 
Wildo was selected to conduct tlio applanation in tho House of 
Peers. ■ Great as must havo booia the anxiety of Sir Augustus 
D’Este in its issue, the anxiety pf Wa >^st«r ujust havo been still * 
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more intense; and, though the claim to the dukylom was not 
<utjblisbedi that lady gatoed*what may be supltawd to have been 
the deflMist wiah*of hgr heart, in the entire vindication of her 
tnotfrdi's Character,* and the demonstration that Lady Augustus 
Murray was the lawful wife of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Stilsex. The only bar to the claim of tho •dukedom was the 
Royal Marriage Act, requiring ft such case* the assent of the 
Crown ..which had not been given. It cannot, therefore, excite 
surprise that on Sir Thomas Wilde becoming a suppliant for tho 
hand of Lady Augusta Kmma D'Eslc, her accomplished and 


opposition, bill thsOW- immediate .return was secured by the 
most i Wiiflinjili^'f- ofAB Ofl’tho following Monday, 

however, he rewired from Lprd John'Russoll an intimation that 
he was appointed, oh the somewhat sudden death of Sir N. Ttodal, 
Lord Chief Justice uf*the Court of Common Pleas. His return to 
town was theroforo obligatory j but such was the confidence of the 
citixena of Worcester in their late member, that they improved 
a candidate in the person of Sir ^Denis le Merchant, who, within 
twelve hours of his being known to them, eypn by name, was 
returned as the successor of Sir Thomas. 


«5i 




eloquent advocate should bo successful in his suit. The marriage I# the discharge of the functions of the Chief-Justiceship ho 
was celebrated August 13th, 1845. « , ih oonttausd, 'with important results to his tame, till tho year 1850, 

The change of policy on the part of Sir S. Peel in reference to when, in the month of Julyj after the Great Seal had been in 
the Coin laws, and the consequent disruption of his Government, commission fbr a few weeks, ho became Lord High Chancellor of 

led, as is well known, to the return of Lord John Russell to , 'land, and took the title of Baron Truro. Tho doubts that 

arose in some quartors as to his adaptation t fo this high office 
could only be entertained to ignoranoo or forgetfulness of his past 
cower. Independently ofhi#va*t u practice from the vary time 
to which ho taut enUfed on the legal prefcsstoOoto the eloee of 


j lower, who at once Gfforod tho Attomcy-Gonoralahip to Sir 
Thomas Wilde. This office required that he should again wisit 
Worcester. The new writ was issued on' a- Friday evening, and 
-On Sir Thomas woehing that city, heTouud that there wss no 
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* THE OAJfOtfAgJ, OB BMU. / 4 *.> ^ 

•» • 4 i . . 1 _ .>rv.* n„„- <rf imni*n excellence is often inverted, and that groat talents arc 

in matters^ equity •» in those of oomawlov. Wutt Barm oxauc f or & D absence of obscure virtues.” It 





‘ il* B««n Truf*. So in aurpssyod by w#w in tho- 

esteem, venofdUon, and affection with which ho has Jjcsn, and still 
% regarded throughout his fer-ertonded .scctel circle; und the 
sl&teh of ids Miter now given, though necessarily compressed 
witbto narrow limits, it a sufficient demonstration of tho devotion 

.« - —. 


which moy be pbtamed, watt 
by mm of talent employing 
verance, and especially sus 
worth. . * 1 • 
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• . THE CASSQWABY, DTt EMIT. 


• 

Tub binl in our engraving is tho Cassowary of Now Holland, or, 
as it is commonly tailed, to dnrtinguish it from tho cassowary of 
India, the mu. Although it Wry much resembles the former in 
external apppoaranre, it differs widely from it in many important 
physiological characteristics. Its hoaa is not surmounted by tho 
homy top-knot which is fuund in the other, neither has it the two- 
lobed appendage liangiiig from its neelc. Its lioak is compressed 
or flattened downwards, and its size is much larger. It is not, 
like the Indian cassowaay, over found ig any part of tlio Indian 
Archipelago, or, in ftict, anywhere but iu Australia, and particu¬ 
larly in tlio neighbourhood of l?0rt Jackson and Botany Bay. 

Its ganorai form closely rasombhxgtluft of the American ostrich: 
tho toes are three in number, tho hod is lightly covered with 
crisped leathers, and tlie no<jk is in some places bate, showing the 
skill somewhat carunculatcd; tho bill is black, and tho edges in 
some parts serrated; tho wings are extremely short, and have no 
pinions ; the plumugo 13 of a brown, greyish colour, and is com- 
7 >osed, pretty uniformly over tho whole body, of a sort of long 
thin leathers, furnished with" short hgir down to the extremity'. 
Tho young ones tiro covered with streaked down of a dirty white 
colour. 

Very little is known of tho habits of tiro bird. It lives upon 
yming berries and tender herbs; and it is said, by those resident 
in tho neighbourhoods which it frequents, to bp ypry wild, and to 
run with as much swiftness as a hare. It is sometimes hunted 
for the sako of its flesh, which is said to taste like bpof. At the 
present day it is hemming very scarce, and rogtpyipg jmvtbcr into 


tho intotior, so tbut it is now rarely seen in localities in which if, 
was once very abundant. • ,. * 

A specimen o^tbe Indian cassowary was placed, some years 
ago, in the Surrey Zoolagjpal Gardens. This variety also isAnow 
very scarce even in India, and very few have ever been domes-, 
ticafed. The habitual duhioss of those birds, their disagreeable 
voice, and their hard, block flesh, offer no • compensation for tho 
cost of rowing and.eupporflrg them. Tho wild cassowary feeds 
onwfruitB, tender roots, and occasionally on tho young of small 
animals. The tame are fed not only on fruits, but, on bread, of 
which they consume about four pounds a-dsy. They run very 
swiftly, and often outstrip tho fleetest horses. They resist dogs 
by dealing them severe blows with their feet. Tho inale bird 
generally loaves his mato to the cores of incubation, %kiob are 
required only at night, for during the day their throe greyish eggs, 
spotted with green, are exposed to the vivifying effects of tho sun, 
boing slightly covered with sand in the hole where they have teen 
laid. In captivity, their incubation lasts cight-and-twenty days. 
The frrat cassowary pver seen in Europe was brought by tins 
Dutch in 159t. 

The heml of thf Indian cassowary is almost bare, covered with 
a bluish skip, put of which grow' a few scattered hairs. It is 
crowned with a conical hehnet, brown in front and yellow iu 
other parts; this hphgot is formed by the swelling of the skull- 
bones. The whol# length, from the beak to the rump, of the 
full-grown bird, 4 rathermiorc than hyp feet. # 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS AND IMPEOVMflN'fS. 


lUBssrs ctaURESsiie-Aia bKiusb. 

ti.v thu attuinjnout of tho gigantic power of steam, and Us qpidi- pleasing illustration pj 

(iitihn to locomotion, to a constantly-enlarging extent, it was of japanned ware is 1 

natural to inquire if there were npt same othor agent whose tho upper part a founti 

energies might be similarly tasked, and that with certain advan- able time." Tlio foot is 

(iigos which have not teen of present attained by steam loco- and a considerable qu 

motives. ' densiug syringe, the 

(the-result amso ouf of an ge^uainlonpo with fho which nufecs its oseq 

bilitff of tlse air. "9|jg 'tpudenjier, fdf example, is a fetqs the fountain is f 

syringe, constructed on' thpAafopt* principle as the air-pitmp, water in the globe is th 

except that the valves'are disposed in tho contxary order, that fa, A familial instance 


pleasing illustration pf jte use puiy sometimes bo ^ 1 . A globe 
of japanned Warp js ippnntod on a pedestal, and;$wjh a jet at 
tlio upper part a fountain may be observed to play a consider¬ 
able time. ’ Tlio foot is, that water having been put jnto tho globe, 


and a considerable quantity of air added, by means of a con-' 
densiug ayfiugc, the force of tlio air is exerted on the water, 
Which mokes its escape from violent pressure through the jet; 
thqs tho fountain is formed, and will cjptinuo to play till ail the 
water in the globe is driven out. 

A familiar instance of much greater power, yj£'haying pro 
♦ V ’ ■ ' i ! 
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PAiiarv's (onriusaso-Am engims. 


ft> open •wtiard instead of MrfMsgnf ; and by this iflatrumepb a j cisely the same origfri d arid 1 -kdhiaifiihtdiV appears in tho air-cur 
# }B *8® ft«w>ti*y of air ptity bp forced into a given s|wBe. A | A strong vessel o| m‘%1isccn^ue^, '•»& which ai* 





K 


« *•»»*$*» »amill feoJtqiritht ■ 

inward*. 'Mevetm, bring th«ad*t*ehet} from tho 


„„ ewodtoliha 'Mtriwfif. * 0 U».htoli t **a*'4 trigger, 
to the Btoelfcofi the gun ifi the usual Way, ts cmutrnated 
as to be capable of opening the valve. JTho bullet, which 
‘should fit the barrel very exactly, so a* to leave no windage, is 
placafincar the breech. On pulling the trigger, the condensed air 
escapes through the valve, and rushes with vielenco iplo the 
barrel, propelling the. bullet befogs It. The sonic supply of air 
, in the vessel will sucre for several successive iischargns, but the 
> prujeetite force boaoinos weaker after each one. 

■ This fact has given rigp to various aoaloulatiaus, Thus, it is 
cstiniutod that the elastic foree of ignited ganpo^hir is from 1000 
to 200P tim»s greater than common air would therefore seem 
tliat air would require to bo condensed upwards of a thousand 
times beyond Its natural state, in order to exert the same pro- 
piilsivo force * gunpowder. But the velocities communicated 
are as (he square roots of the forces ;• and ojpequpntly, if the 
air in the vessel be condensed only ten times, it will exert a 
foree only equal to l-100th of that of inflamed gunpowder, and 
communicator a velocity of 1-lOih. One circumstance, however, 
adds considerably to the effcot of tho air-gun—for as the vpsssi 
is large in proportion to the cavity of the barrel, and the valve 
runtimes ofbn a sensible portion of time, the bn)l is impelled pH 
the trap through the barrel with nearly tho same force as at the 
first, instant, and thus gains a decided superiority, So that air 
iiindonsod only ten times in a vostol of considerable size projects 
u Imll with a velocity hot greatly inferior to that of gunpowder. 

Tho force thus exorted lod Mr. lVsey to iho invention of Jus 
Gi impressed-Air Engine, tho oonstruction of ijliwh we shall en¬ 
deavour to oxplain as briefly as possible. The engraving exhibits 
II side elevation *f the carriage, with a section of tho working 
part; of tho engine, A A arc tho receivers of compressed air; 

It is tlie tube connecting tho receivers from which the air passes 
up tire supply-pipe, 0, into the- equalising cylinder, E, at I). At 


tho top of tha pqualiuBjg cylinder, £, isaa aelftacthjg apparotu* 
for stdjttfoiag the supply of air to tha workmg cylinder*, K K; 
this i« douo by settidfe the spring, *#$#? fo prass down the yalve, 
M, with a ferae equal ^to that at which the fhgine is to lm 
worked—for exampls, 80 lbs. per irioh. Whenever, therefore, 
tho pressure in M becomes greater than that, tho valve, Jtf, is 
forced up, and partially closes the valve, Or, thereby.limiting lift 
supply from tho reeoirers, A A, aifd preserving a uniform picsswo 
in E. The condensed air is conciliated into tho working cylinders, 
K K, through tlie sliding valves, in the same manner as steam, 
and is admitted or shut oft by raising or depressing tho haudlo of 
tho stop-cock, J. MotiSn is communicated from the ofoss-hoad 
direct to tho erank-axlo of tho drmng-whoejs by the connecting- 
rods, H H. h L, aro for connecting tho hose or pipe of tho sta¬ 
tionary reservoirs with thf receivers, when a fresh supply of 
condensed air is required. 

As, like steam, the powor of compressed air oan only be limitud 
by tho strength of the vessel in which it is confined, U is assumed 
to he equal to any labour required far locomotion. Mr. Parsey 
proposes to construct tho receivers of his air-ongino so as to sustain 
a pressure of from ono to two thousand pounds per square inch," 
while the working pressure ^uppliod to the engine from tho 
equalising cylinder will bo sixty pounds per inch; but erven this 
may bo increased, and tho spood thereby variod from twenty to a 
rata equal to ono hundred miles per hour. On® ohnrgo will suffice 
to drive an engine, with a train of forty tons, fifty miles. 

Supposing a sufficient power to bo thus gained, a considerable 
saving would also be effected. A steam locomotive costs from 
£1,200 to £1,600, while an air-engine of equal powor oan bo pro- , 
vidod at from £700 to £1000. Nor is this tho only eponemical 
item, for there is one in actual working, as well os in original 
cost.. A much larger stock of steam locomotives is required than 
would be necessary of air-engines; the constaut action of fire 
renders also the repairs of tlie former more frequent aufi costly 
than tha$ of the others. 


JORDAN'S PATENT MACHINERY FOR WOOD CARVING. 

Wool, Carvino ! at tho mention of the Words our quud is filled wood carvino av machinery ; 

with images of sculptured walls and fretted rouft ? recumbent aod for this purpose we invito the reader to accompany us to the 

knights and cherub faces with outspread wings; scroll aud flower Bclvidore-road, Lambeth, whore are situated tho works of the 

u ork on noble pillars, high above our head and lost to tho dim # Messrs. Jordan. 

distance; cunning handicraft in screen and choir, . " 

and stall and altar, and grinning grotesque beads 

ou arch and capital. And amid these pictures of tho a —(" M m fa,* 

fancy, even in the very centre of the gorgeous catho- JB Jf BBMHB| j t f Bi 

dral nave, rises the figure of Robinson Crusoe cutting j^B ^ I wfl_| )L ' JB St, 

another dny-noteh on the $bst beside his solitary homo ^B 

in the qpjuiown islo —porhupa tho very simplest form BSffirQGnjBQ Wff -H^9 h 

To trace tho history of t)» art wo should have to ’v|111 

travel backwards to the very infancy of tube —to U ^Hr .U. *J|P SH 

gather from t^io traces found in tombs and among sill SB 

tho buried cities of Pompeii and' Hereulonepm our' Hi ^ Xsj 

little knowledge -w to gaze with reverence on the Hfl * Sj 

many evidences remaining, in cathedral pageantry ( BH i<ii- __^ ^ _ Hg 

and ruined monastery, of the skill of they who deco- |9 | || jc. ' 

rated with loving hsiuds thoscwnoblo, piles—to stand *3®**®^. 

amid the remains rcoovoml from dosolatcd ball and 1 *' | 

storied mansion—to record the time when tlie wood- |H ■ Bfi 

carver’s art was made the "vehiolo of jest, and gibe, |H 

und ili-conocalod rebttke in bas-relief andsculptured ■ 

choir—to search out tho memories of Grinlin Gib- WH * . bM BBWMUIIIM^BBHB^HBHHI—!-BB 

bon, and Bird, and Bfuloy, as they exist ^scattered soiujan's patent machine pou cakvinS wood.— (St* next page.) 

places little known — to speak of the efforts of . 

self-taught artists among tho bleak -mountains oqd the »unny Grossing Hungorford Susponston-bridge, wo qorne into a 

valieytj uf Switzerland—and to roeol the memory of the numerous neighbourhood but little known to the London pedestrian, where 

exquisite carvings exhibited in the Crystal Palaoo. TVith aR the. everyJjuilding on tho river side of tho street is a manu&ctory, or 
inclination to enlarge on these interesting topics, out space will a wluref, or a shot-tower, or a brewery. Entering a pair of 'large 

allow us only to hinj at a few of the sohwos from which tho data gates in the contra of a dull stone frontage, wo find ourselves 

of tlm wood carver's art may bo derived; and so, ignoring for Ihe* speedily iy tho workshop where was produced tho exquisite syeei- 
presont the exist^me df tho many beautiful specimen* shown in man of carving from which our engraving, is tokeu. This Bol- 
the Exhibitiom»by hpth ^ugliehmcn and foreigners, wo.Wiil pro- videao-road is the original Pedlar 1 s-tupe, s<» called after tho un- 
i.ccdnto^tmto our sufiject— '■ S ’| *. taown perqonago who.gayp thp land, to iho parish o»opnditiun 
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* that hit portrait shcnfld remain for aver in the parish church-—* 
, request moat religiously complied with ; and in the south-oast 

.window of St Marys Oburch, the mother*eJ»uroh of the manor, 
is to he seen to tide day a fulUength portrait of the original 
dJnor, witMiis pedlar's paok, staff, and dog. No other record of 
him ia in existence. 

* Wo must not forget however, that wtf are no longer in the 
street Around us are sufficient evidence* of labour to drive all 
antiquarian loro clean out of ogr brain—whining whecla, driving- 
bands from the distant steam-engine, a hundred men at work, 

■ and that peculiar odour whioh pervades all plnoes where timber 
is being cut up. It is a bi^y soene, ifldecd; but for our purpose 
it will be sufficient to de¬ 
scribe the operations of a 
single workman. It must be 
premised, however, that the 
art of eaiqpng by machinery 
is by no moans intended to 
supersede the more valuable 
and finished works executed 
hy hand. All that the ma¬ 
chine invontod by Mr. Jordan 
can do is, not to produce 

. originals, but to copy and 
multiply designs. And in 
this it is so successful, that 
it require* a practised eye 
to detect tho original from 
• tho copy. By the aid of a 
diagram, wo will endeavour 
to explain the modus ope- 
randi. It will be observed 
that the machine is an in¬ 
genious modification of the 
turner’s lathe, with fixed 
mtters. On the “ bed-plate" 
and “ floating table” is fixed 
tho block of wood to be 
operated on. The motion 
of this part is horizontal; 
and beside it lies the pat¬ 
tern whioh is to bo 
transferred to,tho yet rude 
block. Tho upper part car¬ 
ries tho tracing and cutting 
tools, the motions of which 
are both vertical and hori¬ 
zontal. If the vertical part , 

„ be placed in contact wish \ 
the horizontal — that i«; if • 
the toots be made to act 
on tlio block, while the lait- . 
tor is moved about hori¬ 
zontally in all directions, a 
figure will bo described on 
the latter corresponding to 
tho direction of its motion; 
as if, in drawing with a 
load pencil, tho pencil were 
fixed and the paper moved 
about against it. Such, in 
simple language, is the prin¬ 
ciple of Iordan’s machine 
for carving on wood. ,* 

■ But to desoend to particu¬ 
lars, The horizontal part . 
of the machine consists of throe eastings—the bcd-plntc, which 
is a railway permanently fixed to the floor, and made perfectly 
horizontal; a carriage or frame.Tunning on this railway hy 
means of four wheels, two only of which are seen in the en¬ 
graving; and the bcrisontal table which carries the work, and 
is called rite floating tabic. This last ia flemished •with four 
wheels running on <&« frame, but its motion is at right angles 
with the motion of the frame. The workman ia thus enabled 
to move the floating table either laterally on its own wheels, 



or forfarda and backward* b/ the frame, and thus bring any 
point in the floating table fit any print in the saris place With 
it. He mores the floating “table from right to left with his 
left hand by» meant of the' large wheel, an4 the table and framo 
aje moved backwards and forwards with his right hand on a 
horizontal whocl in front, not here shown. The cutting-tools, 
which revolve freely on their axes, are Supported by arbridge 
moviqg up and down by means of*a bar. These tools are 
made to revolve from 5,000 ^o 7,000 times a bjfctae, by means 
of an endless band driven by steam—seta, without the drum 
above, in the diagram. The model is'fixed on the floating table 
under the tracer—in thoaoentre* of thfrdiagram—and the block of 
t • wood, or other material to 

be carved, is .placed under 
, the cutter. Now it must 

be understood that the 
tracer, os*it posses over 
evory part of the model, 
guides or regulates the cut¬ 
ters in such a way as to 
produce a counterpart on 
the block of wood. By 
means of a'yedal and coun¬ 
terbalancing freight, tho 
workman moves the float¬ 
ing tabic about ao as to 
bring every part of the pat¬ 
tern underneath the tracer; 
and, aflj^the slide con only 
move vertically, whenever 
tho tracer comes to a de¬ 
pression «in the pattern it 
gocB down, and tho cutters 
make a similar depression 
in tho block. In-fact, the 
motions of the tracer and 
tlio cutter are identical. 
Thus, if there be an ofcvn- , 
lion in the model, it lifts 
up the tracer^ utid with it 
the cutters, which leaves 
an elevation of tho same 
height in the blocks. ■ And 
in this way the work pro¬ 
ceeds — the trac« gliding 
silently over the pattern, 
and tho tools cutting away 
tho wood with a whirring 
noise on tho. blacks, till 
riie work desiredsite accu¬ 
rately copied. Tho more 
* minuto tbe pattern to bo 
imitated^ the shore deliaate 
tho tools employed; but it 
is nearly always necessary 
to flnilh the object by 
hand, as the finer parts are 
necessarily in a somewhat 
incomplete state. Where 
much undercutting is re¬ 
quired, various modifica¬ 
tions of -the machine are 
employed. Those consist 
cither n turning the work 
round*,, so as to get at all 
the parts in succession, in 
using crorifofl tools and tracers, or in fixing the wood to he 
drved botweqn two centres, or chucks, on the floating table, 
and moving it about carefully, the better to enable tbe work¬ 
man to overcame the difficiflrios of the pattern. In this way the 
, % most, intricate earying is accomplished ; wed, os a proof of the 
** exquisite work which may ho produced by these, machines, it is 
only necessary to refer to the earrings ln«the House of Lords, 
whioh were all executed in the room in which we ate now 
standing. • »• 


TROPHV Or GAME, &C., CAHVEn ifi OAK 1)Y JOK'D AN’S PATENT 
MACHTNEHV. f . 
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J*jevio»wJy tft .j&ej, Jordan's, inv^jitlon—for which' ho received 
tho geld medalof tho Safety of Arts, in 1847, "farinventing, 
arranging, ansi bringing into successful operation, sucj machinery 
as was capable of producing, or assisting'in tho production of, 
every, hind of carving, »o as accurately to oojty any bo lid form 
which the mindand bind of tho artist can conceive and execute” 
—there were in existence othor, hut less applicable, machines for 
carving in wood; but their want of exactness and economy fn use 
prevented their. er«£ being brougltt into successful operation. 
The only analogous invention is that of Mr. Cbeverton, for pro¬ 
ducing in miniature copies of fidl-siaed jiortrait models. Its 

V , - 


’ precise operation' is unknown, hut .its products are admirable. a 
Of 'tho utility of Messrs. Jbtdun’s machine for carving there can 
bo ho question; and’oven on the score of its supposed injury to 
original works, no roally tangible arguments cad"bo produced.* 
It copies, npt invents, and its products may tb%re£re be cofl- 
sidored, with regard to the originals from which its designs are 
taken, to stand in the Ame light as the engraving does to the paint- • 
ing: ‘ It brings within the roach of tne many copies of those famous 
works of art—for carving in wood # m ay be said*to stand ne*t to 
sculpture in its relation to the line arts—which, from their scarcity 
and high commercial value, nope but fcwcan over hope to possess, 


FORTRESS OF HAM, DEPARTMENT OF SOMME, FRANCE, 



THE SCENE OP.TUN IMT1USONMENT 01’ tUWS NAroLEON, CltANCABNim, EAMOlltCIKUr, AND OTMEKS. 


Wj» usher in no etfti’tliug novelty—we propound no dazzling 
paradox—when we state that strange indqpd are the vicissitudes 
of human life. Tho whoel turns round, and the beggar of to-day 
bocomes the Croesus of to-morrow. History is hut a tajp of 
revolutions. We see a king, the heir of a hundred kings, seated 
on an imperial throne; around him all is still and calm; flatterer* 
speak with honied phrase. Suddenly the scone changes, and he 
is immured in a dungeon, or lays down his head upon the scaffold, 
or dies an exile in s foreign land. Sometimes the esse is altered 
—tbs prisoner cliangfs place with Ijli gaoler j from tha dungeon 
steps forth the ocoujumt of tho Vacant throne. Wo have recently 
scon an illustration of this old truth in France. Louis Ngpohxgi, 
but yesterday the prisoner of Ham, now (Ways the sceptre kingly 
hands tried in vai8 to grasp, In the halls where the .Bourbons 
stood in their power and pride be alone is lord—-blit Wa^cod not 
dwell on so strange a speutdcle; our readers for themselves can 
6 


“ point the moral and adorn the talc." Wc aim simply to de- 
i scribe tho fortress from whence Louis Napoleon lias worked his 
way to “ a more than kingly crown." 

The country traditions of tho department of^ the Somme, in 
whioh the foit stands, attribute its erection to Louis de Luxem¬ 
bourg, towards the latter part of the iftoenth contury. Tho year 
1470 is generally supposod to be tho date of the completion of,tho 
fort. On its walls <me would look in vain, howeves, for the arms 
of Luxembourg, its reputed founder, or, at least, restorer. One 
worijl find, in lion of them, tho initial letter of the Christian name 
of Jeanne de Bar, only daughter of Count Hubert dc Bar; and 
this letter is in every instanoe placed between two girdles, a 
| token that the device related to an tqunaviod lady. This lady, 

1 tho heiress of tho counties of Soissons jandAfarie, and of the lands 
of Ham, married Louis de Luxembourg on the 18th of July, 
I 1436, and brought him the splendid dowry, we have mentioned. 
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AfhMoeireumstaneSs n.ft nnly prove that Louis was roally not the day* in profound zcerssy, seeing noone, and allowedrio other 

builder, ot eve* tho restorer, of Haiti, but jrould zoom to show books than those accorded t* ordinary prisoners, such igj' tlft 

that the fort Wgz already ancient in Ms time.' *5Imitation 4® .Loads Christ" of ThdtoAs A^emjii^.flte "idvte' 

|bo oldert portion of (lie inferior is ovidtnttly the building des FterCS,” and other velutrieA froth the “Jesuits' Wrinryift-tihe 

approprint.aWh the residence of the commandant, or governor of Million." The cells at Mazos lire furnished 'with it luunmoeir, 

•tho plane. Tliia part was built by order of jhe Duke of Orloatis, which is taken down every morning St d stated hour. In' eon- 

Srothcr of King Charles VI. jt and there jra letters patent, or sideraii^n of their being “ Deputies of France," however, tho 

royal, dated Mav 22, 1404, which confirm to that prince the representatives wore nlloWod to keep Hielr hammocks suspended 

■ pbsscSwion of t!ie lands which less had purchased of Hairy de liar, as long as thoy pleased, and to slumber ad libilwh. At the end of 

and permitted him to hold by right Of peerage the counties of a few days, moreover, instead of being deprived of liglit, like tho . 

Stiissans, Ham on VerrtamMs, See., Caatlc, situated in the Other prisoners, at tire regular prison l^pur, they Wore allowed to 

, midst of a quagmire or mon&, ii composed of four round towers, t purchase them own “ bougie," Tbairfood was theprjaoo dim,' 
Imilt at tho angles of an oblong quadrangle. These towers are with the liberty of pujehasing something dfffor£mt, tf:-nnt48ttur, 

connected by vory lofty walls, armed with loop-holes and other at tho “ eantine.’’ Their meals Were brought on tin dishes, with 

provisions of defence, whieh rendered the place a formidable fast- the appendage of wooden spoons, SO untompting to the eye that one 

ness in the fifteenth century, of the representatives recently set free declares What during the 

Two other towers of Square form were interposed amid tho fifteen days of his imprisonment ho invariably, at® with his 

round towers, #nd commanded tho two entrances nt opposite sides, fingers—“eomme tor sauvoge, ou rtti Kabyle.” The represen- 

Ono of these erilraitc?# is trow wullwf up, and tha bridge which tStives were turned out of Maxas with ns little ceremony,a* that 

led to it has been destroyed, Tho principal tower, with an which accompanied their arrest. Tho “gatdion" of the prison 

Eastern aspect., is imposing froth its massive and ponderous bnlk. came to them and said, with laconic coolness, “ Got ready, put up 
It is about a hundred feet high, fed as many across in diameter, your things, you arc going down into tiro ‘ greffe’ ” (“ bureau,’' or 

It* walls, built of soft stonos, lined exteriorly with paving stones, office); and is reply to their demand for what reasorq eAebumed 

are noarly forty feet thick.' There arc three storeys in this tower, with perfect snug froid, “ 1 don’t know, hut you must go down." 

and each storey consists of n large hexagonal room. -At the " greffe” an official addressed them, *' 1 hove orders to set 

In tiro lowest storey are seen; in tho thickness of the wall you «t liberty; go oat by this door," Each of tho reprbsenta- 

itsolf, t-wedvo very narrow and very long cells. These were tives wbh then conducted to Hie threshold', of tho iuhospitoblc 

dungeons destined for the safe immurement of prisoners; and the fortress, embawassed with hi* luggage, in the midst of soldiers 

” word immurement is indeed singularly appropriate, since tho and “ agon* do police!," who found ample subject for mirth in 

captives were hero not only surrounded by walls, bnt lodged in their grotesque situation. As an instance of the vicissitudes of 

the very heart of a wall. sublunary affairs, M. tie Toequeville, who introdudf <1 the cellular 

On tiro entraneeignte, tho Constable, Ts)uis dc Luxembourg, hud system of imprisonment into France, and M. Chambollc, who so 

had engraved tho motto “Mon mitux " (my best); meaning, long and zealously deftaded Mazes from the attack* to which it 

perhaps, that in a fall of fortune this place would furnish him was subjeoted, were both enabled to weigh, by personal ox- 

with tho best altamativo for which ho could venture to hope.. perionee, the adranWge^of thB System they bud advocated. For 

Tho gutter-spouts of this tower are extremely ‘singular,- being the future it is probable they will be less lavish of their praises, 

sculptured into at! sorts of wild fantasies. * At Ham nearly SimUft treatment seems to have been pursued 

After tho death of Luxembourg, his widow carried this property towards tho state prisoners. Not only were they not. permitted 

into the family of VondOme, by her socofid marriage Vith Francis to cornimiriie|t*i «$h anybody outside the prison, but they were 

de Bourbon in 1487'. Her son, of thb sffifie name, was Wn there completely sefS&fitqd Item 6ath other, and their keepers were eu- 

in 1491. It was he who was aitor*ar<l* taken prisoner, along joined to eft*** petfeet Aitenoe towards . them. Every other 

with Francis tha jforst, at the BjitthS of Patia. Buhsc^ttoMty the commodAHoft, MM, was granted thflrt consistent with their 
same nobleman became one of this principal companions of An- safe keeping. After having been detained in solitary confinement 

tuinotto de BoUrbdri, grandmo(ji*r of the' reiebrated fcrike de <W*Nt ten days, they wort allowed to meet and converse together. 

Guise, who reconquered Calais Item m fl*h forefetKers, alter ft Tkdif flrleritlS Mid families were likewise permitted to visit thrift, 

had boon an English deporiderley for a httedwd. years, «» following prisoners srill remain at Ham: -Generals Chan- 

Towards tlu> cud of tho fifteenth century the 3En^lish nrade aft gainer, BefleaUy LattKVfiOitJtC'r Lo Flo, Colonol Ch turds, and M. 

unsuccessful attempt to .term Arid teferis tifon; Ktft ft was eon- Base- They aB dinO b#thl-r, arid are waitbd «t by nori-oom- 

fkered bv the' SpanUMk^ ycfifl later, in 1537. tnissionqd offlteh; #hB ttent them «fih the greatest respaiit. The 

Scottish adventurer* mm. of tbh garrison on that oeesMim. «irbs # GrihsralsIiBn'orielbrit and Le Flo and M. Bpso share the 
Philip thff Second of Bpstri Oplmed a hreaeh in the tower arid eilptftrlty.Of tWtiir Msteftids, And by thAflkbility Of drier manners 

curtain, Which our illustcaW ^msenfo. In ftiree days thht Arid tite ritarinA.rf theft conversation beguile the tedipus,hours of 

King, who besieged the place in person, had thrown mote than Capfivity. Madame Le Flo hga had the mbfoPtnqp to lose uric 

two thousand cannon-ball* against the eastern toWer. Two of hW childrwi since ]<« arrival, at Ham. (tenoral Chnngamior, 

y-oara afterwards Ham was restored to France by treat}'. . whoso cold and sAreaftlc stoicism presents a sMbg contrast wit!. 

After having paused successively through tho j^ssesjion of the tho impetuous vivacity of Colonel Charms and the energetic 

families of De Ooticy, De Bar, Luxembourg, Vendiimc, and ardour of General Lamoricftro, ha^resumed, notwithstanding his 

Kavavre, Ham at lcngtli became crown property under Henry tho imprisonment, that impassive ohwractcr aud that immobility 

Fourth. For more than a hundred years it bus served as a state which havo distinguished him during his public'life. Ire speidts 

prison. Among its captives have been the Count de Mnrbmuf, in short sentences, and it is always difthgilt to discover the secret 

I.autrer, and Mirnbeau; the RepubHeans, Bourdon, Charles, Du- idea whfth oeoupies that 1 grave and serious head. General* ChAu- 

hene, Choudieu, Victor Hugues; the Royalists, Vlhvay, Mont- guruior and Lamnrioitns occupy the same apartment. thelAt'ter, 

' nmreuey, ChoistStl, Folignae,, See,-, some Spanish lawyers, car- with that rapidity of intelligenfce Which distinguishes hilrii : ’!Arty 
dinals, and priests, under thff Empire *, the Captain of the Medium* quickly comprehended the hearing and tho thnraeter of fiko Apt (rf 
under the Hestoration; and, in 1830, the signers of tho ordoti- tho 2nd of Docemher, arid he readily resigned hlirisdlf fa,4 fact 

Mmcn, Fovritrinot, Pelignac, &e.; then the Duehess de Berry and which has ,b$en confir med by foh;®. Cbloiml CbteriS (grplririatn 

Louis NapoleOn. '' regrqJ Mtteriy tho cOtftte "pursued l>y tho RBplibtfoMttqpAG.m 

jBut still later historical associations are cennootod with H^m. during fhe last sittihgi of tho Aascmhly, Ho ifti enOrritoiw 
IRhan Iamis Napoleon eflertod Iiis «»*/» faint, onoo more its Vails fault committed by the Republican party in’ allying itself vffth 
opened to the reception of great men. In France, it seems, there Socialism, fhs defeat of Akieh jifOducefi by B,}riovriu)brit,8f filft* 
are four state fortresses. The greatest number wore eopdueted • sitfihlo rl'-netion the foil of thb Roptiblie itself. None of thopfi- 
to tho colls Of Moxas, hfy many degrees the most uncomfortable of zoriefs is So digOeted W Mi Baxc. lip fears Jhgt 1 hrlS riirii^ fsilfV 
__ the four-rao hod, indeud, os to make transportation evori to Itfont promised than the others, in conssquenoe of the doiriririeritricfjfdd' 

, ,* VaVerfon '«r 'ftrioenne*, much more to Haw, a bora for Whirih to at his resMenee. M. Base isriot^wssed of any personal for- 
«. Be thankful. At Mariui th« representatives were kept for several tune, and ho dreads that he may tee reduced to ind'gencs lit fuse 
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af. h'auifefeqfe from. General Bedenu has, in said, 

assumed iW entire responsibility qf th# doeumetits discovered at 
M.Uasso'a lodgings- It was General Bcdcau ■who caused those 
decrees to bo prepared arid printed, and ho is aetouiShed that any¬ 
body should suspedt his military honour of coaspiring against tire 
chief of tbo Executive Government, nor do the documonts seized 


.. a . . 

demonstrate in the remotest manner th# existence of any such 
conspiracy. General Bedgan’s reputation, moreover, for high 
honour find the purest mmilit.y, is a sufficient gjutraatoe for hjs 
innocence. It i^g> bo hoped, therefore, that non* that the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic has secured 7 , 000,000 votes; ho will (9-dor 
the release of thoso distinguished captives. 

* • . » 


• • 

TgE MARINE OR WATER TELESCOPE. 


In consist* at a tube of metal or wood, of a convenient length, to 
enable S person looking oyer tho’gunnci of a boat to rest the head 
on the;## end} white the athOr ishetew the snrfoee of the water;, 

the whi%«» 

aoemjp*Wyi'i^-*tB# Me. Et.tiw 1(1%#- and 1* fixed (water¬ 
tight) if Mite ufgft**; Which, whfett used, Is to be kffist under the 
surfsoi of thatewot. A oonvonibiht rise for the instrument is to 
make fei lcnjffe tMftfc fcet,fohd tlift tobrttb,' Whew iho fce» is 
applhfe bf 8h irrowffe rival foiug tbit both dyes may Sec ftwflv 
into fejtMpiij With nl (uUMtHob dh one sid® fo ftfoilitatc Mfcfifn- 
ing, sttfeM thllfcaWtofta bf fee fee&fe ihfejr iibt ft) thrown insido 
of the felbs Handlos for holding the instrument tiro to he affixed 
to each Side. The glass 'at the extremity Of the tnbe Should ho 
siuToundodowith a Hta of load, bite fourth of (in inch thick and 
projecting forwRd three fcfhos, so as to form a continuation of 
the tube. The Weight of the lead Serve* both to sink the tube 
and in fofeo tn eft Wirt tci protect the glass. Rotes shottld he made 
at the junction of the rim with the glass, in order to allow the air 
to escape and bring the water in contact with the glass. 

The reason why we so seldom see the bottom of the sea or of 
a pure lake, where the depth is not beyond the powers of natural 
vision, is not that the rays of light reflected from the objects at 
the bottom are so feeble as to he imperceptible to our senses, from 
their passage throflgh the denser medium of the water, hut from 
the irregular refractions given to the rays in passing out of tlio 


water into the air, caused by the constant ripple or motion of tho 
surface of the water, #%re Mud ftjMfitjtih ftfcfe jjWftsi Ttyflee- 
tions of light from the Surface si® life hi (he difficulty", Inti be¬ 
fore we eau expect hi site ohjects dlstitietly St the Dotiofh, these 
obstructions must he MinniM: This til dotte t» a fetyt gftoti iiteirt 
by means of tho Witter teleScopfe; the tifee tftrtei to ijoteen tha 
eyes from reflections, and the water being ifl contact with the glass 
plate, all ripple ft d&A ltd of; so tbit the spectator, Witling down 
tho tube, sees ail objects at fee bottom, whofo relWetlvo powers 
are able to soiid off riys *of gitfflteient inS-nsity tb he impressed 
upon the retind, after suffering the to*S of light banted by the 
absorbing powtr of the water, which obeys certain fixed laws pro- 
portionato to fee flepfe of wntft passed through \ for as tho light 
passing through pure soft watef lose* half its Intensity forelfh 
15 foot throiigM tebich it passes, ten Midst from this cause alone, at 
a certain (lepthj lose Sight df objects tlf the Bright eat lustre. Tin- 
freedom of fee water froin All muddy pfotMes floating in it forms 
an important tlefocift in the use of the wattsr-telesoope; for these 
act exactly lit tho sable way. In limiting obi- Vision through water, 
as a fog d«% through air. In A tairti made with tho instrument* 
on the coast 6f Scotland, thfe bottom (A white raft) tea* distinctly 
seen at fed depth of 12 fathdtns; and on A UftCk rocky bottom, 
objects were so distinctly seen At 6 fnthohis Under water that the 
parts of a wreck wore taken up, the position of which was not 
known previous to its use. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBROIDERY. 

(fbntiiimif from page 32.) * 

Of all kinds of embroidery wo intend giving specimens In 
such articles as may hoaiiost fashionable; and we tbefofore bogig 
liy furnishing our readers with the dearest possible ipstructions 
for each, kind of work. 

The first operation is to mark the design on the material to bo 
woiltcd, which is done by moans of what is termed a pounred 
pattern; to prepare this, draw the design accurately on thick 
letter-paper, and then wtth a very cow* needle prick till the out¬ 
lines, making the little holes at the distance of about onc-eiglith of 
an inch opart. Lay the material to he worked very smoothly on 
the table, and tho paper pattern over it; place weights to keep 
thmn firmly down, and rub all the design over with fine pounce, 
s i that every hoie may bo penetrated with it. The host instru¬ 
ment to use ft a large flat stump, made of g roll of linen, * 
Should the material be white, a little finely powdered eluBroal 
may bo added tothepouuee, as it does not soil the most delicate satin. 

When tho whole design is pounced, remove the paper, and trace 
over the design With a fine pLblc brush dipped in a solution of 
colour, mixed with varnish and spirits of turpentine. The colours 
used should he artist’s bladder colours, and it is desirable to ehooso 
a colour that will show* dearly on tho .material. If iho oth- 
broidory be in.uue colour only, however, the same colour should 
bo used to mark it .» 

This mode of marking is applicable to coloured embroidery, tend 
braiding .on any thick material. For marking a 1 design on muslin 
or cambric, draw the pattern first-on paper and ink it. Then lay 
it under fee muslin, and trace the design with A quill pen. or a 
fine brush dipped in a solution of stone blue, hi th in gum water. 
This washes out very oasiiy. f j 

Blfould the halves or quarters Of any pattern correspond fa* in 
a sofa cushion, for*nstance), draw only one Mf, or ouc qmr'.re, 
os fee case niay be, on the paper; fold the paper-in two or four, 
keeping it «vory- Aact, and prick through OR fee folds at. once, 
This ensures‘much greater accuracy than dm tie obtained by 
drawing the who}* pattern.—•i'To ft continued. J 


point lace Collar. 

MatsbIaiA,—E vaw's MUekktttoffethtoida, Nos. 80; 100, and 
120; Evans’s buftv's-iicnd cotton, Nti. 80. 

Half the colter being given }fl the fefigrtVinfe A perfeet eollar 
must, bo drawn fWhi it, ahd lined with merino; tbeti traro all tin- 
outlines in Evaus's Met-klchhaf^l fe-rt'Hfl, No. SO. The design is 
to bo worked from the diagrams Of tha *tItches already given. All 
the* stems and Other pfots tnai-ked fi Ate to bo done in 100 Sleek- 
lenhurgh, b in 120, i in fid, f, life. 

S.ime modem point }RWS Stitrltes, which are iliteod it-cd os the 
Mechlin lure wheels, w-ill befohhd in fha IntvwttXTnM ExlitmToir, 
Nn. 15, 

The emmenting hark for the Raleigh- liars, which ifte also de¬ 
scribed in the Same place, fai# aro*to he worked with feruns’s 
Jloeklenburgh thread, No. 10l). 

The edging i* outlined with fit); the inner tilV,- of loops in a 
continuous line, the outer mid *11 Scjvtrftfoly, the ends being 
worked on in fevering them wife flore button-hole stitches 
and dots at intervals, like those in the ltaleigh bars. When the 
collur is finished, cut the thread at the hack, and detach it from 
tbo papier, carefully picking out dll the ends. 


ANTIQUE POINT LACE STITCHES, 
naviag already spoken of tho beauty and value of ufttfljue • 
point latte, fold tho profitable employment it promises to afford to 
ladies of limited income, it Only remains for us now to describe 
th* manlier in which it is worked, s 

We give dingrams of some of the stitches found In the most 
anci,ont specimen*; few a* they are in number, a combination of 
then in flower* and leaves -sffords a great and beautiful Variety 
of lace; and at some future time we will add such as mine 
elaborate specimens require. 

Antique point laco is worked on a fourjation of cambric braid, 
er thread. Wo will at present confine ourselves to the process 
used when tlie last-mentioned matortol is employed.. 

The pattern ia drawn on pink or green gljizcd paper (w hich must not » 


■if? 


THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 




' b gof the thinnest description), and is lined with a bit of merino or 
ajpaca. It is then to hare all the outlines canefitlly traced in thread, 
which is hud on and sewed over. Th#tbread*used far these otst- 
iiiibs is manufactured expressly for the purpose, m is the case with 
a grant proportion *of the point-luce threads; it u called Evans’s 
Mecklonburgh Thread. It is a rather coarse material, and a finer 
thread is used.to keep it down. To do this, make a knot indhe 
ne'edleiUl of fine thread, bring the needle jvhere the outlining 
commepces, and draw it to the wrong side again through the 
same hole, having crossed the (ioarsor thread. The next Stitch 



*p«T couiit.—(Sss paps 47.) 

must lm token at the eighth of an fifth from this one, and so on; 
taking care that every point and angle is properlyformed. "When 
the whole pattern is thus fraood ip thread, it is formed Wo the 
solid mass in whroh it aiterwarda appears by means el^| i stitchos 
given m the acoowpaWingdiagroms. . Mk , 

(a) Femdatiin 5W<s*.— forked with Evans's M«§jp1!>urgh, - 
No. 120, Take a bar of thread, parallel with the outline, amd .at 
the twelfth .efan inch from.ii; over this bar work a succcmlonof . 
button-hble stimbps very closely. When you como to the edge, 
twist it onoo over the outline thread, and take tho thread across 
again, to work the next row. Repeat, " 

• ft) Opm Dianonae.— -1st Row: 8 plain Brussels stitches close 
together, a small loop (wliich is made by missing the space of one 
stitch), 8 jfiain, 1 loop. 'Repeat. 

.2nd Row: 0plain op the middle of the 8 plain, miss the two 
*lastpf thoJS.tvork 2 plsiu in the loop of the first row, miss iwo 
t after nest 8, work 6, Repeat. 

'?■ ' ' 


• 3rd Row: 2 plain in the oentreof the 5 plain, X 2 pto in tha 
1st loop, 2 plain in the next loop, 2 plain on tha centre of tha S 
Jilain, X ropbat. * 

4th .Row: 5 plain (the two last pouting int^tho flat of three 
loops), ! plain in njprt loop, 6 plain (tho two first and two last 
coming in loopa),. 2 plain in next loop, 6 plain (the two first and 
two last in loops). Repeal ' 

fithSojr: 8 plain (the two last coming in the first of the loops 
of the last row), miss the twojilain stitches in the last row, A 
plain (commencing in .the second loop of the lost'row), miss the 
two plain. Repeal 



ijjnrr urn sTTroaxa. 

(c.) Barcelona Lace .— 1st Row: Take a button-hole stitch, 
long enough to allow 4 cloae,button-holes to bo worked on it. On 
the loop so formed work' 1 tight button-hole stitch, take another 
at half the distance, and work another tight stitch on it Repeat. 

find: 4 close stitches on the long stitch of last row, 4 dose 
stitches on the next, missing the intervening short one. Repeat. 

3rd: Take a long stitohfon the bar of thread between the first 
four and second four, X work a tight button-holo stitch on it. 
Repeat on the soma bar. Take d stitch to the next bar, missing 
the 4 close stitches, X repeat. , 

Tire 2nd and 3rd rows, completed, form the lace. 

(d.) Fan Stitch.— 1st Row: 8 plain stitches, miss tho space of 
six. Repeat, fi . 

'2nd: G stitches on the last 6, miss the same space, 6 on the 
next. Repeat. 

3rd: 8 plain in the loop, leave a long loop of thread, 6 plain in 
the next loop. Repeat. , h 

4th: 6 plain on the last G, G on the long loop, Repeal .1 " 

6th: 6 plain on tho G ovi g the long loop; miss to the 6 oyer the 
next loop. Repeat. : 

6th: Like Sul. , / ; 

Repeat the last three rows, working # the lines ol this pattern 
throughout, backwards and forwards. ' " ' . 

(t) Spotted Loot. —1st Row: 2 plain Brussels, Jcavo tho space 
of Wo, 2 plain, leave the space of two. ’* l ' ~ ' 

2nd.-Itow: 2 plain lh every loop. Every 
like the seeond. 

(fj -AnAberp Zm.—\*k Row: Thee 
._ i»d i;4 plain ineentre of 8 (ifctW-fia 
3rd: SplaiB in the centra of 6plain/1 
ending in the loops of 

, 4th i 2 plain in the qpntre of f plate Of t' 

(commencing and ending in tiM loops of.tw'laaljijppf _ 

•Thaw four rows form m» as 

often nsmay be required, . 

(g) Ftcalier tfifo rtf fipro. 

'Wwt- ■■■ 

2nd (and’aft future rows): X 9 plain (the two first worked on 
tho loop), miss the lost two of the 9 in the previous Tow. X 
repeat., ‘ _ ; ', \ • s ‘ 

(h) Gaia hut.S plain st&hefc, miM the space of two, jl, 
pl^, miss the space of two. Repeat. 

2nd Row: 2 plain on the space, misi 
dost row, whether two or six ; 2 plain In tho ne:*t.dfenoe, miss tpn 
aoxt stitchos. Repeat. , , . , , ' 

These two row's, repeated alternately, form this laoe. 
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,, ...,-, t .,^, „% it ato'not always 

too' ind*t' ambitious •' thoughts. 
*nd M - ■ ietfon# of too mythological fancies ofogn 
‘^^mdlfcsdriiyNllmhs in which thu gonitis of toe 
X#ui ft often happen# that tha most 
Ifewobled under the hand of him who 
•into work# Th^poatie mind creates. And 
•»»* fbw «0»p#' recovered from the tomb of ages 
■;Sh» fottte, to the universal heart of mankind. 
a..<t&6 taocoon of Agosandir, for iustnnce^ 
j$ ’in’tonugany of too fethcr struggling with 

umu-ASLJm. JaI^J—'—W jjyj ■fijrigta dtn 

“rfy Wlxf ftpIP^&Wi F 

. of M b} ttffan, 

Jw ‘PTjpw w 


« 1 ' 1 ’, ^ ■ > - ‘"i • « > ' . * ’ a 

IS*#'' , 1 1 i’i ’ , t I 1 ™ 

'w- JWJfEito, U4, SMJfirtt'fci# IN THE C»f»5fA?, 

Bouillon or the St. ftliqjh.aelbut j 


.wa$'tim9' yhiph th$ 
Slatytibin ^HjAtr 44»n 


ft* 

A ihtMit,” thg^fffalk 



Prom 
times; 

• rudest frihl 
ever 

uspssst byih^ardform* 
the woriunfyoftos in- 
word mind, And to 
this UTCstetfotytagdattoy 
wo ..ewO tjd^»W»f' & 
nobis iu th* ayta^the 
mastOrpicas# (rf 
painting. 

Though 
varied, tha 

sumo 

1,ir ' ft*. 4$ 

iudifferenj 
in ombi 
nating 
th 

traeejs^ 
art art!, 
iiiaid'.th®. 

8gw 7:v ““ 
efforts'pf' 
savage, f; 
altar . ’ 
tomb, t 
aro 
mark# 
fuel: 



''*’■**• “* appeal# immediately to the foaling#, 
arti#ts and the imitative arts enjoy. 
,,,. , r ^,,„v hi9 fludiowo with him though « 
«Bent#,:."thb. painter and tho sculptor mustsotoo 
dtagio moment of time,; and if 
‘•Rd too incident begone which oaf be 
jttat wnrlf has bfeou aohieved, «nd 
•iovajjat of those whoa® reward is 

. V' 1 

.% ** «**> apparent if tog wader b»t takes 
Hm -», flight, fopmstoi » oodof that ’ 
•djjptfe and jwrtudown, iahi# mind’# eye, toe sculptures 
. They, were 'not those to whiclf the 
boan awarded, wonderful a# aee the Amnso*, 

, %«, a»d'to® Fhryne, ang the Qiyotra, ow¬ 
ed as fAjKdaW''<it'i. they .were not , «vm' i fto' ^mmy «f 



story was at once apparent—the M '®aj$ 

Stroam,” “ Satan tempting Eva,-* “Til 
too “lion in love,’’. “I#hfoa'd to j 
Siiivc,'’ « Oliver Twist," endth# “ first jpte> 

Not that wo pretend for a momtetf that toeae wore Ijbf GUii 
capiial works iu the Ifctl«bition. My no thgan# j for thoro were 
many others which, .doubtless, t&e higher rank, and many in " 
which the skill of tho artist wu# more apparent; ift the anatouiico! 
and historical details, for instance. What we conteM for is, that 
tbs statues wo have named wore perfect in those attributes which 
BflpgJte *«4 tew to nhdwbwd tor, *8 4 m h4 ®tctato«,'-tlie 
tow fcm to# sank,' p m*ty tUfam p said that if 
to«Sste« too* tower pigm4, "if tony to plustrato too 

jWWWt wttoi’ tow to# past, mild) « U-mtonvy would affoct too 

value ofttoirproductions 
f» work# «f art. Wo 
think M% The ancients 
imBTfialjato toe poetij 
mid togtad# of their ago. 
w pictured canvas mid 
chi^lH mmbk. riro 
•not tod modem 

tlwo# m topfblc o fcillua-, 
trafimi 1 At any rate, 
it miutlig ceiicedod that 
Hh«k*$einto and Walter 
doott, fed Byron, and 
J^ve created 
character# on paper 
whtofa wuiild at mice bo 
rocognisyd in marble; 
and thnt toe incidents 
(it domestic .life ore as 
W«8 wottoy realization 
«» foncia# tokca out of 
too hs#aw»n mythology. 

This .tost sentence 
bring# ‘ gfo at otfoe tu 
(the consideration of too 
original of our picture; 
which Id a rcalizutioii 
6 # nun |kf' Me. Dickens’ 
most pppuHr , heroes 
toe pec# orphan, Oliver 
.Twtot. • 

l|r, Eughos, of Bos¬ 
ton, Enitod States, is, 
Wo nadelstand, toe 
#o«|ptor from wlioso 
l4)itol ha# proceeded this 
hnfj|y delineation of 
• ' trtM* to considered by 

many, as m of too. novelist's finest ereatoon#. .Tire moment 
chosen by the aitiat is that in which too poor orphan, having 
been dropped by the burglar Syktg in his hurried oseape, 
has ifaado his way back again to Mr. Maylie’# door. Wounded, 
fatigued, *nd wretched, |ho miserable lad ho# test hinMelf,’ town, ■ 
apparently uncaring whether toe lives or die#, poverty, pri¬ 
vation, and the dark scenes in which he has been made to .total 
an unwilling part, have aimust driud up tho wali-^ri*g hf. Hope 
within his breast, and he aits toe picture of despair aSdhard teality. 
The %ure, as wo have intimated, beltings nut to the ■highest ckstaef 
pao^cal creations; but it has, lumutoeiess, toemodt ef realising to 
tiro, fullest eatent the picture drawn by ew fancy pf lfhat tha Oliver 
Twist of Dickons really wm. J’orinm and negleoted, the parish 
orphan of Mr. Hughes is a successful ambftUment of toe character 
a# it, musts in too pages of too vpel, Though it obt^hftdno 
priae, it j» without doubt a vary pwrlfonuHt work of art, 
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se ur^t w w ** * * * "*' 1 ’- 1 *’* 1 ' 1 Tint * ' y.T* , c . , ' | i w, , | ! .y | "ir i' * 

^:0^n any portion of toeir taxed* 

'gy 

• ■" in ♦';litter 'trie*’ met': to; 
Of this militia be made 
PlIP^I^yrMi gives' by 'S’ihtitenriA' 
fowd fruit ;to the groundiftarago, 


fiNfipf^ of "Wo Tax” buret fron^tho 
Ltii3h. Who pelted toe magistrate, tout to appease 
matoet-plaoe. the immediate consequent was a 
l.y i ayg te of 8H descriptions, fohan Massaniello 
ttoMo of one of the fruiterers and harangued fh^i 
'' to Moses, who was sent to deliver, tor 


' alto a fisherman, 


WatAik •' ' ' ■■■. ■ ..'■.HPi'*y'. 

ti.ij j ii.i H ; ii " t -i i» > i-i|. ■■>>udm ,B l»re^»itoilito^ > i^ to^y< ai» j i > toi > # »« ! to— ■ m i'I' H its.i« . . '^ i , ' 

lesson m salutary)-|tbe temper excited by tiwye eveutai did not 
bewe until Naples was freed from the yoke of S|pin, • 

One of toe strangest parts at tok strange aflair -pfra ths^mu- 
.neetion of many of the great Italian artists with 8E 1- Salvator 
Boss was toirty-t^o years of age at toe time of the taara&fagig 
Micoo Spadsro, from whoso patoting* our engrevifig*arAkken* 
was thirty-fire, Soto of them* jurd all toe other Neawffitwi 
artists qf the day, fought witijtfjfitssaniello against Spomehtomti- 
nation. Amongst them wereTmelloFa‘ one, the intimatefHimd '•- 
of Spadaro, Cadagora, foppola, Pc|f':iU| ( the- two Baoeteo,ftc, 

AH these painters formed a dlstinK ooi^s, known a« too Pent A . 
Company, and chose Falcone as their leader, •* . .; 

Maasaniollo had no mom devoted adherents; and it-musti for 
ever form a subject of Tegrot, that a revolution which owod so 
much to their courage had not a happier ond, . That it was called 
for, no one can donbt, for the political be great 



r "■* 


mo^ devoted obedience, Onjjjje following 
Sunday the capitulation was signed, and sfllehndy sworn ft; and 

■ had declared his intention to 

fonlimited poWer begaa'to dis- 
'ti®’tyr^ay; whtoh at length 


i as it nun-, \ 


and hit btfiiy tote ‘towtfcw^^pit 4*nd toe 


indeed when the artists , of:’ : ffifot4^’ L a , lnu^^l^|lirush'and too 
ptotilfor/ttmAtowd. • If' evmyf^gjtdofoinffi^jwas odious and 
oppressive, ft was that of Spain over Naples, two of its viceroys, 
Count Monterey, was accustomed to say, ,“ that as Naples must, 
one day or other, fall into the hands of the French, Spain should 
take all She could out of it.while she hod it." Thiinjaxiaq Wag 
acted upon by* all who had anything to do wlth'th* admifotstoatliafe ' 
The people were fleeced without mercy tor too payjneflt-OfTteJttof■ 
imposed in the name of too king, and though theeoaewttoKaae'i 
reached to a considerable amount of yearly rcve*we t ^toef-lM|to ' 
small when compared With the sums oxtorted 1^ 


ten cm More than thirty thousand Neapolitan aubjatot wore ,toa». 
computed to abandon’ their native 'ootaffjr," toe 

dominions' of'the Sultan. To the etornal diagtSHto 'of thojSpwfolh 
Administration, they afterwards ctackted; %sf»;‘‘ while 
frogt each man wpre /not ■ toiPrifraW^iji&llto*' ldreTt^totoCito>si%^lto ■ 
■ ! Nffoks, ttot mtttWpaiS'taktoyi^ . 

T$o fall of csMfo0l«. 

the approach of John _af . Austria, and thp nofrficoroy'nitpotuted 
by ton Spanish go^ornfoenB Salvator Bosa took refuge in Borne . 
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■THE ItfcHBTKAte KXHHSlTOlt, 


««il there, faiiad foflin and fortune; this others d ispersod; but Whnt 
betaine of i?pad«|jj) to not known. 

, Ini our pen-twit* Spcnlaro bus • evidently only taken ft one-sided 
View of Massaniollo's churn etor. Although his friend and ad- 
ihjm\ ho hits evideinly made no attempt to gije him ahy traits of 
nobbmess or dignity, This Is bfcrtnd 1)y mimy, that it was not 
tits Will, hut the way, that was wanting. It Van reserved to Sal¬ 
vator floss, who was also familianfilfc the fisitnresuf Massamello, 
to hand ditp ri to ns whatnjar there whs irf three and gravity m 
the aspect rtf the popular fto-o: from Hyndaro wo havu rtoei+ed 
fe ftaly-tho comic and trivial, V 

Tliisopia.>do in th<- hfabn-y of modern Italy is hut, mie of the 
muty glorious effort* which now nmlrihen njijmnr, like words of 
’ power and beauty, Scattered at rare intervals through llie pages of 
it hideous tragedy. The vices of tin 1 Tto.rwm Umpire seeiii to have 
left behind nftieritago of curses and misery, which is to cleave to 
its descendants evci-mo'-e. The eentre of liberty, of Jitera- 


Uj many parts 
awithttshsan 


j^re* aad art) despot*,’ fcatd thqjWtnfc^ 

is utterly disgusting. Siam* tfi-^tiHilidl'Wl 
subjected in f 

extraction, and hat di*tingiit*h*d ^t; ldw,hf Ite TidefcflMlSt 
itwimtientsuhinlsiioUtoriavefy.-t '■/,-'X J..'; 

Still, from time to time, m%hthe 
shott glimmering? of the spirit which a-nfftntten iMpv'ifte- 
beiatis inoncienttimes. Mftftftmtoll* hMfurniriwd hstrikingiUJiteioe 
of wltat may he achieved gmongst tty* MiaUa hfijl 
and determined man. Perhaps no finer materials .gy Mjbpllfiy 
^fienius and strength to work upon. Ardent, passibttfttoj'riHjfUsi- 
astic, and vnin-gtorious, they have within the* all the aifttertels 
of revolution, bnt none' of the sober and steady ed##tioh ■whieb 
faeiUtates progress and civilisation, . * " V - 1 «'*; 


A VIBlf TO APS LEV J’KLLATT’S FLINT' GLASS WOItKS. 


IIow many of the comforts wc* enjoy in our national and domestic 
character are due to accidental diseoveri-s! Witness that recorded 
hy Pliny, when some mariners, “wlw had a cargo of nitruni (snl!, 
or perhaps soda) on board, landed on the banks of the liver Heins, 
■a small stream at the base of Mount Cnriuel, in J’alrtstmc, and, 
finding uo stones to rest their pots mi, placed under them some 
manses of the nitmtn, which being fused by the heat with the rand 
of the river, produced a liquid and transparent stream.” Some 
modern writers have been disposed to doubt the truth of this re¬ 
lation ; but that the origin of glass is duo to sortie such fortuitous 
liquefaction, is proved by the fact that impel feet f (tins of “ glnaa" 
are usually found ih the able? of niftiest eVetj furnace where tmf- 
fieient lidit hut existed to vitrify Win bricks, and ih the r'ttitrt 0# 
building* destroyed by fare’. '* It might dispose tie to ft kinder ye- 
ganl fi<r the ItdkrttrS of one another,” wrote Dr. Johnson, mote 
than ft.llWtilwd years ago, "if WO Wtrte hi eonridef from What 
lmproitiisilfg beginning* tbit most useful ptoduetiijfis of art have 
prolmMy Sririh. Wliu, when be ftfitt saw tile (Said or tidies, by ft 
casual irttsnhtaess tit lift#*, melted into' g nmtafHe form, rugged 
with Mtot-efaefioe? and alrtWded n/A imjtdriMes, would have 
imagined that Iftfflis slmpela?* lump Jay cotttftatlcrt So many cim- 
veuii'HWS Of life Bj WortW, Irt ttrtKq Wtl&titufa B (ffori.f- pdrt iif the 
happiness of WSttliml ?" Who, tedwol i " And yet,’' continues 
1 he doctor, irt fits (Bhlnfiti but, admirable wfty, “ the first artificer 
of glaM w«« SlhlStiyikljf^lthritrt his knowledge rrt* espeetatinn, in 
i.e ibtaflng #od jWofortjpn'g tins enjoymcn( of light, enluyging the 
avenues of scintici 1 , tout eontiuriug the liigliest and most lading 
pleasures; hr, w«« (nwhling Aw stadont to nmfcnwjdate nature, and 
the beauty to behold herself." 

It may be n« well, pdrhaps, before speaking of the manufacture 
of glass—a material Which owes its value entirely to the labour 
expanded on it? production, tho sand, aoda, and eliailt being, almost' 
valueless of tbmnselvej—to glance briefly at * 

*»« Ki»wwf,*mss ot tub, anr' akowo tub aSoiukt?. 

'Thdt ip Jtgypt, the mother of nations and m&sory of the art*, a 
kind of glass u as made, is ahmidfinlV evident, fi.-m the fact of 
befttfej Abd other Vltriflpd ohjeeta, being discovered in tomlis; and 
. Sly Wilkinasiuiddncr* three distinct proofs that the art of 
gfass-jimking was known to the iigyptitos tieforo the exodus of 
the'c»iidMm of lfriu‘1, life tliw Ifam thousand five hundred 
yetj/fa ftgo. There i -xist at Brill-Hwaan and at Thebes rude delinea- 
M wwij find, from ttw iaeroglyphic.de- 
eeH^w df lihs-p»inriig(i, It mptm fhnt they were executed in 
tho reign of tlicfirst Osistas-n, Who occupied the tirrone alioutdtko, 
lirifbd, * | irt»rtW i toentiemad. Again,' Cajftain Harvey found^ at 
TbeoO&'k|tai« hoad a&bM three quarters of an inch in diaipofer, 
w hich Sir J. a 'WilkiasUi proves to horn the lAuno of a Icing, in. 

yeftra before 



not only for drinking vessels and aao.ml emblems, in 'Mosaic work, 
but ovMi fur eoflins, but no specimen of the application of glass 
fay the latter purpose has over appeared among the Egyptian 
curiosities brought to this country. 

That the Hebrews, from their loilg resideneo in tho land of their 
captivity, should have become acquainted with tho art of making 
glass, is extremely probable, bill whether it was need hy them for 
mirrors is not known. ’Ihat glass was know n to the inhabitants 
of Alexandria is undoubtedly true, and various specimens of 
Coloured-glass vases, recovered from the boned eitios of l’ompeii 
and Herculaneum, are stiflUiest. evidences of their inhabitants 
iinvinif attained a high 4%roe of excellence in tho art . No doubt 
appears to exist of tho fact of glass having been unod for glazing 
the window* Of tho wealthy in IVimiieii and Home. 8t. Jerome 
toils us that In his tituo (a.d. 425!) winduWs wbr>* fanned of glass; 
Bjjd ahoitt ft O^nf.tBy lutor, it appemv, from the evidence of Pan In s 
SilenfsiioS, that the windows of tho CkiB-eh of St* #opMa, in Coji- 
Htantlflnple, <Wern ginned until gifts*. f/ 

* Eloquent fnimlion of glass as a domestic and oriiftibrittfti apjili- 
nnee appears in the works of tho writers of this tiftri; j JHd may 

justly infer that oonsiderftble skill Was shown ftjy tStd.Hbniim 
and Oreeiim ftrtists of the period. It is said that H*fo gave 
8,000 fasti rtift—a sum equal to fa;0,000 storlitig—for two cupfi 
with handles, made of superior kid* of transparent glass; 
and Pliny tolls us that vessels of erystflt Wefc So highly valued in 
hi* time ns to hav» almost superseded the tow of gold land silvor for 
smih articles in tho houses of tho wealthy. It is generally be- 
licrwl, boWsvef, that the introduction of lead int^ajrito gift?* fa 
tit Brithdt origin, none of tlto spreimens of Homai^H^factu-. in 
the British Musoum, or olsewhero, imssessing niiyWbe» |Ol/that 
mutal, though enloonS and nnamoliod glas» 
appears to have been by no moans scarce. ' - 1 V*> t iKV-Ar' 

Of tho art among tho Venetians, abundant c 
and for many years the supremely Of tie gfass-pialtota;,! 
was neknowledgwl in all tho civffiacd world, ”**’ 

Jong a puzzle to Englidimon, remains to toB of t 
and in Vi’iries^o bo & gfass-makor, was toftjio a genU* 
far the art’s sake. In Hie sealo of early European 
tho llvhomiftna rank next to the Venetians, who?s 
fhey-iniitated with groat eacccs*. Thus 
more especially th<ise Iqn^ drinking->eu{n^ _ 
wore encl^^torfatod epamri' 

bitioS. In the present day, V’ehlj!f 
glttss bon^t and httgles ’ 

glaw- 



nervoua 
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afttifeife appredated peopfe; *»> 
'"■’ AtSWm* are MW 

^^efl' rtf CWi&i V *^ «■» 
f fointiriMife rtfo MIMi'lHMfi fe 
century; as It Wax' (VStm tke 
', Satire form of vanes andfolae 
tisfiftif^ Stfti wb’ft for iwtfiedt^' purposes; (Sftfli*! 

v ,Ap 'Penkittiti tlie’iWt of making glafo was kflifiWtfiu 
.lfjiftMse the Xiirflfefo Conquest; and certainly (ho 
•• ~ ; - A ^'‘i^Tili jtjtig* feVfriit Iwwflr, sfoiileta,- end “snake stonfo,'’-“-a 


Kli 

ki wt,ufegl«»r ppfitt varfeus fokin#!-—•was known to the Drtthis 
and'A3®0“W^it'. Fragfewnti of.Bomari 0m fy/V* boon Jrt» 
(tueito"im»nrf'WVftrfou* (if the eifetirtrj^ and ttf 194? there 
were digging fut ffto fehhdfrtfeti tf ifttf opifoopRl 

palace ibl Ilia Mtehtip of Oxford at Cuddesdon, d put# ft fetus* vases 
<*f a paid fete colour, and onifthiwited with waesfe liiiOR, Which 
arc said tghollmg to the Saxon period, and of aaearfy a date as the. 
sixth or ""Tenth Mntury; tlulfefeh M Was iirtt till the middle of tho 
v-veMcoirtft .century that glare widifows began to he e^pnstitni- in 
lipfrland. ' 

We fcWb f'ltiH briefly trtwxd (lid history of glass manufantufe in 
l!nr<4»K From (lie Fkmni'inns—*utd to he the original clia- 
i'oiCr ,; ;rs;»we fit I J a vied {« the Crusaders, vim transferred their 
l.nowfed$“ id the VcUi-thflis lit the thirteenth eentiny, by whom it 
n an fill' Wtmjf 'years kept a profound xerret. In the middle of the 
(-■•x.nU'i'nth fen I dry, the par.it ('(illicit inti udiipe,’ the blown glifas 
minor ifmniif.ictuiv int > Future. An early ns 1.157 tlm niftfeu- 
fn lurc of window plana van begun in (Vutehefl Friurs, LotWfoft, 
and vurimiH aitk-lM in find glass were gum dfterlvards made Hi te 
iSuvoy-hount*, in (lie Ktvand. In 1(135 I he art wnn greatly f#i- 
provod by the use of otiid instead of wood in the furnaces; rtfst in *| 
1073 the first sheets of blown glass for tidrvers and coach wfttdtrWs 
w<qv made gt Lambeth, by son#Venetian artists ihjfroduecd bjtthe 
Ibikc ef thwlrifigham. VFhftt mtisl, hate been tho State of society 
in "Europe two httfitfeed years ago, w let'll glass windottB and mir= 
roes, carpets, glides, dfcd (rtwfedngs, wfiW known olSjr to tfet i&f 
richog. of the prtqde = • 

,9|S|'d|MMk how arises—which, perhaps, should ftdfd tWen 
nskfd'tofifiifo-'- 

'qittwfV’' ,,''' 1 tillAT 

OtWs—iiv Fhmtilii' i'tn *—Is a tnmspiMtot, homogotiiMNdr <tflM 

body, f¥sfefalW||' >»y' {he'(toth of ailidNM ^liti(-l£ke)««|ift fittMthie 
(fixed salt.) gfiMMtta- Ohms is solid fit ntdidary tohipthtiires, 
hrill'iaiit,' alwaj'S riiiire or less ti nnspafawtj and invariably brittle. 
“Many apajiie, StthafanA's are capnbli! of nRsitniinp a (irrtit mofe 
or Ions Or gjasa-lilte-* -atteh an earths, solith fieida and naltd, 

andtpj^flWs'^k JwBfs). In phraeMto .we sets ft partial gftali- 
llw teStin-c in oxM'dHigly tine', and, p slight 

_ . tetriaapfete vitrifieation Mritt dNftm J 

^ iftiaian or mei(inB of the ingredients; and we know 
I^Npnl 00b ttf Utf dfhflt earth, in its 
lay ho mfiltNh JfW ifmn (WO kind* of earths are 
la mitred with certain 
'wf.'(fifty k5bpteid«Bed/ atta S ACai-er 
j# ■ he tlift fdhilf; Ayath, certain 
stWnpaUW * and, when 

JI -. - A .. 

ijjyrties. 
'ixtura or 
ffia purpose fill, 
substance is 
j by fidijture 
metallic oxide, 
Whereby one 

*^‘ A 'itr.s&dr 
the river 

', fslcof 



•’Wight, and MMit shore Of LyahVitt Norfolk, with, some found 
' in'Australia, ate considered apat'f'lt^ld fdarthe gkas-makev's 
purpose. Flint glass, so called from calcined fiinta having for¬ 
merly been iked ds the mlieious'ttftt'AiL iskepijpo'stid, according 
to the fornutla of J}r- Pellatt, (if ’ . ’’W- , 

Cnrimrtttto 5f Potwft, 1 ewt. j® Rnnd warhrit on* burnt,' t cwt. 

He* feeds* MMhr. a cwt. •. 4".. 'gMtMir*. u to sstts. 

Oxide of, Sfspg&liWt', ,4 to, 12 iWy • . 

ffci nihte cotpnthh or-mduHf faaA» of Jfbu»* have littie ornD 
feiilt in their composition; aitd hfefhe suitable quantities of the 
iitgMHeftt* eonnidcrablt diSbr«ley .\iats among glass-makers. 

Ihe reads# having gone tbnS far with ns, we request the honour 
of his company to it vijit tts (fee feint glass factory of Messrs. 
Apnloy Follntt and do., Holland-stract, bbuitfriaia, Londou, 
where We ilkll cudeavort# to explain to him 

Tits tiSTHoti ttf jSaSrrxcrt ins'o n,ocr »£a*s. 
I'rcmilring thtit «ht W-ftdaf ItM hover before had the honour of 
rialtinga trlitss-limwo, it*Wife bti as well to conduct him through 
the variolla depnrtfiieWH of (feme extensive preniiSes—not te flic 
ottlCr in which' lie witrild life (ntiSt likely to See fheni, biitintfee 
rOiifitie nrttially nhserfSfe in ranking plans. 

The factory is situated (ft iJolimid-strect, so CftflSd fitfett ft W«uum 
of by no means the licxt chfcractct, *who, in the teipi ttf Chfirten 
tho First, inhabited the old (Wwtod manor-houSfe tit Fsris tffltdtfi!, 
afterwrirdS known fls “ IloilStifTs Leaguer.” ttl« liof tfet ^feStlbst 
neighbourhood in the world, tint, we must' not mind &df; ft ft. tie 
glass-house wc wont, not the street; and if #S Wish fife Itifiitiha- 
tion, we must rtrtt travel in jhiay boots and white kid felevtk. We 
glass febtory, then, of Mpasrs. Fellatt comprises kdfSfttl btuldliigs 
neeeSSory to the art, and occupies about three-quartcri of ati acre. 
1'he Furious buildings consist of a receiving-tense, where are 
slured the sand, cutlet (broken giant,), Ac.; a boise-mill for giind- 
iug old mrdting-pots as 0110 of tlie ingredients for making new 
ones; all Apartment where the clay, grouud or powdered, is 
kneaded and mixed for the making of the pots; another, where 
the pots dre innde ; others for drying the pots when made ; rooms 
for storing, wishing, and preparing the sand'and alkaline salts; a 
mixing-room, in which the various materials are weighed and 
eciidbrncd; two coking ovens, or fumae,cs, for converting, coal into 
poke; the glass-house, to which all these arc subsidiarythe 
glusa-cutting itiW engraving rooms; show rooms, warehouses, 
counting-houses, ftp. Before flip excise regulations were abolished, 
Various vexations rules hod Hi be observed rooms wore looked up, 
Of iVhieh the excise officer kept the ke j s, und so forth; hut such is 
tho force erf habit, that much the same routine is followed now Hint 
tho glass manufacturer is free to pursue his trade in his own way. 

The pOta in \vhieh the glass is fused are made of tile iinfMt Stoui - 
ln-idgo clay, to iVhiiii * tiSHain iirnportion of old pots ground fine 
Ulay ho added fifrtkt ea#S is neeeasaiy iu the making, drying, and 
baking of lltiSo pots, ns upon thoir^tmstwoithiness m the furnace 
depends greatly the sueedas 0 ? the after process of glass-making. 
The pot, when filled, contains nbottt tfi cwt. of fused glass—eailod 
.ftietai, in the leehniettl latiguage of ffefi wothfUdh. litioh pfit weighs 
Rfewti ft thousand poitrifis, though its height is hot above three 
feet., by two-|nd-n-talf feet fn diaiftettir. In shape it is eylin- 
dricol, with ft rtitrftfi top and 4 feat base, having aft opening near 
the top—in fotrV W foSeUililes; Ibere nearly than anything else, 
those earthefe Vestel* ithieh the pigeon-fanciers flat fiMftfo tho 
mills of theit hmiScs ill fleets for tho birds. The pots, wwh ma^f, 
are allowed (8 fofSdfl for several Mouths beftire (hey arc baked, so 
ns to becojdfc dfy m ft short apae# of tilie. wfeoii tSftfpfefolY 
annealed, thug ftfo jMddd its ream as poswiyle ut thei# pfe“ J “ " 
fire, this it # kMT dangerous scftifo, especlaliy if J 
without projrtr ffifofeSfifeal aids, They who- ais 
a consideratde tfttrt tfi the whole fore® of tfee j 
is frightful fo wtefo the sufl 
tte radiatidu 


life setting Stiff', fifes, the ft', 
posed, bf. - 1 ' 
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rn , THE ILLUSTRATED ItaiWTOR, 


generally shown the glass-house first! Ho is lost in wonder. He 
goer* around bin* upon the dingy trails, in the centre of which is 
tho uniting hroM, tilt* rliitnnoy of which rises through tie iron 
roof, Ho cannot roroutsHr the dimness of the place With the 
hjigbf glow from flic pot-arehc*. or the dull jndiauce proceeding 
from the annealing arch. He*foete some little alarm 4- he s«a 
dusky figure* close In side him swinging hlmut great, masses of 
what appears to bo red-hot ten*. lie facia, as he looks upon the 
vivid light from the opening fiiriucc, as if a hot mask wereplaoed 
irpon his fare, and lie unconsciously puia^hia fiend Up to Ida htow. 

A worm peirptralrm enVolo|fi’» him,- and it is Some minutes ere 
he can rawer from Ins first omofortis on witnessing flic strange 
unearthly scene before him. Ditflt Wigim’S Hit past him, each 
hearing a moss of living file, and ho almost regrets his temerity in 
venturing into the horrid place. Bttt Soon this impression wears 
off; and, affthc mice of his conductor, he gases with Wonder anil 
admiration St- tho operations of otie pavtieuW set of workmen. 
Hot flint: let tin rieserfbo hriefly flic future of Hie furnace, the 
light and heat Of which glares brightly 0(1 him frottf a doSen 
npenlhgs. There are two furnaces lu this glaas-bottte, hut a 
description.of otio will suffice. * * 

The furnace, then -the general form of-which will he best seen 
til (he engraving - ennsists of a cimitor dome, about fifteen foot m 
diameter and eighteen in height; the internal construction of 
which may hi- understood, if we suppose two basins inverted, a 
deeper one a( the top. In the inner and shallower hasin are con¬ 
tained the pots anil the fuel of the fire. At various parts of the 
* outer Wall holes are loft, to enable tho workmen to get at the puts 
of glass j and the whole interior of * furnace is lined with fire¬ 
proof bricks. The fuel is laid on an iron grating in the centre, in 
connexion with which, and beneath the gteas-honse itself, are a 
series of pas-.ages, the purpose of which is to create a very powerful 
drought, which, passing upwards into the fire, keeps the fuel in 
an intensely white heat. A flint-glass furnace is Sit rrtftstHlcteel 
thill no heat or flame i.- allowed to escape from tlte obtolfley ; aild 
the draught must never lie too strong fit prevent a pressure of short” 
and vivid flames from the ” bjo-holes” of tie- furnace, on each side 
tile pot-months. Tho heat i» rovetboralory; that is, the heated 
air and flame is niadi to letuin from the roof to tho puts, and thus 
a very high temperature is kept up within the interior. .The fur- 
uaee before us emisiats of nine large pots and three sitnilh'r ones, 
this size being considered the most economical in point of con¬ 
sumption and working poWCr. Tim find employed is coke, ranflo 
on the promise* ; and about 21 tons of coal arc consumed Weekly. 

Jt. sometimes happens that aeeldeitts oeeur to the fumaoo. The 
“ siege,” or bottom of the furnace, Wants repairing—part of the 
prawn of the arch break* in—or an. old pat breaks, becoming vitri¬ 
fied by.tbe heat, Ufifintlcks to tho bottom of t he furnace, tti these 
eases, a new pot ftVnst be introduced, the arcli most, he repaired, 
or the siJge. made strong. ngain, without greatly hindering the 
progress of the Work. Once lit, the furnace-fire of ’« glnwhiimise 
i» never extinguished. The Withdrawal of an old pot, and the 
iiiiroduetiori fif.fi fib# tew, tefclteieally called “ setting a pot,” is a 
most fearful iVpWifhwti The old ptd has tti he dfig Wit, of the fur-, 
UflSC in the face of the raging (lames, for whieh^pnrposo thotem- 
porary brickwork in front of the arch is pulled down. AhoujMig 
n/higbt'mhn, each with a bar in Us hand about five fret long,like 
a javelin, steeled a«d sharpened at the end, rush forward in face 
of the ftofiv furnace, guarding their i'acea w^th their protested urns, 
atid aim a MoW at such of the irregular rocky incrustations of day 
aa ddhste to tlte Siege. This operation isrrepouted until the whole 
of ® vltriftod »ifay is removed frefo where tho old twit stood. The 
apftf is tftfti repaired with May tStd talid, and the new pot, at a 
lit removed ftofo'-'foe snaeajtog pet-arch, and carried 
ups® tlte end <jf a two-whseled iroti-cantego by several workmen, * 
who carefully *A or 8k-It, hahkwarete into It* proper position to 
foo furnace, The. opcyuJtg i* fotet bricked up as' before, Ipfriftjf 
onljf# small fode for" foe. introdWtten .of tho (tefterfog-tebn. o The j 
fafopfc and mthaiuitiatl of 8m'- fttjfo. engaged in this tafo 

msydwdeeS imagwedt jfttli ft •fo' j totW fo H foil fob fofitte#- & .. 
■ kept to.ft itefiteteirt hpfoto Sreyeutfoe flfottf put* to, foe MHKe „ 
footo cwtbfegto^^^gjrfits^ f fifid fo» : 

’ jjMmt, patohi^ i 


performed by swat of eXposiftgithepot to foe air, when the ghua, 
’leaking put, h|eom«a hardoncd auffidoirily fat use. The pot is up 
placed ife ®onfo, >* 

exposed to foe flairafil ifytm took' into foe totwtfo of foe pot,, you 
ace before you a nutas <4tiff whitortostr; andywf dtewbitok from 
the heat wlrioh foe fliWteftteker facto day aafjggfe ' l&fo.fo the 
glass, or*“ metal,” to fiWfite elf fttsfim. " 

last ha ah# e*t»tofifod. Which • 

«Nt «t a emfoMtMt; 

«t (jatfkd oft itt rtafocei to 4m. it is rathm fofoUfoi' ttif#Eng 
ttod Wtifking ofit at the foidUfofHfofo g«noraBy folfet ^t|S# 

Od Friday moHiitlg the tofoed materials wetoufljfotTO fofifoiheee 


ill Wttoden harrows, and fo«te thrown into 

ahotiteighteptiCWt.eafcli. Ahsittfourewt.telji _ . 

after allowitig miffieirfrt tjtoe for tM tocltfog doWntef the Various 
charges, tho process iS teptettod, tttt each pei‘ hi ftllM With fttaed 
I tiftal. Tho romplete Unfit «f fo8 pots aoMtpfoa aiittaf foiirtoen 
K Of fifteen hour*; but rite tnetal dote fibf frea Iwff fretfil air-bublilcs 
and atria to teas than from fifty to sixty hours. 'Wien id! the 
pots are filled, tho mouth of each it securely elayod tfo, arid the 
“ founding" cofitotMttMS. Ftif this purpose fob firit fit nforfl pp to 
the gieatest intensity during Saturday and Sunds/y-—for the 
exigencies of the glass-maker’s trado allow of no rest or stoppage; 
though it rilust be admitted that the Work is so admirably appor¬ 
tioned as to leave nothing to be done on tlte Sabbath, hut to watch 
the furnace, a service not requiring many hand*. Poring the 
progress of tho founding or limiting, tho metal 1* tested by with¬ 
drawing u sniall quantity now and then with ah Won rbd. This 
W esHcd 11 takifig a proof” of the metal', lint, Wynne this, there 
<tt! totteiu infallible signs Iry which tho tiwftr, attendant, or 
stottef) Stay teil whether the metal is in a fit 'state for working 
took its file Whiteness of the flame exuding ftfrm the furnace on 
each Side foe pot, fee, in Some glass-houses * vast, quantity of 
Sctrtft rites to the t«p nf t the metal; hot to the making of flint- 
gtasfi, Stick 1* foe purity (if the materials used—little else hut 
“ Virgin glass*'' being fijade—that very tittle waste oeerues. ’J'lie 
shtnter the time of fti-sion the hotter; and the heal during the 
proeesv of fol’ttdteg elm scarcely he too great. Driven snow is not 
Whiter tliftft tike hunting coal in the centre of the' furnace when it 
has reached its maximum of intensity. If foe glass do not get . 
•iffieiently fine during the time allotted? w if it should become 
“ ooddlod”*or “gelatinous,'' it never Will hW ftt fot tbc finer work; 
and fill that can then bt 1 done n-ith it; i* to ladle ft into water, and 
fiirtke it into “ cifltef,’*for rs-frisioit Wftfe ftsfo tlttfiOrials. . 

W« will supptitei however, fofif fib accident of this kind has 
happened —and stick accidents are of rare^ctecUfWitee—and that wc 
are Standing in the glsStehtrusc Mi WaUdajt ifiorfilng, when the 
“ blowing proceed'’ ttdffllftedces. To render irffo* fottowir piore 
explicit, it wiki hfc ntoettery to aoterihe foe tool* required; JHrst, 
then, is the glass-maker'* ehaifj k # fo# te«t tit tMbef aMBt ten 
inches wide, each efld 6dii| foied to kjttme qtettteoteA #ifo'four 
legg and two arms, tho tetter eft an iaclifiU'f oil arfol ^ the 
ehaij is fixed sti edgfigg of WTOftjfot toftfii for ttdtfog tho Mowpipe 
backwards afid foteford* fifo foe' ftitoft 
thus causing the rotatory motion of a pole tefoe-, ■fo^fofoc right 


hand with the pueella* foves foe jjrtjfilifite toftfi, , 1 ,^ 3 ; 
(a comrptirin of the Frcnoh tnarbrefitMiih havinj;h 
employed) te a cast-iron slab With'a polished ’ 
woodon stand. TTpon this slab tho litftjf of _ 
it a regftter outer surfafic, tti ti»(rt_ foo rtitfoi of -fe 
uniform to thteknoss of metal, 
a Pf >i'.,, 0 ? sprirtg Sttfiterfenge, 1 
porta {(f sfietott hut t^jiich are 
pueftlliw isiMsdfor ritbhtog thg tftftWafe Sf * '' ' 
find ^KMtog !» tote k 

etofttoiStog M part* by foe f ' 

dofoa iMi#fcfty ss foe «| 

tonga * 

” Ntotopews. 

10 loi^fus 

h-witohirw 

i* us«d to ftutton the bottom 








,JS$EMn'WS, ■wliicli it is. proposal shall takesplaro in JV"u>v j not. produce feeling! of^ulmiratloil*in all who Wiojd them; the 
Ynr$;p'ariy i in tho 1 idmuing summer, having excited a deep and projected Exhibition, with its numerous associations, will tend to 
liviiy boterofy Jiutonly iii*Amorif'a, but in this*coun<i',v, we lui\ e ; ineresiru tin- gcjfcl understanding whioh subsists between England 
raitfdi pleariuu id preser.tihg our •readers with two views of the j and America. Hitherto,wunin feedings of discord have .marred 
building ip which the Exhibition i< to take pliro. This we are ! (be harmony which might to subsist between the great families of 
enabled to .dolhl'oujfb the kimbnrsof the Cmnniiseioner, Chaum'S ] the Anglo-Saxon race. Thoir interests are one—their aims should 
'lipseimN, Emj. ’engrtivings nnigtinm (ho original designs of I be mio. Hath rejoice in a common civilisation mid•Christianity, 
Sir JospiTt T,*.KTC>$?. a gentleman whoso name is so intimately nud tongue. Lnst year, America ciun<‘ to our World's Fair, and 

associated wilhthe building in Jly.KjwrV, which rrmilin# a took no menu place iu tHht. ifiwstrious slow, and now America 

gigantieMnonnnfeul of his enterprise and genius. The designs invites the world to her shoves, that it may.better do homage to 
wore presented by Sir Joseph, in the most hand ome manner, to American enterprise and art. (treat, ive trust, will bo the galher- 
llie managers of the New York Exhibition. in?. M«h> even than ouitelves the Americans fire eons of 

The forig of the building is nu oblong square, a bom. RiW feet in i labour--more thaii ourselves, therefore, can they recognise its 
1 "iigth hy 150 feet ill width. It is to omipy an area of about ' dignity mid blessedness, and worth. There, oven more than kerfs 
one-third that of the Crystal I’alaee. Though pircating many ' the festival in honour of labour .should be bold. There, more 
features in common with the ilodga already executed here, it pas- , than here, even, is the spirit of the age paramount. America has 
season several .original beauties. TV- materials proposed to be no dark past of iron tyranny to look at npd to blush for. Ammon 
used in its construction see, for the must pari, sheila- to those hrrtjittie to Unlearn. In Europe we fifrte borthlpped the hero who 
employed in the Great Exhibition, the difference being that glut is has deluged the, lurid with blood; the priest who, time d with* 

is used to a Mutch less.extent, and the introduction of slates in the 1 the terrors of the next, world, has secured to himself so much of 
in liu roots, for the purpose t>f providing Against any lUiperinenni- i the good tilings of this It is only lately that, in Europe, we 
bent weight, of slow, likely to occur in the more inclement s umms I Imvc 1 earned to honour the people by whom all that is great in 
of the latitudes oi» America. The rrterier is highly ornamental, j the world's history hps been oehiexnd- who have bridged over 
having f’nr UnHuM, one at each angle, to contain the staircases J (means - who have removed mountains - who lmvu planted deserts 
leading to the. galleries. The building is dunked hy a .raised j with busy life- -whose works of urt, lasting as the sun’s glad light, 
terrace, nppiouched by flights of steps,and returning at I In* ends or the air's balmy hrealb, piuelaim what, man, in Ids might fmd 
by rlone piers, surmounted hy light:. Tb" Un'<-nc, ntHc of the j. majesty, can do. In Amerii a il is otherwise, 
exterior is light, elegant, mid in good l isle , j We English must icjnice that America has imitated us. Our 

Wi: are much pleased with the. dtsign for the wteriar, vhieh is Exhibition passed off gloriously. We trust and behove that theirs 
in e\ery way tasteful and appropriate, lmt with n flue regmd to will pass off cqimjlv ik well. 

substantial construction. The compartments form a centre, and As regards America itself, it is clear, in the knowledge it 


Iwnsido avenues. Tht»mnin roof l.i ea-'ied by edftinihly-jir^- j will diwniinat 
porttaaed'segment arches, springing from roiiplcd cn]junin, and | nils, such an 
rising to the underside of tho lie-1.earns, the interior .‘pace for tiling ; in the extreun 
elegant and appropriate spnndrils. Tlie side roofs are carried in a j 3’enei* and hum 
similar way, the arehes springing from imposts inserted in llm [ will share in tin 
outer wail, a few feet, from the ground, The outer and side voofs immortal verse, 
nro further strengthened hy strong purlins running thi' whole Thu Exhibition 
loiigth.rtf the .building. The ends are lighted from fyi-slmpcd men of one nntii 
windows, forming panels with circular beads, and riebljvonia- leum that (fed 1 
mptlted, "Under these whwtows are the principal ODtriinres. The the face of the c 
upper rofif ahm is glased, ami partakes strictly of the character of : to fan tho flan 
tho.Vwftpns(h ’• Not,, Hip feast, beauty of the oonstrnetion is tlio j war -is fhrhiddi 
maflhojf in wflieii the aide galleries are keptjip, so as not to inter* common ileal in; 
cc$.,ih Die admirable pmupoel i vo of this beautiful com- again he ownei 

posittc®;,. eapmSfed fat of the building is £20,000—a small *pa>ily heforo th< 
sum isiljbllajgrisoti to it* extent, importance, and capabilities of liwsung and pr< 
ncc.oftifesdat&v'. .* the lamb —who 


will disseminate, in the impulse il will givo to the industrial 
nils, Mich mi Exhibition ns 'that proposed will lie usoftil 
in the extreme. Nor will labour selfishly triumph alone. 


3'cnee and human luotlierhond, and the soft humanities of li?c, 
will i-liuro in the honours of the day. Rightly did Milton sing, in 
immortal verse, of “ the arts that humanise and bless mankind.” 
Thu Exhibition will he a temple consecrated to I’eaws. An the 
men of one notion gave upon the production* of another, they Will 
leurn that (fed 1ms made of one Wood all nations that dwell upon 
the face of the earth, anil that, tn cmwurnge jealousy of*revpnge-- 
to fan tho flame of mutual linfr • ti? lot loose the helfehounds of 
war -is fertiidden by the common origin we ell Admit; arid the 
common destiny we all obey. Our emnmoh bftrtherhotM will 
again he owned and felt, and thus onno more will lie placed pal- 
*ptibly heforo fhc^world a ty-pf* of that owning time which poetry 
has sung and prepheoy foretold; when the lion shsil Ro down With 


j the lamb—when war shall he haniehed bSdk to its hatito heft— 
'Whijjf ofthese elegant designs will, we doubt. I wbrn earth shall bw$ Once more in the sunshine of tmiverWd peine. 
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And magazine or art. 


IVORY VASE, BY, M. LOUIS LAUTZ. 


% 


Ihb subject represented in this delioato work io tiff battle 
sf tho Pranks, under Charlemagne,, against* tho Saxons. 

It is taken from the picture ' 

by ’ Offenbach — a veritable 

batfle of the giants! In style * 

and manner of composition it * 
is alike remarkable. The 
varieties of expression, the 
details of costume in the 
figures, o&vgiven with grbat 
precision, The horses, mad* 
dened with the fire of oppo¬ 
sition, have character and 
force in every muscle; ■ and 
the whole composition is grand 
and Kfc*l!ki>. Every figure is 
rowrorksfelo fox ^graco and 
vigour, and the entire work 
maybe said to bo distinguished 
for fertility of invention, ele¬ 
gance of design, and delicacy 
nt fasto. It was exhibited at 
the Crystal Palace, and was 
admired by thousands. 

....'The name of Charlemagne 
iC'fo the branch what that of 
his gnat contemporary, Al¬ 
fred, is to us—a name to bo 
honoured through all time. 

Before ids advest, the Franks 
were a restless, ambitious, 
war-loving people, and no¬ 
thing more. He it was who 
spread among them a love for 
the arts of civilised life; he 
curbed tho rude, repelled the 
invader, encouraged tile timid, 
mid protected the weak. Suc¬ 
ceeding to a crown and king- 
dojB fllrnady famous by tho 
intrigues and battles of Pepin 
and Clovis, tho first efforts of 
Charles the Great were di» 

Wofod to th<5 subjugation of 
,|g* : h«imerOu» hordeS which 
nftod him, For ages, 
had been preying 
ids of fciviUsuflon-— 

,, -M,, destroying, or 
bl«w|fogsjj#l» it.' Thoamal- 
yet com- 
t was not yet 
of order 
£ was not yet ae- 
“s it was 

^.ee'jAuattWsri* of 
ribtMt borestrained 
'• ; *t^iw"<m tho more , 


that 
the! 

JEkms ft was 
thait &«;. A^itg^Ssias, 'subdued' 
• by ClffiVM|'«nd Again risen in. 
tha migldiof wild, unregulated 

" l ‘ " y|md to bo kept within 
■ set opart for (hem. 
(fit thds foit tho Saxons 
.and warlike 





Wj.jyJlySc dominions bor- 
*' “■ ’ and whose 

_„_. was* not for from 

his chosen Sity of Aix-la-C^ai 



IY011V VA»r,. 


pelle—had to ho' kept down by the forgo of arms, ^Thus 
it. was that tho arms of the Franks were successfully 
turned against the Lombar jjs, 

' • in Italy; the Arabs and foe 

• * . Saracens, in Bpain; and the 

Basques and Gascon#, who 
mado common cause with 
fheir conquerors. . 

, Before foe timo of Charle- 

* magne (*.n. 752—814), foe 
Franks disliked dwelling in 
cities, and despised fortifica¬ 
tions. They were of no reli¬ 
gion, and considered war os 
tho end and aiin of their lives. 

• ’ But flic efforts and example rf 

this great monarch advanced 
civilisation and promoted 
• Christianity within his king¬ 
dom; aiul jiis reign may bo 
ctiaaidcred as the great cpoid) 
in European oivilia.xtion from 
“ which may bo dated all stttwo- 

Sr quont improvements. Chi¬ 

valry and virtue—had not 
incompatibly—in this rcigrt 
often centred in (lie same 
bosoms. It was then that a 
brighter charm was thrown 
around the domestic hearth, 
and a higher standard of 
public morality was voi ognised 
than had ever before been 
witnessed. lie also greatly 
encouraged eommcicc. 

The particular' action, in 
tho thirty yoars' war waged 
by Charlemagne ‘ with the 
Saxons, which is hero illus¬ 
trated by the artist, is not 
, recorded. Indeed, sp frequent 
wore the battles, and re obsti¬ 
nate was tho resistance, of the 
Pagan enemies of France, and 
* so like was • ono engagenusut 
to another in its conduct and 
results — tlcroo assault and 
nlissthmte ctiemiuSer, followed 

• %y treaties neither , party 
meant to,keep, and foe failure 
of which only led tu ronowod 
strife—that it wottlil be'diffi¬ 
cult to single out any v«o 
battle from arnoiig the nidn- 
her, so ' distinguished Was 
every ono for feats of per¬ 
sonal prowess and gallantry. 

^ t And thus ,victory and dufoltt 

alternated, till, In tho year 
800, tho Sgxons wore'finally* 
• subdued by foe arms of Char¬ 
lemagne- a’ \ 

This latler^yoar was distin¬ 
guished by an evontfSlgore - 
mony, which, (bough but a 
coreniony, hod more influence 
‘ on’European policy tfef&; all 
tjw wars and all tho vfofmies 
f|3 of *^he preceding oenttfry. 
*"** A rebellion broke out 

in Rffnc, in ’the course of 


« 


, which Pope Leo III, w taken prisoner, maltreated, and closely was fitted fertile times in which he lived. He’posaiessud, ir Iris 

nndiAed in a fortress; hftt hr contrived to escape, and flwl for own person, the characteristics ofyi hero and a statesman, Three 

pro taction'to Charlomnguu Wife Ms WDntedjpity for the unfor- hundred years hud yet to pass ere chivalry was. to ahiae qj.it 

tunjRe, the monarch received Ills fugitive, and, loading him back like a star on the western world ? and yot Charles anticipated ttb. 

at the bowl of a 14 ge ,«my, reinstated him hi the pontillral chair. spirit,,and infused, in the heart of his people, *hm> of viifep'np^ 

Op feltoffing Cbtfetipas-day Charlemagne, with hi:, whole a high sow, of hum mv. lie wps g Jintim »f litaratugo 

court sail} aii immense retinue—consisting of the flower of the polite ytn when the taste for both saeiuwl to have boqp. utterly 
t'ft'Uuh nation—attended mass the Cathokal of St. Peter's. . 1 >st; and in his reign society in France first nsSuaiOfl » state, of 
At the conclusion pf the imposing#,meinony tfe Pope advanced fen real freedom. Hitherto hut two classes had eJti 8 tei|, thearUtapipitoy 
procession to where the monarch stood, and, placing on his head a and the serf; henceforth a third appeared, ih which the wealth pf 

crown of gold, saluted him as Emperor and Augustus. Thus was the first am! the sinewe of the last were united. Pull of years 

the empire of the West restoied in the person of Pharlemggtto. and houoa^O'hnthmmgno died in the year 811, and WM 

The Frank sat cm the throne of the (kesurs. Nor was the wins th- famous cathedral he had* founded at Aix-la-ChfljicBo. ■ 

inony to he considered a piece *f there idle pomp. It gave rights, Til in hasty sketch will sufflciontly explain the enttosinam Wife 

and dignity, and ptiwer; and the magic of a mime, the influence which the name of this grqai monarch « ever luemioned to fee 

and authority of which is recognised even now, was spread abroad j French. Piet-., painters, trod 1 art ids of all alter time have, only 
through all the world. | been too pi and to'record the events which distinguished felt} K* 

tt would bridle to eulogise a man life* Charles the Great. Hu 1 Bankable age. *■ '* ’ 

* 

THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. • » - 

«* , ' ’ 

PONG i’UKJE (IN CltU(’lIKT). . j now give them in their sueeeasive rows; to prevout confusion 


• Matekiai.s,— fl skeins <«f gamet-cidoured pmae-ailk of'(lie ! 
finest size; 1 ekeina of white ditto; of heads, the fallowing kinds, | 
which must all he of the size usually c®ed stal-Watls : gold, 
silver, steel, burnt steel, garnet, and clear nhit* The geld and i 
silver heads must he round ones, net tin cut 1, bid commonly bought. j 
•For fee garniture, two fringe ends, combining lnunt apdcminuun ; 
steel and gohl, with rings of geld and steel. Crochet huok, No0. | 
23 and 21 ; or those who crochet very loosely should use 21 Uftd 22. ; 

Purses in which the pattern is formed ot beads of any miu kind i 
on a sill, ground in crochet and knitting, have long been emmnou ; 
in England; but until the Exhibition none had boon seen in j 
which various sorts of beads werq intermingled to form the design. 
The specimens of this sort of woik in the foreign tlepa, tmeuts of 
the Crystal l’alaee wore, however, so beautiful*®! to aUi.u t gicnt 
attention and admiration; uml we trust we me at otli.e gratifying 
our fair readers, and fulfilling the promises made ti; tb.iu but 
year, by giving them,iudnictiiuiri for liuimifaeluring these te- 
(juiaito pud costly articles. The proreis i- by no meaiia ililfieult, 
requiring only attention to the directions; and the expense of tin 1 
materials is inconsiderable; the nnmuliietuve may therefore bo 
made a source of considerable profit.. 

In selecting tile materials, great iarc should be taken that the 
heads are all of the suinc size, otinawisc the work will he spoiled. 
The rings should he ns largo ns they can bo procured. The fends 
must first be stiimg mi the two kinds of silk; all the gold uml 
some steel cm the garnet silk, and the remainder on the white. 
Put them on in the following ordi v - 

Gurnet silk. 32 gold, 5 is^ul, 3 g,, .i s., b g., <> s , 10 g , 0 3 ., 

7 g.,,2 4 2 S., 4 g., 2 s., -1 g„ 2 s., 4 g., 4 s., 4 g , 4 a.. 1 g , 

1 9 ,, 4 g., 1 11 g.,2 9., 1 H g„ 2 13 g., 1 1 s., 3fi7g., 

1 fl., 8 g., 1 fl., S g., 4 8 g., 4 a., « g., 3 9 ., 4 g., 3 fl., X ^ g-, 

2 3 ., X »« times, 11 g., 2 s,, 18 g„ 2 a., 14 g., 4 s ., 10 g., 4 s., 

7 g., 2 s., 4 g2 fi g., 6 h., 8 g., (i e., 4 g„ alsiiit 103 rtupl. 

This (juautity of heads will he required for one end; tjipy 
should, thereforo, ho distributed Oil tw o skeins of the sill,-. Tfe 
best way is to thread oiv one stein all up to the 007 gold, nufi 
about lflO of them; use this silk up. and then, tf 11 fow more are 
required,’you can’easily add them. If there he too innny,*thcy 
can be,strung on £hu nex t flkftin The other end wilt he done in 
feu same way, 

On fee white silk tluuad fee silver, blue steel, common steel 
white and garnet bends, in fee fallow mg order, the quantity givcil 
being for one end, for which about two skeins of silk will fe 
quirod, whieh must he arranged like the gurnet. 

Jpui colours will he indioated by their initial letters: sPafe; 

st., steel; h.s., blue steel; w., whifej 0 ,, jw>t. " 

' 234 w., 1 at,, fi w., 1 h.s,, 0 w,, i ft,a, t n-,, 1 »t,, * i at, 

’ f w., 1 tufe 6 w., 1 b.a.^SUf;, 1 at., X * Slat,, 4 w-,* 8 bate 
2 w., 2 b.s., 4 w., 2 *t/X twice, 2 w. 

This sutfleos to^ho aacopd rovuid gf blue steel. Wo'will 


observing that ns every row is hut one side of fee endpit must fee 
>'<y <tutnl in threading I lie beads, as will be seen by fee luniks. 

3rd How x d w., list, 2’vvh., 3 b.s., 12 w., 3 b.S., 2 w., 

3 .4., fin. x twice • 

llii X 8 4 Ht., fi h.s., 12 w., fi h.s., t st., 8,y. X twice. 

Pill X !) V., 2 cl., (1 b 3 w., 1 »t., (i w., 1 ft., 3 W., 6 h.s., 

2 11T. X tv ice. ■ t 

’ (ilh • X 9 1 „t,, fi b..~., S w., 3 st,, (i w., 3 Rt., 3 w., fi h.s., * 

1 b(., 0 w. X twite. 

7th : X fi w 1 b.s,, 4 ufi h.s,, 0 ,-.,t, fi M., 0 st., fi h.s , 4 w., 

1 b.s., fi w X t« i«i, 

« bill ■ X o 8 b .s , 2 ga.. fi st,, (i v,,, fi st, 2 ga., 8 b.s., fi-v, 

X twice, , . 

bill X 4 ", 7 b.,., 4 ga , 4 flt., 1 w , 4 st., 4 gn., 7 h.A, 4 W. 

X twice. 

I Ifltli 1 X 3 w.. li 1 1 , I si,, 3 at., 4 n , 3 -t., 4 ga., fi b.s., 

| ! X twits. 

I illh X U, •! b . 1 ., 1 st., fi g,i., 1 x , (i v,'., 1 st., 5 ga., 1 nt., 
i 4 b.s , 4 w. „ 

4P • 

. * 1‘Iili x ti o tot., 1 , 1 nt., 1 s.f 0 w , 1 s.y 1 tt., 4 gn., 

I 3 at., fi v . ' X tw ice, 

i l.'ltli X fi w., fi st. 4 ga., 3 s„ fi w., 3 4 ga., 5 »t., 6 w. 

j XU ice. 

j ) 4|b . x ”3 w., fi at., 1 w., 2 st., fi ga., 2 s., 8 w., 2 !> ga., 

I 2 si., 1 W-, fi et., 3 w x tube. 

j loth : XiX', li.,2 w.f 3 4 ga., 3 a., 8 W., 3s,, 4 ga., 8 s., 

I 2 w., l.fl., 4 w. X twice. 

I Kith: X A w., 4 s., 4 ga , fin, i w., fi 4 ga., 4 9 \;. 

j X twice. * , 

1 17th. X B w., $ a., 3 ga., 1 1 a., 2s., C w.^2 1 v., 1 s . 

i 3 gn., fi »., fl w. X twice. • 

! fefei X 0 w, fi «.*, 3 ga., 1 12 w., is’ a ga,, 3 6 w. 

»' X twice. 

•j 19th : X 2 w., 3 11 ., 1 w., 1 a., 3 ga., t s., 12 w,, 1 3 ga., 

j 1 g., 1 w., 3 2 w. X twice, . 

20th: X 2 w., 3 r., 2 w., 1 s., 2*ga., 1 10 w., i s., 2 ga., 

1 s , 2 w., 3 8., 2 w. X twice. ' ' 

2lat. X 2 w., 3 s., 3 w., 1 s., 2 ga., l«s., 4 w., 1 s., 2 g#,, l tf ., 

3 w., 3 £, 2 w. .X twice, ., • 


22 nd. 

X 8 

w., 

1 8 ., 

2 ga., 

1 a., 

2 w., 1 

g., 2 ga-. l-flh, 8 tf. 

"'V'" 


2 fc\ 

Like 

22 nd. 




• 

2 ith w 

X 8 


1 

. * ga. 

, la. 

, 4'V., 

1 «.i » ga., 1 s., 8 

W. 

x twice. 







1 . * 


. sfefe r 

X 5 

w., 

Is., 

gSsa-. 

1 8., 

i 10 w., 

'l'A,;'l ga.,' . 1 , 14 , 5 

w. 

X twice. 








2 flfe: 

X 2 

w., 

1 »t,, 

1 ga., 

1 St, 

, 10 w., 

X 1 j{fli| 1 st., 2 

w. 

X twfee. 





• 


1 '• ■ " 


,27fe!, 

X Swieg. 

,x 1 

w., 

1 st., 

1 ga-i 

. 1 8 t, 

,10 nr,, 


w. 

28fe: 

x i 

*■> 

1 st., 

1 ga., 

1 ; Bt., 

W 

l atf) r^a 7 1 kL, 1 

ir. 

X twice. 

* 


■ 1 



’• 

\ ■ p • ’ 




29 tk and 3Qtl>: Like 27ih. ' 

31 si. 1st., lga., 1 tt., 4 w, 1 at., I go., 1 «£., £ w. 

X..twice. • 

jjffod: x Lai* i «»•> i «•» * w., i si,, i *»., i st., 0 w. 
Hfittc'. • 

'$3mi J< 11 To 1 gft 1 *t., 6 y, 1 1 ga, 1 St., 11 w. 

X twice. I ' 

3ith: X S w., 1 h.s, 8 w., 3 »t., 10 w, 3 st,, 8 w., 1 b., 3 w. 

x-'k*«. , • 

■* 1 *•.» ? )'•«., fl w, 2 fc.s, li w, 2 b„s., fi w, 2 b.«., 

41r: ’ . 

Pfti,. JK 6 w, fi b-».i 18 w,, 3 b.s., 6 w. X twice. 

148 more wliito beads will be sulliciiftt for the cud. 

To about the 2 Qth row, !Wy bo threaded and used ; and then, if 
Muflitrient siikHs left, two, three, oSijnoro l-mvs,' may be added- 
Tiis skeins being thus jjreiiarcd, begin to make Uio puma, witl; 
the gamut silk, using the white only, when the beads threaded on 
it eoinc iu the pattern. 

With the finest croch"t book make If chain of 118 stitches, and 
form it into a round; and crochet 4 rounds (pule plain. Wurk#u 
the white silk. 

1st Pattern Round: X 11 silk, 3 gold heads, 3 silk, 4 gpM, 
16 silk, 4 gold, 3 silk, 3 gold, 12 silk. X twice. 

2nd (beginning to use the white hauls) X 10 >*■, 1 g., 3 w., 

1 ft, 1 «o *Ko i w., 1 g., 1 s., 2 st., 4 h., 1 si,, 3 s., 2 »t„ 1 s, 

1 g, 4 w., 1 g., 1 s., 1 g., 3 w., 1 g., 11 s. x twice. 

3td: X 8 8 ., 1 g., 4 W., 3 g, fi w„ 1 g., 2 1 »t, 1 6 ., 4 st., 

I 8 ., 1 st,, 2 8 ., I g , fl w., 3 g., 4 w, 1 g., 10 c. X twice. 

4th X 8 s., 1 g, 14 ii'., 1 g, 2 s , 1 st., 4 s., J g{, 2 s , 1 g., 

II w, 1 g, 9 s. x twice. 

5 th Like 4th. 


6th ■ X 8 s., 1 g., 1 i w., 1 g„ 3 s, ■{ st, 3 a, 1 g., H w., 1 g., 
9 s. X .twice. 

7tli. X 0 a , 1 g; 2 w., 1 st. (of those on the white silk), 5 w., 
1 b.H., 3 w., 1 g., 6 silk, drop on a steel bead before the next 
stitch, 6 a., 1 g. (over white head), 3 w . 1 b.s., 5 w., I st., 2 w., 
1 g , 10 sill; X twice. 

8th , X <5 3 g., 1 s, 1 g., 2 w., 3 st., 4 w., 2 b.s., 1 w., 

fi g; 2 a., 2 st., 2 s, fi g., 1 w., 2 li.s., 4 w., 2 st., 3 w., 1 g,, l s., 
3 g., 0 h, X twice. • 

9th : ,x 4 s., 1 IS; 3 w , 2 g., 2 , 3 st , 2 w., 3 b.3, 6 V., 

1 g., 2 s., drop a steel bead, 2 s., 1 g , G w.,- 3 b.s , 2 w., 3 st., 

2 w., 2 g., 3 w., 1 g., 6 s. X twice. 

10th : X 3 s, 1 g, 8 w, 4 st., d b.s., 6 w., 1 g, 3|, 1 g., 6 v, 

5 b.s., 4 st., 8 w.. 1 g„ t s X twice, 
lltli: X 3 1 g., 0 w , 2 st, (i b.s, 3 w., 1 st., 3 W., 2 g., 

3 w.. 1 »l., 3 w., 6 b.u, 2 si., 9 w., 1 g., 4 s. x Iwi*-. 

12th ;• X 3 sjlk, 1 g,“ w., 1 st, a b.s,, 3 w., 3 st., !i w., 2 g*, 

.3 w., 3 st., 3 w., f> b.s., 1 st., 9 W., 1 g, 4 s X twiift. 

13th : x 3 a., 1 g; fi w., 1 b.s., 4 w., .3 b.s. (over tbo 6 l,.s. of 
last round), G st., 3 w., 2 g, 3 a ., 0 si., 3 b.„ , 4 w., 1 b.s. fi w, 
I g., 4 a. X twio». 

14-th j- X 3 s., 1 g, fi w., 8 li.s., 2 g,t., 3 si., 3 w, 1 g., 2 6., 

1 g., 3 w, 5 st., 2 ga., tib.s., 5 w., 1 g, 4 i. X twice. 

loth : x 4 8,, 1 g, 4 w., 7 b.s., 4^n , 4 st., 2 w., 1 g„ t s , 

1 g„ 2 w., 4 st., 4 ga., 7 li.s., 1 »., 1 g., 5 s X twice. 

16th ; X 3 s., 2 g., 3 w., 0 h s , t ga , 3 st., 2 w., 1 g., 6 s., 

1 g, 2 w., 3 st., 4 ga., 0 bsa, 3 w., 2 p, (! s. X twice. 

17tli ■ X 6 s., 1 g., 4 w„ 4 b.s.. 1 st., 5 ga., 1 st., 3 w., 1 g., 
tr.,1 g., 3 w., X st, fi ga., 1 st.., 4 b.s,, 4 w , 1 g., 7 s. X twice. 
)8th : X »■> 1 g i 6 w., 3 st., 4 ga., 1 si, 1 ail., 3 w., ‘\g., 


4 s„ 2 g., 8 w*, 1 8 .) 1 *t., 4 ga., 3 st., G w.y 1 g,, Js. X tyiee. 

19th : x s SI., >g, G w, 3 St., 4 ga., 3 s., 3 w., 1 g., 2 a, 1 g , 

3 w, 3 s., 4 gp, fi at,, 6 w., 1 g., Gs. X twice. 

20th f X i silk, l g; 3 w„ G st., 1 w., 2 et, fi ga., 2 a., 4 w., 

2 g, 4 w., 2 s , 5 ga., $ si, 1 w, 6 st, 3 w., 1 g, fi s. X twice. 

• 21st: X 4 1 g, 4 w., fts, 2 w., 8 e., 4 ga., 3 a., 4 w., drop 

a gold bead off the garnet silk,, between this stitch and the nest, 
1 w., 3,8., f ,ga„ 8 2 w, 4 4 w., 1 g; 5 s. X twice. 

22 nd: K.f gu.I g, 9V, 4 4 ga .,»8 2 w., 4 »'(>»a gold 

between, a» iathclcreceding tow, 2 w., i 4 ga., 4 St, 1 g,, 

f) fl, )( 

23rd: X 44., 1 ff, 9 w., S s., 8 ga., 1 8 ., 1 w,, 2 s.y3,w., 
drop n gold l»c»d a* before, 8 w., 1 b., 1 v»., 1 a, 3 ga., 5 / , 0 w., 

1 g., o s. X ttridd- . • 

, 24th X 9 1 8 2 g., 3 w., d 8 gft„ 1 6 w, drop 

n gold betid a 8 before, G W., 1 a., 3 ga., S *, 3 w., 2 g., 3 w., 1 g., 

6 (k X twice. * t 

2.11h : X 6 s., 3 g., 2 s., 1 g., 2 w,, 3 a,, 1 w., 1 s., 3 ga., 1 a., 

8 w., drbp a gold bead as before, 6 *w., 1 a., 3 ga., 1 s., I w., 3 a,, 

2 w„ V#,, 2 s., 3 il, 7 a. x twice. , , 

2«th» X H 4 g., 2 w., 3 a., 2 w, la., 2 ga, 1 #., 4 jn, 
1 g., 1 w, dvop a gold bead as before, lw, l g, 4 w., 1 g., 2 ga., 
1 s„ 2 w., 3«.,5 l g.,12 a. X twice. ' 

27th : X l^a., 1 g,, 2 w., 3a.; 3 w., 1 a., 2 ga., 1 a,, 2vj 2 g., 


1 s., 2 g., 1 a., 2*g, 2 w., 1 a., 2 ga., 1 a., 3 w., 3 a., 2 w,, 1 g,, 
1-1 g. X twice. -, • 

28th : X 10 a., 1 a., 8 w., 1 f, 2 ga., 1 1 g., 8 8., 1 g., 

1 w., 1 2 ga., 1 », 8 w., 1 g., Us. X twice. 

29th: Lite 28th. - 

30th : X 10 8.. 1 go 8 w., Is., 8 ga , 1 a., 2 2g., 4 a., 2g, 

2 w., 1 s„ 2 go., 1 n., 8 w., 1 g,, 11 s-, X twice. 

31st: X 11 a., 1 g, 2 w„ 2 g., 3 W-, i 8., 1 ga., 1 S w., 1 g., 
2 1 g., 6 w., 1 £.„1 ga, 1 s, 3 w, 2 g, 2 w;., 1,^, 12 a. y. 

iwiee. * 

i 32nd. X 4 a, 6 3 h , 2 g, 2 a, 1 g, 2 w, 1 st., t ga, 1 at. 

I r, w., 1 g, 2 a, 1 g, 5 w, 1 at, Jj^-a, 1 at, 2 w, 1 g„ 2 a.f 2 g, 

i 3 a.. 2 g., fl ». X twice. 

1 33rd ■ X 3 a, i g, 2 w, 1 g, G a, J g, 2 W, 1 st., 1 go, 1 at., 

fl w, 1 g., 2 », 1 g, fl w„ 1 st,, 1 pa , 1 at, 2 w, 1 g, (i 1 g., 

5 w, 1 " ,4 a. X twin • 

\ 34ft! ; X 2 a , 1 g, « w, 1 g, G a„ 1 g, 1 w.,,1 at, 1 ga., 1 at, 

0 V; 1 g-'i 3 8, 1 g, 0 w, 1 at , 1 g.i, 1 st, 1 W, 1 g, 0 s, 1 g, 

#*’, I g, 3 »■ X twice. 

Will; X 3 «•, 1 g, fl W, -2 P . 3 a, 3 g, 2 w, 1 st, 1 ga, 1 at, 

A V; 1 g, 4 8, 1 g, ,) W, 1 -si, 1 go , l at, 2 w, 3 g., 8 s, 2 g, 

dW'ilg-. 3 v- X twice. • 

Sfitli : X 2 a, 1 g, 3 w, 3 g, 3 a, 1 4 w, 1 st, 1 ga, 1 at, 

fl w, 1 g, « 8, 1 g, fl w-f 1 8f, 1 ga, 1 s», 4 W, 1 g, 3 a, 3 g, 

8 w, 1 g, 8 s. X twico. 

i 8fth . X II 1 g, 3 w„ 1 g, 3 a, l g, 5(w, 1 at, 1 go, 1 at., 

| 2 w, 8 g, 8 8, 3 g„ 2 w, 1 bL, 1 ga, 1 at, fl w, 1 g, 3 s, 1 g, 

| Jf., 1 g, 4 s. X twice. 

) 38lh : X 2 Bilk, 1 g, f fl w, 1 g, 2 s, 1 g, 4 w, 1 st, 1 ga, 

1 1 at, 2 w, 1 g, 7 a, diup a steel bead,*7 s, 1 g, 2 w, 1 st, l ga. „ 
l 1 st, 4 w, 1 g., 2 1 g, fl w, 1 g, 3 s. X twice. 

30th. X 1 S, I g, >w, 2 g, 4 w, 1 st, 1 ga., 1 st, 3 w , 

I 1 g, 6 8, 4 8t, ffc, 1 g, 3 w, 1 at, 1 ga, 1 st, 4 w, 2 g, 7 n ., 

; 1 g., 2 «. X twice. 

40tb : X 1 8, 1 g, 3 w, 1 li.«, 8 w, 3 st, fi W, 1 g, 3 s , 1 at.'; 

2 s, drop one steel, 2 s, 1 st, 3 s, 1 g, S w, 3 et, 8 w., 1 b.s, 
i 3 w, 1 g, 2 s. X twice. 

4let. X 11 g, 4 w, 2 b.s, fl w , 2 b.s., 7 w, 1 g, 2 a, 1 st_, 6 
; », L at, 2 a, t g, 7 w, 2b.s, fl w, 2b a , 4 w, 1 g., 2 a. x twice. 
42nd: X 1 a, 1 g, Gw, fi b.s, 9 w, 1 g, 2 s, 1 at, 6 a, 
1 st, 2-a, X g, 9 w, 5 b «, o w, 1 g, 2 a. X twice. 

43rd : X 2 sill., 1 g , 18 w, 1 g, 4 a, t it, 4 s, 1 si, 4 »., 

1 g., 18 w, 1 g, 3 ». x twiie. 

44th : X 8 8, o g , 6 w, 3 g, 8 w, 1 g, 5 «, 1 st, 4 s, 1 st , 

3 a, 1 g, 3 w, 3 g, 6 w, fl g, 4 a. X twice. 

* 4flth : x 2 s.. ! at, 4 a, 1 g , fi w, 1 g, 2 a, 3 p, 4 e , 2 st, 
j ti a , 2 at, 4 s, 3 g, 2 s„ 1 g, Ii w, 1 g, 4 s, 1 st, 3 «. X twice. 

40tb. X 2 a , 1 bt, fl s, 1 g , 4 w, 1 g, 9 a, t at, 10 I »i ,, 
j 9 s, 1 g, 4 w, 1 g., 5 i.j 1 bt, 3 a. X twice. 

! ^tli . X 3t, 1 M, fl a, 4 g, 10 a, I »t, 2s, 2 »(., 2 a, 2 n(, 

: 2 a, l at, 10 a, t g , 5 », 1 »t , 1 a. X twice, 

| 48th : X 8 a, 1 at, 29 a, 2 si, la, 1 st, 2 ». I st, 1 a, 2 at, 

I 29 a, 1 at , 4 s )£ twice. 

; 4911,- x 2 I\, I st, 12 a, 2.at, 11 a, 2 st, 11 s, 2 at, 12 a, 

| 1 -t , 3 a X tube. 

floih 2 s , 1 i t , 3 a . 3 »t, 6 s, 1 st , 2 a , 1 st, 2 s, 3 at, fl a, 

. 2 fit, L, J nt, 2 a, 1 st, 2 a, 1 i,l , fl a, 3 bt, 3 s„ l st, 8 a. 

X t wire, . 

i flint : X 3 a, 1 at , 1 a, 1 at.; 3 a, l at, 2 a , 2 it, 1 s, 2 at, 

| 2 a , 1 at, 3 !, 1 at, 3 a, 1 at, 2 s, 1 ft, 3 a , 1 at , 3 a, 1 at, 

! 2 a, 2 at , la, 2 at , 2 s, 1 st, ti a, 1 st, 1 s, 1 at, 4 a. 


X twice. 

52nd . X 1 n, 2 it, : 


I , 1 st, 2 s_ 1 at , 2 a, 1 bt, 0 S, 1 st.. 


V-IIU . yv (>., a Ct , - C , x w n— 4 r^u , 8. . i. V O. J l O' .f 

2 a, 1 at, 2 s,!#t,ta, 1 st, 5 b, 1 si, 2 a, 1 at, 6 a, 1 at, 2 

a , 1 st, 2 a, 1 st, 2 a, 2 at, 5 a. 

fl3rd. X 3 «,*1 st, 2 s, 1 at, 1 g, 1 at, 2 a, I st, 1 a, 1 st, 
2 a, 2 at, 2 s, 1 at, 1 a, 1 at, 2 s, 1 st, ti a , 1 Et, 2 s, 1 st, 

4 a, 1 st, 2 s, 2 st, 2 s, 1 at, 1 s, 1 st , 2s, 1 at, 1 P , 1 st, 

2 a , 1 st, 4 a. X twice. 

54tb : X 4 s„ 2 «t, 3 e, 2 »t, 2 a, 4 at, 1 s, 2 at, 3 2 st, 
8 it, 2 at, 3 s, 2 at, 1 a, 4 st. 2 *, 2 ‘at, 3 8, 2 .at, os. X 
twice. 


This is the lust round of the pattern; throe plain single crochet 
rounds Complete the end. Weak one round in bcginuuig tho 
contra ol tlie purse, X do, 1 eh, miss 1—X repeat (til round. 
Aftur tliia, instead of working round, work backwards and, for¬ 
wards, taking caro to make flic flpeoiflg at tho centre of ope aide, 
parallel with the line where the beads were dropped. Take the 
stitches always tmder tho chain, mid make the de, stitch of ono 
row come over the chain of the last. flViu'O nec^saary, to secure 
this^ work 2 do. at the end, or beginning of tho row. Do. 88 
row's, and then a muud, rising the coarser hook for tho whole of 
th,is fientre. * ’• 


Blip ig) the rings; and when the other^nd is worked, connect 
it with the centre by a round of singie croebot. 

SoV on the garnitures, and the purso Wil^bo complete. 





»MJ?! 


,,7" ~ 'BMBRoiUBMD-wiACfiS; rr 

sta-Jp of./awi'-coJoinSd 'Jfid leather, Jong- r 
enough for on* brttoe, m 3 broad two ; at loaat (Sight 

shades of crimson Mbd?idOT7if^kr..i<^'* blaek to pink-, six 
shafytt et Warn gjifffi,' 'ditto ytJtof$p»#i'; a skein of brown; a 
little thread, gold bullion, undjft few Stool beads. 

»«0 brarfm should bo lined with buckskin, and bound with 
narrow tinSet ribbon of thtfteolour' of fift kid, with which 
the fitting* should also correspond; but Wang n troublesonuP 
part df ttM work, and ono whifh requires practice to do it well, 
w* should Recommend our fair friends to confine tlicirlabour to tho 
deeorntlvji part, and then hJro them made up at a first-rate shop. 


i,: ■ fon (tmifln ii'mijjlnlr of dahlias’ dl leases, of r«fcU 
sisor 'that fiia worker may trace th» pattern 
ftpm-nt. The. most jiasbionablf braces are made now narrower 
at ijie mills, Those wWjiiro sufficiently good artists &■&,. 
diminish'the ^ttem |kSm ty ,t*atre at each repetition, H im 
make tho embroidery of tho ends not lunch more than lialffiie 
width. It may 'tdminato wilt a fow small leaves, arranged^ 
libitum. * . :,'i 

The flbwors are worked insliades of crimson, oaoh potai.hawing 
two shades, except tho darkest, which aro quite black, mad file 
lightest, which are entirely pink. To prevent monotony, all the 
shades aso only introduce^ into ‘ every alternate flower, tho inter¬ 
mediate ones having tho two lightest 
' tints omitted. Should tljo'Vorker hap- 

ppfi to have a stock of'silks of other 
colours, as straw, lilac, &c., soma of 
the flowers may bo worked in thorn, 
always provided there really exist 
dahlias of the colours proposed tp be 
used. The stitches, throughout, radiate 
from tho centre of tho flower, which 
is formed thus:—A single stoel bead 
forms tho oyo, and. is surrounded by 
gold bullion, aid, further, by loops of 
the same material. For fills purpose, 
bring the needle (threaded with gold- 
coloured silk),, up where tho loop is to 
be made; slip on it a morsel of bullion 
a quarter of an inch long, and pass tho 
needle down again in tho same place. 
®aeh flower has eight of these loops in 
the eye. Tho small buds are made hy 
n steel bead, surrounded by gold bul¬ 
lion. , 

The leaves are worked in llio various 
green silks, with at least two or throe 
v * shades in every leaf, and many more 
in some of them. The greater part of 
' the atoms arc in gold thread, laid on ; 
bat a few have gfoon or brown silk, 
Worked in half polku stitch. 

; ) In working the loaves, observe caro- 
t ) fully that consecutive shades of green 
only must bo used in each; there should 
be no violent contrast*. 

For the proper way of making and 
preparing embroider, and for definitions 
of the stitches used, wo refei to pre¬ 
vious numbers«of the Iudstuated Ex- 
uiniTOtt and Maoaxwk of Art. 


riUteB uwicuiir aj»d aiui<s).—Aloe jutyo hi. 
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* SWITZERLAND IN WINTER., 




1$ the tourist* who crowd to Switzerland ovary summer were to a trumpet dies as soon as blown. The mountains presenting but 

rovisit it in winter, they would, in many instances, find them- one mass of whitcifbss, the eyegean no longer measure their 

selves unable to recognise the scones which had afforded |bem so Respective distances,•nor distinguish tho loftiest peaks. The 
much enjoyment a few months previously, Everything seems lakes which reflected all tho colours of the rainbow in sumifltT, 
petrified and dead. .There are now no flocks wandering along now sleep dark and sombre, presenting a gloomy contrast to the 

the sides of tho mountains, and no Streams dashing along the snow} borders which surround them. Mature has the appearance 



FROZEN UAHiMW OF GIEHSEALlJ. 


h^y valleys. Tho uilenoe also is profound, almost painful. 
Pho heavy laden tree! stand stiff and motionless. Tho snow Hes , 
n everything like * shroud, and all beneath seems lifeless. The 
asoades, which, rfh«i last aeon, sparkled so merrily in the sun, 
rid leaped from iho rock with so loud a roar, are now botyadjup 
n n great mass Jf ioe. The eelfcw, too, are gone. The blast if 


s - 

ot a yam desert, the very desolation <jf which is sublime beyond 
measure. The only sign of, life, to be seen ^lywhere is the tall 
'Column of psde blue smoke curling slowly up, perhaps from the 
neighbouring village. Tlio road leading to it isVleared for one or 


two hundred yards, and s>n entering you find every house osxe- 
"fally disengaged from the vast musses of snow .which collect 

. » » 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


around it. Other patlAnys lead from the dwelling-house to the 
•table and the ihed in which the wood for fad ii itored—to the 
nhuroh and the churchyard. Barrow for the put, and hope for 
th# future are probably stronger here, in the midst of this desola- 
fjton, than anywhere. 

( ' Perhaps ha so part of the world ia foresight so neoeteary and 
ap general taongst the peasantry u in SwHSerland. Boring the 
long winter the inhabitants of each Tillage are perfectly isolated 
frofa the rest of the world, aiyl, unlike the denizens of the polar 
regions, who can resume their hunting and fishing with but little 
preparptioa on the retura*of summer, the Swiss former must have 
the seed ready to sow immediately upoft the melting of the snow, 
and all the necessary implements laid by ready for use, because, 
ere he oould return from the nearest town, the best part of his 
abort summer might hare fled. Everything, too, is prepared for 
unforeseen accidents, for aieknoss, and even for death. Each 
village bbeomos for the time a little commonwealth, independent 
of all others. Tho priest or minister, in most instances, has 
charge of tho medifine chest; and swheu all his efforts to alle¬ 
viate bodily suffering have failed, he administers to tho dying tho 
consolations of religion. 

Their insulated position causes the inhabitants to look upon 
one anothor as members of one large family, whose interests and 
Welfare are inseparable. • Thu daily rendering of trifling services 
nourishes the growth of kindly feeling. Tho poor, if there are 
any, are fed and taken caxe of; and in manta of these secluded 
localities tho Swiss peasant would store with astonishment if told 
that in otlior ports of the world the pittance of relief for the 
destitute was extorted by low and paid with grumbling reluctance. 

The village is generally during winter buried in silence. The 
inhabitants are seldom seen out of doors, except now and then a 
female bringing in wood fr om the storehouse fof tho fire, or the 
mon procuring forage for tho eattlo. They have, however, their 
hours of sport and hilarity. The boll calls them to church, and 
the children to school; and upon their release tho latter amuse 
themsolvee with making men of snow or sliding on tho lake. 

In some of tho dbcp valleys tho day is as short as the horizon 
is narrow, and in somo of these the sun ia never seen during many 
months. His rays every day gild the crest of the opposite 
mountain, hut away in the depths below all is sombre, cold, and 
gloomy. It is a happy day for the inhabitants when his disc ia 
first soon pooping over the edge of tho snow. Spring is then at 
hand. But a wonderful difference exists at all times between the 
temperature of the southern declivities and the northern. The 
sun darts his rays full upon tho former, but on the lniter he 
now shinos either in winter or ia summer. 

The reador would have but a very imperfeot idea of an Alpine 
winter, if we omitted mentioning the wonderful elfocta which the 
light produces during that season. The appearances presented on 
a calm evening for surpass all the glories of the finest summer. 
The wriest and liveliest tints take place of the dull and monoto¬ 
nous white; tho lakes atom like floods of molleo gold, or a great 
fire rising up from the centre of the earth. The trees and rocks, 

’ and even the vapours which begin to ascend on the approach of 
night, assume a roseate tint, which makes the whole landscape 
seem like a scone of fairy land. At last the mountain shadbw 
falls wider and deeper over all, and everythin! fo cold and lifalcss 
as before. 

Like all inhabitant* of mountainous regions, the Swiss are 
vory superstitious. Old and young believe in the existence of 
genii who wander amongst the avalanches, and delight in the 
tempests and whirlwinds which rage amongst tho mountain top*. 
It it hot long since the old man told by the winter firosMw of tho 
dangers which haunted 4m caverns, and a “ giant of the twafe* 
tains” whoso voice could be heard above the ravings of the wildest 
storm. Those sprites and ogees are, however, fast disappearing 
before tho progress of education and enlightenment. 

There is hardly any region in the world containing more that 
is both interesting and instructive, not to#is mew traveller for 
pleasure only, but to the philosopher and the artist ', and the 
rimple pastoral life at the people of these secluded valleys, presents 
a charming picture 5f innocence, oontent, and paticnf endurance 
of suSMng and hardship, to him whose ear has been paSpcd, and 
hrert siakenad b/the vines tad enonaitfas of more edvdiaad and 
MNftvmatf olfeMi. In the history of those mountaineers there 


is many a page which reflects the highest honour on human 
nature—of faithfulness to the ties of honour, duty, patriotism, 
and love, which has ten thousand times raged stronger titan a 
death surrounded with horirors. ™ ^ 

A few years ago, g peasant loft his native village, in winter, for 
the purpose of making some purchases in the chief town of the 
district. He was accompanied by his two sons, one of whom Was 
five years old, and the other younger. Eluding that he Would be 
compelled to wait longer than Jbe had expected, he sent the two 
boys on, that they might reach home before it tups night, as it was 
tho month of November, when the heavy foils of snow generally 
take place. The storm overtook them on their way. The snow 
fell in great flal#s, and tho Wind blcaj it in their faqps, blinding 
them, and impeding their progress. The tempest bowled fitfully 
through tho ravines of the mountains, and the tall pines creaked 
ominously. The desolation of tho whole scone was 'appalling; 
and the road at last disappeared beneath its whito covering, tad 
their progress beoame slow and fatiguing. The younger of tho 
too lost courage, and began to sink fast. Thfe older encouraged 
him as much as he could, and at last he took him on his shoulders, 
and thus staggered on a little farther. Had he not oome so for, 
ho would have returned to the town; but believing himself not 
more than half a league from home, he deteiguned to make a 
struggle to reach il. At longth, unable to go on, he laid his little 
brother on the snow, and, finding he could not save him, he 
determined to perish with him. 

“ 'What arc you about, Nicholas ?” said the little hero; “ go 
on, and Iry and got hotp from the village; and then you will he 
saved yourself, and maybe save me too." His brother then per¬ 
ceiving a sort of cavern in the rock, on tpo other side of the road, 
carried him over, and placed him in il; and, to mark the spot, he 
placed in the snow beside it a yooDg cherry-tree, which his fadin' 
had that day purchased in the market, to plant in his garden. 
He then sot forward in quest of assistance. 

The father, becoming alarmed on seeing the storm, hastened 
■homeward. His anxiety increased as he proceeded, arid, judging 
from tho difficulty which he himself experienced in making his 
way, ho shuddered to think of what his children must have been 
suffering. Hu kept a close watch on each side of the road as lie 
passed on, fearing lest they might havo token refuge under some 
tree, and that ho might pals without seeing them. 

At length he reached the cherry-tree, which still raised its head 
"above tho snow, beside the place in i^iieh the child was lying, 
already fuiriod deeply. He snatched it up with the liveliest joy, 
feeling confidant that they were not far off, and had cast aside the 
plant (hat they might walk with greater ease. He placed it on 
his shoulder, and had gone on a fow hundred yards, when the 
thought struck him that it was a »ignal t of distress, and that they 
were lwth lying close attiand. Itotracing his steps, be tore away 
the snow, and there was his child; hut cold and insensible. 
Frantic with grief, ho continued to sgaroh, still believing that the 
other ouuld not be far distant. 

At length, wearied and disconsolate, lie took the inanimate body 
in his arms, and proceeded homewards. Ho ha3 aat.reaohcd half¬ 
way, when he was met by somo of his neighbours, carrying tho 
other boy on their shoulders, whom th»y*had brought back, 
though unable to walk, to point out to them the resting-place of his 
brother. To describe the meeting and the explanation, would need 
the pencil of a ’Wilkie. Their sorfow was, however, soon tamed 
to complete rejoicing, by the restoration of the younger child. 

Thpre is, however* one malady poouliar to the Alpine vaJHOs, 
which sadly mars tho bright pictures which the imagination of 
the English reader may have drawn of the charms of this retired 
taraisapla life. In those low recesses, where itito sun never 
shines, the malaria Airing from the ungnnial soli, ami the con¬ 
stant use at snow-wider, brings oq a mast 
physical and mental deformity. A frigbtful tuowifr; knceVnto tho 
gf'.trt, grows on one side of the neck, distorting tile eou nt g n a n oe, 
and throwing tho head to one side. The unhappy victim, at the, 
same time, rinks into helpless* hopeless tad repulsive idiotoy. And, 
wtaft still, the misfortune becomes hereditary; and is sometimes 
perpetuated from generation to geoara&m. Attemprihave of late 
bMumsdato effect euros by removal to hottA'tir, and giving 
gi^tugUy-inoreasing occupation to tits mind; Bjrt, w# feat, they 
faro only bsan partiahy suoosstftK '■■■<■ 
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THE ORLEANS FAMILY* 


- ’^T® 

Lif* never open* Aim than OH tin mu c? kiige. All that earth 
<na giTs.i* thciw. . tlw v«M7iag toil and strife by which nit. 
bit ids riowlywins it* wey, am to them unknown. In time, they 
may learn the vanity and vexation of spirit which the Reyti 
mfat found in all created things; in time, they may learn how 
hollow and vain are the smiles of hcauty, the flatteries' of 
needy oourtiers, the allurements of richer orthe sweets of power; 
but the youtjrof royalty sets not the lie, maekej with such rare 
cunning, in thp conventional homage that awaits it. To Its im¬ 
passioned gaze everything is fresh, and fair, and true. 

Yet strange historio memories aro connected with royal chil¬ 
dren. To eWy Ono of them belongs a mournful post. For 
instance, we take the names of tho Count of Paris and the Buko 
of Chartres, children of tho Duchess of Orleans, and one of them, 
by the abdication of Louis Philippe, at one time on the point of 
becoming King of Franco. In the Chamber of Deputies stood 
the widowed mother with tho young oandiiW for a crown. 
Tho whole assembly was deeply impressed; tho majority were 
about tp ratify the act whioh should piano the sceptre of tiro 
Grande Monarque in hands so young, when the scone was changed. 
The doors were buret open—an armed rabble rushed in—royally 
feE—and on tho ruins of the throne a, to all appearances, short¬ 
lived republic! arose. Our artist painted these royal children 
when all was. calm—when no storm loomed in the future. Soon 
for them earne change, and those children, deprived of their 
ancient, heritage, aro now exiles in foreign lands. 

An unenviable history is that of thcOrlcans family, and butlittle 
of historic renown is theirs. That an Orleans would betray those 
who raised him to "power become a proverb at an early period. 
Tim armals of tire family are duvk indeed. Wo wEl bristly glance 
at them. ( 

1 ir the. renowned diary of Mr. Pepys we retd:—“ The Princess 
Henrietta is very pretty, hut much below ray expectation; and 
her dressing of herself with, her hair friaxed ehorl up her ears, 
did make her seem so much the loss to me. Hut, 1 * adds Mr. 
Pepys, in a strain of which every married lady must approve, 

“ my wife, standing near lmr, with two or tifteo Mack pgtehes on, 
and well dressed, did seeflr to rao much handsome!' than she.” * 
This Princess'Henrietta, the sister of Charles II., becaiuc'tlic wife 
of that Duke of Orleans who is known in history principally 
as the head of that long line, the hurt of whom lamentably 
died ere the splendour of his family hod passed away as a dream. 
Tho marriage was an unhappy one. The French court was soak 
in depravity. Thoae were tho days, as "Stacaulay has romarkad, 
speaking of English history at tire same period, of sensuality 
without love—of dwarfish Virtues —of gigantic vices. One bright 
Juue morning, Henrietta rasa earlier than usual, to visit her only 
child, afterwards Queen of Spain, and whoso fate was to be as 
melancholy » her own. The day was passed in tint discharge erf 
the duties of her station. In the evening she waa seized with 
violent spasms. A*ry of alarm was heard in the Palace of St. 
Cloud. Medical skill availed nothing against the poison which 
an enemy had administered; and while Bosauot knelt by har bed- 
ride, a convulsive sob vras heard—the orariflx escaped from the 
relaxed fingers—and Henrietta of Orleans was no more. 

But we proceed to relate the history of the Orleans family. 
Tho duke married a second wife, Charlotte filizabeth, of Bavaria, 
cousin of George I,, of England, a lady who stems to have em¬ 
braced Soman C te bo itafam for the same reason as her aunt Sodfisa 
Hteetrens of Henetw, remained trim to the Protestant filth, 
wither* wkteh rim «t*m of England won® never Mm gene into 
her fowBy. ■ Tfctehsdy, ta ker memoirs, trite us, "Ou trar arrival 
in France, three bishop* ward sent to confer with me on religion. 
They all three differed in their creeds. I took tho essence of their 
opinions, and made a religion for nfysilf." As she arrived in 
France when the Janmnist controversy raged most fiercely, ,it is 
no wonder that the found great ditfcrenoos of opinion amongst her* 
episcopal instructor*, • The task of extracting the essence of their 
dogmas did not trite «jy great length of .time. On the very <uy . 
of the aonfcrenel the princess Sbjutod Lutheranism, sum Bar I 


eanfririan, «nd went throng theoerenwny of marring*. “ Many 
people thought," laid Mademoiselle Mtmtpensier, M fo»t foe got. 
through a good doa^ of businosstn OM day/* The lady wee 
mother of the celebrated regent, to. whom rite sppeert to |aVe 
been fondly attached. Ono <rf the%reatest nfflictiana of her life 
was his marriage with ono of the iUegitimate daughters of 
Louis XIV. , ' • . 

Philip of OrlonnS, the son of thf first Duke ef Orleans, In¬ 
famous in history as the Regent, requires to bo drawn with no 
common oare. Trained in aVbad school, he early left hie teachers 
behind. The excessive indulgence of bis father, and. (be rigid 
severity of his mother, oombiuod in pervorting his oharspter. In 
everything ho waa precocious. The Palais Royal was*a hot-bed, 
in which he rapidly grow to f an unnatural ngsturity. At the age 
of sixteen ho had tho expenenoe in vice of a man of siaty. Ou 
the death of his father he became tho richest subject in France, 
and began that career of ostontq^ious iicontiousuess which paved 
the way for that reaction against royalty which tiled Europe with 
fear, and deluged France with blood. Louis XIV. said of Mm, 

“ He is as bad as can well be represented, and, further, he boaste 
of vices which he does not possess.’’ Hut hie groat talents 
enabled him toYfintrol tho destinies of Europe, His mother 
happily said, “The. fairies worn invited to witness his birth, and . 
each endowed him with a special talent. Unfortunately, one 
fairy was forgotten, who, arriving after the rest, said, ‘He shall 
liavo aU these talents, hut ho shall want ono—tie; power of 
making a good use of any.' ” On the death of Lulls XIV. a 
new earner was opened for Ms ambition. Ho was then in Ms 
forty-second year. Time had dealt kindly with him, and tho 
death of Louis removed tho only restraint under which he ,laid. 
His suppers at, tho 1'nlais Royal were tho most scandalous orgias 
ever permitted in a civilised country, fit. Simond says, “ They 
were oaten in strange company. His mistresses, sometimes an 
opera girl, often bis daughter, the Duchess de Burn, and a do»«n 
men, his depraved companions, whom he unceremoniously called 
rotten, intimating that each had committed crimes for which he 
deceived to be brought to tho wheel. To those wero added turtle 
of his officers, afow wild youths, ladies of high rank, hut blemished 
reputation, and some persons of the lower rank, distinguished for 
then wit or depravity. The supper, oonristing of the most ex- • 
quisite viands, was dressed in a place prepared for the purpose, aH 
the utensils being of silver. The guests themselves of m shared 
the toil of cooks. At those meetings, everybody wo* passed to 
review—ministers and acquaintances, as well as others—with a 
froodom which amounted to licentiousness : the past and present 
intrigues of tho court and city, old trie*, disputes, jests, andjokc*— 
no person or thing was sparod. TJwy drank deeply—they grew 
warm with wine—they uttered tho most depraved sentiment#, 
and vied with each other in blasphemy, 'When they had made 
noise enough, and wero all intoxicated, they staggered to bod, to 
revel tho same scenes on tho following day.” Nor did the , 
Regonfl accession tib power bring more restraint or regpnl to tho 
decencies of life. Still clover, and sceptical, and abandoned — 
a union of Don Juan and Mephistqpheles—ho played out his part 
as philosopher, and statesman, and rake. To contrive leisure for 
his criminal indulgences, the Regent entrusted tho entire admi¬ 
nistration of State attain to the notorious Dubois, But dissipa- 
tion soon began to teE upon hie frame; hi*faeabeeapw Motehsd; 
apoplectic symptoms appeared. Hi* physician* warned W*0» hot 
in Vain. One December evening, after a stunptaflus dhoWri he 
retired to rite apartment of the young and beautiful Hush ox of 
Foalaria, who had tooriflcod her husband and her bgnfiur for hjs 
smile. She began to teE him a story, but before the first sontenoo 
was finished, the dukj was a corpse. Without space for repent¬ 
ance—ulprepared—in the very midst of his vicious oareer—in tho 
'.’oil blaze of his pomp and splendour—ho was arrested by the hand 
of death. • ' • 

The “ devout" Duke of Orleans succeeded to the wealth, bat not 
to tho power, of the Regent. A changecame oter the apirft of the ‘ 
dream, The ehombewi •>? the Palri* Royal were rioansd out. and 

- » i 




i<5Til V rer " No longer did il mound, with the 

l nWdry “ a WwpW-^o lunger were its saloons 
®*~®~ W ®*T'™tP® <w of orsn without honour and women with. 
<wt time, The duke led the life ,tf a sehoiwtio di-vine. The 

i „ 


of the Jsneeuists, and of Thonuu Aquinas, wore the writings 

h jSf“"w 1 W ® »W^«t' 0 «d other fact to hU 

or*t. He founded . profeworship of BiCaLHebrew' at the 
StarSonae, “m order," w he dotted, “thrt h«Ltica should not 
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l-AJUS ^VD Tit* DI-KF. T)B 
(Fimm (1 tainting M. Aljrcd dr Orewr.) 


be fte , oni T Christie* who studied the Holy Scripture, j„ th* 
ongmal lanpu a ge|” The grandyn of the Regent led an equally 
Mercntfal life. feowas populai in Paris. Hi, KtoJSS* 
Wot© olegant. Tlf? iealouf-y of the fldcr branch of'the House of 


< ■ i 1 , 

Bourbon’refused him any high office, end he liv#d ahiefly in the 
compwy of men of letfrft, end died before oommenced thet reign' 
of terror under which his ill-feted son laid down hi,|[ife 
•We must now (peek of Philippe EeJite'. ih, e™ 
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made the trices of the Regent his study, aid not in ruin; 
he teas not so Jad as tepressnted. He was virions, an* • 
tide; but not a* monster. But ere need net sketch hint! 
thor length. His popularity when the revolution eommenoed-*- 
this acquiescence in the Tote which sent Louis XVI. to the guillo¬ 
tine—-his own violent death,w#ch he mat with a foitttad® worthy 
the occasion—are ail known to one readers* Still teas aeoeaauy 
is it for its to' givo the chequered career of his son, whose life 
dosed, as so much of it JM been spent, in elite, after he had 
realised, the most ambitions scheme of the Orleans branch of the 
Bourbons, and ascended the throne of frano*. The last duke of 
that name perished by an accident whilst travelling, and the only 
descendants of a namo associated vglth so much of feme and 
infamy, of glory and of shame, are tho Count of Paris and the 
Duke of Chartres. Their cousins, the Duke of Brabant and the 
Count of Zanders, children of Leopold, King of the Belgians, 
have had a more equable fate. 

The chequered career of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
during the early part of his life, is known to most of our readers. 
He for years wandered over Europe in abject poverty, and in 
succession visited England and America. His history during this 
period of bis life is'a romance in itself; but our limited space 
will, of oourse, not permit us to enter into details. During bis 
wanderings he visited Sicily, and, while there, became deeply 
enamoured of tho Princess Maria Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand 
IT,, ef Naples, and Marie Carolina, of Austria. The Queen 
showed herself, for a long timo, anything hut favourably disposed 
towards him; but at length, by the influence of hie mother and 
sister, who, after many vicissitudes of fortune, rejoined him in 
Sicily, all impediments to. his suit wore removed, and on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1809, lie was married to the Princess, 
to whom he was warmly attached. Early in October, 1810, she 
gave birth to a son—tho late lamented Duke d’ Orleans—who 
was killed by aooident when out driving. Two daughters wore 
subsequently added to tho Orleans family during their-residence 
in Sicily. • 

For somo timo after the restoration, Louis Philippo lived in 
retirement, attending to the cultivation of his estates, os he waB 
coldly received by Louis XVIII. after tho battle of Waterloo. 
After tho accession of Charles X. ho went more frequently to • 
court, and was graciously received, though he and the king were 
of opposite polities. Upon the fall of that monarch, ss is well 
known, the crown was offered him, and he nsooadod tire throne as 
“Louis Philippe, King of the French,” When Belgium separated 
from Holland, the crown was offered to tho Duke de Nemours, 
sooond son of the King of tho French, but tho latter rejected an 


arrangement which would haye given umbrage to Ore allied 
' J«rar». Prince Leopold <ff Sa«e ( ; w3rB,Tti|tww of the Princess 
wwalette at Wales, was (ban ss l srt sd j • «M««m after hiieteva- 
tfambe married a daughter iff.)mia FUBFpe, fadrittwheoNtee 
M elossty emmntad with teewysl ftarily «f Fraaoe a* he was 
wish that irf England, faritii de Join- 

ville, the present Duke ofDrteana. was marriad bo the Prineew 
Fnneeeca, afeter of the Empererri Brasil and Q«m* iff Portuga 
His effiwts for the firm eatabliahment af bUftmfiy upon the 
throne, tauhe marriage o^hls sen, the Duka tst Man^tfnaier, with 
the InfenK of Spain, daughter of Christina—his grttrtaffeotion 
fbr all the jnembtrs of it—his ovorthriftr and oxpnlsuftin 1848— 
his flight to England, and death in 18/59 at Jptarenumt-r-.are 
known to all. >■ '■ < * ;■ ■ 

The Duke d’Aumele and Prince de Join ville, the seta of Louis 
Philippe, and grandsons of the unfortunate Philipp BgalM, dis¬ 
tinguished, themselves, previous to the revolution of IMS, in tho 
French army and navy. The former displayed undaunted 
aouroge in various conflicts in Algeria, and the latter prided 
himself in no small dogreo upon his skill in maritime affair?. 
The pamphlet which he published a few yews before hia father’s 
overthrow is, doubtless, still fresh in the minds of our readflrs, hi 
whioh he attempted to demonstrate the practicability %f making a 
successful descent upon England. That it was vain-glory, and a 
desire to win popularity amongst the soldiery, rather than any 
serious hope that hil Bohemes would be carried into execution, 
whioh prompted him to turn author, we can have no dOUbt what¬ 
ever; but it is not less certain, that the effectgpaduoed upon the 
minds of tho French people was anything but beneficial. 

Ho also distinguished himself by his bombardment of Mogador 
upon very trivial pretenoos. "When tho revolution took place in 
1848 ttie two prinees nt once resigned their commands, and took 
roftigo in England. Joinville issued a farewell address to the 
French army and people, making tho usual bombastic allusions 
to “Franoo" and “ glffry,” with which so many modi heroes 
have gulled tee Frenoh people. They wore then forbidden to 
appear on Frenoh territory,—a decree which we believe still re¬ 
mains unrevokod, and now that Louis Napoleon has ascended tho 
throne, tiler* is of course every probability of its being enforced 
with greater stringency than ever. What the future »f those young 
nobles may be, wo oannnt say. Tinig alone can tell whether 
Franoe will once more welcome back the Orleans family to their 
native land. Meanwhile, their history is but one of the series of 
illustrations with which this world abounds—illustrations of hopes 
disappointed—of pomp, and splendour, and affluonoo, and power, 
succeeded by exile, and infamy, and beggary, and want. 


.A \ISIT TO APSLEY PELLATT’S FLINT GLASS WORKS*. 

(Conchkki from page 69.) % 

- • 


Having spoken thus far of the preliminary processo*—the fur» 
naCo and management of a glass-house, with me constituent* of 
flint-glass, and so forth—let u* suppose we are standing in tee 
glass-house, watching the operation of 

KintNO A WiWS-GTASS. 

.♦' 

This domestic utensil a visiter generally sees made first; 
and' few of ’ u« iunagino wh*t ingouirity is exerted in its produc¬ 
tion, First, teS^workmto tiros from the pot a sufficient 
“ gathering'' of the red-hot glass, which adheres to tee blowing- 
iron. He' next rolls it on tee marvra-, or cast-iron sl*b, and, 
slightly swinging it round, blows through the pipe, so as to ex¬ 
pand tiio metal sufficiently for tee bowl of tee glass. Another 
workman, seated at the chair, then receives tho mass, and further 
shapes it by means of the pucellas and battledore, by which-latter 
instrument tee end is flattened. A second workman then brings a 
smaller gathering of fosed glass, and places'll to the end of tee - 
howtyj.to white it immediately adheres. This Ss tho step). A 
few foros oft tho affair-handles, »nd a few slight touches of teo 
pnrellas, and 'the g1«i is ready In reecho the foot. Another 
workman, called th^ "liurtw,” brings a third gathering on the mid 


of a blowing-iron. This is shaped like * smsfi globe, tnd is In¬ 
stantly attached to teo stem and opened out, and flattened by tho 
workman at the chair till, in a-moment almost, tee glass is 
formed. A pontil, with a small piece; of metal an It, is attached 
to tee foot, and the glass Is eraokod offby asmall blow of teo cold 
pumdlqp. The glass is.thon ,-o-beatod a* A® pot’s monte, tiri bowl 
cleverly sheared round teo edge, and tee glass to, lastly, brooked off 
the pontil by a smart blow, and is taken away by • btgf 'to tee *»- 
nealinp-oven. This operation, so long in telling, tmd appdrW^ly so 
onsnplcx, is teo work oft about throe minute* 1 Tfcowhm-jtojW 
have described is toad® interns pieces; but .’iaifle.rrothdee-lJ^h) 
frequently mad* in two l pfei*sj-;liurA.ssmh,«'tel;jiS^«^5^P»i- 
ldtUdby the chief workman—a dexterity on)y.|icqjte(*4 bv ’years 
of practice—tent an)’ number of glasses may be mads or a par¬ 
ticular pattern, with little or no tool-work, without tee slightest 
apphroat difl’cronco or variation of one froltt' another.. It must 
bff understood that glass, in a state of fusion, has an affinity for 
glasc in n similar condition, and teat between-o&h operation, m 
above; described, tee’ bbjqwt has to be Tp-hoatod nt tee pot's 
mouth, and kept constantly rotating. The extajjb rapidity w ith , 
which these operations aro performed is mori; washing. Yuu 
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watoh the workman h you woiijl * conjurer, and the results an J 
quite at K,r|)riisisg sa#« one cage M to the other. The glass i*;” 
la each a state cj mjiB-liquidity, that it would dropdrom the lube : 
if lt warenot-fo^ia a etete of oonstaqj rotation; while, oalite 
other hud, it can be hoieted, shaped, elongated, out, pressed, and 
fttehioned, at the will, of the workman. 

Ornamental gla*« artielee-liuoh. u drinking-glosssii, decanter*, 
otuet*, lamp*, chimney*, end globe*, lustre* for chandeliers, vases, 
tube* for thermometers, and the immense variety of objects in 
coloured gkss-Mtre all composed of the beet dint-glass, While the 
common tides of bottles and domestic iftonsila arc made 'of *a in¬ 
ferior sort «f metal. TWdoscriptiou we havoqjiven above Will 
serve, with some few modifications, for a great number of ortiolji. 
Thus, while We wore present, wo saw some goblets made, to which 
handles ware, attached. Hora the tasto and ingenuity of the 
woiknum was ftoat severely tested. As before, the mass of red- 
hot metal was tafcen from the pot, rolftd on themarver, blown 
out, Shaped, Whirled round, or “ flashed,” ns it ij called, re* 
hunted, the stem and foot attached, and re-heated again. Then a 
boy brings, at the end of a pen til, a lump of glass, which the 
chief workman Seises at onoe with (he tongs, and by a dexterous 
movement, which occupies less time than we jlo in describing It, 
attaches it to tho goblet, draws it out, and, curving it elegantly 
upwards, attaches it* other end to the upper part of the object, 
Tho ingenuity of this movement will bo appreciated, when the 
reader know* that the workman lias no guide but his eye in 
forming this handle, and that so accurately is the operation per¬ 
formed, that no differonco can be perceived in the shape of a 
hundred handles. 

In making a 

cvundwcai, i.amp-oi.abs, 

considerable care is requisite, as these also must bo of one idee 
and pattern. A gathering of sufficient quantity is tnken up by 
the blow-pipe, which is swung to and fro like a pendulum, and 
round the head of tho workman like a conjuror’s rope and balls. 

As the quantity of metal necessary is but small and light, tho 
throw must be sharp and derided. The first solid gathering is 
expanded and swung out until it acquires a shape something like 
u cucumber; it is m-heated and swung again to elongate it, and 
the end is “ whetted off” by contact with cold iron; it is then 
opened out with the pueelfcis, in which state it is called % “ muff.” ! 
A post or disk is applied to tho other end, and it i* finally 1 
kuocked off and taken away to bo annealed. The rough surface 
loft at either end is afterwards ground smooth. 

In making what arc called 

m.owN-orr pisiras, salt-cbllAss, Ac., 

much ingenuity is exerted. An oblong dish of ton inches long 
weighs about six pound*, and requires two or three gatherings of 
metal. When it has been r*ell rolled and flattened into a crude 
square or other form upon tho marver, the workman ascends the 
chair, and preajp^it. into a brass mould previously placed on the 
ground, urging tho pressure by blowing, frequent lifting, qpd 
again as it .were stamping it into tho mould; and at last increas¬ 
ing the inflation from the lungs, and greatly expanding the upper 
part of the a-'sjk, called tho bhry-ovor, till it becomes so thin at 
parts as sometimes to Ogplode. • A piece of wood is used to knock 
off the lower part of th# overplus, leaving the dish of considerable 
substance, which Is ^Wjfey'ncd out of the ttioutd to be annealed. 

In this way aro (toned nearly all dessert didbee, and other flttacd 
shallow domestic utensils. 

The mention of a mould naturally bring* ns to the eonsiderj- 

rinyi'f• 

.•T®' . Jan KtraoD or maxikq olaIs nomas. 

TheTrittthri.'Uliid: by porfianetp, Apothecaries, and wfeS «b#* 
chants, are aft made upon’one principle—that is to say, they ire 
blown out in a mould. Without close attention, tho mintttisB of 
this operation eludes the eye, to quickly is it performed. The 
workman first taka* S gathering from the pot with hi# bhJWinV- 
iron, and after tbjHng it on tho marver, to give it a cylindrical 
form, pinehcH it at cite end, by means 6# * rnnall inatrumentdto 
fnhn tho'neck. * Xlo nnxt insert the end of the iubo into a s’pall 
brass mould lyiiK on, the ground, and blows through the tube. 
This causes the lines to fill up tho favily of the mould, which is 


of two pieces* joined together at the bottom by * hinge, 

I m'oulA being opened by the withdrawal of the workman’s, 
from • spring, the bottle, completely forced except t^e 
heok, is withdrawn, still attaohed to the end of the tube. It 
to now knocked off the tube and received by another workmen, 
who, after taking it fop at the emi of an iron rod, reheats it at 
the “castor-hole,” the small opening of an inferior furnace, and, 
with a few simple tools, forms the njsck, This operation, Which 
goes on continuously and regularly, oooupies about half a'minute. 
As soon as one workman has loft thff mould, another, with a 
Similar lump of red-hot gifts, takes hjy place’; and so quickly .is 
the whole process carried forward, that one workman can form 
the necks of the bottles w^ich three others are employed in 
moulding. The mould is kept nearly red-hot, by mean* of S small 
furnace, without which precaution the exterior of the bottles 
would becomeruffled,” and be deficient in the ncceeifsy polish, 

A slight seam is left at the junction of (he mould, which is not 
observable in square perfumery bottles, whtto the joint* am at 
tile edges. 

In the kind of ornamentation colled 

HOMAN MOTJL*M> VILLA**, 

• M 

an effect is produced in desouters, drinking-glass**, chandelier- 
drops, scent-bottles, salt-cellars, toilet appliances, Ac., similar to 
that of cutting, the interior being smooth, whilo the outer sur¬ 
face is corrugated* or ornamented with a pattern. TH* ibid of 
object requires a mould about one-third tmallcr than the article 
required. A gathering is taken in the ordinary manner, and, 
after being allowed to partially cool, a second gathering is taken 
over tho first, aud the two, as hot as possible, ere preseed into the 
mould;—tho outer coating only receives the impression, and tho 
interior is inflated by the breath of the workman. Bring after¬ 
wards re-heated several times, the object obtains the proper flue 
polish. The foot is attached in the ordinary manner. In this 
way aro produced those cheap domestic utensils, whieh, though 
DJueU inferior to cut glass, are still ycry handsome. This sort of 
work receives its name from the feet that these projecting pillars 
are proved to have been known to tho ancients, some Homan 
specimens lately found in tho city of London being so formed. 

Considerable quantities of pressed or moulded glass are sold in 
London and the principal towns, in the shapo of drinking vessels, 
decanters, ornaments for candlesticks, &c. It is, of courso, much 
inferior to cui glass, both in quality and appooranee, but its ox- 
treme cheapness has rendered it available for numerous purposes • 
for which glass had not boon hitherto used; and so popular has it 
become since tho roduation of the duty, that wbat was before a 
comparative luxury, ha* happily become a neoesrty, in tho 
houses of tho humblest cottagers. Pressed glass was, we beliove, 
first made iu the United States, hut it is now manufactured in 
considerable quantities i n tho manufacturing towns of the JJorth. 

ike ductility of fused glass is ncgvhor* so observablo as in the 

TUBBS tmt TKBKMOMETEHS, &C, ; 

the making of which is extremely simple, and requires little more 
tatt ond nicety than is observablo in Other processes. A gather¬ 
ing is taken up by \hc workman, who rolls it on the iron-faoed 
table till it has assumed a cylindrical form} ha then blows lightly 
into it, to form tho cavity within ; sad holding It towards another 
workman, who attaches a hot iron to the other end, the two men 
walk backwards, the glass elongating as they reoede, till the re¬ 
quired length is obtained. In this tray a tube of between sixty 
ct seventy feet is sometimes drawn out. At first tins glass drops 
in the centre, as a cable does iron* the ship to t% shore; but as 
it cools, and the men cease to turn ft round, it assumes, by con¬ 
tinued tendon, nearly a straight lino, euept at tho extreme ends, 
and is ol an uniform, We throughout. B is then allowed to 
cool on the wooden rounds at a ladder planed on the floor, and the 
enlarged end* out off With a steel fll*. If a sfoapfe cane, or 
solid twead of glees,» required, of course so blowing is necessary. 
In feet, the process at gl»ss-drawing is exactly similar to the 
tricks We Have most of u* played io our youfh with a bit of glass 
fa tho yitchen-fire. The merourid column la thermometers is 
generally seen flat, whilo^the outer surface is round; this effeot is 
produood by flattening the tube before-it is blown out, and after¬ 
wards re-dipping the miss. • | ' .. 
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' In this way nearly all the tube* for meteorological, optical, and 
other purpose*, is produced. Flint-glass possesses, at tho work¬ 
ing heat, a degree qf tenacity and ductility not to b* found in. any 
other substance in nature. The exhibition «f glass-workers at 


7S 


storks of Messrs. Apt ley Matt and Co.; such as-tlte Venetian 
Ball, which is a collodion.of wasto pieces of fillagreo-glaas, col, 
lectod together and packed in a mass of the Cist transparent 
flint-glass; the MiUe-Finn, or star-work of the Venetians, by 



iairp, &r., is cm^ucted on tbs printdjih) oftube ■ and capo- 
irawing; though, the blow-pipe, instead of tins btrnaco, iaftho 
netting mediunt. * . • 

Various curiojs and highly-interesting objects are mode at the 


, W . 

which the ends of coloured-glass cane are arranged in a pattern 
and colored with a transparent surface; mosajc work, in which 
exquisite designs in aralfcequo are formed of threads of glass ranged 
vertically sido by side, agreeably to a previo^sly-fojnied design, of 
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the Venetian diamond-moulded glass, which. js produced either in 
a mould or by making a “pillared" surface to the object, and 
<f pinching" theyillars together with the pucellas at certain deter-, 
mined distances; the cosed glass used for toilet and soent bottles 
which is prodnoed simply by a double gathering of fused glass, 

' the outor one of which is ground off in a pattern, so as to show 
tho glass beneath ; tho Venetian frosted glass- the cracked appear¬ 
ance of which is produced by Suddenly plunging the object into 
cold water while at a rod heaf, and afterwards rc-warming it at 
the pot’s mouth, so that, While the outer surface appears as if it 
was cradked in a thousand places, tho bottle or glass is perfectly 
sound. Tho philosophical toys known as “Prince Rupert’s 
Drops," and Bologna phials, arc made in tho samo manner. The 
exterior bocomes cooled by the sudften contact with the water 
before the interior has had time to contract in a similar degree. 
The state -oj tension, therefore, is Buch, that tho slightest scratch 
with a pin reduces the object to a thousand fragments. 

Glass for optical purposes is made gl the very host materials, 
it being necessary not only to preserve the lenses, fopo stria, or 
wreaths, but to render them as clear, brilliant, auRolourless as 
possible. It appears that English manufacturers have not yet 
attained perfection in the production of optical glass, amj that 
M. Guinnard, of Genova, and somo one or two French manufac¬ 
turers, have made the finest specimens. Those of our readers 
who noticed the illuminating powers of tho two light-house lan¬ 
terns at tho Great Exhibition, could not but have remarked tho 
superiority of the one exhibited by Mr. Villeins, of Long-aero, 
tho glass for which was manufactured in Franco. Optical glass of 
large size is not, wo believe, made by Mr. Apsloy I’ellatt. 

All glass is liable to’fracture unless it is cooled by degrees; 
for this purpose, as soon as any article leaves tbe hands of ’the 
workman, it is taken up by a hoy, by moans of a fork or a pair of 
wbodcu longs, and carried to 


■ fire may serve for all; or the reloads are mado to travel at diffe- 
ront speeds. The visitor will have notioed beside the mouth of 
• the annealing »arok, which glows with a dull,radiaaoe at a little 
distanoe from the fornace, several iron handles ouiaide the build¬ 
ing. Those were used, in the days of oxcise supervision, to draw 
the goods from one end of the arch to the other, the exciseman 
keeping tho key of the rccoiving-room at the extreme or cool end. 
In those days, the goods were taken from the pans, and, if found 
perfect, were weighed for duty, twopeneo being exaoted for every 
pound of manufactured flint-glass? Much to the satisfaction of 
the gloss-maker and tho bohefit of tho public, tho surveillance of 
the exciseman, which was not oortfinad to the lear, i» at an ond 
and tho duty on glass repealed. • 

As far as the process of glass making is concerned, our visit is 
over. Let us now, therefore, go to 

• 

* TUB CH,f.9S-CUTTIjr0 BOOM. 

The engraving (pngo 56) will furnish a good general view of tire 
glass-cutter's wheel and apparatus : a part only of the glass-cut¬ 
ting room is shown, some forty such wheels, for different kinds 
of work, being in operation, all of them driven by steam-power. 
Tho wheels are of different sizes, and ore capable of being stopped 
or put out of gear at tbe will of the workman. Thegmtting, or 
rathor grinding, of glass utensils, is too welt known to neodrmuli 
description. A east-iron wheel has sand and water dropping from 
the hopper while revolving in a lathe. The workman takes the 
object to be ground in his hands, and, holding it against tho 
edge of tho revolving wheel, grinds it down to tho required dis¬ 
tance ; and such is tho dexterity acquired by practice, that one 
man will cut a thousand drinking-glasses, not one of which will 
materially differ in appearance from the. other. Tho object is held 
in various positions, so as to produce the pattern required, taro 
and accuracy of eye being tho only guides for the worker. Tho 
iron wheels, with sand and water, are required for the first 


TUB ANNEALING OVEN. 

Flint-glass, owing to its peculiar crystalline structure, must bo 
carefully cooled. If glass were allowed to cool in the open air,“ 
it would contract unequally, and bo therefore more liable to 
crack. To obviate this, it is cooled by a very ingenious method, 
being giddually and almost insensibly drawn from a heat only 
less powerful than that pi the furnace where it was fused, to 
the atmosphere. The breaking of common drinking-glasses on 
tho application of hot water is owing to insufficient annealing. 
We have before mentioned the annealing arch ; lot us now see 
what sort of a place it is. A glance at tho.engraving (page 
67) will convoy an idea of the exterior; but of its interior we 
must know something more. Well, then, the “lear," as it is 
called, consists of an arch or oven open at both ends; at the. hot 
end of which the objects to be annealed are received, and at the 
cool ond of which they are discharged. There are two semi- 
oylindrieal arches, partly closed by iron doors, the purpose of 
which is to make the openings larger or smaller os required; for 
it is important that as liltlo cool air as possible should be admitted 
to the oven. On tho floors of these two arches, which ire sixty 
feet in length, arc placed iron pons to receive the goods, which 
travel backwards and forwards on a miniature railway, Worked 
by an endless chain. The farther tho areh reoedee from tho fur¬ 
nace tho cooler is the air; add at tho end tho goods are received 
in an air-tight room. Different degrees of heat are kept up iu 
each lear or arch, tho hottest being intended for goods which are 
afterwards to be out, and Ban coldest for ordinary table-glasses, 
phials, lamp-glasses, &c. fha time required for annealing the 
newly-made good* varies from |ix to sixty hours; end tho very 
host arrangements for Mmealing, <#■ cooling, may be frustrate'!, 
should the glass-blower have in any way neglected his duty—-lost 
time, for instance, in finishing his work—as the hotter the article 
enters tho arch the better. Ear this reason large articles, such os 
globes, decanters, fee., are re-heated, when finished, at the mouth 
of a pot heated by booqhrWOod, called the “ glory-hole.” |Great 
losses occasionally accrue from breakage, should too much atmo¬ 
spheric air be admitted to tho arch; tho direction of the* wind, or 
the Sudden opening of a door or .window, haring frequently done 
incalculable damage- To work tM8 annealing oven advahtagn- 
OUily, it Is generally arranged that goods'of a similar oharaoter 
■shall, if possibhg be made about tho same time, so that the earns 


grinding; stone wheels, jrith rotten-stone and water, for smooth¬ 
ing the rough surfaces; and wooden wheels and putty-powder for 
tho final polishing. In this simple way were produced, all those 
fine cut goodis shown at the Exhibition by Messrs. Follatt, ami 
for which tjjey received a prize medal. In another room nvo 
ground tho stoppers for decanters and “ doctors' bottles,” the im¬ 
portance of which last being well made, is known to all chemists 
*nd exporiftontalizers. K 

With Balance at the operations of 

thb glass bnghavBb., 

our visit, already somewhat too long, must bo brought to a closo 
Tho antiquity of engraving on- glass is unquestionable ; the 
Portland Vase, and many*npeeimons of'VeneJian workmanship 
attesting the skill of artist* now known no longer. Engraving 
on glass must be really considered a branch of tho fine 1 arts, so 
dedicate and curious are sokie of tfio effects produced. Tho 
workman sits before a small lathe worked by the foot; and, by 
moans of a series of various-sized copper diits afidrfL little eatery 
powder moistened with oil, he produces those elaborate and 
highly-finishod designs so much valued. ThT glass engraver is 
a workman of the highest class, possessing a good knowledge of 
the forms of natural objects, a stricjly refined taste, and a delicacy 
of hand and eye unsurpassed by the labourer in any other de¬ 
partment of manufacture. Tor tho general effect, os far as a 
wood engraving can give it, of tho flashed articles furnished at 
this establishment, we Btast refer to the engraving {page 72). 
Words foil 111’ describing What oan only be appreciated ^the eye. 

A few words, and we have done. There is, perhaps, no em¬ 
ployment in which so much nerve and steadiness is ftqttisilo qg 
in that of the glass-maker. The workman, however rougk'hia 
exterior,. and unpromising his aspect, is in some respA an 
, art^t; for without taato and a capacity to improve, no mad be¬ 
comes a good glass-maker. In spite of the heat of the factory, 
the labour of the glass-maker is not unhealthy. The limbs and 
tho dungs are both exercised, and many old men maybe found 
m$he glass-maker’s chair. In conclusion, we are glad of tins 
oppMtunity of thanking the proprietor of' the works : #e 
havXviwted; and, should anyof our readers wish to see the 
whole process for themselves, we Ire certain theVVill receive a 
warm reception at tke Falcon Glass Works. r 
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THE SCIENCE OF SHELll. 


Skews are frequently regarded a* attractive Sbjects, but they are 
worthy of far more attention than they usually receive. In form 
they exhibit an almost infinite variety. 'While some oonsist 
merely of a simple tube, or a hollow cup, others present the most 
graceful convolutions, and appear in the form of cones, spires, and 
turbans. The useflil, too, is suggested, no less than the beautiful; 
for there are sholls shaped like a b#x, with every variety of 
hinge, from that of simple connection by a ligament, to the most 
oomplioatod*artioulation. So various and elegant, indeed, are the 
forms of shelll, that Lamark strongly recommended them to the 
study of the architect. “ There is scarcely any possible form,” 
ho says, “ of yhieh nature does not here supply crumples and 
he speciflcs certain shells which wouldjsupply a choice of models 
for the ornaments of columns, and which “are highly worthy to 
bo so employed." In England, however, no such recommenda¬ 
tion is necessary, as many of our beautiful stue"> ornaments, parti¬ 
cularly for chimney-pieces, are copied from shells, and are greatly 
admired. 

The c'oloqp of shells are often so intensely vivid, so finely dis- , 
posed, and so fancifully variegated, that, us objects of beauty, they 
rival many choice productions of the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms, and in some respects exceed them. How feeble an impres¬ 
sion do we receive from a Ifortus Sinus, compared with that 
whii h is produced by the living plants and flowers, attired in 
beauty, and breathing forth fragrance ; and there is a vast differ¬ 
ence, notwithstanding all the skilful efforts of art to diminish it, 
between the animal living and dead. The shell, however, retains 
not merely the form, hut all the brilliant hues it had in its own 
native wafers. And then, whatever care may he taken to preserve 
a quadruped, a bird, a fish, or an insect, as a specimen for tlio 
cabinet, such objects suffer by changes of atmosphere, while 
various minute creatures attack and destroy them. 'With shells 
it is not so. Composed of partlclas already in natural combina¬ 
tion, they contain no seeds of dissolution, and the collection mado 
by the parent may he handed down to the child, ^nd by him 
transmitted, in all its pristine beauty and durability, to the 
remotest generation. We shall, therefore, give two or throe 
articles descriptive of shelte, and also of their inhabitants, accom-, 
panied by numerous and beautiful illustrations. • 

'The materials of a shell are supplied by an organised fleshy sub¬ 
stance, often termed the “ skin,” but now known as thy “ collar,” 
in sholls consisting of ono piece, and by the margins of tlio 
“ cloak,” or “ mautlo," of the animal, in those of two pieces. They 
consist of particlos of carlAnateof lime, •id.of an animal substance, 
resembling, in its chemical properties, either albumen or gelatine. 
An easy experiment, will illustrate their structure; for, if diluted 
nitric acid be poured on a steli, or a piece of one, placed in a glass 
vessel, there will soon be thrown off a soft floating substance, 
which is, in £|cf, tho animal part of the shell, retaining its pre¬ 
cise figure, and consisting of net-like membranes. As thin, earthy 
particles arc secret® for tho purpose, and perspired through tho 
vessels of the animal,'they gradually incrust those meshes, and tho 
slid! is formed. 


fig. l. 







fihel} stMUgtlioned by the ftsoretton of 
other substances. 
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Stria, or Streaks on a Sh<^ 
Tito process o^fonnation itsoli may be distinctly observed 1 . Lot 
n piece be rcmoiyd from tho shell of a living snaiK-whioh may be 


Fig. it 



dona without the slightest injury, as the shell adheres to tho body 
at only one point—ajid in the course of twenty-four bourn there , 
will bo formed a fine spidcr's-wetl-liko pellicle, which, stretched 
across the vacant spice, becomes the first stratum of the new 
piece. In a few days it will be fognd increased in thickness, by 
layers added to its in¬ 
ner surfaoe; and such 
additions will he con¬ 
tinued, until, in about 
ton or twelvo days, 
thiswcb-likesubstanco 
has acquired nearly 
the same thickness as 
the rest of the shell. The Cyprus*. 

1 ts situation, however, is nfit exactly the same, for it is beneath 
the lovul of fcte adjacent parts. As their fractured edges remain 
unaltered, it is evident, therefore, that they have no share in 
forming the now piece, and it*is equally so that tho materials 
must be supplied by the little creature within. Could any doubt 
exist as to this, it must be obviated by one of Iloaumur's experi¬ 
ments. He introduced, through the opening made in a rum l’a 
shell, a pieco of leather all round the eircumfercm.o of tho broken 
edges, so as to tie between tho shell and the mantle ; and the re¬ 
sult was, that no shell was formed on the outside of the leather, 
whilo the inner side was lined with the secreted substances. 
The calcareous matter, as it exudes from the mantle, is fluid and 
gelatinous, but it soon hardens into shell. , . 

Some shells, more uniform and compact’ in their texture than 
others, are called porcellaneous, from their resemblance to porcelain. 
In such instances tho animal matter is more equally blended with 
the earthy particles, and, like a cement, binds them strongly to¬ 
gether. The carbonate of lime, too, assumes more or leas of 
a crystalline arrangement. Sometimes tho particles have the 
shape of rhombs, and are composed of three distinct layers, each 
of which is formed of very thin plates, marked by oblique lines, 
.which show the direction of the crystalline fibres, so arranged as 
to give strength Jo the shell, and that on a principle which has 
latterly been applied to the building of ships. In other cases the 
crystals arc prismatic, generally hexagonal, and the fibres are 
short. So perfect was the crystalline appearance in a shell, 
brought from Sumatra, that some fragments of it were actually 
mistaken for a nfiueral production. Certain animals, which 
fix themselves to rocks, and whose shell has too little soli¬ 
dity to resist the shocks to which they are frequently exposed, 
obviate this weakness by doubling tho outer surface of tlio shell, 
from a bed of si ones, or from fragments of other shells, and similar 
substances. This precaution, which has given them tlnftiamo of 
masons and brokers, shelters tiufin from the shocks they would 
otherwise endure, and serves them, also, to deceive the eager eye of 
tho fish which seeks for them, and which can only perceive the Kub- 
staneos they thus employ. Tho broker shows little symmetry, 

Pig. t. 



. Chambered Shcllgf tka pearly Nautilus, 

but much art, in the* construction of his Mcond shell. Tho 
mason, on tho contrary, arranges his Stoes^syidhijjtrfcaUy, and in 
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s tegular spiral, in beginning by the little flints which occupy 
the centre, the summit of the shell, end in finishing the struc¬ 
ture with the larger pieces, which can cover and mask the 
opening. « 

The shell of the Nautilus is not simply hollow: if a section 
be made of it, it will prove to be divided into numerous regular 
chambers, the last, or largest''of which only, encloses tho body 
of the animal. A tube, partly shelly, an<f partly membranous, 
traverses theso various apartments, and is continued into a‘cavity 
on tho body of the animal,, which, freely communicating with tho 
branchipl cavities, and receiving water from them, can, by its ! 
contraction, transmit that ^element through the tube into the 
chambers of the aboil. 

Theso chambers arc said to contain air generated by the Nauti¬ 
lus, and, being thus filled with a fluid more buoyant tbau water, 
they enable the animal to float, notwithstanding the density of 
■ the shell; <but when tho animal wishes to sink, it forces water 


traced to glands situated on Ho margin of the collar or mantle, 
for the purpose of depositir% colouring matter. In many 
instances, an accordance has been marked between the patterns, 
or tracings <Wi the shell, and the colours *as arranged in tho 
organ that secret^ them. In the Bandod Snail, for example, 
there are just as many coloured spots on the edge of this organ as 
there afo senes on tho shell; and if a part of the margin of the 
shell be removed, the piece reproduced is brown opposite to the 
dark portion of the organ, and yollow in other ports. 

Tho glistening, or silvery appearance, which some shells ex 
hibit on several parts off their inner surface, is Caused by the 
peculiar thinness, transparency, and ^regular arrangement of tho 
outer layers of tfio membrano, wbiob, with particles of lime, enter 
into their formation. To this combination has been given the 
name of *‘ mother-of-pearl,” from the idea that it was tho mate¬ 
rial of which such gems are formed. But, though it is true tha 
pearls arc actually composed of the same substance, yet these 



through the tube, thereby compressing tho air,,and immediately 
becomes heavier than the surrounding medium. "What an ad¬ 
mirable arrangement is this 1 It enables tho Poorly Nautilus 
to ‘flout at pleasure on the surface of tho deep, enjoying the 
light and warmth of the mm ; Ami, should danger threaten, in¬ 
stantly to sink to the bottom of the sea, and there to rest per¬ 
fectly secure. The engraving presents a section of the chambered 
shell, with the animal in its last compartment. The dark lino 
shows tho course of the tube. (Fig. 4.) # 

A great number of shells present >tria~ streaks, or flno thread¬ 
like lines—Which indicate the successive additions made toth&hell.. 
The edge of the opening of shells is more or less completely 
f.^ibrmed, and exhibits, In some species, during their early state, a 
the da and fttpjs lip, which thickens with age, and format often 
ind sort of bolder, t , 

ota The rations wd often splendid hues of shells are to ha 

si * t “ 


bright i olours are proved to ho the clftc^of the light falling on the 
par.tllid grooves that dS-ise from the regular arrangement in tho 
successive deposits of the shells. This is placed beyond all, doubt 
by the fact,‘that, if an accurate impression Of tho surface of 
mother-of-pearl be takqp in shell-lac, sealing-wax, fdsSMe‘nljifa" 
or gum-arabic, each oiHhesu substances will, acquire V*"' ~ 
iridiscent property. >, 

A beautiful provision for the security nnd comfort of'ties aaima 
remains to be noticed. When the inhabitant of a spiral shell 
retireswithin .it, the part of “tho body situated at the mouth of 
tho dwelling would be exposed to injury, but for this peculiar and 
adpiiraSlo defiance. The animal is, therefore, prepared to con¬ 
st a separate plate of shell, just adapted to fit the aperture, ' 
tailed an opertwfum, or lid. In some instances this plate is 
attached to the shell by an alastio ‘Spring, so thatikhe plate may 



either close or open the eutranep as occasion requires 
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A temporary partition, which.is sometimes formed, answer* its 
purpose equally well, thus, won winter approaches, the gar¬ 
den mail proparoa itself for passing that season in a torpid stato, 
and for this purpom it ohooses a safe retreat, retires completely 
within its shell, and then forms a plate for it* defence. It after¬ 
wards constructs a second partition, placed more within, and 
a little distance from tire first. When, for the sake of experiment, 
while the snail is in full yiguur, at any other season, it has been 
surrounded with a freezing mixture, the snail sets about its de¬ 
fence, and in au*hour or two accomplishes its task. When 
the gonial warmth of spring penetrates its abode, the snail 
secretes a mucous fluid, which loosens the adhesion, and the 
plate is thftwn off by the pressure of the foe*. The shells in 
tho engraving# on the opposite page, with the exception of 
the ono at the top, are univalve*, or thoso formed of one piece. 
The Helmet-shell, just below it, is one of a tribe employed by 
artists for the lino sculptures which they call shell cameos. They 
even form, in consequence, an impmtant branch of commerce. 
The Bhell lower down, to which the French have given the generfc 


attaching to themsewel little shells, of which an example is given 
in the Trochut agglutinans, common in the Antilles, and some¬ 
times found in the Indian seas. Another trochut, presented to 
view, from the seas of New Holland, has not mis agglutinating 
property. Tho last figure on this page exhibits the Thetas, of 
which we shall giye a more particular description at another, 
time. ** 

Shells, of which affirief, but, it ishoped, interesting andinstruc- 
tive account has now been given, beautiful and varied in them¬ 
selves, acquire a fresh interest when regarded as the habitations 
of living boings. These are the animals usually termed mollus¬ 
cous, or the mollusca. The term is derived from the Latin word, 
mollis, soft, and denotes thoso creatures whioh have not tho hard 
covering common to other* Such are snails, oysters, and mus¬ 
sels. The simplest name they bear is that of mollusks. 

The bodies of mollusks, notwithstanding their softness, are com¬ 
posed of organs, which may be easily distingnished, fad exercise 
divers functions. Thus wc may observe tbeirfaiuscloa, often 
numerous, their digestive* tube and its accessory parts, their 



Crown Volute.— Imperial A'olute.—Troclius Agglutinaus.— Itochu*, from the Seas of New Holland. —I'holas. 
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name of “ Placuno,” as very slender, is of the speoiea employed 
in all the ohuzohes of Goa, on the coast of Malabar, but more 
rare, and of a brown odour. The Mure* da a pretty shell, com. 
mon fa tho seas of China, but often difficult to discover, becauao 
of thothorns that beset it, and which at the extremity, are long 
and abundant. a * 

The a-oum Volute (on this paga) is one of tho largest of 
the univalve shells; # it is brought from tho Philippines and l(o- 
luocos. The Imperial Volute is more rare, and highly valued on 
account of its beauty; its name, is owing to' the orown of pointi 
which adorn its anterior extremity; its common name is {he 
Crown Imperial.” Certain of#the mollusoa have the singular 
property to oolTct about them all the bodice that are near, often 


nerves, and their systems of circulation and inspiration, both of 
water and of air. If, howover, the more complicated of them 
seem, in some degree, to approach to fishes, it is necessary to re¬ 
member that tho difference between these two divisiopstff animated 
‘ nature is great and unalterable. 

Sonje mollusks have a distinct head, and are designated by a 
corresponding name, Okvhala. Others have no head apparent, 
and thlir headless state is denoted by tho term Acbfhala. 

Their sliin, more simple in its construction than that of verte¬ 
brate animals, is always soft, and covered! with a viscous matter, 
which the animal secretes, Ivia very sensitive and more or less 
| am *»th, and by iU me*8u, whenever the creature is disquieted, 
it e m Withdraw itself into its shell. Sometimes ttfc mantle presents 
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«M or two openings, of some prolongations, balled siphons, wliioh 
extend more ox less beyond the shell, end miy also bo retracted. 

. Fig. 5. They are tor* 

*> jf* minated attheir 

Jr opening by a 

f crown of papil- 

’’somewhat 
the small 
protuboraueos 
on the human 
tongue, through 
The Sin, 1 8. whieli passes the 

water necessary 
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Univalves 


Various means ate ditto pro vided for bringing food to tfie mouths 
of these creatures. Some have, for example, a proboscis, C which 
may be abservsA stretehed out to grasp sope prey; and at others 
It pierces the SiBft of other mollusks, to suck out the flesh of their 


inhabitants. In some instances, the lips of the proboscis are 
furnished with strong hairs. * 

The stomach is often- in the head of moUusks; fy some it is 
simple, and in, others complex. In somo spepies it is enveloped 


for the mollusk. The l J tg-8. u 

siphons serve also, in 

part, as instruments £0$f0zgS± 

of touch. * 

Urn thickiAs 

the mantle varies / 

greatly, as it does in f t 

otlmr respects. Its The Knail'i Journey. 

edgos are simple, divided, or fringed, and sometimes provided 

with appendages, more or less developed. Tho eeeretedHnattcr is 

more abundant at certain epochs, as appears from the form of 

shells like that in the engraving (Fig. 10). 

The shell, in some of these creatures, is composed of two pieces, 
called valves, which have one or t,wo principal muscles, situated 
at the cxtremiti|s, or at the centre of the pieces. By their con- t 
triiclion, theso muscles aro in constant antagonism with an elastic 
ligament, forming a hinge or turning point, designed to sepa¬ 
rate the free edges of the valves, and to act as a spring which 
shall bring them closo together, and then bo at rest (Fig. 9). 

The remarks now made on the muscular system apply only to 
thoso animals whoso shells are composed of two pieces, and which 
are, in consequence, called Bivalves. The others, of which the 
shell consists of one piece, are denominated Univalves; and those 
especially, which have arms, have more numerous muscles still,* 
which are indispensable for the movements of their organs; and 
it is necessary that there should he a special and powerful muscle, 
that the anim,\l may retire into its shell, which is often doep and 
spiral. There is also a species in which the shell is funnod of 
many pieces, hence called Multivakes ; and which, therefore, have 
muscles adapted to the movements of eacb.ono of its parts. 

, Some molhuks aro firmly ffxdd to tho rocks, by a calcareous 
exudation from the shell; and dusters arc often thus cemented 
together, forming gruator or smaller masses. Others attach them¬ 
selves to tho rocks by a cable or hystus, of which we have a 
familiw example in the mussel. This cable consists of threads, 
which exude in a jgthtinous state from one of the organs of tho 
mollusk at tho base of the foot (Fig. 14), 

The n'oulb of mollusks, of which tho form is various, is not 
always very visible, although it oxists in those moUuaks whoso 
head is not distinct. It presents, generally, a little longitudinal 
or transverau/urrow. In many, no trace is found of teeth; others 
havo jaws which are homy, and provided with teeth. The mouth 
is composed, in some species, of a ring, of whi-b. the borders arc 
fringed; in others, it appears at the centre -of a scmi-circulrtr 
hood. —I 




Spirc-Uk# Shell. 



Mollusk, with a head 


with muscles so-very thick, that they havo been compared to those 
of the gizzard of birds. In the headless mollusks, the stomach is, 
so to spook, only a cavity in the tissue of tho liver, which secretes 
readily and abundantly tile hilt- necessary for digestion-; wliilo in 
the mollusks, tint l^ive heads, the liver is always distinct and 
separate from tin- stomach, which it sometimes envelopes. The 
intestines are also enveloped by the liver. 

The process by which the food is converted into chyme has nol 
been satisfactorily traced. Tho blood is white, or, rather, of a 
hlucisli colour. The circulating system of mollusks exhibits very 
remarkable differences in the different dosses, hut in alt of them 
there is a ventricle; though tho other parts of tho heart are not 
of constaut occurrence. . 

Those which respire by means of lungs are few in number, and 
form a vory natural tribe, in them tile respiratory organ is 
simple, consisting of a Anglo cavity, in the walls of which tho 
extremities of the pulmonary artery aro spread. This eat ily com¬ 
municates externally by ail aperture which the animal can open 
or shut at pleasure. • 

Those which breathe bj means of gills exbihit very remarkable 
differences in their number, structure, and position. In some 
gases then? is a single cavity commutpraling by an aperture, 
through which the water enters. Tho walls of this cavity exhibit 
an uneven surface, diaporsojUn ridges, which are tin; gills,and uu 
which the pulmonary artotylk expanded. 

In mollusks, the nervous system is less complicated than in the 
higher classes, and theJuain is not restricted in its position to the 
head. It appears in tho fotju of ganglia, 9r tumours and filaments. 

l-’ig l-i. 

H«. 12. 


Multi-nitre Shell. 




, j Siphons of a Mollusk. 

Hvssiu for the attachment 

, da snail. 

The principal ganglion, to which the term brain is usually applied, 
is seated above the gullet, or entrance to the stomach. It sends 
out 'herves to the parts about the month, the Ams, and the eyes. 

'The head of a number of mollusks is surmounted with fleshy 
appendages, depending from the skin; s spe&es of srms, which 
partially resemble these of insects. They have received the 
name pf kites, and Iipeciittl Tlyy are endowed 

.1 
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with extreme sensibility, and readily contract, like those of a 
•nail. \ 

In other instances, foe arms are more or less long, and nume- 

rous; they are furnjj 
animal fixes itself tol 

hod with suckers, Vf means of which foe 
(body, and then holds it firmly. 

{To be continued.) 


THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME D’EVREUX, IN NORMANDY. 

{Set Engraving, page 7 $,J 


At tho Csthodr&l of Notre Dame d’Evreux, a strange custom 
anciently prevailed, which was called the oeremony.of St. Vital. 
On tho first day of May, in each yoar.efoe ohftptor went in pro- 
pession to a ^ood near the tojvn, called the Bois-l’JSveque, and cut 
off branches from the trees with which to adorn tho images of the 
saints. At first* the canons themselves went in person, but after¬ 
wards they sent the uharistors instead; then the chaplains of the 
cathedral joined in .it; and, last of all, tho curates of the parish. 
It was callod the “ Black Procession.”* The choristers, who re¬ 
garded the whole affair as a good piece of sport, wore cassocks an4 
Bquare cap>, and were preceded hy the'boys of the choir, the ap¬ 
paritors, and other servants attached to the cathedral, each with 
pn oxo or priming-hook in his hand, for the purpose of cutting 
down tho branches. On their rotum, they pressed the country- 
people into tljpir service to carry back the boughs to the church ; 

f .nd as thu^eld thorn elevated over the heads of the party, it 
lad vory much the appearance “ of Birnam Wood coming to Dun- 
sinano.” In tho meantime tho church bells wore kept loudly ring¬ 
ing, to let all the neighbourhood know that tho ceremony was 
being performed, and that May had begun. 

1 'pen one occasion, however, tho bishop forbad the ringing of 
the hells, but the choristers drove out the sextons, ami kept the 
gates locked ditring the four days of the ceremony, ringing nil 
)ho time with all their might. Two of the canons climbed up from 
the olmplcr-boiiso to enforce the bishop’s orders, but they were 
immediately seized, and ropes being passed under their armpits, 
they were allowed to hang from the windows of tho tower in this 
position for a whole day. This occurred abeut the year 1200. 

The “ Black Procession” was the occasion of many abuses, and 
gave rise to all sorts of extravagancies. They made a practice of 
F cowing bran in the peasants’ eyes whom they met o* the way, 
and made some leap over a broomstick, whilst the others danced. 
Afterwards they began to wear masques, and the file formed part 
of the “ Tele He Tom," or Bool's Festival. The choristers having < 
returned into the church, took possession of the stalft of the 
canons, who then took to flight, and west to play at skittles, sing, 
and dance in tho vaults. 

A canon named Bouteille, who lived about tho year 1270, left 
money for an obit or service for the repose of his soul, on the 
2Sth of April, tho day on which the /cfl’which we have just been 
describing began. Ho bequeathed a large sum to he distributed 
amongst the canons, chaplains, choristers, and others, who might 
take part in the service; anl he desired them to spread on the 
floor of the church ditring its performance a large poll, upon the 
four corners of there should be laid four bottles of win^ 
and a fifth in the middle, the whole for the i*e of tho singers,in 
tho choir. This ouffius testament oausod tho name of the wood 
to which the Block Procossion went to cut the branches to be 
ohangod from “ Suit V Evegue" fit “As Soil de la Bouteille," or 
11 Bouteille’s Wood.” * 

To preserve the wood from total destruction, an arrangement 
was afterwards made by tfca bishop, by which some of his own 
servants were commissioned to count the* number of persons 
taking part in the procession, and having out down one branch 
for each, to distribute them at a cross whieh stood upon the rbacV 
side close at hand. During this distribution they drank and ate a 
sort of biscuits called “jaw-breakers.” • Tho bishop’s guard, 
before anything had-taken place, made near the place two figures 
resembling a bottle, and buried thorn in the earth, filling up the 
bole with sand, in memory of the founder of the obit, Boutoillo 
[bouteille a bottle). * 

These strange fim are related by a priest, writing ip the 
Mireure de Trance, in 1716. The cathedral, however, is more 
remarkable for the great beauty of its architecture and its sculp- 
tures than the singumnty of its historical wmigiscenaes. It has 
heqn so many times laid in rtlins, that it is now im poa xibl c to 


form an idea of what it was originally. It was destroyed' by 
Henry I. of England in 1125, but be mWered’S; to be rebuilt in a 
stylo of so great magnificence, that an old French ohronicler 
declares that it was the most beautiful of all the churches of Nor¬ 
mandy. It does not appear, however, that it was entirely recon¬ 
structed hy Henry; some of ftio arches of the nave appear to have 
been built in tho time of William the Conqueror by Bishop Gislc- 
bert. Tho nave was completely restored by Robert^ do Roto, 
Bishop of Evreux, in the time of Philip Augustus. 

The choir and the parts adjoining were rebuilt by tho contribu¬ 
tions, of King John, Charles V., and the bishops and counts of 
Evreux, after the devastations inflicted hy the English. Louis X1. 
placed in it the lantern and boll, galled “the silver hell,” from tho 
sweetness^ its sound. To him also are due the transept on the 
southern ilia, the chapel of the Virgin,.the sacristy, tho vestry, 
tho repairs at the library, tho galleries of tho choir, and the arehos 
which surround them, tho cloister, the ornaments on the sides of 
the nave, and the pillars opposite the chapels. 

Tho northern front, which is represented in our engraving on 
page 73, and the greater part of the largo tow^, were built by 
Bishop Amlirose. It was completed in 1630, by means ei a legacy 
bequeathed to tho cathedral by tho Sieur Martin, a chaplain and 
notary apostolus. About the year 1608, Henry IV made a gift 
of 4,000f. to hasten its completion., Tho southern tower washuilt 
about the middle of tho fifteenth century. 

Before the revolution there was a statue of Henry 1. of Eng¬ 
land, holding in his hand a roll of parchment, to commemorate 
tho donations made hy that prince to the hisbop and chapter, of 
tfio churches and tithes of Voptcuil and Nonuncourt, and of the 
lands and barony of Jirandfort in England. 

Sculptures in wood of exquisito workmanship adorn various 
parts of the church, particularly the coiling of the vestibule, 
which is divided into compartments, filled with foliage; figures of 
birds, MdBawers, in a stylo of great chastencSs and delicacy. On 
all thMHpels, the groat gates which stand at the entrance to the 
choir, ®%ainscoting in the interior, and on the halls, groups of • 
satyrs, of monks, orosiera, &e., meet the eye at every step, all 
executed in the first style of art. 

The treasury is considered one of tho finest pieces of smithwork 
in Fiunou. The gratings, bolts, and tho padlocks of tho gates, 
are wrought with extraordinary richness of design and beauty of 
finish. The stained glass windows are valuable, not only as works 
of art, but in an historical point of view, The oldest of tffem was 
put up in the fourteenth century, and the last in tho sixteenth. 
They oontaln portraits of many of the bishops, of diaries the 
Bad King of Navarre, and of Louis XI. of France. 

^L‘he see of Evreux formerly included 510 parishes and If 
abbeys, without cdtutiag a great number of collegiate churches, 
priories, and chapels. The bishop also possessed four baronies; 
one of the suburbs of the town of Evreux was within the limits of 
one of these, and the inhabitants were obliged to wear a small 
erector embroidered or sewn upon their coats, in tokon of their 
vassalage. The bishop had also the right of taking part in the 
elaotton of the principal of tho college of Evreux, who .was always 
a canon of the cathedral. The qpllego was composed simply of 
five classes in belles lettres, and was exclusively in tho hands of 
ecclesiastics. 

When a new bishop came to take possession qjfjfoo see, he 
set out for the cathedral from the abbey of St. Taurin. He was 
conducted by the clergy to his palace, and he there received his 
crazier From the haadsof the canons, headed hy the eight seniors, 
who took the title of barons, from their each possessing an eighth 
of the baton y of Angerville. By the terms of his tenure, as 
a vassal of foe Bee, foe Lord of Fuugnerollos waa obliged to 
cover tile road for some distanoc from foe town with straw, on foe 
flay on which foe bahSp was expected to tmw, On a bridge 
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ltEMitNS or the hishov’k J'alace at evkedx, 


n the the bishop roceived the oath of fidelity from him 

and the chapter, the seigneur swearing “ to protect him against 
all Ms enemies, except the king.” Having reached his official 
residence, the bishop gave a banquet to two hundred pen&ns, at 
which the seigneur aqted as eupboarar, presenting the bishop with 
a gilt iflypr oup, valued at four marks, which he always roceived 
as a present immediately afterwards. The episoopal palace, 1 where 
Henry IY, stayed Vor some time is 1S03;' does not at the present 


day present anything worthy of remark, except the elegant scujp- 
tuihs which adorn the windows. , 

All these details throw some light upon the curious relations 
dieting between the- church end the people cinder the. old regime 
in France; agd, notwithstanding all that has been said on the 
oSmr side of file question, there can ho no dgubt that, of all the 
abuses wMch the revolution of 1763 ewept away, none wus more 
deserving of Censure or removal " 
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WOODCUTTING IN* THE FORESTS OF THE AXPS. 



The woodsmen are, in this country, almost un extinct gacc. 
They have disappeared Wore the {armor. The splendid forests 
of oak which oaoe covered our island, and afforded shelter to tho 
deer, the'wild boar, and tho wolf; havo vanished one by one, ‘and 
the ploughman and his teem now slowly traverse the npotson which 
outlaws may have hues feasted on venison in foe 4‘ merrie gilne- 
wood,” and washed it dowp with home-brewed ale, , In a 
comparatively level oountry, like England, where the oBmato, 


though variable, is always temperate, life in tho wd3ib must have 
beermat all times pleasant, though perhaps laborious. But in tho 
clevajed valleys of Jura, of Switzerland, and of Savoy, tho great 
rigom of tho winter, tho badness of tho roade, and tho ruggodness 
of the soil, make wood-cutting a pailful aftd dangerous task. 

'Wlipn the trees are growing on the aide of steep inclines, or in 
the neighbourhood of precipices, it requires |o small amount of 
oourage and dexterity to fell them in such amt^ner that they may 
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not fall to the bottom of( the'ravino and bo lofT. The approach of 
■winter, also, is so sudden, that trees are oftej abandoned which 
have boon already half-cut down. Often, when they hare 
been felled, there, ; s no time to saw or dress them, and the work 
must be left unfinished until the return of spring. But thi^fioura 
of (he hardy race who people tlu> districts bordering on these wilds 
have .not failed to produce their gffeot. Many of those vastalopos 
which, at (he beginning of tho present, century, were thiekly 
covered with piuo forests, are now reducer! to bare pastures, 
affording u scanty subsistenoct'to herds of lean and wifctohod- 
lookiug cattle. Foreigners have purchased largo traots, tho 
timber of which has boon cut down and floated down rivers 
and lakes to the sea for exportation, The destruction of the 
trees not only injures the appearance of the country, but 
leaves tho valleys exposed without* 5 shelter to all the fury 
of tho north wind, and thus the growth of tho crops in 
spring is regarded, and the snow and ice melt ninth more slowly. 
Hut perhaps the most important objection to the wholesale cutting 
of the forests is thumb in the faet tha^they were a never-failing 
protection ogiun.it avalanchos. It was rarely that one of these 
tremendous masses was able ‘to foree its way through the dense 
(line groves which lined the sides gf the mountains; or, if it did, 
its progress was necessarily so slow, and the noise so loud, that 
the inhabitants of the villages were enabled to make their escape 
in time, ltut now that tlieso trusty guardians are gone, they 
have been compelled to erect other safeguards, at great expense, 
by diguing immense trenches, or emh^ikruouts, and driving in 
huge piles and stakes. The inhabitants of many of tho valleys are 
now reduced to (he greatest strait*, during the winter months, for 
want of firewood. In that of Uracvcn, near St. Gothard, briars 
and heather are now the only substitutes for the vast masses of 
pine (hot once crowned the heights all around. In many planes, 
t ci, while the forests were in existence, the supply of rain in 
summer was regular mid plentiful, but now that they have disap¬ 
peared, the fountains are all dried up, and the people nre obliged 
to preserve tho water iu cisterns with groat labour and expense. 

Land-slips are also every' day becoming moro numerous. The 
melting of the snow sometimes loosens the soil, and causes largo 
masses to slip from the side of tho mountain, carrying min into 
the valley' beneath. Most of these catastrophes occur iu conse¬ 
quence of tho destruction of the trees, and the eon sequent decay¬ 
ing of the roots, which hi$l given firmness and consistency to the 
day and rocks on tho mountain side. In one commune, in which 
the forests wore cut down to leave room for the sowing of com, 


the whole district glided down front the ride of the mountain in 
this wig, filling the inhabitants mth terror and affright. 

Travellers, who have soon in tho beginning of the present cen¬ 
tury the forests # of Engadine, of tho valley of Calanoa, in the 
Orisons—that of Habkeren in the canton of Borne, of Alpnaoh 
in that of Untor'vald, and many others both in Switzerland 
and tho neighbouring countries, would now he astonished at the 
wide-spread desolation of the scene, 

Tho cause of thoso clearings is to be ascribed in the mein to 
the want of wood, not for firing merely, hut for the construction 
of houses, farm offices, &e., which of course frequently need 
repair and renewal, and afte besides very liable to fire. *At the 
same time no parf, of the world contains a better supply of >stone 
for building ; but as wood is a materiel more easjiy obtained, it 
is probable it will eontiuuo t,o bo used until the last tree has boon 
felled. The peasantry, with great want’ of foresight, never 
oxercise {he slightest economy in tho use Of fuel, ..Separate fires 
are frequently lighted at tho same time in the houses of small 
farmers for several different domestic purposes, one for linking 
bread, another for drying fruit, and perhaps another for cooking 
the food. Tho prospects, therefore, of t.ho people are anything 
but favourable. It is dreadful to contemplate tho misery which 
may follow the total destruction of tho forests, particularly ns 
there is nothing to warrant the belief that coal can die found in 
Switzerland in quantities at all sufficient to supply tine wants of 
the inhabitants. Attempts have been madu.by benevolent indi¬ 
viduals to ward off the calamity by sowing new seed as last ns 
the trees are cut down, but no‘sooner has it bean done than it has 
been all rooted up and scattered by the village children; and it is 
not by any means probable that, any united effort will be made by 
the peasantry to remedy the evil until all effort lias heettne u.vdcos' 

Our engraving may give the reader a good idea of scenes of 
ovory-day occurrence in the forests of the Alps. The men of the 
family sawing, splitting, and cutting; the wife or daughter look¬ 
ing on with folded arms; whilu the little hoy is warming the 
soup which he lias brought for the woodsmen's dinner. 

Tlio labours ip which the woodsmen are here engaged will 
furnish materials ftir cm; loymetil. in the long nights of- winter, 
when everything out of doors will be cold, ohieriess, and drear;. 
After a certain portion of curb tree has brat split up and stored 
for fuel, tho remainder is cut into thill lathes and made into 
baskets, tubs, casks, &r., for sale in the neighbouring towns, and 
the task is lightened by joyous and lively conversation arotre! 
the blazing health. 


T11H SCIENCE OF SHELLS. ■ 
(Cuntbiucd from page 79.) * 


Tint sfoto^if o shell is entirety dependent on the form, position, 
and extent of the secreting organ. Thin is asserted in f"W words, 
y t what, mysterious operations do they indicate! Lot any ono 
look at tlic irqmense variety of form which is apparent in n col. 
led ion of shells, aad the eonsiderntion that tho differences are 
nttributidili! to proportionate peculiarities in the sire and tile fnur-» 
t,ions of the mantles covering tlieir inhabitant?, Cannot fail fo 
excite great, t astonishment, and to call forth admiration of tho 
1 Nri site ‘W’issSow which i* discoverable : n them all. 

Even in the egg, the first shell of the little creuturo ia formed. 
Its simplest, shape is a concave due, But. it has to grow v ith the 
tuollu.-ik's growth; aud for the, the arrangement, is perfect. If is 
cisvto iumgiiie*1ho animal covered with its mantle, expanding 
(lie holder of this organ, and, strejk.lung it heyond the edge of,its 
dwelling the concave, disc, for example— that it may form there 
a new Inyscr ufiijihell, which shall extend n little way beyond its 
eire.umfeL'cntifjjj&t is the same with succeeding layers, each of 
which hying forgor than the one preceding, jirojeuts in a circle 
beyond it; and the whole series of these layers forms a compound 
cone, exhibiting transverse lines on its outer surfae.o—a soft of . 
i! delator, in fact, of the successive additions made to the shell, 

' exactly eornr,pending with th« growth of the inhabitant. * 

It is also worthy of special uotiec that the apex of a ccgio is 
first formed, thua affif ding the protectionthqf tile minute creature 
requires on it* extnylion from tho egg. It. may generally be dt*- 


Imguiihcd from tho parts afterwards formed by its coheir and 
appearance. The succeeding turns’ made by the shell, as its 
iababitant grows, enlarge its diameter as they dtajpend, and form,: 
by degrees, a wider base. As, too, the body extends towards the 
luoutti of the shell, its posterior end fruquetjjly Iptivos the fiivt. 
turn of the spire, ami takes up another situation, when tho cavit; 
is filled up with solid calcareous matter, as haul as marble. 

Tho shell, whatever its form or character, is specially adapted 
to its inhabitant. If, for instance! the head of the snail lie# 
considered as in front, the left side of the mantle is more 
active {Jian the right;, so that the lateral turns of the spiral 
iionur in tho same direction, thus making duo provision for 
the situation of tho heart und the great blood-vessels. But, 
in foe few species which have the heart on tho right side, the 
turns of the spiral are hitide to tho If ft. The entire history of the 
ini.ui.itouts of shells might he given, indeed,’ as . exemplifying this 
perfect odaptation of tho structure to its inmate. - ’ 

The mantle frequently expands, and that very suddenly, into a 
broad surface, and adds to the shell what may ho termesd a huge 
lip. Sometimes, as soon as this is accomplished, the same part 
shrinks, und the mantle retires a-little way within the shell, still 
contouring to deposit calcareous layers, which give greater thick¬ 
ness to the adjacent part of the shell, at the dhme tipic narrow 
its aperture, and materially alter jts general aspect and itbape. 

P much is this the coso, that the shells of the vnung and of the 
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old jimUusk* mw very differnnl, and. would not oven bo rooftgniwd, 
by a casual observer, as htdongite to the same tribe. 

FI*. IS. 



Shells frequently have project inns. some ’fly (horns; others 
have ridges, and others rounded protuherjnoits. Those having 
npinc-s, arc* called spinous ; the ribs, which are formed at the 
various growths of tile shell, are named ftriers : and when there 
are rounded projections, tho shells are said to be tnherfuhus. 

In some instune.es wo may observe n haid, senji-tiansparcrrt, 
ealeareous substance, havin'; a glicoy appearance on the inner 
in tore of shells; its thickncvs increasing ns the ape.* is approached, 
and, in some instances, the spire, which wa* a hollow space, with 
thin sides, becomes entirely filled up. The pul pose of this is suf¬ 
ficiently oh view*. The moJlusk is exposed to tile viobmeo of the 
oee.oi, and hence .its shell is rendered proportionately solid and 
secure. Another mode I" appavi ill, when the eiolliek suddenly 
withdraws its hodj from the ap"x, and builds a wall aciosstbo 
e.ivity, bo us to iiftiml itself protei tinn. • 

Some niollusksare r.voviv^aruup,iliaf w, the eggislinh lied n ithin 
the body, and tho young are extruded ali"e. In this reaped they 
lesemhle some reptiles, ns well as some quadrupeds. Others pro 
oviparous, that the egg is cxliuded treni the hotly entire, and 
Btd>-( (pienlly hutched. So it is with fowls, ar.d many repnleS. 
The eggs, an the epgvavjpg shows (big are of Yfvitut* forma, 
end often have a foot. Swills, during the rpiing, deftosita great 
menher of eggs, of the she of little pea*, m humid end shady 
piaets, at the fait of pcs, among roots, end under stories. 
These.opg> are hutched hi twenty or uir'y days, and the 
htile creatures go forth perfectly f. inn d. Tue gtmiK in giirdeus 
slider greatly for their *uppoft, unlijg- their cw tnies. the hints of 
pas-ego, are numerous, try which they me cnccilj devoured. 
Oysters are amazingly fruitful ; one of these is .-.ad to contain 
1,2M),0:>0 eggs, so that single oyster might j ield enough to fill 
12,(M)0 barrels. The eggs are expelled in the limn of spawn—a 


mm. 



Anus olVMollusk. 


while fluid, resembling a drdji of grease, in which die microscope 
reveals innumerable minute oystetw. This substance Is called 


“ spats" by the hsirnnen, and the wat*ar in which they swim 


rig. !». 



Fig 20. 



doubtless seivi<a to attach them to various suhniarine bodies, or to 
individuals of their nwn spe*es. In this way are formed im 
oionsc hanks of oysters, w hit h are kept up by collecting tho spawn 
at sen, and in different places along the coasts of England and 
France, and depositing it in the sheltered and shallow v iti ra 
sclented for "oyster layings,” which are usually kept untom bod 
till tin y have arriv. d at some size, that is in the eoursr of two 


or throe years. 

The principal object in our first large engraving is a madrepore, * 
or coral, glowing on the shell of an oyster, to which it has acci¬ 
dentally become, attached. This is one of the products of the 
polyps, or lithophyttw, minute creatures, often adorned with bemi- 
t’ful colours, which require the influence of light and the rays of 
the atm for their npcratiop 9 , and consequently, never lay tho,bases 
of (heir cxlcau ms tenements in the dark and stilly depths ot the 
ocean. Ami yet, corals form in it merely small trees, but vast beds, 

* oft "n upw ,;id» of a hundred feet, jn thickness, and even more, still 
iovered by tlie water, and nmstituting a sunken reef, while 
again, op the contrary, a» on the shores of Timor, near Coupling, 
they firm a bed from twenty-five to eighty feet in thickness, over 
rocks derated above the level of the see. IVell have they been 
described by Montgomery, as— 

“ riicoosukins, not uu«nriliv, instruments, 
liv wliwh j li.uul wo i-il'li is rraniig 
-V iv u erica inn to tee o id iioi'p."" • 

In the South Sea and Endian (t-cm the rock-foTniing m-idre- 
pores are most abundant. In the Bed Sea cord red's are 
very nirmevmw, ar.d am usually found estending i i a straight, 
line pava-Uol to the coast They dilfor from the cm al formations 
of the Pacific, inasmuch as tlcy never exhibit, a ciroulav form, 
nor contain a lagoon in the mitre. In many places^thoy unite, 
with the mwt, which they tiny render inaccessible; for-though 
i mnu dint,cly beyond them the w .iter is often very deep, yet bulti few 
feet of water eoveis them, ni’d in this way they have blocked up 
bins or binbours, into which, in former times, vessels could 

• troely enter. Jn idlier ease* the reefs nrc unconnected with the 
shore, and often ^it seveial miles distaneo. Towards the Sea they 



sink uhruplly, and Rhe witter ia very dona ; hut they gradually 
slope on their side towards tlm land, nndfi^t* strait thus formed 
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will admit vessels of moderate burden, 'the water hero Is 
generally very tranquil*' being less influenced by tho winds, 
which, during the'greater part of the year, regularly set in at 
cert! in tinios of?the day, and strongly agitate the main eea. 
Besides theso larger reels, there ore others, of variable size and 
isolated character, dangerous to tho navigator. Coral reefs more’ 
or lots surround the shores of fee Isle of Fiance, the Papuan, 
the Marian, and the Sandwich Islands. 

Thd shell to which the madrepore appears attached in tho 
engraving is one deserving^ of special notice. It is that of tho 
pearl oyster. The specimen, of which a representation is given, 
was brought from the Isthmus of ranltma. Such oysters are 
found, however, in other plaocs. But though pearls are pro¬ 
cured in great numbers about Capo (Comorin and the Island of 
Ceylon, they are, like those obtained in different parts of America, 


Of the finest pearls, the weight of one carat, or $>ur grains, ia 
worth eightshillings; blit should u pearl wejghfour carets, itsmiun ’ 
is estimated *t £6 4s. Some of these gems are, however, of 
extraordinary forth. A pearl brought, in 1474, to Philip <H*f; 
though no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, was valued at -)14,480. 
Julius Csesar presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with one 
that cost £48,447; the pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were estimated 
at £161,458; Claudius possessed one of nearly equal worth j and 
Lollia Paullina, a celebrated uharaotor in tho reign of Tiberius, 
wore two pearls of such immense value, feet the historian de¬ 
scribes her as carrying in fc^er oars the worth of a. large estate. 

Just beneath the oyster with its pearls, will be. observed the 
I'usus longissimut and tho Valuta Juxnnia, which cohabit the 
depths of the Indian Ocean. Tho former is of a vary pure white 
tho latter is ncnrly colourless, and is adorned with brown spbts 



Madrepore, or Cor:il, fixed on a Mothor-of-pra- 1 Oyster—Finns I.ong)sslmns.—Volute —Ilora'ed Mursx. 


in the islands.of the Southern Ocean, os well ns on the shores of | 
Franco and Britain, inferior to those brought from tho Per- 
‘hian Gulf. * 

The inside of the oysters that prdfluoe the pearls bears a curtain 
resembkineo to tho gems tbomsolvca; and hence it appeora that 
they are only tljn misappropriation of the matter which is gocreted 
by the auimid to form the shell. When a pearl is out through, 
it appears to consist of several coatings of this matter laid one 
upon another, as if formod by successive oppositions. If, there¬ 
fore, tho substance of which shells are composed, while floating 
in the body of the mollusk, meets with a particle of thjj kind, 
which bos accidentally been removed from the proper passages 
end boeomo stationary, it may bo imagined that it will adhere to 
this particle, form a layer about it, and, oontipuing the operation, 
on* pf those white pwfleid. balls we 0*11 pearls will be the result. | 


I veiy regularly placed* . It is ot-groat tfaluc, and it is suppose 
that there is only one specimen of it iu the collections of Europe 
that one is in the French Museum of Natural History. 

Tffe remaining figure is a Mure.r, or roek shell, of Which genus 
there is a very groat variety. They are generally of an irregular 
form, arising from their surfaces being covorbd with spines, 
tubercles, or horns. The latter is the caw? in the present-in¬ 
stance; hence tho auimal is named Murm tornutm. ■ * 

One of those oreatures yielded the far-famed Tyrian purple. 
Of al^tho anciertts, tho poople of Tyre were t^jc most'suecesaful 
in preparing and using this eelebrated colour. The Meditcr- 
rancAj supplied ’ them with molluscs in abundance imd, "fh 
order to produce the tint feat w&sifc highest estimation,’’* bath of 
the iquidsixtractad from the aninwlawns prepared. ‘ Ilf this they 
steeped the wool for » certain tin>«. When taken out thoy im- 
’ t 
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mersaddtin another boiler, containing an extract from another 
molhiak, - its.® Buocinum. Woolvsubjected to this double pro* 
cbn *M to highly rained in the reign of Augustus, that each 
poipvd of it sold for about £36. . Nor is its enormous price jtni- 
p rising when it is roooUccted that only a singl* drop of the colour¬ 
ing fluid is afforded by each animal. 

On this page several other interesting objects aro exhibited. 
Two large dulls, an Ortrea and a Spondylus, appear naturally 
united, lust below is seen a large species of Helix, .ox snail, 
and beneath it a broken egg, disclosing the shell in, its earliest 
state. Another oreaturu will also be gbsorvod. It inhabits the 
deep waters of the Mediterranean. Its colour is a very flno blue, 
and the whole surface of its^rody is covered witlFspines. On the 
under side there is a vo% thin shell, beautiful in form, very 
transparent, and of a milk-like whiteness. It is known under the 


to execute their lighted movements; th?y live in the sand and 
the slime, and of these the Bolen, or Baror-shcil (Fig. 21), may 
W taken as an example. The animal is provided with a long, 
pliable, cylindrical leg; when ho wishes to bdjc a hole fortius 
residence, ho extends this instrument from tiro inferior end of 
the shell, using it as a pointed shovel to make the excavation. 
When the tunnel is partly formed the animal advances the lbg* a* 
little further, fixes it»hy its point as a hook in tho ground, and, 
using this as a fulcrum, descend* in safety, continuing tho opera¬ 
tion till tho shell is buried abouf tw^ inches under the ground. 
When the animal wishes to regain the surface, the leg is relied 
up into a spherical form,’and stroked vcry.tight; by means of 
the ball thus formed the little creature is preserved from slipping 
backwards, while by its yuscul* power it throws the shell 
forward. By ascending its channel when the tide eumes in and 



Oetrv. hyotis and Sppftdylus Deleaserti, naturally united_Snail Shell.—Egg, showing the Snail Shell in lt» earliest state.- 

The Carinairc of Lamarck.—The Carinaire vitree. 


name of tho Carinaire o ^Lamarck. Thejihell which appears at 
the tight, of a conical figure, is still more rare, tho French 
Museum pouessing only a single example. It is onlled Carinaire 
ritrte. • 

Various classifications have boon made,* mollusks, and to one 
of these we shall now allude. The first class is formed of the 
Acaraau, or Huadlbsb Molmisks ; and of these there are throe 
orders, 0 

The,First Onto comprehends a great number of mollusks 
which present one common character: two muscles distant one 
from the other, inserted towards tho lateral extremity’of ‘the 
valves. The points of the insertion of these muscles ore ay if 
they were grown oft the shell, and are indicated by a depression 
of which tirt form is .variable. This section includes.somo 
creatures which employ,the foot, with whioh they .are furnished, 


brings a multitude of little marine insects, ibjjobtains its 
food. *%.' 

Some mollusks can dig into wood, and even Into the hardest 
rocks. One of these creature® is called the Teredo, or Ship- 
worn (Fig. 26). It readily enters the stoutest timbers; ascending 
the sides of the loftiest ships, it most insidiously destroys them; 
and when a ship is under water, it becomes to tinge creatures an 
easy prey. 

Tftey begin with the softest part, and so small are the apertures 
at Crlt as soaroely to be perceptible. Strange to say, a teredo is 
eareml upvor to intrude on the habitation of a neighbour; nov 
can any passage be discovered between* two openings, though 
only separated by a very thin partition,, when a piece of wood is 
so oxcayatod as to resemble a honeycomb, They always boro in 
the direction of the irrain of the timber: if In their course they 
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meet with another shell or knot, they malf: a tlirn; When tho 
obsf&ele is mi all they wind round it, and then prorood otvWtuds ; 
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great variety, the idea by no mow 
Other niollusks urd distinguishe 


solved the existing difficulty, 
by the places tho muscle! 


FIs ss. 



Ilu/iOr Hhell, lateral extremity of the Valve. Xoiwoo, or ran.-woim. 

hut when large, rather than continue any distance across the 
grain, they make a short turn hack .in tho form of a siphon. 
They aro now common in oil the seas of Europe, and continue to 
do exttmsivo misehiof to snips, piers, and all submarine wooden 
buildings. 

Instances arc not wauling in which there spi legs from “ paitlal 
ovil, universal goodand uolwitlistanding the ravages com¬ 
mitted by tic ship-worms, they confer on us no ordinary benefits. 
As Montague remarks :— u That the teredines, and many aquatic, 
animals, were created by the Father of the Universe for :nost ‘ 
benoficeut purposes cannot bo disputed; for though they may 
seem to impede, and even to destroy, the operations of man, yet 
they arc of such importance in tho great scale of nature that it 
has been observed, and it would not be difficult to prove, that we 
should feel the want of oil* or two species of larger quadrupeds 
much less than ono or two species of these despicable-looking 
animals. The immense trees and forests of tropical countries, 
either overthrown by tornadoes or partially destroyed by inserts, 
and then carried by rapid torrents into the rivers, would not 
only choke thorn up, but even endanger the navigation of the 
neighbouring »eas, wure it not for these small yet mighty 
agents of dissolution. Nothing can more plainly demonstrate 
the power of an all-wiso Euler of the Universe than the work 
assigned to those animals, whoso" business it is to hasten the 
destruction of all useless matter.” 

Another creature, the Photos (Fig. 30), is equally remarkable. 
All the uuimals oljjhis getms are borers* perforating wood, clay, 
limestone, and sometimes burying themselvci in the sand, thus 
forming a retreat in which they pass their lives. Thoir name is 
derived frpm a word which means a hiding-place. The largest 
species and tho finest spociuieng arc most frequently found in 
chalk, which, being tho softest of all calcareous substances, 
admits of a more easy ami i apul progress to tho animal than tho 
hard Btorn^ in -which it. is snmotlmos iisoovorod. How it forms, 



such a dwelling Remains to be datei-mined. As tho entrance is 
the smallest part, it'is evident that the pholas must hare pene¬ 
trated the rock when it was young and small, and enlarged flie 
opening as it increased in sizo. • The position of the hole is 
always oblique to tho horizon, and it is terminated by a rounded 
cavity. This cavity reewvos the body, while the farthest end is 
occupied by the proboscis, whieh is continually protruded to the 
orifice to procure tho sea-water, on which the pholas subsist*!. Many 
have supposed that lie animal possesses scftno liquid which acts 
as a solvent on thfffitubstance it enters', but as in this there i* 
« I • 

; * ■ ,. i 



occupy in the interior of tho shell, of which Fig. 27 is an 
example. 


It is wiring to suppose that the connection between the shell 
and its inhabitant resembles that between the builder and the 
house he erouts, since it is inseparable during thus life of the 
nmllusk. The connection arises, be it observed, fiow mustles, 
which going fulfil from the anitaal, are inserted in tho walls of 
its dwelling. In bivalve shells, the niollusks are attached by o;;o 
or two huger and powerful muscle?, sometimes colled tranxtvrsr, 
he cause, passing through" tho body, they are inserted at opposite 
points into bulb valwa ; and sometimes adductors, because tliey 
close the valvc>s and keep them shat. The force with which rimy 
do so is tVqipiently manifest, as when it requires no little strength 
to si'iHiriito the shells of an oyster. 

Home rod husks am provided with a foot, which is compo-cd of 
n mas.-, of muscular (Shies, interwoven together in a vciy cuui| i.-\- 
manner, ami resembling! the muscular structure of the human; 
tongue. It bus, in consequence, a power of motion in all possible 
directions, ami may he readily protruded, retracted, or intlu tod ; 
tn some Instances it has a spongy texture. The animal , an. 
therefore, iiijbot a lonsideiahle quantity of wpter, and thusm- 
crour.e its size. 


Another fiction is formed of those molliuks whoso fbot is small 
and compressed. They haw a ligament “within, With or without 
an exterior ligament. 8uuh is tho lVippor Mttetra. (Fig. 29). 
It is of ft yellowish, reddish, or white eobur, often stained with 
black, occasioned by the mud in which it resides. It is ebiefiy 
found at tho mouth of inlets or rivers, not remote from fresh 
water; for, though it always seeks a spotswithui roach of the flux 
of tho tide, it delights in situations over which fresh water occa¬ 
sionally flows. Tho animul has not tho power of progressive 
motion, but it is enabled slightly to change its positioh by means 
of its email compressed and muscular foot. 

Other moUusks have only an exterior ligamept; the shell is 
perforated (Fig 2H), and pvore or less gaping. It pVesonta two or 
* ’ * Fig VI, 



The Second Order of Headless Mallusks is formed of those 
width have only an adductor qutsole which; traverses the body, 
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the point f of Insertion being marked on each valve. Some 
offttiwe have a marginal ligament, placed on the edge of the 
valvo, as it is in tho following instance (Fig. 28). One of these 
rnollwks weighed too lose than 498 English pefonds; it* fur¬ 
nished a hundred and twenty mem with pAvislon for a whole 
day, and so great was the power of tho adductor muscles that 
tho sudden oloeing of its valves was sufficient to snap a cable 
asunder. A specimen brought from Sumatra, and preserved at 
Arno’s Yale, In Ireland, had calves measuring four feet six 
inches fclength, two foot fivo inches and a half in btwadth, and 
ono foot in depth. A shell of tho same spcoisS forms tho bap¬ 
tismal fojitjn the church of St. Sulpha; in Paris. * 

‘ Another creature of this*ardor is the MuWI,Vi animal widely 
distributed, anti appearing on our coast in the greatest abundunw. 
It is gregarious, being found in extensive beds, which ate always 
uncovered at tyw water. It is found likewise in the dreviccs of 
the rooks. In tho mussel fishery worgen and children arc chiefly 
omployed, and they detach the molluska with an irem hnok from 
tiro beds or rocks to which they adhere by means of their fine 
eartilagihous threads. In this country they are conveyed directly 
to the market; but in some parts of Franco, they are kept for a 
tirno in salt-ponds, to fatten like oysters, into wliich, however, 
they admit, small quantities of fresh water. The flesh of tho 
mussel is of a yellowish colour, and considered very rich, espe¬ 
cially in autumn, when it is in season. By Bomo persons it is 
considered deleterious, but it is during the spawning season, in 
the Spring, that tho gre atest danger is to be apprehended. This 
noxious quality was long attributed to the pea-rrab, which is 
often found within the shells of mussels. It is now properly 
at ribed to the food of these creatures, which, at certain seasons, 
consists chiefly of the noxious fry of the star-fish, and likewise to a 
ili-ease from which mussels suffer in the spring. 

A curious fart* is mentioned by Mr. Stephenson, when de¬ 
scribing the erection of tne lighthouse on the Bell-rock. On the 
fiist landing of ihe workmen there, tl^ mollusks, called limpets, 
well known from their univalve conical shell, of a veiy large 
size were common, hut were soon piekid up for bait. As they 
disappeared, an eilort whs made to plant a colony of mussels, 
hum beds at the Month of the river Eden, of a larger slue than 
those which seemed natural tu tlio rock. These larger mussels 
were likely to have been useful to the workmen, and might have 
been especially so to tht/flight-kecpers, the future inliabitants of 
the ruck, to whom that mollnsk woicd have afforded if fresh meal 
as well as a better bait than the limpet; but tho mussels were 
soon observed to open and die in great numbers. 


The reason of th jj was not easily discernible. For some time, 
it was ascribed to tho effects of the violent surge of the sea —a 
notion which was not, however, free from objection. At l-ngth 
it was ascertained that tht> Jlmciumn, or,Whell? had great 1\* re¬ 
pressed, and proved a successful enemy to the mussel, Tho 
whelk, being furniajjed with a proboscis capable of boring, was 
observed to perforate a small hrffo in the shell, and thus to'sui k 
out tho finer parts’of the bodj^pf tho mussel; the valves, of 
course, opened, and lire romainSsr of tho mollusk was wkshed 
away by tbwea. » 

The perforated Jiolo was generally—such is the instinct of these 
little creatures!—in thoThinnest part of tho shell; it was poi- 
feetly circular, but widened towards the outer side, and so .per¬ 
fectly smooth aud regular,^rs behave all the appearance of the 
most beautiful work of an expert artist. Vo difficulty existed a- 
to tlie course that should now be taken. It became a matter ex¬ 
tremely desirable to preserve the mussels, and, as it fee mod prac¬ 
ticable to destroy tin; whelks, this work was immediately under¬ 
taken. But serious disapf ointment arose, \nd, after many barrel) 
of them had been picked up and dcstiuyod. tlilir extirpation wai 
regarded as absolutely hopeless. The mussel., were thus aban¬ 
doned to their foes, and so successful were their ravages, that, in 
the course of the third year’s operations, not a single mussel of a 
largo size was to bo found upon the Boll-rock; and oven the «wusT 
kind which bred there were chiefly confined to the extreme poi us 
of tho rock, where, it would seem, their enemy cannot so easily 
follow them. 

Tho puma, like the mussel, attaches itself to rocks b> a hymens 
or cable, hut one that is very remarkable. It eou-si.-,t, of thn ads, • 
which exude in a glutinous state from a partieulai'organ at to" 
base of the foot. They arc not spun out by being drawn frvm the 
secreting apparatus, but are modelled, so to apeak, by tin- f» 
itself. Tho structure of tho organ, and the proi ess to which il i i 
adapted, are alike extraoidinury. From the root of the foot to i s 
extremity there runs a long groove, the sides of which are so enu- 
atracted a* to fold over, and thus form a minute canal; and along 
* this canal, as a mould, tne glutinous matter runs, sousi acquit- -i 
oonaistenee, and appears as a thread. On the thread become g 
sufficiently strong, the luiimal protrudes its foot,, and ■w ith iU 
extremity attaches the end of the thread to the aufetauo" on a bill, 
it is to bo fixed; and then, expanding its foot, opens the canal so 
ns & free the thread from its inolosm-e. The foot is then a iUi- 
drawn, new matter is poured along the grove, aud thus the opera¬ 
tion is repeated ull the cable-is complete. 


THE CIlt?VAETER CLAESSENT 

'Itib purplish-blue flower of the flax-plant sometimes catches the 
eyo as we pass by the eorit- fields in which it most generally grows. 
The blossoms spring from a stem about eighteen inches high, from 
which also s<cw leaves issue ; but they are alike small in propor¬ 
tion to tho flower, whoso petals are exceedingly frail. a 
1 uoalculablo is tee benefit which this plsnt has rendered to man. 
Its strong fibres yield thread or yam for every kind of manufac¬ 
ture, from cambric, howeveu delicate—-so that its finest kind has 
been oalled “ a web of wotan wind” —to the' lawn of bishop’s 
sleeves, the shirting.aith which we are so well acquainted, and 
all the varieties of bed^nd tablo linen. When its seeds are ex¬ 
pressed, they yield the linseed oil, so extensively used in’the arts, 
particularly for painting; and which it also frequently employed 
in surgical oases, from its emollient nature. Tho seeds that re¬ 
main, after obtaining the oil, are moulded into cakes, which arc 
used to a very large extent for fattening cattle , and tho manure 
produosd. from hu|peW fed upon it is of great value for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. 1 

Linen constitutes, ih-modem .times, a staple manufacture in 
almost all European countries. At Gambray, a city ofRrunce, the 
beautiful Had called cambric wai first muaufacturodt aftd for 
many years England spent in its purchaao not lesa than £200,000 
“per annum. FAnn this vegetable, too, tho lace of Brussels, 
Valenciennes, Lisle,, and M«#il'n, is obtained* From^Eussia we 
import annually half a, million of 'quarters of flax-seed, the value 
of Which is nearly £2,000,000 sterling. Upward* of 70,000 ton# 


FLAX-WORKS AT STEPNEY. 

of oil-cake arc annually imported, the value of which exceed 
£.500,000; while the total value of tho flux-fibre ftnportud fur 
manufacturing into linen, sail-cloths, tarpaulings, rick-covers, 
sacking, and various other materials, exceeds £5,000,000 
annually. 

• It might, therefore, be snpposeilthat our climate is unfavoui able 
to the growth of flax; but so far from this being the fact, many 
large trade of land in tho United Kingdom are pre-eminently 
adapted to it, and in ordinal v seasons it will come to perfection in 
most soils of Great Britain. Hindi an res have hitherto existed to 
it* onlture; and it is, therefore, a truly gratifying task to show 
how i implctely they are removed by means, easily accessible, tho 
products of intelligence and skill. , 

One obstacle has arisen, fig- example, from the idea that flax ’ 
is an exhaustive crop, and that it* consequently iniurcs the soil. 
But an examination of the stem shows that those 'portions ofcit 
which are required for tho purpose of mnuufadnre, arc derived 
almost exclusively from the atmosphere. Indeed, fo so small an 
CJteont do the iuorgahie properties of the soil enter into the ilbro, 
that it has been' found, upon* analysis, that 100 pounds d.i not 
coitain, upon an average, mere than two pounds of mineral 
matte#. This chemical test is fully sustained by practical expe¬ 
rience. Sir R, O’Donnell, one of the largest cultivators of flax in 
Ireland, and who has grown to tho extent of 700 acres in one 
year, states, in thfl Morning C/irenMt, •’ J-a thcresu.lt < f many 
years’ oxperioice that, whan growm in its rs^ular rotation, fins is 
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fur &ooi being exhaustive; thst^it tends greatly to improve the 
Mil, sud the character of the other crop* in the rptation. It in, 
ahbre alt, moat Valuable for laying down land aft# wheat or oata, 
as the process of pulling the flax, after loosening thif earth around 
the roots, improves greatly the quality of* the grass crops.” 
Similar testimonies might easily be died as given by English 
flax-growers. 

■Where, hojrever, the plant was actually grown—the objection 
just alluded to not being allowed to operate—the farmer was 
compelled to submit to great trouble and annoyance, it being 
considered indispensable to ettep the flax, in order to preparo it 
f« too market. Thus various inconveniences attended the pro¬ 
cess of “ dew-retting,” or allowing it to remain exposed on grass ■ 


. .. i. - — tfjti 

soil containing metal lio deposits, nor even that which has fallen 
in rain. But, were the necessary conditions all secured, there are * 
too uncertainties and risk of either over or u^der-steeping the 
flax. As one sultry night, when toe flax is in toff steep, it enough 
to carry too fermentation beyond the safe point; so during winter 
too process must be discontinued altogether, in consequence of,the • 
temperature. Even the steeping toe flax ill hot water, whinh has 
been very urgently recommenda^, only partially separates, the 
fibres. The best of these processes has, however, been demon¬ 
strated not only to ho unnecessary, bnfr highly injurious, as they 
impart injurious dyes to,the fibre, and give it an inequality of ' 
strength, which are excoodingly difficult to ho overcome in the 
subsequent stages of manufacture and Mooching. 



UUYEK C4BTUUJ, KBWT.—(&'«' page Ut.) 


lands, for a considerable number eflf dajs,4odtlm nation of toe rain, I 
dews, and atmosphere. In Courtrai, toe’principal flax-growing 
district in Belgium, the best mcria;pwbaMy, is adopted—that of 
placing the flax in running us it is impracti¬ 

cable ; for, independently of oaffrift^rilsririw to the river I^s, 1 
whiph.ours have not, toe aratmostly too 

wpid to, answer toe*jwpose. In using. pMMRpools aqnkjbi toe 
ground, it; is yeiy difficult to secure $TOb : 1»i4$tS<»*ri'that ,$»■ 
process .of steeping acquires. Clay, (gated, alluvial, and petty 
soil, jtgp example, will each impart some peculiar dytfltrijfca mate- 
rial, which mere orlem offsets its value; while toe Vrir&r nsed 
must not be spring-watet, nor that which haeflbwed tfcrif #»y 


The question, toetofore, arises, How shall tlm various processes 
required in toe manufacture of flax be passed through ? And this 
wb now proceed to answer—trailing ourselves of jl«%r mad accu¬ 
rate illustrations. ... 

It if necessity here to' premise, that toe former pnustira was to 
gather too flax. Straw when the weeds were unripe; hut by the 
C'hevafier Cbtussen’s process, it is pulled at. the proper season, 
when toe weeds axe ripened; thus jcuuringmliko the obtaining of 
the oitcafce and the oil. : 

On the flax-straw being gathered, it is rippled: toe process 
being, , sometimes, performed in thejeld, a rjinnow-cloth being 
spread.under the machine. This is andiron comb^ having smooth, 
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| round teeth, standing about twelve inches <kit of the wood, and 
placed so close together that the seeds cannot pass through. The 
ripple, as it is tolled, is screwed down to a long stool, and two 
persons, seated at the ends, alternately draw there handful of flax 
through its iron teeth, as represented at the top of the pago of 
^engravings., Rippling effectually separates the bolls or seed-heads 
from the stalks. 

The breaker, a machine scon just below—now, for the first time, 
applied to flax by M. Olaussari—-is a modification of on already 
existing apparatus. It divests the flax-straw of three-fourths of 
its hplk-Mhus overcoming a difficulty experienced in the sending 
to market of any largo quantity; whilo the refuse is applicable as 
food for cattle, ns well as for manure. The flax is also brought 
into a state adapted to tlio manuffeture of sail-cloths, ropes, 
egrdago, and other coarse fabrics. 

But a inpre minute separation of the fibres Hum eau he effected 
by mechanical means, is necessary for those of it liner description; 
and to the application of chemistry tfi this purpose, At. Clausscn 
was led by a train of interesting circumstances. Wandering along 
the luxuriant banks of one of the Brazilian rivers, liis attention 
v <J '■'’Voted to a white, down-,like, substance, adhering to thg 
branches of trees, overhanging mid toueliing the stream. On 
obtaining a quantity of i‘, he was so pleased with its character, 
that, thinking he had discovered some vegetable product hitherto 
unknown, he determined to trace it, if possible, to its source, and 
to ascertain the plant which produced it. 1’ursuing bis task with 
great ardour, ho eventually found that the substance had been 
■■washed from a bed of flax-straw, the produce of some of his own 
l*d, and which, long before, he had caused tube thrown, as use¬ 
less, near tho banks of the river. As the swollen waters had 
occasional access to this heap, fermentation and the decomposition 
of a portion of the plant had taken place;' and in time the influ¬ 
ence of natural chemistry had so saturated the filaments of the 
flax-fibre as to give tho mass a ootton-liko appearance ; and some 
of it having been washed by the river, had been arrested by the 
overhanging branches. On the facts thus brought before him, M. 
Clausscn proceeded carefully to reason, and the processes now to 
he'dosorihed are, therefore, the result, not of more accident, but of 
inductive research. 


The flax, brought from tho “ breaker,” is boiled for four hours 
in hot caustic soda, or steeped in a cold solution of it for twcnly- 
four hours. It is afterwards washed in water containing one per 
cent, of sulphuric acid, and then .in pure water, when it is dried, 
and subsequently treated by scutching, heckling, Ac., according 
to the universal practice in the linen manufactures. Here, then, 
wo have, an immense improvement, by tho long and difficult 
process of fermentation, which occupied six weeks, being entirely 
avoided. Yet'the process is most effective and profitable, as 

twenty per oeut. of long flax may bo obtained instead of seven¬ 
teen, whi'e the substance is far more silky and soft. It is a 
popular error that Clausscn’s process is merely to turn flax into 
cotton, which people say is like “turning gold into load;” 
i whereas he obtains by it a much larger proportion of the long and 
valuable flax, and renders the refuse—ordinarily considered com¬ 
paratively worthless—by a process now to be explained, capable 
of being workod into cotton, wool, or silk fabrics. 

According to tho mode long adopted in tho linen nranuftoture, 
an immense quantity oi tow is made, which oan only be used for 
twine and similar coarse purposes. Bui the chemical process 
employed by M. Clausson effects a change which is highly im¬ 
portant. A series ofvats will be observed in the engraving. Tho first 
vaf holds a solifiion of carbonate of Boda; and in this the fibres, pre¬ 
viously boiled and washed, sre saturated for » quarter of an hour. It 
is then removed to the next Vat, iu which there is five per oent. of 
sulphuric-acid, the effervescence casing the carbonic-acid gas to 
separate and divide-tho fibres, thus rendering them more floceu- 
ont, and completely nltering their speeifio gravity, as,they rise now 
to the top of the vat, while before they sank to the boitom.t The 
dSscxt process is to place them in^another vat of Soda, to neutralize 
any remaining acid/ and this being pf&oted, they are transferred 
to the bleaching-water, of the fourth vat, composed of a solution 
of chlorid4 : ;"’bf limB, and, sulphate of magnesia, thus forpring a 
hyper-chlorite of magnesia;'; In this preparation they remain for 
two hours; during' which thay art perfectly bleached, requiring 
only to be transferred, to, fc bath of ffiluted tul^hurii-aow, and 


then to pure water. Our illustration shows the arrangement of 
the six vats, with the cradles' in whjdh. the fibres are placed. 
One is being hJftted out, to be removed to the next vat; the one 
at' the end wili be observed within the vat. ’Tho fibres, dm being 
withdrawn from tho vats, are driod by atmospheric or steam-heat, 
on hot air. They are thon taken to a machine similar to that used 
in chaff-cutting—of which an illustration will also be noticed— 
where they are cut into lengths adapted for spinning or cotton 
machinery. 

To specify all the advantages secured by there processes would 
far exceed our limits. iPniust, therefore, suffice to observe that 
the following arij a few out of many ;—Any doth mqde from fiax 
cotton-yam may bo readily printed, dyed, and bleached by the 
ordinary cotton processes. The flax fibre, from its milling 
properties, is capable of being made into common felt hats with 
or without an admixture oi wool. Cloth in which flax is mixed 
with wool is reduced in price from twenty-fivo to thirty per cent, 
ighlx may be spun with silk on the existing silk machinery; 
and any useless flax can bo converted into a first-rate article for 
tho paper-makor. 

The advantages thus presented, arc-opened to our view at a 
critical period. Our supplies of cotton from America appear to 
have reached thoir maximum, and consequently an, "ffleientjpib- 
stitiite is required to provide the weans of employment for our 
continually-increasing population; while our importations of flax 
from Russia havo suffered a decrease of about twenty per cent. . 

And why, it may he asked, should wo thus continue dependent 
oil continental Europe for tho flax which the United Kingdom is 
perfectly capable of producing ? Why should not tho sums we 
Bpend annually, for oil-cake ami llux-seed, go into tho pockets of 
the employers and the employed of our agricultural distrii ts ? 
Especially when previously-existing difficulties are entirely re¬ 
moved -when there is a serious diminution of our imports—when 
our linen manufacture culls aloud for enlarged supplies. Jth 
progress, in consequeuep of the grout improvements which have 
been made in machinery during the last twenty years, has been 
almost unparalleled. In that, time the exports of linen havo 
increased from (50,000,000 to 10.5,000,000 of yards, and its de¬ 
clared vali*> from 111,700,000 to upwards cf £3,000,000. No 
attempt whatever has been made by our agriculturists to meet this 
enormous^md rapid increase in the demand for tho raw material; 
and, as a consequence, tho foreign pfbducer has boon reaping a 
golden harvest. The imports of foreign flax have inoreased from 
930,000 ewt*., in 1831, to 1,800,800 ewts., in 1842 ; tlie value 
of the increased imports being not loss than two millions and a 
half, nearly tho whole of-which is paid for in money sent out ot 
the country. # 

It was, thoreforo, admirably said by Sir James Graham, in 
parliament, in reply to the honoufiblc member for Carlisle, who 
had alluded to the condition of its hand-kxim weavers 

“ But this is a question of tho price of cotton, and, strange as 
it may be, it opens out a ray of hope even to the landed interest.. 
\phence docs this ray come? Why, it comafefrwn the quarter 
whence they least" expected it. It is from flic mills' of Ales sib. 
Bright and Go. It is from Rochdale that t$i|,light opens on the 
landed interest. Hopes are entertained—confident hopes- -that, 
by a now management of flax-stalk, it may be used in large pro¬ 
portions, with great advantage anff diminution of cost, in mixture 
with cotton-wool, sheep's-wool, and even with isilk-woiii And; 
sir, fgr my part, I capnot conceive of»any dispensation pfe.Provi¬ 
dence mere merciful, than that science and skill sldfold succeed 
in overcoming this difficulty; whereby we should ha rendered, in 
a'great degree, independent of foreign supply, .. while, a . groat 
stimulus would be given to our manufactures; and, if, happih, 
this encouragement to fhe cultivation of flax bero abould succeed, 
I am very confident we shall hoar no more of ths-distress of these 
h*j;d-loom weavers, that the cultivation of land trill bo largely 
improved hy the introduction of capital to- this now 

plant, andfrbat this plant wul be.of great service bithe agricul¬ 
turist,* from its being peculiarly adapted Wtinoroasb the fertility 
of the soil." The hopes te which Sir Jamps alluded, as enter¬ 
tained, have since been realised; and |t only remains for us to 
expreaq the ardent desire that, erq long, by die series of means so 
happily discovered* agricultural and manufacturing prosperity 
may bcoome identified. ‘ . • 

, V 
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HEVEB CASTLE, KENT. 


JIkvbh CsbtlS, abdut two miles from PonsKurst, Mont, has con¬ 
nected with It historic associations of moro limn common sad¬ 
ness, and in a more than common manner illustrates thesuddoh 
changes width compose what we call life. 

It was in the .reign of Edward III. that it was built, hy William 
do Hover. It consists Of a castle, to which a quadrangular house 
is attached, tlio whale surrounded by a moat, beyond which several 
outbuildings, now used os barns, wete arranged, to meet tho 
wants of oxt^a visitors, and for other purposes. |ho elevation, or 
front of the oaatlo, is composed of a rentral keep - , pierced by a gam 
crowned by strongly-projecting roaehiwilations, and flanked hy 
two square towers. The gato is of Vast strength, nml terms hi 
have been the pqjnt of all others on which tile architect bestowed the 
utmost rosotuf.es of defensive skill. Firsk, we come to a dot'p-bowed 
dnor-wny, in part dofonded hy s strong portcullis end two tliicjf 
oaken doors, barred, bolted, and studded with iron knnbs. Imme¬ 
diately behind those arc two gniird-raoms. A bmnd avenue of 
solid masonry succeeds, and lends straightforward tf> a second 
portcullis, and this again to a third, occupying, altogether, the 
whole deptk^if tho castle. These gntes lead the visitor into it 
spacious court-yard, funned on three sides of the house, which is 
lmilt. in tin: very early Tudor stylo; and on the fourth, by the 
castle. The court is neatly paved with red bricks, fancifully dis¬ 
posed. Tho front of the bouse was formerly richly embossed and 
painted with quaint colours. The. great dining-room, now used as 
a kitehon, is a most interesting place, and contains n great part of 
the, original “Biillen” furniture; but the room the vimitortcokswith 
the greatest curiosity, is that known as Anno Boleyn’s bedroom. 
Tins is really a gopd apartment, beautifully panelled, aud contains 
the original family fchnirs, tables, inuniment-box, and Anne’s lied, 
a very heavy affair, A door in one of the corners opens into a 
strong dark cell, in which, popular trillion says, Henry at¬ 
tempted to starve, Amu- to death. To this apartment several ante¬ 
rooms succeed, and tin; suite terminates in ft grand gallery, oeeu- 
pying the whole length of the building, in whiih tho judicial and 
social gatherings ot the ancient family were held. *tt contains 
tlireo reoeases. In one of them, it is said, Henry, on one of his 
visits, rggeivod the congratulations of his gentry. In jjie church 
--in tho tower—sleeps, till tho resurrection more, Sir Thomas 
lloloyn, whose ill-fated daughter here was wow'd and won by q 
royal heart, hut wooed and won merely to be thrown away, as a 
child throws away a flower when it has lost its sweetness and per¬ 
fume. Let us briefly chronicle, this dark chapter in our annals : ~ 

After Henry VIII. had Jieoii married mime time, the royal will 
became desirous of change. Cathcrinc^hnd no longer the bloom of 
youth, While Henry was yot in his manhood's prime. What 
" ilh religious scruples, feigned and real desires frit, ITeury 
heennuk Uneasy- When first his marriage was eonsnmmated, there 
were many who held it forbidden hy the laws of (led, Archbishop 
tVarbam had rfjUton against it from the first To effect it, a dig- 
prusution from tho Pqpe wan necessary; and Catherine of Arrog*m, 
thin worthy of a W$»»reh’s lore--not as Holbein drew hur, whim 
dei ay and sorrow had dimmed tho light of her bye and the rose on 
her chuck—became once more a hvidii. Through many 8. year they 
)nd lired_ together, and Henry had become desirous of change. 
Most of tins Writers on this poriod of our history lay ton muili 
stress On Henry 1 * religion* soruplos. W$ eandidly aoqn^f our 
English BluBTOWd of them. In 1S3T, When a proposal for 
marrying tiui Frineeas Mary to Francis was entertained, tho 
French MujfetoriWgod, in opposition to it, the-illegitimacy of the 
1’rinooSS. Naming hotter cOuld have ansftwred Henry’s purpose. 
The royal Hmt had slept for twentv years now awuko, 

and deop waS fhd agony of the royal heart. Henry luved Cathe¬ 
rine. He fklfi aia ho haft published in his address, that “ in imidc- 
miss of mind tihafor transcended her jiobhmese of birth.” Worn 
he freWtoiHonseSftiidst “all the bCautiSs tsf the worifl," fMm 
rino would ho.Ms oJSnfoo; “her mildness, prusbtme, e-vtctity’wf 
wt&d; and eonyBrsation,” ho felt, were Without parallel", “ hut, 
aiiis r says tho ray4f hypocrite, “ wo Were givan to the world for 
otlierends than tfa$ pursuit/of tgir oWn plwamre i j”.ko ffeafij rath or 
H thari oommit impiety against heaven, and SgtoitWjs feguinst 
our oountry—tlio weal olid safety ,t# which tprwy man should 


• t 

prefer before his life and fortune”—Henry ooub? sacrifice even so 
Boblo a wife. Goldsmith tells us of a drunken soldier staggering 
in the streets, wlw w#s heard muttering his doternunation to.live. 
and die for “ our holy religion.” .The religion for wtieh Henry 
was willing to make such a saoriftoo was of a similar ebargptor. 
Religion has often boon wronged bjq men, hut never moro so than 
when under her name a woman, whos# fair famo calumny had 
never dared to stain—a stranger in a strange land, already weak¬ 
ened by tho approach of age, boteft Bf hope—was basely trampled 
under foot hy the man who had made her his wife, l’oots tell us, 

“ In oil the drama, Whether grove or not, 

Love mien the scene, and woman forms tho plot.” 

This truth was illustrated on a somewhat large scale at tho time 
of which we Write. Those were the days when 

“ Love could teach ^monarch to be wise, 

. Anil gospel light #r*t beamed from Bolcyn’s ryes.” 

At the bottom of the whole ^was not religion, but ■Jj^pan. 
There ■ had come to Henry’s court a maid, fresh and fair/wno to 
English beauty had added tho lively fhann of foreign manner. 
Whurt Mary, the gay and graceful sister of Henry, became tho 
quoi li of Louis VII., she was aocompanied by Anne Boloyn ; and 
when her mistress boceme the wife of Brandon, oiid returned to 
England, Anne still continued at tbo court of France- a court 
rodubmt with her praise. Viscount Chateaubriand (lest lilies hut;, 
a* “ rivalling Venus.” It is most probable she was preicmt at tho 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, where Henry might have been smitten 
hy her uhnnns. Not long after, slui returned to England. The 
conduct of unist women is an enigma, and that of Amu- is no 
exception to tho general rule. Like most of her sex, she loved 
to reign;—like the worst, she seems to have laid herself out for 
admiration;—Uko tho host, she seems to have guarded her honour 
with ft firm, unflinching hand. 

* Henry, who, though lie boasted no longer tbe comely propor¬ 
tions of his youth, was yet no stranger to affairs of gallantry, was 
not long before he made Anno aware of the passion with which 
she bad inspired liirn. A high-minded woman would have re¬ 
pulsed him at once from her presence ; hut he wad not the only 
married man w ho had dared to talk to her of love. AVyutt had 
done the same. Had Anne been easily led astray, she might, have 
followed the example she had seen set by tho Viscount Chateau * 
briand in the' French, and by Lady Salisbury hr tho English 
Courts, aud won the splendid wage* by which kings tempt to siu. 
Catherine was livjng. Not awhisper badboen breathed of divine. 
At the best Anne could but hope to ho the first in a long line of 
coronoted infamy. Natural historians tell us nature has.endowed 
every living thing with some more or less potent weapon ox 
defence. In the autumn may Ijp soon mi tho tranks pf trees a 
moth, exactly resembling a withered loaf. Often the deception i« 
successful, and the moth canapes. For strength and power cun¬ 
ning is often a felwraWu match, To W'bat Cavendish not incor¬ 
rectly term I Henry's 11 pernicious and inordinate carnal love” 
Anne opposed, am?not in vain, tho wiles of woman’s art. Instead 
of becoming ranked with tho s Gastlomainos and Purtsmouths of 
thu Restoration, she was enrolled In tho long illustrious line of 
English quamus. She took her mistress's plant) on the English 
throne, and in the heart of thu imperious king. Henry’s love was 
to he gratified, anil Anne’s honour was to bo preserved. Thence¬ 
forth tlio path of procedure was clearly marked* The old love 
was to ho sacrificed, a new one was te.bo taken In her place. The 
wife of twenty years was abandoned as a childish toy. By fnir 
moans or foul, Anne Boloyn was to bo invested with tho name 
and dignities of an English queen. .« * . 

The thing was done, but at ft tremendous prion. To attain the 
cud, jt 'was Accessary that Henry should Shatter tooro than one 
tic, and bresk more Ihsn QUO heart. Catharine fell wot alone. 
Her fill Wrought that of tiro Cordfosl tut well, and his down r 
fell was ffl* doath. Anna oorttinljr had •aiawton to Wolaey. 
■Woman by instinct know tbefc fotfe tod Artfetkit tbat sounor or 
later their interests Would clash. fed Woteey wan 

never mere to ses JmmWW tS>. Ml temd hint fcitMMly--win- 

' » » 



had pandered to hi* plea- 
ure»— 7 wh<i had .promoted 
Ilia Interests for nearly 
t j&ntyyears. ttfolsoy feit 
t rig Mow to his heart's 
, o ire. All that breaks 
IQcn’s spirit—servioo un¬ 
requited, disgrace undi - 
served, confidence rejcotcd, 
pride insulted, fealty he* 
trayed—rfell to his lot, and 
his heart burst beneath 
the stroke. As the sun 
was setting, and the loaves 
wore falling, end winter 
was drawing nigh, a weary 
cavalcado Stopped before 
Leicester Abbey. “Fa- 
ther,” said a brolen- 
hearted, emaciated man, 
os Wfeabbot approached 
the Smile on which his 
■visitor was seated, “I am 
come to lay my bones' 
among you.” The next 
day tho Cardinal was 
dead. 

But it mattered not 
Anne. From Hovor 
Castle she passed in tri¬ 
umph over bleeding hearts 
to a royal palace. Three 
short yoars, and,, with a 
bleeding heart herself, sho 
passed from that royal 
palace to a prison and a 
Moody ■ death. From 
righteous retribution nei 
ther kings nor queens arc 



exempt, and it was Anne'a 
aad fate to drink the cup 
held to her lips to the 
dregs, Her maid of honbur 
became queen. Theohsa- 
oor in which Anne slept, 
on the ove of the mom. 
which placed oa her head 
a crown, was herprisciu , 
The wild fronsy of hw 
mind was construed into 
a confession of guilt, and 
she, whom *Honry had 
striven so "fiercely to win, 
was foully murdered, to 
pander to a monarch’s 
lust. No more from the 
towers of Hover Castle 
Anne’s bright eyes looked 
for her coming lord—no 
more careered gaily along 
ts leafy jjprk the royal c*r 
Valcade—no more echoed, 
under its vaulted roof, a 
monarch's laugh — no 
more, in its stately gallery, 
paced a monarch, tolling 
. monarch’s love. The 
spell was gone for oyer 
the mad fire of pqcsion 
burnt no more. A fresh 
fancy made captive of tho 
king, .and llover Castle 
became what it now is— 
a ruin and a wreck. We 
need not point the moral 
—our readers can do that 
for themselves. Sic transit 
gloria mundi 


jionnoru m' /axis notrvx in hi oath tow eh of hkver casti.h. 

• . • 



AswesAHasa^w ssynt emus, wufrv . _. 
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Mr, Watt, in his patent uf 1769, proposed tjie construction of 
stoam-onginos which ’ should bo Wurkod by tho force of steam 
only, without condensation, anil iri which the stoom, after having 
performed its work, should bo discharged into tho # atmosphere. 
This is, pj feet, the principle of all those engine now called high- 
pressure or non-condunsing stc.am-cngines, which arc chiefly used 
far the purposes of locomotion either ; Jt>y land or sou. ' AU attempts, 
however, to construct engines of this description, proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, till Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian, in 1802, obtained a 
potent ftir the invention of a high-pressure steam-engine. Their 


engine was practically applied to railroad in 1812. Improve¬ 
ments on locomotive engines wore gradually introduced by Ste¬ 
phenson and others, from 1HU till 1829, when they reached tlm 
speed of 30 miles per hour, on the Liverpool ^md Manchester 
Railway. In a period of less than six years after the latter date, 
uni\er the improvements of Messra. Sharp and RolierU, they 
reached the speed of 10 miles parlour. The eonsitmofiiotl of "the 
must improved form of this species of engine will he understood 
by inspecting the engraving and following description of Messrs. 
Watkins and Hill’s .Sectional Moddf 



fiBCftONAI, SIODBX. OP X OOUlAK-ACTION COVJU’NPING STBAM- ENOTNB, 


A The steam-pipe, througo which the st*»tu passes from tine boiler to tbe 
ongttte. ^ • . ■ , 

U ThQ-Alldo; for diryttting the pRasage of the steam either above or below 
the piston: tfpH also of the sxuaust stoam Into the condenser ia the 
, direction of the arrows.- , 


C The stem cylinder. ’ • 4 

D Tbh yuston and’pisten-rbd, the latter passing through tbe eyllmlor-eup 
and stumngshw, «td communicating the powor tt derives from tho 
lor* Of the steam to one eml of the beam. , • 

K The oondSJMor for receirlnp and condensing the Vtcam'fron tho cylinder 
after t( hasiperitrmed its duty, and by thl? conrletaatton creating a 
vacuum sttternotefykbovoaod Irelow the piston. 

The lolwttorwcoch, for rogulMtpg the supply of cold water Into tho con- 

a y p p^ dypsni.. 

1 1 T ^L a .! T -®^Jk Wlthdrswin? the oondcnsetl stemjrfwuter from the. 

* edhdetuter, WM«h, alter passing through the vnlwialPlhe piston at the 
down etrufce, is teroed through the passages at the up stroke, in the 
direction of tbp arrovA, until It readies ’ , • 

H, The forcc-pnmiti In to the qyltnder of whiohthe hot water la Uhnltted it 
the up stroke, and aUhedown stroke It is farced, in the .direction of the 
arrows, into the boUer. tbu* keeping up uconatant supply of hot wider. 
The various vulves aratBiweseutedWl Openand oloac at<tbc times abso¬ 
lutely necessary lu the tcal engine; but thin movement dim only he seen 
by inspecting the sacrist lUoMlelat work,, , , \ 4 ; 


.1 The cold water pump, for the purpose of supplying the cistern constantly 
with water from tho well. 

K The waste-pipe, through which the of cold water returns again to 
the troll. 

I, The beam. 

M The connecting-rod. • » 

N The crank. • • • 

O The fly-wheel. 

P The governor, connected by means of the rods (p p) with^he throttle, 
valve in the steam-pipe. • 

H The .throttle-vnlve, which partially closes (he steam ways When the 
govbrnar-bails fly from the centre. , 

ft The eMentric-rod, sq eallvd from its working on an eccentric fixed on the 
fly-wheel shaft, whilB tho snugler end ta connected with the slings which 
work thS slide (B), and thus th» eceektrlo tdfltion causes tlm elide to 
pass through a very small space while the piston makes one stroke. 

TT The parallel motion. " i.'/i: 

■ e • ‘ »•> 'A;. 

V ’The blow-valve. " . ' ” 1 



















































THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


t fMBEOIDERED PARDE6SUS. 

'Xkk fashionable Pardossus, of which wo give on engraving, ia for 
carriage dross, and made of black or rich deep purple velvet, and 
* profusely embroidored eithet*l%blaclt‘orpul^le, to haraoniso ^ijBi 
the material of which tho jarrdessus is made. Thoae jbr prpmxk,. 
'nade are less trimmed, and much lighter, both in odour undmate- 
rial, drab and carmelite-brow* cashmere being tho most ferourito 
colours, but all embroidered in ooiours to correspond The ,par- 
douus is lined with sarsnet of full* 


colours, 

wadded. 


principally red, and well 


AN INFANT’S SHOE. * 

Materials. —A small piece of cha¬ 
mois leather, a little coarse crochet 
silk, or Russian braid, and a small 
quantity of beads, oft various colour^ 
the size usually called seed-beads, and 
a size larger. Also two short white 
bugles, or large beads, and a few gold 
ones. 

We have great pleasure in presentin g 
our friends with this elegant little 
novelty, which is infinitely better 
adapted for an infant’s Jtrat shoe than 
any woollen fabric can bo.' Scvoral 
medical men havo assured us it is quite 
invaluable for keeping the feet warm, 
and being, at,,the same time, so soft 
and plastic. Wo may add that it is 
also oitromely protty, and washes and 
wean well. 

The shoe is cut, in one piece, out of good chamois leather. It 
is in tho form of a hoot, boing about three inches deep. It is 
sowed up the front to the instep, and the too gathered in; tbp 
back of tlie heel is also sewod up. A bugle is placed at tho toe, 
over the close of the gathers, with a few gold beads, forming a 
star round it. The seam up the front is covered by rows of beads 
of various bright, strongly-contrasting ooiours. They aro laid on 
in tho pattern in the following order:—Tho seam is covered by 
two rows of blue, these aro sumjuudod by clear white, then a 
round of garnet, the next bright green, the outer row chalk white. 
Tho upper part of the leather, to the depth of an inch, falls over 
round til* ancle, giving it additional warmth. It. is trimmed with 
blue beads, larger than 
those on tbe front«<The 
e lges are not hemmed, as. 
tho turning ovor of tho 1 , 
leather would make thorn 
clumsy; and the scams . 
are made perfectly flat. 

The strings round tbe 
auele are of braid, or of 
silk twisted into a cord, 
and finished with sroa'l 
tassels.' 

A shoo 6t shout three 
inches wd a 'half long 
will be found quite suffi¬ 
ciently largo for the first 
aisle. It should be worn 
with a fine open-worked 
look. 

# IIONITON SPMGS IN CHOCIIET. 

The beautifcl and expensive iaoe for which Honiton is famous 
may be closely imitated in crochet, with the occasional aid of 
some of this point-laoe stitches; we trust, therefore, that astace is 
so much worn now in dsmi and evening toilette, a few specimens, 
given from time to time, will be acceptable to our fair roaners. 

Honiton sprigs and edgings undone in detached pieces, which 
are afterwards laid on Brussels net, and run on in any form that 
fancy may dictate.,. Sometimes they are qpnnected together into a 
solid mass by means of twisted ban, ip a manner termed gwpttnng. 



EMDEOrDUBED PAEDESSUS. 


Bring thus separate, the directions for each sprig or edging 
are * comparatively ^short; wo shall therefore give one or more 
whonevor the space will permit. Eaoh sprig is usually begun at 
the end of the stem, which is formed by a chain, any leaves or 
flowers, that como on thq right ride of it being then made as you 
corns to them; generally a flower forms the point .of the spray, 
and this boing made, the stem is finished by working the chain 
stitches in s.c., adding the leaves or flowers on the l#t ride when- 

• over they oocur, and wdflting down to 
the commencement oftWqhain. Leave 
about three inches of thread;On be¬ 
ginning and ending ; &read these with 
a fine needle, and run a few stitches up 
and down the stem, or the tersoy side, 

• to seoure them. Hey;may then be 

cut off closely, and the sprig is com¬ 
plete. , 

As these general observations refer 
to all imitations of.Honitonlacu in 
crochet, we shall beg our readers to 
refer to them, when directions for other 
specimens are given, i ' 
Matirialb. — Brooks’ goat’s-hoad 
cotton, No. 60; croohot-hook No. 24. 

10 chain for stem; Id for leaf. Of . 
these, miss 1, slip on 2nd, 3 ch., miss 3, 
d.c. on 4th, 4 ch., miss'4, d.o. on 6th, 

3 ch., miss 3, slip on the 4th. Thus 16 
aro used for tho open hem of a long 
leaf. Work on the chain side to the 
point in s.c,; on file other side, 2 s.c., 

2 d.c., 9 t.c. on 7, 2 d.c., 2 s.c. Slip at the end, -32 ch.; these 
arc 6 for tho stem, Bribe tho calyx of the flower, and 20 for the 
centre loop of the last-named. Slip on the 13th of the 82, to 
" close this loop, and work pound it in s.c. Round this do 6 ch., 
miss 1, d.c. in 2nd; x 4cb., miss 1, d.c. in 2nd, X 8times ; 

6 ch, slip ift the stem; s.c. all round, which completes the flower. 
For the calyx, slip-stitch down 6 of the 12 left, then work up the 
right sidoito the flower, 1 s.c., 6 d.c.; do 6 slip on the base of tho 
flower, to tho opposite side of the stem, and down it, on the 6 
slip, 6 d.c., 1 s.c. Tho flower and calyx are now completed. 

’ 6 s.c. on stem, which brings tho thread opposite the largo leaf. 

9 eb., miss 1, siip-stitch on the other 8. This forms the veining 

of a small leaf; work 
, round it, 1 s.c., d,e. to the 
point, 3 is. ia/ one at 

. other sii^- ’qxovgt tho 
last, which s.o., f g.c. on 
chain; repeat thh leaf; 

5 s.c. I>n chi- S '”' L ’- 



infant's show (hrouoiit f(?om nokih amswpa). 


en- 

right side, 
wfthOtttfrMfcg the work. 
When a stem has to be 
crossed, pass tbo hook 
with the loop and 

„i t thethresAirieto it, - 

Honiton Eooing : Laid or. quiliiug net, far friC*, iaf«»tri caps, 
&c.— Material! (as above). This edging is made ajlinonelength. 
X#28 ch., slip on the 10th, so that the last 12 fom aloop- x 
repeat tor. as gnwt a length »s required. Hisi* the foundation.— 
2nd row, worked on this drain; a.c. ronndjrvwy loop, and <m..af 
the chhin between.—3rd row, worked on the other side rift' chain: 
X sUp-afteh opppiite loop, 2S.O., 4 d.c.,8 ch., nflss: 9,.4d.c., 2a.c. 
X repeat throughout tbe.length. .Run Ren the quilling net at the 

infernpqr»l"..'..- * .’ ' ~ ‘ ' 

Finish with a row of very good pearl edging. 


fi 
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of Q“«en .Elizabeth was pre-eminently that of romance: 
fhe Reformation had eomo, and,quickened many a manly heart. 
I 'reat thoughts had been eet ft**, the printing-pros. had gathered 
them tip, and the dramatist had married them to immortal verse. 
It tvs* an age of wonder, and adventure, and action. Romance wfe 
not confined to the« Globe," where anndmiring multitude nightly 
sympathised with Desjemona’s untimely fete—with the fovea of 
ifofeoo and Juhet-with the speculations of Hamlet, or the fetter 
orrowa of Sing Lear—but in all broad England.it hade focal 
habitation and a naml, Then, aa now, the sea had an especial 
_eam for our hardy countrymen. Raleigh captivated all hearts 
y nis tales of countries whose inhabitants' heads wore placed 


DKRIQNBD BY OII.UKttT. 


beneath their shoulders, and by his repents of Eldorado, with its 
mountains of glittering gold. To win fame, and wealth, and 
honour, on the ooean wave, waa the object of universal ambition ■, 
and for this stout hearts bravely left their native ahtree, and be¬ 
came pioneers for their countrymen to many a then-untravellcd 
land. ’And well might those heart* be stout and brave, ft* then 
Spain yas a colossal power; then her dags fluttered in every 
breeze—he* ships floated on every sea; andjm no oountry under 
heaven's broad light did Spain look with so fervent a hatred a» 
upon • . 

“ Tfci precious gem, set in the silver iW 1 

i 
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Then it needed brave hearts to dare alike tbo perils of the 
treacherous Spaniard and the stormy main, Hnwovor, in those 
Aajs men had brave hearts; and one of fee bravest of them be¬ 
longed to Francis Drake—u namo precious so long ns feo momory 
of Englishmen thall live. 

, Franris Drake, “ bom, - ’ as bo told Camden, “ of mean parent¬ 
age,’ in Devonshire,” was planW, as a youtfi, wife the master of 
a bark, accustomed to coast Along the shore, and sometimes to 
cany merchandise into Zoltnd and France. So pleased was, the 
old mau by his (ndttstry, feat, being a bachelor, he bequeathed 
bis vgssfl ttnto him by will and testament, a riroumstance, as Dr. 
Johnson remarks, "that deceives to bfi remembered, not. only as 
it may illustrate fee private character of lids bravo man, but as 
it may hint to all those who may JfgteafW propose bis ootid net, 
for their imitation, that virtue is the surest foundation both for 
reputation and fortune, and feat tbo first step to greatness is to 
lie honett. ** 

Young Draku appears for some time to have carried on feo 
same course of traffic‘as bis late masttV. - But a “ new world” bad 
recently boon discovered, and nothing wbs tallied of, among the 
mercantile or adventurous part of muukind but its beauty and its 
wealth. Fresh discoveries were ‘frequently mado ; countries and 
nations, till then unknown, were daily described; nor did tbo 
leiators suppress or diminish any circumstance that might excite 
the curiosity of their auditors, or overwhelm them wife astonish¬ 
ment, Stimulated by these cire.mustaiucn, the naireuv seas 
Drake had boon accustomed To navigate appeared fur too limited 
for his oapaeiaus and aspiring mind, lie, therefore, sold bis 
baric, hy the advice of ahold and adventurous seaman, O.iptnm 
■lohn Hawkins—who iswtjlnd his “ kinesman”—<md cmbaiked 
all ho had in a venture with him to tho West Indies. But. the 
result proved to bo disastrous, and both appear to hare narrowly 
escaped with feeir lives. 

Spain waa now extorting, hy most unjust and tyrannical 
means, from the unhappy princes of Mexico and l’eru, tho wealth, 
which enabled her to domineer over a liugo portion of Europe; 
and most treacherous whs her conduct towards the adventurers if. 
recent voyages, and to other -traders, to the West Indies, and the 
coasts of feu Spanish Main. The indignation of multitudes, and 
especially of the mercantile and sea-faring community, was, con¬ 
sequently, enkindled, and a loud cry arose for nummary vengeance 
on the atrocious oppressors of fee Now World, Drake, there¬ 
fore, undertook a voyage to the West. Indies, and gained the very 
spot, from whence fee immense quantities of gold and silver, the 
produce of l’eru and Mexico, were formerly accumulated and 
shipped for Spain, Tho reports of his penis and adventures, 
truthfully given hy others, and reward by his mm hand, cannot 
hero bo given. In the course of this expedition he reached n 
famuli* tree, itt thjt trunk of which were cut divers steps, to faci¬ 
litate fee ascent, almost to tho top, while in feo midst of the 
brauahp» ,, ha<l been constructed a convenient at hour, iu which 
twelve men might alt, and frSnr whence might plainly he dis¬ 
cerned both tho North and South Atlantic Oceans. 

Tho View of tho groat. Smith Soa, which now fired afresh tho 
mind of ©rake, ^ns not, however, feo first discovery of that 
“world of waters," this having been praviouely made by Vasco 
Nuue* do Balboa. Nor could tho vow by which ho bound him¬ 
self to navigate feo soa bo then performed; but be returned from 
bis voyage With a “ pretty store of money,” from capturing the 
town of Vera Crux, and making prise of a string of mules 
laden wife silver, Wife a part of the proflte of this voyage he 
fitted out, it ig aaid, throe stout “ frigates,” but actually tiiroc 
pinnaces, moved by sails and oars, and served as a volunteer in 
Ireland, under bis friend'Walter, Earl of Essex, “wherebe did 
excellent service,, both by sea and land, at the winning of divers 
strong forts ” This enterprise wo* not erowuud with success; 
hut it undoubtedly led to feo establishment of Drake’s future 
reputation, by feo introduction it preerfied for him to Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton, then Yico-Chatqbeilaiu, and by him to fee dtuceu, 
who, being apprisod of his adventurous expedition and juceess 
against liar bitterest orierny, gave him a most flattoringroceptiou, 
and encouraged him to follow up his attacks on fee Indian colonies 
rtf Spain. , • 1 

f01 Wife five small ships, the largest of one hundred, fee smallest 
solid teas fens, and the average of fee whole only fifty-five tons, 

r v 
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he now started on bis voyage round the world, which had only 
boen omul performed, by Magrllmens, and was “ accounted so 
terrible in those days feat the very thought of attempting it was 
dreajlful.” The little squadron left Plymouth on tho 1 ofe of 
November, 1577, ami on fee 23rd of August, Drake came to the 
mouth of fee Strait of Malgclhaons, au inland sea, thick set wife 
islands, and enclosed wife high cjitfs and mountains, which in 
that latitude render fee air extremely cold, fee summits being 
covered with snow. “ At the cape forming tbo entrance,” says 
fee narrator of the voyage, “our general caused his fleet, iu 
humngo to our Sovereign- J,ady tho (Jncon’s Majesty, to slrikc 
their top-sails upon the beaeli, as a token of his willing and glad 
mind to show Ills dutiful obedience' to her lughnefii, whom he 
acknowledged to have full interest and right inr that new dis¬ 
covery ; and withal, in remembrance of his honourable friend anil 
favourer. Sir Christopher nation, ho changed fee namo of the 
ship, which himself went iu, from the Pelican {ii ho called the 
Golden Hind.” And the‘fact is indeed remarkable, feat in six¬ 
teen days the little fleet, now reduced to throe Vessels, panatettbrongh 
this most, intricate and troublesome navigation, whiohraUi of our 
square-rigged ships usually requires a fortnight to accomplish, 
notwifectaudiug oil existing improvements in voascls, nautical 
instruments, and the theory of navigation. 

On the Kith of September the mariners entered mto the open 
South Sea, whore a terrific tempest arose, in which one of I ho 
vcssols was lost, with all on hoard, and another entered tho Shad 
of Magelhacns, und.nothing more of it was lu arch Deprived of 
his .ships, his companions, and a great part of his crew ; driven 
by a succession .of storms to the vorv southern extremity of tin 1 
great-continent of America, which hud never boon visited by uuy 
civilised human bring (for be was the first to cSjstooVor Capo 
Horn); tossed about on a sea utterly unknown, anil autfeiing 
grievously in Ills own pvrs.i'i, Drake’s situation now sei med 
lief pet file. But, a penial breexe springing up from the south, lie 
sailed to the m>rth-wi™t, ' i riled various place.-:, and arriving on 
the 7lii of l’cliniury, Vo”! 1 , before Africa, be took some baths 
laden with about eight hundred weight of siller. A few days 
after he entered fee port of Lima, and «ith extraordinary temerity, 
which n us regarded only in panic or eov, orifice, he plundered seven¬ 
teen loaded -hips, without the slightest attempt being made for 
their rescue or defence. Chasing a richly-laden vessel, called “ the 
Great Glofiy of tbo Sooth Pea,” ho teok from her spoils o.iicu- 
Icteit in Value at 300,000 pieces of eight, or nearly £90,000, und 
let her go. "While oti his way he boarded a brigantine, out of 
which be took eighty pounds of gold. 

He now t onliniieil his voyage, and, keeping close to the coast 
of North America, refitted his vessel in the port of Agunpulea. 
He boldly resolved to try whether bo'could not reach home by 
proceeding to the nerfe-cast, but only to fail, as others have done 
since, in solving this momentous pfoblem of navigation. Ho 
visited the natives of tho west coast, and, from the .white cliffs 
which lie observed on it, he gavi to all the land he had seen in 
this part of America the name of New Albion? jn honour of his 
oWn country. ‘ 1 There is reason," says Burney, “to conclude, 
feat fee Port of Drake was feat which is nalk known by fee name 
of Port San Francisco." Proceeding to the Follow Islands, Draku 
afterwards made the Philippines, and appears to have gained golden 
opinions from all wife whom he met at Teniate, fee capital of the 
Moluccas. “ It is impossible,” says Sir John Barrow, to whose 
“Life of Drake" we arc greatly indebted, “not to admire tho bold¬ 
ness, end skill of tillable navigator, steering his solitary vessel 
through unknown seas, without a pilot and without a chart (for 
fee only one lie had was from the coast of America to fee Philip¬ 
pines) --to conduct Ids little ship in safety thus far through an 
intricate navigation, among rooks and islands, far more intricate 
even, than the passage through-fee Strait of Magvlhaens.” But, 
on feo night of tho fife of January, 1580, running under all sail 
so*; aud tho wind blowing moderately fresh, feo ship all at oneo 
struck on a rooky shoal, and stuck fast. In this imminent pciil 
it,,was lightened, but only of feat part of tko cargo which was of 
little value; and when fee ship slipped off from the ledge of tho 
rock, and floated into deep water, Drake proceeded to Java, sub¬ 
sequently put to sea for the Cape of Good Hope, and oft tho 26th 
of September, 1580, arrived at Plymouth, where he was Jilted for 
soma days by the authorities nod fee neighbouring gentry. 
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He afterwords set sail for Deptford in tho ship with which “ he 
ploughed up a furrow round the worldand on the 4th of April, 
1681, received on board her Majesty, who conferrod on the illus¬ 
trious navigator tho honour of knighthood. The'Quoon expressed 
herself strongly that the Golden Hind should ho preserved as a 
striking monument of his own and his country’s glory; and it 
remained in Deptford Dockyard, tho object of groat curiosity and 
admiration, during a long series of years. 



TUNNELLING THE ALPS. 


Hannibal oyd Napoleon have acquired immortal renown by 
lending great armies across the Al(g, hut what shall he said of 
thoBe who propose to bore through them ? The project does not 
appear to he by any means impracticable. Engineers gravely 
examine it, and report that it may he carried into oxeeutkm; 
and after the Crystal Palaoe, and the Monai Bridge, and the 
Thames Tunnel, who will venture to disbelieve thorn ? 

To comyjoto a direct line of railroad communication between 
Boulogne, Venice, and Ancona, and consequently between London 
and the Adriatic, only one obstacle lies in the way. Tho chain 
of Mont Cenis and Mont Genevro, running neatly north-cast and 
south-west, would cross such a lino, and present, with the eleva¬ 
tion of 11,000 feet, an insurmountable bar to any direct and con¬ 
tinuous railway. Tho railway eon, with some difficulty, he made 
to Module, at the foot of the northern crest of the Graian and 
Cottian Alps ; but here it must stop, unless a subterranean pas¬ 
sage can ho found through the mountains, and a project for doing 
this has been for several years under consideration by the Sar¬ 
dinian government, Chevalier Henry Mans has devoted much 
study to malting the examinations and^caleulat.ions, and has in¬ 
vented a new boring machine foi the purpose of carrying out the 
plan. He made his report early in 1810, and a commission of 
engineers, army officers, and geologists, was appointed to examine 
into the feasibility of the project. Tlreii report, illustrated by 
maps, has just been published, and an application for a part of 
the funds to begin tho work will be made forthwith. The tunnel 
is expected to cost aSout £600,000, and may Tie finished 
in five years. It will measure 12,206 metres, or nearly seven 
miles in length. Its greatest height will be 19 feet, and its 
width 25, admitting, of course, of a double line of rail. Its I 
northern entrance is to be at Modane, and the southern cntranco 
at Bardonnhcbc, on tiro river Mardovinc. Tbis letter entrance, 
being the highest point of the intcfWcd line of rail, will bo 4092 
feet above tho level of tho sea, and yet 2400 feet below the 
highest or culminating point of tho great road, or pass, over the 
Mont Cenis. It is intended to divide the connecting lines of rail 
b-ading to either entrance of tho tunnel into eight inclined planes 
of about SOOOsIneires, or 21 English miles each, worked like 
those .at Liego by (jjidlesa cables and statiftiAry engines, hjit in 
the present ease moved by water.powor derived from the torrents. 
At one point there will he 4850 feet of mountain, capped with 
eternal glaciers, overhead. Ventilation must bo maintained by 
forcing tiir in and out by medlianieal means. 

The newly-invented machine, which it is proposed to use, 
emsists Of two large hydijmUo wheels, 18 feet in diameter, which 
move two pulleys (with an endless cabfe passed twice* round 
them) placed horizontally, and of 30 feet diameter, performing 
22} revolutions per minute. There is also an endless cable qpn- 
neoted with the excavating machinery*to move at tire rate 
of 35 feet per second, and a oounterpoisb or weight to keep the 
eablo in a proper state of tension at the opposite end of the 
.-hydraulic wheels, and to travel on a waggon between these and 
a great well, sunk to reoeive a corresponding weight at 
the end of a rope. Thtrimachlnc, once presented to the rock, 
projects into it Bhhultaneously four horizontal series fit «ix- 
■ teen scalpels, working backward and forward, by means of 
springs cased in, and put in operation by the swno water-power. 
"While these are at work, one vertical series on eadh side works ' 
simultaneously up and down, so that together they cut out tour 
blocks ou all sides, except oh the rook behind, from whieh they 



are afterwards detached by bond. During tbe operation, a squirt- 
pump throws out a jet of water between each pair of scalpels, to 
prevent the heating of the tools, and to wagji out the rubbish. 
After their complete separation, the Mocks are pulled out by the 
help of the endless cable, and received in a waggon, to bo drawer 
from tho tunnel. Jhe machincj ore only to cut a gallery 13 tort 
wide and 7 feet high, which is afterwards to he enlarged by the 
ordinary meana to the size mentioned above. It has already been 
ascertained that each of the two machines, at tho opposite ends of 
the tunnel, will excavate to the extoft of 22 feet per day, and it 
is to ho estimated thaj the whole excavation will he*completed 
in four years. The rocks whieh it is supposed will be mot with 
arc gypsum, limestouo, and quartz in veins. 

Of the effects of such*an undertaking there can bo hut one 
opinion. It would form a new highway for the diffusion of moral 
and political blessings all over the continent. The ^qry fact that 
the idea originated in Sardinia is a striking instance of the good 
that is wrought by a free government*and presents a brilliant 
contrast to the* gloomy rule of the Vapory, which totally prohibits 
the formation of railways in tho States of the Chujcb. AVo 
greatly fear, however, that thg recent convulsions, Die predomi¬ 
nance of absolutism all over the continent, and tho'uuconquci- 
able ropugnanoe of Austria to everything progressive, whethfr 
national or social, may prevent, or at IcaBt greatly retard, the exe¬ 
cution of fhe projoct. 


THE BIlOpiKRS LE NAIN 

FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENT CRY. 


Tiltons artists, bearing the name of Le Main, appeared in France 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The leading feat toe 
in all their works is simplicity and trueness to nature, and in 
• these respects they present n sti iking emit nisi to those of their 
contemporaries, who, for the most pan, had followed the conven¬ 
tional stylo of A'ouet, and Lebrun. It is impossible to mistake 
the paintings of the Le Nains fur those of any other artist. They 
aro all marked by the same leading features—the same close 
attention pi the effects of light and shade—tho minute ac¬ 
curacy of detail—and the same smipulously-oxaet imitation of 
nature, • ' , 

Strange to say, however, very few can say to which of the 
brothers any of their Works still extant belongs; or, in vulgar 
parlance, can pronounce with certainty “ wliich is which.” So 
few and imperfect »ro the accounts which have com ■ down to us, 
that nothing is known of those little differences of stylo whieh 
might enable u* to distinguish tho works of ono of them from 
those of the others. * 

Antony and Louis L<i Noin were horn atLaon, tho former in 
1588, and the latter in 1593. They painted rustic scenes in low 
life in the French style, and eo entirely similar was the results of 
their individual labour, that it was impossible to distinguish any 
difference in the jtorts whieh each had done in the same painting. 
They worked in common, and no picture ever issued from their 
studio in which both had not a hand. Their finish won exquisite, 
and they had great skill in the mixing of colour*. Their whole 
lives were spent in perfect harmony of Bontimvnt and pursuit, 
and in death they ■were not divided. Louis died on the 23rd of 
May, 1848, and Antoine two days afterwards, on^tho 25th of tho 
same month. They proposed tqjsing part in the establishment of 
tho Academic Itoyale, but their decoaso prevented their putting 
their design into oxecution. 

Tho Chevalier Mathieu Lo Nain was bom at Loon, in 1607, 
and died at Paris in 1677. He devoted liis attention almost ex¬ 
clusively to portrait painting, and in that character was admitted 
a mraiber of the Academic Jtoyalc. AVhether he Was in any way 
related to'the two brothers, Louis and Antoine, is unknown, but 
ho camorfronx tho same town, and thcroia every probability that 
he belonged to tbe same family. This meagre sketch is tho only 
account which has come down to us of theso artiste or their 
works; and what renders tho obiourity still greater, no engravings 
were taken of any of their paintings during ^heir lifetime. It 
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was not until a cent ury alter their death that cminont English Peter. It is laid they were taught painting at Laon by s stranger 
and French engravers—such os Beauvartet, Daulle, Elizabeth for one year, and then proceeded to Paris to complete their 

Cousinet, Lebas, Bannorman, Earlom, Mitchell, Baillie—an- studies, where they lived in the same house. Antoine was the 

deavlured to render the public familiar with thoir works. But elder., He was formally acknowledged a painter on the 18fh of 

Ihe engravers as well as the historians have left no marV by March, 1629, in thediall of the Abbey of St. Germain, by the 

v^hieh the works of eaoh of the three artists may be distinguished* Sieur Flautin, an advooate, who was bailiff of the plaoe. The 

The surname ’only, Le Nain, is attached indisoriminately to all. two brothers were the same day elected members of the Soya 

At this period their works were eagerly sought after, and were Academy of Painting and Sculpture. Their letters of reception 

to bo found ip all the best collccthnwof the connoisseurs of the arc dated March 1, 1648, and aro signed, by the celebrated 

o 



IJt NAIN, FttOM THE OMGINAI, PAINTING IN THE MUSEUM OF l‘UY. 


day. Of the paintings of thePrinee of Conti, sold in 1777, seven Lebrun. Most of the paintings in the town of Laon are. attri- 
wero by Le Nain, one of which, the “ Farrier in the Forgo,” was buted to one of them—the ‘ Last Supper’ in the.ohapel of the 

bought for 2,460 livres. This is at present in tho Louvre. QuegA’s Church in the great square, and the painting over the' 

In an essay recently published t in France upon the Le N£ins high altar of the church of St. Benedict/ 
and their works, some additional light has boon thrown on the Tty) “ Family Bepast,” of which we presen^an engraving, was 
subject in the shape of extracts from a MS. writton by p Bene- port of {he collection of the Duke de Ghoiseul, and was sold for 

diotine monk named Grenier, who ocoupied himself for many 2,300 livnes in 1772. A similar pointing waa^ in the possession 

years in the collection of ourious information relative to the - of Foullain, the Beceiver-General of the Boyal Domains. > It 
province of Picardy, He says, ‘.‘Louis and Matthieu Le Nain gives a better idea of the peculiarity of the style, of LeNaiit 

wero the relatives of Gitte* Le Nain, yicar of the parish of St. than the " Farrier hi the Forge.'* It may safely be oom- 
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paced to any of the great works of the German and Dutch | 
school. It has all the foroe and trnthfulnoss of Ostade and j 
Craesbecke, with the graco and precision of Cattol and Abraham. I 
The features and costume of the two bur^herifi remind one of | 
the great Corneille, and Hooch would not be ashamed of the j 
valet who stands behind them. The stiff mother, in her Btarched I 
collar, scolding tho hoy, who is crumpling his hat in his hands j 
—the two other children — and the servant beside nil—have j 
an air of inimitable simplicity. When to all this we add tho 
oxquisitely-harmonious distribution of light and shade, wo cannot 
feel surprised that tho works of tlfc Le Naina nro so highly 
prized. %tt it is a curious circumstance that very few of them 
are now to bo found in France. They arc scattered through all 
part* of Europe, Somo aro in the possession of tho Dulco of 
Sutherland and tho Marquis of Bute; others are to be found in 
tho Grosveno^Gallery, in tho Museums of Schlcfsshcim and Lud- 
wighurst, in Germany; in the Hermitage Gallery in Russia, ! 
and the celebrated Gallery of Florence, in Italy. a j 


■ The portrait of Le Nain has never been published. The en¬ 
graving we give is from a sketch taken from an original painting 
in the Museum of Puy„ in the department of the Haute Loite, in 
Franco. At all events, it is certain that this "likeness of one of 
the Le Naina is dqe to the pencil of one of them. The whole 
portrait breathes of their mannej. Tho direction of the eyes, tto, 
careless costume, speak of self-portraiture. It is a half-length, 
representing a man of about thirty yean old, with long and thick 
brown Jocks, flowing down to hirsshoulders. The eyes are dark, 
keen, observant; they remember whtt they see. The purpoint 
is plain, and void of jll foppery. The simplicity, which is a 
characteristic of all their paintings, was, if possible, still more * 
rigorously observed here. Matthew had principally devoted him¬ 
self, as we have already %cen, to portraits, often historical; this 
historical portrait is, therefore, likely to he at once his work, and 
the likeness of no other than himself. The familial;subjects are 
thus probably tho productions of his two brothers, in most 
instances. , 



THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S LOCOMOTIVE FACTORY AT SWINDON. 


Just for a moment before we enter this largo establishment, of 
which the title has now been given, let. ns, in imagination, roll 
back about a quarter of a century, and p^pce ourselves in the year 
1826, in a committee-room of the Hous# of Commons. Tho matter 
under discussion is the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Bill; 
^ and the gentleman who is now being examined is asked whether, 
a locomotive etnild travel safely at the rate of five or six*milea 
per hour. To this he replies, tfiat he thinks even double that 
rate may bo attained, and adds that ho proposes to .travel at 
the rate of eight miles per hour with a burden of twenty tons, and 
few miles an hopr with forty tons. And what effect' did these 
statements produce ? They were laughed at by tome, and posi¬ 
tively disbelieved by others. *Andyot that gontlemnn wls Gxonon 
STBrtjEjrsoN * 

The^improjcments which have* been of late effected in locomo¬ 


tives aro ton numerous to bo now detailed. ‘iThe Rocket,” of 
five or six Urns weight, which *ost, £6.10, andgained the first prize 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, has been gradually 
superseded by tho six or eigkt-wheelod engines, of £2,600 or 
£3,000 each, and of twenty or thirty tons, the Readers of which 
alone oost almost as njuch as tho earlier locomotives. While the 
“^locket” was required only to propel a load three times its own 
weight, a “modern” engine*wiU convey thirty passenger car¬ 
riages, averaging five teds and a half, at a sliced of thirty miles 
an ho*. iVe lave, indeed, boon toldj* by the secretary of the 
Great-Western Railway, that the express-trains, when in motion, 
proceed at tho rate of from seventy-five to eighty-five miles an 
horn-, and tltat the goods-engujes are capabls’ of conveying five- 
hundred tons at the speed of twenty miles anyone! 

' The Railway Factory at Swindon coijsists of two largo squares. 
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surrounded by workshops, with one or two smaller squares 
adjoining. In connection with this establishment there is also 
an engine-house—whore locomotives not immediately wanted are 
kept, like horses atrlivery, except that they require no food—and 
a building resembling a veterinary college, where any constitu¬ 
tional defect is corrected, and any local injury repaired. There 
art, moreover! two shops for the manufacture of iron-trucks and 
tho iron-work of carriages, with which, at present, we have 
nothing to do. The locomotive f dopurtment, to which the present 
remarks will be restricted, his room for no fewer than ffifiOQ men 
to work, though this number has never yet. been roaohod. 

in describing the movements of a loeofnotivc establishment of 
such magnitude and extent, wo begin, as is desirable, with tho 
rimplost part--the Smithory: a long rang': of buildings, containing 
the astonishing number of 17G forges, with all tho. appliances re¬ 
quired for their full efficiency. Here, all tho par ts of a locomo¬ 
tive, which" %re of wrought- iron—as axles, piston-rods, con¬ 
necting-rods, and tho smaller pieces, which seem almost innume¬ 
rable, arc produced. All the various processes of a very com¬ 
plete simtliVshop arc constantly passed through. _ One branch 
of this department is appropriated to the spring-makers, who 
forgo and nieoly temper the parts of which a spring is composed, 
and then fasten them together by an iron band. 

From hence we proceed to observe the forging of tiro largest 
works of a locomotive. As an ordinary tiro is inadequate to heat • 
the huge masses of iron employed in their production, there are 
three furnaces. One of them is used in melting the scraps of iron 
that come from the lathes and the fitting-ahopg in general; these 
'bard subalancos yielding to tire keat thus maintained as readily as 
the “lutphen stuff” of the cook does in the vat of the tallow- 
chandler, and becoming no less fully prepared to receive any form 
that may be desired. Close to the furnaces are two of Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammers, which are invaluable iti forging large masses of 
non. Of those powerful, yet casily-managouido, machines, nearly 
four bundrrU havo boon constructed, and are in action nut only in 
England, hut in various parts of the earth. Jleforo they were in¬ 
troduced, tho forging of huge manses was not only a tedious, but 
doubtful process; hut now a sufficient fono is brought into ope¬ 
ration to give thorn tlui required solidity, and the lonacquout 
scfiirityto their future use. Our illustration show the bade of 
one of the funiaws, with tho opening through which the men put 
flic con]; the crane by which tho iron, however huge it muy be, 
is brought to the steam-hammer, ami that vast congeries of 
“ :,1<dge-lmmmers” itself, which works on unwearied from day to 
day, and from year to year-. It is here'represented as forging 
t he half of a crank-axle. And most important, indeed, is this part 
of its service; for on the crank-axle tho driving wheels uf the 
locomotive are put, qpd to it tho propelling power that is necossqry 
is applied. , 

It Is curious to observe how completoly tho steam-hummer is 
under the cub tod not merely of a man, but a boy, who can cause 
it to descend with the weight of many Urns, or with so gentle a 
hirer that a nut may be cracked, and the kernel sutler no injury. 
But, in forging n crank-axle, great, power is required. An oblong 
muss of iron has a square piece out out of it from one end , the 
remainder ol it is then slightly rounded, and afViftvurds the other 
end is similarly (rented; the result being an oblong mass of iron 
with u roughly-rounded piece at each end. Two masses having 
been shaped in this way, they are welded together, aflur being 
brought to a white heat in the furnace—tho two oblong pieces 
being placed at right angles. 

Another romarfeablo process is that of wheel-making. On the 
importance of this part of a loooiqotive it is unnecessary to ex¬ 
patiate. The breaking of a wheel under tho old eoaoh system, 
suggests all the ideas of a frightful accident; but how are they 
increased and intensified in connection with such a catastrophe 
on the vail! Against it, therefore, every possrblo precaution is 
laken. Very recently tiro spokes wore arranged in tho form^of 
ai rhes, each arch being produced from a bar of wrought iron, and 
then so planed as to form a complete set spokes. These were 
all united by tho uavo, .which was cost solid. Bq( -new tho 
•whole of a railway wheel consists of wrought iron, and tho pro- 
eos» of its construction will ha clearly perceived in connection 
with tho diagram. ’ The first tiring forged i* a piece of iron, in 
shape like A B ; another piece, shaped liko B 0, is thon welded 



to it, and the two united form a spoke, with part of the cir¬ 
cumference of the wheel. This 
process is repeated till the requisite 
number of spokes are made, which 
arc successively wclSed together. * 

In the large eight-feet driving- 
wheels there are 24 spokes. 

Our illustration in the first oontre 
page shows the next operation. The 
wheel is exhibited as being heated 
for tho welding of tho outei parts. 1 
In the furnace to the left, the piece of 
iron is being prepared far insertion 
in tlm gap that requires to ’be filled. 

No ordinary heat will suffieo for such prooesses. There is 
therefore a sceno’ of wild magnificence when one gf the smiths 
stirs up the fire, which throws up sparks to tho height of many 
fcelj and casts a bright but lurid glare over tho rough counte¬ 
nances and herculean forms of the surrounding artisans. On 
tho wheel being completely welded, two pieces of iron are placed 
on the upper and lower part of the nave, to give it solidity and 
strength. 

The tires of the larger wheels are made in two piques, which 
are then welded together. For the smaller ones the following 
course is adopted:—A bar of iron rolled into such a shape that 
its section forms a right angle, is raised in the furnace' to ft red 
heat; one end of it is then soeured by a staple to a circular 
mandril of the size required, and the bar is gradually bent round 
it, staple after staple being added to keep it in its place, until the. 
extremities meet or nearly so, when, wedges being driven be¬ 
tween them at a welding heat, tho two portions are united, ami 
the: tire of a wheel is completed. A wheel consists of a hundred 
and one pieces. 

The illustration to the loft of the one last named shows tho 
fuwaoe in which (lie tires are healed, and, in the foreground, the 
process of expanding any that are made too small. They are 
placed on an iron floor, on which there is a kind of skeleton 
win el, the circumference of which the men extend by moans of a 
handle shown in the engraving. If, on tho contrary, any tires are 
made too large, they are reduced by hammering, to fit this wheel. 

The boiler-house must now be visited. The boilers are made . 
of sheet-iron, duly prepared fur this purpose. When brought to 
their proper size and shape, tho plates havo to be drilled or 
punched, to that holes may he made for the rivets which arc to 
bind the various parts of tho boiler IBgether. The process for 
doing this may be observed ip uw illustration. It exhibits a 
furnace, in which a hoy heats small iron rivets, which are simply 
round pieces of iron, eaelr having a head' at om end. Taking one 
uf these heated rivets in a pair of pincers, he runs to the boiler 
which the men are engaged in constructing, and thrusts it into 
its destined hole, placing its head inside tho boiler; against this a 
man standing within presses firmly with a hammer, while with¬ 
out two lusty workmen ply their hammers so effoeftlsUy, that the 
end iff, the rivet is rapidly transformed into another "head, so that 
between the two heads tho boiler-plates brought into previous 
contact, are firmly held together. In this way rivet is added after 
rivet, until all that are necessary to make the adhesion of two 
plates complete, either throughout their length, or width, or both, 
is skilfully ofl'ectcd. 

Sir F. Head naturally and forcibly says, when referring to similar 
circumstituees: “As for asking questions of, or receiving explana¬ 
tions from, tho guide, who with motionless lips conducts the 
stranger through this Chamber, such an effort would bo uttorly 
hopeless, for the deafening noise proceeding from the rivotting of 
the bolts and plates of eb many boilers is distracting beyond 
description. We almost fancied that tho workmen must bo aware 
of this effect upon a stranger, and that on seeing us enter they 
therefore welcomed our visit by a charivari sufficient to awaken 
the dead. 1 ' • And then, describing men similarly engaged to thoso 
who hav^ just been noticed, he adds: “Tho ifoisa which rever¬ 
berated within this boiler, in addition to that which wan re¬ 
sounding without, formed altogether a dose which it was astonish¬ 
ing the tympanum of the human ear can receive uninjured; at 
ail events, Ve eonld not help thinking that, if there ifiiould hap¬ 
pen to exist on earth any man so ungallant as to complain of tho 
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occasional admonition of a femalo tongue, if ho will only go by 
rail to Crewe"—Swindon will do as well—“ and sit in that 
boiler far half an holir, ho will most surely never complain again 
of,the oliirping of that ‘cricket on his hoajth'—the whispering 
curtain lectures of hi* duhe domum” 

The chief object obaorvablo in the engraving employed to illui- 
trato this part of tlio subject is a boiler, nearly completed, and 
soon to leave tho workship. At the right may be perceived thy 
fin- box, and at the opposito extremity tiio moZ tf-box, to which a 
chimney is appended; tho round spaces, which are hereafter to bo 
occupied by the cylinders, may be distinctly observed. 

Leaving* tho boilor-houfo, wo enter the foundry, the region of 
products in C0s£-iron—those already described being in wrought-' 
iron. Hero tlio cylinders and surrounding parts of the fabric of a 
locomotive aro formed. ll$re, too, the ornamental portions, the 
cocks, and whistles, are ertsl in brass. For the foundry, however, 
much narrower limits suffice than fortho other departments of tho 
cstahli.-liment .through which wo have passed. Immediately *d- 
juining the foundry is a shop where tho woodwork of the buffers 
of n locomotive is made; hen alio are the pattern-makers, the 
peisons who Tnuk'i models in wood-—and ti\*L with great de.\- 
tonly and nicety—of n hatever i.s intended to Do cast hi moist or 
div sand, n»rl that either in iron or br.tpu. Tln j m«>de is ad. pled 
in all tho lin- r kimi* of w oik, and it is now 'uciifumciL luvnusv, in 
the production, of 1'ri’or nitidis. and v.h'To u rough surOei* is of 
no cunsujuefH e, the m died metal is ]>mired into mould'. n| lumi, j 
when patterns are only purtnily, ei not at all, ir.nl. ! 

Near to the famnliy is a yard, vdc-ru ate dloVied away old | 
(yli.iderfi, over wld.dt 1ms guthcivd a tiiuk touting of rust- the ! 
uecuTmihited gMn.c'jit", in fji't, of ii.yuy sueresuivo sea wi’s, mid j 
whut; aie hcai»ed together, it miehl ;<e uUpjiosed, ull tlx- possible \ 
vonetit*s.of tlm oris uod end ; of *«U non. Many jiif'vft are read}' | 
to he immediately truimfer.td to ih furna r, wliuh, m dim tunc, 

\s ill pour them forth in a liquid llomi, hot othiv.s are mjuiml t * 
hi 1 find, lodticed m &iz( i , and for lln< jpnpuHe tlm\ ; re eubiintted 
In the tjmtlt tnfhuim* of a m of iron, weighing uhoutiao t<»n*, 
.>ln<h, being t.usihI by a vnmll'i: i e‘ :i conuder.ihlc hi ig’lit, is 
Mid'kiiily let fill, and ero.-hci 1 lie *u in pi* c n s. 

The fitting-shops now demand a tF it. To supply tin* power 
necc}’.sKiiy to put in motion tic jiumcrom imuhiiie.. m the i’utoiy 
there are two power Ini engines • one by Stolhaidl, with 21 -inch 
cylinders; und, attheothci end of tin buildings, is an engine w ith 
150-inch cylinders, by Harvey and Co. In tho lower tunnng-sliop, 
the first wo enter, the axles, crunk-axles, and othci large, pmts of 
lo< oiuotivos, are finished. 

The illustration at the top of tho second page of engravings 
represents the shitting^machiue, o^o of the almost invaluable 
machines of Messrs. Wlntwoith, of M.inclu^tei the one now 
exhihiled is, we believe, the largest they ever made. Our 
vendors will remember the state in wliiih a u\LuL.-a\b‘ was 
Jeft by the steam-hummer, and this imu him* is employed to cut, 
fiom the solid jpcital, a hub; or npi l tiue, for the admission of tlm 
connecting-rial. Tho propciw by vtliirh lids is done will be cjiM-ly 
uudeislood. Tho tool which is represented in flu eiy,iu\ ji» 5 , just 
above tlm axle, is moved regularly up and down by appiopuate 
maehineiy, while flic table vn which tlm crank-axle real*; is simul¬ 
taneously ^Ivaneed, so thu^llie tool may eouslantly find a fre.Oi 
portion of the metal wliieh it ha;: to remove; and all the manual 
attention required is to keep up n supply of soft-soap and water, to 
prevent tho tool from becoming too hot. *Iu I his nay fl.u41pcrl.uro 
in a erank-axlc is eomplutod in about twelve ltmirA; but lfio time 
and nutans employed are amply eompi »isated by the additional 
si length that 13 thus secured over the former pi‘act ice, in vfhioh 
the mnk-axlo was constructed with !%1iolo. 

■ ■ After tho «lotti#g-HiwWiW W thus anted ou the cro.ill.axlc, it 
in rwnoftd ty rutfi of tho largo lathes, in which state it. is shown 
at tlio bottom of tho page. flare it revolve*, coiuiug in c^utact 
with it tool, wliieh is gradually moyed forwards backwards 
against, tlio part bo farm d, hy means of tin ingcuhms maehijfti 
called a “siido-vost;”—a great improvement on tho old*practice, 
whihli required the tool to he. thmly grasped by the turner, while 
tho upper part of*its long handlu roetedon his right shoulder. A 
can of water, elevated just above, keeps tip a liuiowjuqn of drops 
on the part being turned, the heat of which speedily convert* the 
water into .steam. By this pitwosa of turning, the crank-axle j 
• '• 


appears in contrast at this par* to its former rude condition; it 
becomes not merely smooth, but bright too; the slide-rest acting 
with tho greatest nicety. The tool often products an iron-sharing, 
as bright as silver, extending not merely to many inches, but to 
several feet in length. 

At ono end of the same shop is t]jo machine for boring cylinders, of 
which an illustration will also be observed. This process requires 
even less attention than the slotting-maohine, as the tool pursues 
its slow, hut steady and unerring^iourse intide the cylinder, and 
needs only tho application of oil aboBt once in an hour. Each 
cylinder has two boring^: the first at therato of about two inches 
an hour, and the second at tho ratu*of about an inch and a half. 
It need scarcely be remarked that tho iron bar, seen in,the draw¬ 
ing as passing through th#cyliudor, has tho cutters' sliding along 
it to bore the cylinder, but which, of course, are not visible from 
without. ,. 

At Hie opposite end of the shop appears the hydraulic-press,, 
by means of which the wj/cels of a locomotive, however large or 
weighty, arc unrelentingly forced on their appointed axles. Our 
illustration also shows one of the large lathes for turning eight¬ 
ieth wheel*3, and uls» the machjne for grinding steel tires, both in 
a fitting-shop somewhat distant, from the otto which has now 
In eu rich, ribad. Above thin shop ir> another, in which all tie- 
.smaller mid lighter parts of a locomotive arc turned, in about 
tin ij-lit e lathe:, of a |ii-riportionetciy lighter description than -iro 
n poeed I'm lie- bc.ivn r wotk. At the end oi this shop is :i door, 
l"elS w luto the brims-finishing shop, the name of which de¬ 
ls 1 iiit'M >:ie jowl :-sc's carried on. Thole is yet another, called the 
ui inning-shop, for many parts of a lot nnmtiie that Weie ioriuerly 
liniiih -:l by tiling, are now ground ; and adjoining this is the cop. 
pr.s'nite's-sboii, inwhiclithe. fecd-p'poi: and.similar l art*are made. 

vl'mlly, lh"te is tho crcetiog-shed, in which till the parts of a 
locomotive, consisting of no fewer than ii,4V' pifeec, arc pul 
together. To the left, in the foreground of the engraving, may 
li’M-en oi’e ef Uie large eight-wheeled locomotives, sunilur to 
tlul Isolde specimen of art, “ the Lord of the Isles,’’ which many 
people at the Crystal Palace .supposed «m merely for show, 
not knowing time tlnoe like i! :u-e. aet.iially running on the'dreat- 
AVcst'-iii Ilmlney. The Colossus that now catches tho eye needs 
only the nid of the painter und varnishcr to he fully propared to 
run, in its best attire, its mighty routse. To the right, on a 
level with this lecotiintiv", tuav be observed a half-finished 
guods-fiigine, wluoh is readily distingninhed from nno inlendi d 
ho passengers by iK having the whorls of equal size. As v.V 
look towuids tho other end of the shed, there will lio per¬ 
ceived a row of lot amative* in ililfercnt conditione, and some as 
mere bodies. Midway, however, between the roof: nd the flour, 
is a traveriirg-lable, runniBg from end to end of tho building, 
and used fur the very /edit work of lifting up engines Mi/;/, to 
put under in take away their wheels. This stupr'uhjjis result is 
attained by means of a liydriu^ic apparatus, holding from eight, 
to ten gallons of water ! 

Thus liri'.c wu traced, with needed brevity, the processes cai- 
vied on in the great factory at Swindon. The lo< omolive, 
•liavmg all its parts raada with perfect nocuracy, “ must be put 
to .ether,” aeooiding to Mr. JRobort Ktephensou, “ as carefully as 
a watch,” and when painted,’ varnished, and oiled, is fully 
prepared to starl on its wonderful career. It is estimated that, 
'lieaidus ordinary preservation in working order, a passenger-engine 
will require new tubes and other heavy repairs, after running an 
average of about 95,000 miles, incurring an expenditure of about 
£ 100. It. will thus ho restored to’a condition ertablingit to ■weak 
another dii.taurj* of 95,000 niSer,; «t the end of which it w ill 
need i,till heavier repairs. AVhon tlu-ic have taken plane it will 
he ready to run a similar distance, at the termination of which 
repairs will In nercAijary to the amount of about £100 ; hut after 
1 -iuiuing 1)5,000 ratios more, the engine will require re-ereetiem, 
atfceustof about £1,000 ; always iissumiTig that it has, mean¬ 
while, been maintained iu tu"perfect working eondition as pos¬ 
sible. Tho total of these periodical outlays is £2,480, and the 
mileage 1)80,000 mill*, giving about. tJtree-luilfpenee per mile as 
tho average deterioration of the nmchdnery. The usual distance 
ran annually by a jocomative is about 30,000 milqs; which 
allows about three yum and a. gutter as the time at which tho 
period ionl r, pair becomes nocesshry* V 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


On of the most interesting discoveries of the present day, Is that 
of taking pictures, whether landscape or portrait, by meant of 
, light. The most suitable and expressive term for thaw it “sun- 
piciurea;”’4ad, although the'Sun is not a member of the Royal' 
Academy, and therefore cannot attach “ B.A.” to his name, yet 
nowhere can wo find more fajthful or truthful representations than 
those taken by this really great artist. 

The terms Daguerreotype, Talhotype, Calotypa, &c,, have been 
applied to various kinds *>f sun-pictures. The word Photo¬ 
graphy is derived from two Greek words, phot (light) and graplin 
(I write). The term Daguerreotype owes its) origin to M. Da¬ 
guerre, the discoverer of tho art of taking sun-plotures on 
silvered plates of metal. Tho words Talhotype and Oalotype are 
applied to aim-pictures taken on paper, the discovery of which is 
due to Mr. Fox Talbot, whose researches iuu well known to have 
considerably advance? tho photographic art. Other appellations 
havo been employed to designate various kinds of photographic 
pictures by Mr. Hunt ami Sir John Ilerschel, which, though 
extremely interesting, cannot hero he more particularly enlarged 
upon. It is desirable thjt »U these various terms should bo dis¬ 
carded, and tho simple designation of “sun-pictures” on paper, 
glass,•&('., everywhere adopted. 

In order to give our readers a correct idea of the mods in which 
sun-pictures are formod, we must first say a few words on the light, 
which, emanating from the sim, is theagont employed in their pro¬ 
duction. Sir Isaac Newton discovered, that when a ray of whito 
or colourless light was made to pass through a glass prism, it was 
decomposed or divided into tevm colours, termed by him primitive 
colours—viz., violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and rod, 
us indicated in tiro accompanying diagram. Sir J )avid Urowster, 
following out tho discovery of Newton, ascertaiuud that, instead 
of seven, there exist in fact only three primitive) colours, blue, 
yellow, and rod, which, hy cotubinaUim with each other, produce 
the violet, indigo, orange, and green, as secondary fukujrs. 
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luminous afffets; the relation of which to each other is exemplified 
in too following dfi^ram. 
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Tjjo' gh»vu diagram chows also the retraction or bonding of tho 
ray (if light in passing through the glass prism, which, but for the 
rrikMtlDf power of tho prism, would pass to the. point marked w. 

wo now corns to notice certain peculiarities existing in tins 
spectrum, or decomposed ray of light, which must ho here ex¬ 
plained. Sir W. Ilerschel found, ljmt a tliesniomotor pinned w 
different parts of tho spectrum indicated variations of tompmgtUto, 
showing that the different colour* possessed difiere.ut heating 
powers, gradually increasing from violet, in which it wu* least, to 
red, tlii) maximum point being just beyond the red colour. Pre¬ 
vious to, this, it was known that light produced a blackening 
inlluoncn on paper pioistoned with a colourloss sulutiuu of nitrate 
or chloride of silver, and toe di»cov«rjf above referred tilled to tho 
investigation, whether the hbeigjiiai effect thps produosd by light 
was due to heat or to son® othsr cause. The result of thaw 
investigations, conduetod chiefly by Mr. Hunt and Sjp J. F.W. Boro 
sehei, led to too couduajon th*| tho cbpiuical effects of light are 111 
not due to tho heat pjosent in to* toy*, but (hat, on contrary, 
the greatest amount of <****«$ *«tian takes plaog tha l viol«t 
cud of the spectwito, tffctog the hoafaf jpvtjf is least, diatoutoing 
in proportion to its ragaidk ftt fjit> W the heat is 
Kxporimontali»ve , a%,4StoI^'th*tiiW , 1?®W» <,us or lights ’ ? * 
pariof tho ray is grotwfc tya Wallow Wkw, diutotisbin*;f' 
either enlbof the Way |» 

oomposedpf three 


Various terms have boon suggested as appropriate to distinguish 
that part of tho light which produces all tho chemical changes 
noticed in photographic experiments; that of actinism (from the 
Grouk word actin, a ray), though open to some objections, is tlm 
ono now generally adopted. Tho shaded portion of the above: 
diagram represents the colours as they oeeifr in the decomposed 
solar beam, anil the curved linen indicate tho relative amount of 
actinism, light, and hegt, the former of v, hioh is greatest at. K , 
light being most tutonse at 0, and heat graitost at D. 

Having thus described the uuture ol tho light iu reference to its 
action as a photographic agent, we now proceed to speak of the 
apparatus .end moans employed in obtaining sun-pictures Most 
of our readers arc no doubt acquainted with the common tsimcni- 
pbscura, or darkened chamber, in which light is admitted through 
a small hole in which a bins is fixed, flic object being in tho focus 
of tho ltsfes- -Uiul is to say, the rays of light from tho object fall 
on tho Jens, and thiumo passing intoathe chamber </r box arc re¬ 
flected hy moans of a mirror, showing tho object delineated on a 
piece of ground glass, from whence it is copied by the artist. This 
apparatus is not suited for Photography, 

The simplest dcscriptiorf’of cumora applicable to photographic 
purposes is a cigar-box, blackened manic, haying a hole cut in 
the front part to admit a lens, and the hindor pari of (jh° box placed 
on hiugps, so as to All back to receive tJt^puper, glass, or metal- 
plate, on which tlto objoct is to be delineated. The annexed engrav¬ 
ing show* a camera of the simplest form, in wnftb ^ is the lens. 
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The most usoful arid eomploto camera for general photograph i 
purposes, is that represented in the annexed engraving :— 

* 
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front and Bides lifted from their groove*, and theDody of tho camera 
Fid. S folded together by fits hinges shown la 

the engraving. By this arrrangement, 
tike camera-box, together vrith the slides, 
for prepared paper, gloss* or silver plates, 
and all the other articles required, can 
be conveniently packed in the smallest 
possible spaoe in tho leather case shown 
in tho aceotnpanying engraving. 

.We will first'dosnribe tho method of 
talking Daguomxfrypo views. For this 
purpolo a copper plate, covered with a 
perfectly pure and polishld surface of 
silver, is employed, entirely froo from 
grease, or any oily substance. The surface of this silvered plate 
is first exposed tg the vapour of iodine, by which moans a 
coating of iodide of silver is produced—q preparation capable of 
being acted upon by tho chemical or actinic, portion of the solar 
light. For this purpose the plate I) is introduced iulo an apparatus 
of tho kind shown at Fig. 6, or a still better one as represented at 
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\ 


Fig. 7, in which 

latter it is oxposed > 
both to the actjjm 
of iodine and also 
that of a prepara¬ 
tion of bromine, 
the use' of which 
is found to accelerate the next operation.* When the plate has 

received the required 


i\ 

V* \ 
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coating of iodine, &e 
above mentioned, it is 
ready to be placed in the 
camera. Prior to tho 
introduction of tho plate, 
tb§ incus of the lens of 
the camera is adjusted 
with the greatest care, 
until a perfectly clear and distinct representation of tho object to 
tic taken, is seen on a piece of ground glass placed in exactly 
tin 1 same position as the plato is to occupy. The focus being 
thus obtained, tho ground glass is removed, and the iodized 
plate introduced into the camera. Tin' result of this exposure of 
the plate in the camera, is a perfect delineation of the landscape 
or other object, which in tho rase of tho ground glass, though 
appearing on its surface, was not fixed, hut which, in the ease of 
the prepared plato—although at this stage of tin- process not 
actually visible—is rendero4 so by the introduction of the piste 
into tho mercury-box, here shown, in %'hieh B is tho prepared 
plate, and C a small yellow glass window, over which slides 
a shuttor D. , By, tho hent. of a spiiit lamp, tho mercury, 
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placed in an iron cup, ii Volatilised, 
and the vapour coming into contact 
with tho plate .produces such an action, 
as leads to tho development of the 
picture in the course of from five 
to twenty minutes. The plate is then 
dipped ia, ft solution bf hyposulphite 
of soda, for tho purpose of removing 
the sensitive coating, first applied, and 
then washed in distilled unstef- - A 
solution df chloride of gold with 
hyposulphite of soda is then applied 
to the surface of the plate, for the purpose of fixing tho picture,* 
and thus rendering it leas liable to bo acted upon by external cir¬ 
cumstances. At present we aro unacquainted with any method 
of obtaining these pictures in the natural colours bf the objects 
delineated, the lights and shades truly being represented. They 
may, however, he oulouredby hand, in (Jio same way as a painting, 
•md this, when sltilfuUy^perfbrme'd, produces a very pleasing affect. 

In the case of tho Cain type, or Talbptypo, paper is employed! 
► instead of the silver plate used in tho Daguerreotype process. Tho 
, ■ • •• • (•, t 

* AnExttibUion prize medal was awarded for' tew tconm-lotlats box, tp 
Momi j. Horae, TtorathWfdbe, tod Wtfed, the gcftfral OJta^lwss Of .Wow 
lihotographioalamiratUB is’ indboutaftto, , _ 


paper is tot prepared on one side with * solution of nitrate of 
silver, after which it is brought into eantact with a solution of 
iodide of potawium, by which moans a coating of iodide of silver 
is fanned on the surface of tho paper, it is thenVashed, to te- 
psove tike nitrate of potash also formed, which, if not removed, 
would interfere with subsequent operations. 

The iodized paper thus prepared fl not in the least sensitive to 
light. In order to give it sensitiveness, a solution of gaUo-mtrato 
of silvor and acetio acid is applied to it, after which, while still 
damp, it is placed in tho camera betWefn two pieces of plato glass, 
where, by a few minutes' exposure, it receives tho impression of 
tho landscape or other object? as in tho Daguerreotype process. 

■When the paper is removed from tho camera, very littlo or no 
trace whatever of a picture ig visible, until it has been subjected 
to the action of a solution of gallic acid and oceto-nitrato of silver, 
which is applied to the surface of tho paper on which the latent 
image hus been formed, tho development, of tho pictufe being 
accelerated by the cautious application of heat. It is then washed, 
^ first in distilled water, and Afterwards in a Stiution of hyposul¬ 
phite of soda, for tho purpose of removing the nitrate and iodide 
of stiver, and so fixing tho picture that it may undergo no further 
chaugu when exposed to the light. * It is lastly dried between folds 
of blotting-paper. , 

Tim picture thus obtained, is, however, a negative one—that 
is, the positions of the objects, together with all tho lights and 
shades, are reversed with respect to their natiiral appearance, In 
order to obtain their positive or correct representation, tho nega¬ 
tive picture is laid perfectly flat and smooth on.pa]>er prepared 
with muriate of baryta and nitrate of stiver, and tho whole being 
placed In the reversing frame and exposed to the tight, a positive 
or correct picture is produced. 

We now como to speak of sun pictures on glass, the perfect 
transparency and evenness of which, renders it peculiarly fitted 
for photographic purposes. Many processes have boon devised 
for rendering plates of glass thus available; we shall only de¬ 
scribe the albumen and collodion processes, os these give tho best 
relults. The following is tho collodion process : -The prepared 
collodion (solution of gun rotton in ether) is poured on a piece of 
fiat glass, which is then immersed in u solution of nitrate of 
silver, after which it is introduced in its moist state into the 
camera. The picture thus taken is developed by subadquaut im¬ 
mersion of the plate in a solution ol' pyrogallie acid with arctic, 
arid ; after which tho plate is washed, and then covered with a 
saturated solution of hypositiphitc bf soda, which serves to fix tin; 
picture. These pictures ore more or less negative; hut the most 
beautiful and decided positives may lie obtained by adding a 
small quantity of nitric, acid to the pyrogatiie solution. Purple 
pictures may also be obtained by using acetate of load, and green 
pictures by tile employment of acetate of lime and ordinary gallic 
acid. Tho pictures tlmg obtained may bo treated as negative 
pictures,"from which positive may be obtainod in tho usifal way. 

Albumen process. - This process is, at the present time, the 
object of much practical research on the part of photographers, 
and it was the improvements recently described by Mr. Fox 
Talbot in this process, which suggested to us the idea of giving 
this outline of the nr# of Photography. Mr. Talbot has succeeded 
in rendering the plate of glass so sensitive, as to lie capable bf 
receiving tho impression or picture of printed characters placl-d 
on a rapidly-revolving wheel, the light employed being that of 
tin electrical battery. Mr. Talbot's method of impauing this 
great degree of sensitiveness to tho glass plate i» as follows:— 
The liquid portion of tho white of nn egg (ulbuniwi) is mixed 
with an oqual quantity of water, aftd spread very ovonly upon a 
■ glass plato, which is then dried at tho fire. The plato thus coated 
with albumen is next dipped into an aqueous solution of nitrate 
of silver, to which a large quantity of alcohol has ,biton added, 
-one ounce of the .mixture containing three grains of tho nitrate, 
like plate is then dried, washed with distilled water to remove 
,«iy superfluous portions (if nitrate of silver, and again coated 
v4ih albumen, in drying whiuh care must be tidentt titat too much 
hegt is not employed. ^ mwtnm j» ftext jajnpftrad of a solution 
of protatedide of iron, an equal volqigo pf acetic acid, and ten 
volumes of alcohol. After this mixtardrAt# stood for two or 
titzfio days, the plato IsMippw} into it.^ir’a fear seconds, after 
”, {Qtntmuedan pggs ljo.) ' h 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


MODERN SCULPTURE.—MARBLE GROUPS FOR THE COLUMN OF PEACE AT BERLIN. 



Tut Column of Peace WH finished in the year 1843, in the square 
known as the “Belle .ilBaawj" in Berlin, and inaugurated on the 
3rd of August, the birfhSbijb.pf the late King Frederick William 
III., who had laid thd'fittt atone of this national monument. 

This monument, eriMpd by'the venerable monarch as a peaoe- 
offoring to generations yet jo oome.waa the deejyjfuthfulex- 
pressions of a heart fell influenced by long yearsof past contest. 
■Well was ha sumemad byhis subjects “The Just,” for perhaps no 
monarch more entirely deserved so distiljguished a title. 

Die execution of this monument proves how completely the 
son has approbated the > comprohenaive idea o£ his father. Al¬ 


though the';,Column of Peace is of Itself of artistic and nationa 
importance, yet the well-known taste for i*tt which Frederick 
^filliam IV. has so often strikingly exhibitcd.euggested to him 
that this noble work was still unfinished. 

To render the syipbol.oomplcti^ jt'.was nsoassary to embody, in 
tills monument, a representation of that united power which 
gained for the trembling German peoplo a sweet peace after a 
deadly struggle; aid that derisive moment was therefore chosen in 
whioh tho lowering thunder-dlouds wore scattered with an in¬ 
domitable courage, and the peaceful sunbeams wore «ain visible 

-the battie of'Waterloo. " Ml 

»■ v 
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Profeaor Fischer, a sculptor, whose “ Shield for the Prince 
of Wales,’’ and “Statue, of Moses," at ^Berlin, had already 
crowned him with celebrity, was amongst those who sent in de¬ 
signs for the national monument. Hi* ideas at enc^ met with 
the King’s approval, and he was commissioned t» put them info 
exeoution forthwith. It was determined that tha lofty Column 
of Peace should be deaerated by four gigantic groupe in marble- 
one at each corner, on a separate pedestal—each to represent 
one Of the nations engaged in the great struggle against the 
French Emperor. We present our readers with engravings of 
two of these emblematic groups, now alnupt completed. The one 
represents England, the other Belgium, and Nassau, and tbo 


veteran, mid the fierceness of the monstwm of the forest, are 
embodied with wonderful truthfulneu. , , 

Until the completion of the column, it will be impossible to 
realise the foil sublimity of the idea to which it agree its origiif. 
Prom the cold Ups of these groups of “breathing marble” the 
spectator may learn as grand a story of suffering, heroism, and 
fortitude, as any to ha found in theapages of history. 'The four 
nations whioh they symbolise were brothers in arms through 
bloody wgr of twenty years duration. On field and flood, 
throughout every comer of Europe ,*thqy flung away life and 
treasure to*r>revent their being absorbed in the great centralisation' 
of Napoleon. The co-mingled dust of gieir patriot dead hae'moul- 
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Netherlands. The remaining two are,*at present, still in 
models, and will symbolise Prussia and Brunswick. England, 
in the full panoply <5f a Boman wariior, but with tha battle-axe 
of the old Saxons, stands with uplifted arm, and in an. attitude If 
fierce determination, over fho body of'his. fallen comrade, while» 

It ie a fine conception, and admirably worked but. . Balghnn and 
Nassau are .represented by an old warrior aitting . on an enraged 
lion, and watching with interest the flight of the arrow whfoh the' 
ardent youth at his aide has just discharged from hi* howi The 
eager impeti^^ of theboy *oldier 4 the steady calmness of foe 


dored now for many a year in the fertile corn-fields of 'Waterloo 
and their descendants can pay no worthier tribute to thmr valour 
and devotion than by oonaeorating one of the noblaat triumphs o 
modem art to the memory of the cauae for which they fought. 

It was the intention of Professor Pfedher to havaahown small 
clay models of these spirited marbles at the late Exhibition; and 
it is to be regretted that circumstances (Occurred which pre¬ 
vented his putting it into exeoution. , 

The'artist who hsa transferred these groups to wood has caught 
the air, attitudes, and fepresaioni of % figures with owing 
fidelity. . 
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Pbotosiuj'KY .—'Conehuted from png* 107. 
whid) it is rapidly dippod one? or "twice in a solution of nitrate 
of silver, containing seventy grains to one ounce of water, two 
farts of acetic acid being added to each three of the solution. 
The plate has now acquired a very high degree of eonaibility. 
It is now placed in tbe camera in the usual- manner, and in order 
to bring sut the picture obtained, the plate is next dipped into a 
solution of protosulphate of iron, containing ono part of a satu¬ 
rated solution diluted with two or throe parts of wster. The 
image appears vory njadilj-. After having been washed with 
wsjt%,the plate is placed in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
which.' ha about ono minute causes sthe picture to brighten up 
exceedingly by removing'a kind of veil which previously covered 
it; after- which the plate is washed with distilled water, and the 
process is terminated. A coating *of albumen or vafnish is a 
useful addition to preserve tho picture from accident. 

With-'the use of such a sensitive preparation na that above 
described, it is in our power to obtain pioturcs of all moving 
objects, no matter how rapid their motion, provided wo have the 
means of sufficiently illuminating them with a sudden electric 
flash. 

Tire question may he asked' -of what use is Photography t 
To this wo reply, in the language of the author of the “ Poetry 
of Science” :—“ By meins of Photography wo ore enabled to 


preserve the lineaments-of those who have benefited their race by 
their genius or their bravery. By the agency of those very rays 
which give life and brilliancy to the laughing eyo and roseate 
cheek; wo jan at once Correctly trace the outline of the features 
we admire, andwfill in those shadowy details which givW'the 
picture the charm of vrawmihtnee. The admirer of nature may 
espy her arrangements with strict fidelity. Every undulation of 
the landscape, every projecting rock or beetling tor, each sinuous 
river, and the spreading plains over which arc scattered the 
hSbies of honest industry and peace, intermingled with tho 
humble tomples-in whi^i simple-hearted piety dolights to lcnccl— 
these, all of these, may, by the sunbeam which illuminates the 
whole, bo feit|fully pencilled uponsaur cheracal pAparations.” 

Tho recent improvements patented by Mr, Talbot will prove of 
great use to the scientific traveller, inasmuch as lie will be now 
enabled to take with him a supply of glass plates, partly prepared 
at home, and by means of a simple addition of*a glass cell to the 
hinder part of tho camera, and the assistance of a few bottles of 
•oliemical solutions, and a small curtain, take any number of land¬ 
scapes, which at theolose of tho day, of the day following, he may 
finish at his leisure, thus rendering him independent of u darkened 
room in which to take his sun-drawn pictures,. 

Of these and various otheas, practically useful and interesting 
applications of Photography we shall say mote bn a'future occasion. 
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BERTHA, IN MUSLIN APPLIQUE. ■ 

Maw, nuts.—-Widow's lawn and Brussels’ not, sufficient of each 
to cut out a bertha, with ample marginembroidery cotton, 
No. 60; Mecklonbnrglt, No. 120; sewing cottons, Nos. 50, 90, 
and 150; and pearl edging. * > 

In our Enumeration of the various kinds of embroidery, we! 
specified “muslin appliqud” as one of those inost in vogue at 
present, - In the Swiss department of the Oroftt Exhibition some 
very beautiful specimens were soon, in polkas, mantles, and other 
articles of attire. These are, however, of so elaborate a character, 
and so tedious fo work, that wo have preferred giving, as a flvfet 
sample of Ibis sort of embroidery, something more easily executed 
and mare generally useful. 

.A seotion of tho design beingjrivun of tho full size, the whole 
pattern must be drawn from it. The sprays gradually ineroaso in 
size to the centre of the back, where tho pattern corresponds with 
that ftt the tower pftrt of the comer. As the dimensions of tho 
bertha must. Necessarily depend on the figure of the wearer, a 
paper patturhjllhould ho out to fit, and from this the size is to be 
taken. Tkeaerign must then be drawn on whitepaper, over which 
the muslin being laid, the pattern may he traced out with a very 
fine eamdVhsfr brush dipped in a solution of indigo, or stono 
bluo and thin gum-water. The Brussels net is then tacked 
underneath the muslin, first all round the edges, and then over 
tho suriaos of tbe bpfim, wherever tlie threads will not inter¬ 
fere with the work. The tracing' is. next to be done, with 
embroidffy ootton No. 60. This is merely running the whole 
of tho pattern over the blue .linos. No fastening onfir off is 
required, the thread b«it>g merely cut off closely at the end of 
every spray or scroll. In tracing avoid going over the same 
place twice, as that part would necessarily bo thicker. Those 
places which are filled in with point-lace stitches may, however, 
bo run twioo round. As the muslin and net being both cut nwn$y 
it is necessary to work them in button-hole stitch for the sake of 
Strength,' Tracing should be c(one in very short stitches, care 
being taken that fire needle should pass under a box of not at 
every ' stitch. A good worker will traao every part a second 
time with the cotton with which, dto sews over the outlines. 
Here the stitches should he tony, only passing through the work at 
points and curves, as the object is to give n firmer appearance 
to, the sewings Some peoplo merely hold in a thread as they 
sow; bat-the mode of proceeding wo have advised is bv far the 
simplest. Every Baft Is tfien sewed over the stitches, being close 
and very- regular. -The only ports not sewed arc those -where tho 
muslin and net are both cut out. These are edged with close 
button-hole'stitch. The thread must he fastensd-off nt the back 
of the work at the end of every needleful, tho new thread being 
run a stitch or two along-the line. Beyond the outer-line of 
sewing, a row of button hole stitch must be worked, as arfedge, 1 
d entirely round the bertha, The pearl edging i» subsequently 
added to this. To avoidoontxaotmg, of puckering the work, 
always hold it so that’-thd timUin is straight on the finger. If 
held bias, it is certain to bp puckered. / 

■When every part is sawed over, the muslin is out aws-V from 
the net in those parts whieh torn th aegromd, a, pair of lace 
scissors being used for this nurposo. Then, in the round, open 
Ipaoet, single oxtdouble msohiin-whjNU are worked (aooorfiing to 
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the, size of the vacancy). The other Opcrfings are filled -with 
English lace. Tho large spade* bf ptMh'Jtet within the sci-uIIa, 
and not forming the ground, may w./ornamented with »n> 
fancy stitches which tlic taste of the worker may suggest. The 
specimen wc have given if. very simple and effective.' A row of 
(hfandykes is made thus; - Darn backw.-irds.jand flu-words, so us to 
fill up three holes of lace; in the next line of holes, fill tun, in 
the next, one, repeat Up the line : make another row, of vliiili 
the points shall meet these points, leaving a diamond of nine boles 
in every space. Do a single spot in the centre of cm li diamond. 
Repeat this pattern, leaving one or more lines of net between. 
The darning is done by taking up one thread and muring the next. 
The thread to be used for this purpose is extremely fine ; it hns, 
indeed, been manufactured expressly for this and similar delicate 
parts of lace-work. 

Muslin applique'may lie transferred to new' not, when the old is 
wont out, with very little trouble. oThe sprig* may then he dif- 
' fercntlj; arranged, according to the fashion. * 


TOILET SACHET, 

MATrKMi.fi.— Three-quartersof a. pound of knitting cotton, 
No. 16; and tapered indonml crochet-book, No. 1 20. A yard ot 
pink or blue ingrain giughaffi. - . * 

This article,' made in the form of e& envelope, is intended to 
hold the night-dress and cap, and.lies on the pillow during the 
day, forming an elegant appendage to the drapery. Tfie lining 
should, of course, be of a tint to sffrt thN’rest of ' the furniture, 
and may be of silk, if preferred ; but, as gingham will wash with 
the cotton, it is less tronblosomi}, , The SMiet is worked in 
crochet, the odgirpj in knitting, for Which, the receipt will ofter- 
wJrds be given. . ' ' a 

Make a chain of 285 stitches, With three more, which you will 
twist; miss these three, and work id d.e. dong tho row. Break off 
at the end. , 

2nd row: D.e., working Of /t^third . of the three chain at the 
beginning of the row', as irtt-were-a d.c. stitch. 

Observe, that as there are bite of thread,left at tire ends of each 
row»they should be jvorked in at the next, which may easily be 
done, as there ore two close squares at the beginning and end of 
evory row. 

3rd row: 2 close squares: then open squares till you conu; to 
within 7 d.e. of the end. Finish wif|U2 close Aquarea. 

4til row: (i) 2 eloS<% 19 open, 4 close, 20 open, («) 5 close. 

6threw : (4) 2 dose, 14 open, 2 close,2 open, 6 close, 17 open, 
(a) 9 oiose. . f\ 

6th row: (4) 2 close, 13 open, 4 dose, 1 open, 6 dose, 15 open, 
(df 18 dose. , 

7th row f (4) 2 close, 8. opbn, IS-dose, 2 open, 14 dose, 12 open, 
*5 dose, (»)'5 op®,, , ' i • 

tlthrow.: (4)2 dose, 7 upon,.4 olose, 2 open, 15 dose, 10 open, 

5 dose, (a) 7 open. * -f 

9tbrow: (4) 3 doso, 3 open, 9 plese, 1 open, 16 dose, 8 open, 

6 dose, 2 open, (a) 3 dose., 1 

10th row: (4) 2 dose, 2 open, 2 dose, 3 open, 10 close, 6 open, 
6 dose, 7 open- 7 dose, 1 open, [a) 5 dose. 

11th row: (4) 2 doss, 1 open, 6 dose, 1 Open, .* dose, 1 open 
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6 close, 1 
open 


open, 


4 close, 7 open, 7 close, 1 open, 2 close, (a) 1 

pen. 

12 tli row: (4) 2 close, 4 open, 4 close, 1 open, 6 close, 1 open, 
■close, 1 open, 3 olose, 6 open, 8 dose, 1 open, 2 close, (a) 

1 open. » .• ' 

13 th row: (*) 2 dose, 6 open, .4 close, 1 open, 4 olose, 1 open, 
3 close, 4 open, 8 dose, 3 open, 1 dose, 2 open, 8 close,< 1 open 

2 clusu, («) 3 open. , 

14 th row (5) 2 close, C open,' 4 dose, 1 open, 2 dose, 1 open, 

3 close, 6 open, 3 close, 4 open, 8 dose, 1 open, 6' close, 1‘ open, 

2 close, (a) 3 open*- . * 

15th. row: ( 8 ) 2 dose, deepen, 8 dose, X 1 open, 2 close, x 
twice, 14 open, * S/elme, 1 ape*, • twige, 2 close, («) S open. 

lflth row: (4 ) 2 dose, 4 open, 7 dose, 1 open, 1 dose, 1 open, 
2 close, 15 ogen, t olose, 2 M, 4 oloee, 1 open, 2 dole, («) 5 open. 

17th row. (4) % doss, 6 ojeb, £ dose, 1 openfl olose, 1 open, 
2 dose, 20 opun|4 aldn, 1 open, 2 olose, (a) 5 open. 

18th rowi (4) 2 dose, 7 open, 4 close, 1 open, 1 dose, 1 open, 

2 close, 10 open, 4 dose, 1 open, 2 dose, (a) 7 open. 

10 th row: (4>2 dose, 8 open, 4 close, 2 open, 2 dose, 11 open, 

3 close, 5 open, 4 close, 1 open, 2 close,*(f) 7 open. 

20 th row: (4) 2 close, 8 open, 4 olose, 2 open, 2 dose, 9 opet^ 

4 dose, fi open, 4 close, 1 open, 2 olose, (») 9 open. 

21st row: (4) 2 dose, 9 open,A dose, 1 open, 3 closo, 7 open, 
4 dose, 6 open, 4 close, 1 open, 3 dose, {«) 4 open, 3 dole, 2 open. 

22nd low : (5) 2 oloso, 10 open, 3 doeo, 1 open, 4 dose, 5 open, 
(i close, 3 open, i dose, 1 open, 3 dose, (a) 3 open, 3 dose, 1 open, 
2 close, 2 open. . 

23rd row: *4) Uf close, 11 op, 

11 close, 1 open, 3 close, 3 open, 


pen. 

23rd row: *4) Uf close, 11 open, 3 close, 1 open, 4 closo, 6 upon, 
icn, 1 close, 1 open, 1 close, («) 1 open. 


"hth row : (4) 2 dOMtropeb, 13 close, 2 open, 11 dose, 3‘opeu, 
i ewe, 3 open, 4 clMjjjRa) I open. 

27th row : (4) 2 ctoio, 3 open, 4 close, 7 open, 4 dose, 3 open, 
7 close, 4 open, 5 dose, 3 open, (a) x 2 dose, 1 open, X 3 tim 

2 close. j 

2.3tli row: (4) 2 dose, 2 open, 4 dose, 22 open, 2 dose, 1 op 
5 i lose, 4 open, 2 dose, 1 open, 1 dose, (a) 3 open. 

2 !t|h low. (4) 2 dose,, 1 open, 4 dose, 1 open, 15 dose, 2 open, 
5 dose, 3 open, 4 dose, 4 open, 2 uloa», 1 ojk'H, 2 dose, (a) 3 

o]»i*n. 

30th low . (4) 2 dose, 1 open, 3 Close, 1 open, 15 dose, 2 open, 
I close, 2 open, C close, 6 open, 2 close, 1 open, (a) 3 dose, 2 
open, 2 close. , - ■ 

.'list row: (4) 2 piece, x 1 open, 3 dose x twice, 5 open, 6 
close, 2 Open, 0 closo, 1 open, 7 date, 5 open, 2 close, 1 open, 2 
cl i‘c, 2 open, (a) 1 closo, 

32nd row: (4) 2 „ 
dose, 2 open, fi dose, 
i lose, 2 open (a) 1 

33nlrow: (4)2 
o clone, l open, 

(a) 1 close. 

3 Ith row : (4) 2 close, v 
5 dose, l opcil, 8 dose, 4 open, 
open, 1 close, 2 open 


. O LUovl, . . .. 

1 close, X 1 open, 2 doso, X twice, 5 open, 6 
isc, 1 open, 7 close, 5 open, 3 dose, l open, 2 
, * dose. 

) 2 dose, 2 open, 4 olose, 4 open, 8 dose, 2 open, 

7 doss, 6 Openy. 8 , close, 1 open, 2 dose, 3 open, 

) 2 dose, 2 optaj.ii'dnse, 3 open, G dose, 3 open, 

8 dose, 4 open, 3 ffose, 1 open, 3 doso, («) 4 
open, 1 dose, 2 open. 

35th row: (4) 2 doso, 3 open, l. doso, 3 open, 5 doso, 4 open, 
X 5 close, 1 opon X, twice, 2 dess, 4 fopen, 3 dose, 1 open, 3 
ilose (< i) 5 open, 1 otoso, 3 open. . 

ru*d li fiinr /'•) rJ(t*n ' A onon K nlf\On 1 rmon O olneo *1 


.. w - 

37th row: (4) 2 closo, 5 open, 4 close, 2 open, 3 doso, X l 
open, 5 dose, X tvrioe, 8 upon, 4 dose, 1 opon, 4 oloso, 3 Open, 
(«) 3 dose, l open, 1 close, 

38th row: (4) 2 dope, 4 opap,4'ak*e, 1 opon, 4 dose, 1 open, 
o . !..»« i ™.« i * “-“*****•“''2 opon, 4 dose, (a) 2 open, 


G closo, 1 opon, 4 dose, 8 
8 close, 3 open. 

3Uth row: (4) 2 c.,:i4a. 3 p,, 1 q,, £ c., 1 o., 3 o. X 1 o., 2o., 
X twice, 1 o., 1 o,, 4 b .,8 o.;m> 0., (it) 1 p« 2 o., 2 oq.2 c., 

3 o., 3 c., 2 o. • 

10th ™w : (4) 2 3 o., 4 e,, 1 o., 8 0 ., 1 o., 2 c., 2 o., 8 o., 8 o., 

3 c„ 1 o., 8 c., («) l 2 o., I o,. E' 0,1 o., 1 e, 1 o., 8 o., 2 o,« ' 
4let row: (4) 2 o.,3 o ( , 3 a 1 o,, 0 c., Wi .,2 c., 2 o., SO., So., 
2 c., 1 o., 6 c,, (b) 1 o,, 2 ft, l o,,}\, 1 8 ., 2 o, So,.', 

“ 0 . t U,WfeW 8 o^ 


- r - 1 - 1 vv-*-«P '•*» * °*« * A* *' $*» * C, » ® . 

44th row. (4) 2 o., 2 oi,4 e., 1 «u, #o., 1 Oq, ip., U q.,4op(o) 
G o„ 2 c., 1 o.. 4 e.., 4 o., X I Ail Aw X MHl* # 8 . . . 
45th row: (4) 2 o., 2 3 o„ 840., 1 0 ,»O 0 q Mm, 2 *, 2 o* 

1 3 o., 2 o., 1 o.,. 4%,, x 1 A) 1 «•» X * fte., 1 o. 

row: (41 sf *2 e.. 2 o.. X iw. w; 4 0 .. 2 a.. 8 4.. to.. 1 e.. 


o., la) a u., i «., in, *«,, *. * a, i «.i A » Mnna, *«., *o., o o. 

4£th row: (4) X*2 0 ., 2 0 ., 2 W«i 4 «., 2,0., 6 <S.,«a., 1 to, 
o., 2 c., (a) 4 o., 3 o., 1 o., 3 t,, * 4 o., 3 o., * twice, 2 o., 2 c., 

n. 


2 o 

7 o. 


o. , 

47th row i ( 4 ) 2 c., 3 o. t 1 c.f 2 0 ., 3 o., 1 0., 1 0 , 1 o>, f 0 ., 


9o., 4o, (<l)4o., 2 c., l o., 8 X l‘«., 2 c., x twice, 1 o., 

3 op. %t 0 . *. 

48tfa row: (4) 2 o., 6 o., 8 o.,. 1 ft.. X 2 o., 10,, X twlot, 3 c., 

9 .O., 4 o.,(«) 8 o., 1 c., 1 o., 8 o,, l o,, 2 c., 1 o., J A,2o„2e.,&o. 

' 49tli row: (4) 2 c,, 4 o„ X 3 c., 1 o., X-wloe, S o’., 18 o., 

4 c., («) "7 o., 1 o., 1 o„ 6 o., 2 o., 3 c;, 9 o. 

50th row: (4) 2 c., 4 o., 2 e., 1 0., 4 c., 1 0 ., 2 o., 7 0 ., 1 e., § 

5 o., 3 c., («) 8 o., 2 o., 1 o., 3 o., 4c., I 1 o., 2 o., II a. * 

51st row; (4) 2 c., 4 o., 4 c,, 1 o„ 2 o., 1 o., 8 o., £«., 2 o. 

6 o., 3 o., (a) 8 o., 2 o., 3 o., 3 c., 1 o., 1 c., U o. . 

52nd rciw: (4) 2 c., 6 o., X 2 o., 2 o., X twice, 3 c,, 3 0., 3 o., 

(a) 19/0., 31 o., 1 o., 23 o. * • ' ;V 

53rd row; (4) 2 o., 6 o., 1 o., 2 o., 3 0 ., 2 o., 7 o., (a) 

54th row: (4) 2 c., 10 Ct, 3 o., 4 0-4 o., (*) 49 o. ■ 

85th row: (4) 2 c, 11 o., 9 c., (a) Of o, 

56th row: (4) 2 e., 12 o., 7 e., (a) S3 o. 

57th row: 2 c., 13 o., 4 c* 57 o., 4 e., IS o., 2 o. 

88 th to 78th row inclusive: 2 dose squares at each end. and 
tho intermediate all open squares. Finish with two rows of 
double crochet. Two of these pieces aro required. * *• 

Fon tme Pointed Piece.—A s the narrow edging with which 
this is trimmed is added ft the sides, thft piece itself is not so 
Wide as that already given. Make a chain of 268 stitches, and 
Work one row in d.c. 

The second is also worked in d.c., hut diminished two squares 
at each end, thus ■■ begin on tha ttamd d.c. stitch, slip 2 , a.o. 2 , 
d.c. till you come to within five of the end, then s.c. 2 , slip 2 . 

Decrease the next and all succeeding rows one square at each 
end, by working on the first four d.c. stitches of tho row 1 slip, 

2 s.c .,1 d.c., after which threo more d.c., the other end being 
made to correspond. 

Tho row succeeding tho two of d.o. is entirely in open square 
crochet, except those 7 stitches at the ends. y , 

ith row: (4) 1 slip, 2 s.c,., 4 d.c., 31 open squares, 3 utpae, 4 
open, (a) 3 close. (Observe that in this .and all the following 
vows, the first open square comes over the second of till) pre¬ 
ceding line. The first and last 7 stitches ore not mentioned, as 
‘ ey occur in ovary row.) 

5th row: (4) 28 u., 2 e., 3 o., 1 c., 2 0 ,, 1 c., (a) :l 6', ' 

Gth row: (4) 24 <>., 3 c., 6 o., 1 0 ., 1 0 ., 1 0 ., («) 3 0 , 

7th row: (4) 23 o., 1 c., 9 o., 1 c., 1 o., («) 3 c : . 

8 th row : 21 1 c., 27 0 ., 1 c., 21 o. 

9tli row: Here the initial begin*. 1 hftvo chosen (m M as 
being n common letter; nny other may be substituted; care being 
taken to place it in tho exact, centre of tho spaoamdicatcd bo- 
tween the brackets. 19 o., 1 c. (7 o., 1 c., 2 o.,2 e,, 3 o., 3 c., 
11 o.), 1 c., 19 o. 

10th row . 12 o., 3 e., 3 o.,< c. (8 o., 3 c., 1 o., 1 e.,, I a, 2 c,, 

2 o., 1 e., 10 o.), 1 c., So., 3 e., 12 o. , - 

11th row: 10 o., 1 o., 8 o., 1 c., 1 o., 1 c. (10 X 3 o., 

2 X twice, 10 o.), 1 1 o., 1 o., 3 o., 1 c., 100 ,- Jr 

12th fow: 9 o., X 1 close, 2 o., X twice, 1 e.,4Kjfe'« 2 c., 2 o. 

2 c., 1 o„ 1 «., 1 o„ 3 c., 9 o.), Te., * 2 o., 1 c„ 

13th row : 9 o., 1 c., 3 o., 1 c. (11 o., 2 o., 2 o« _ 

11 «.), 1 c., 3 o., 1 e., 9 0 . 

1 ith row: 9 o., 3 c., (12 o., X 2 o., 2 0 ., X tqjpi^ jb, 12 o.), 

3 c., 9 o. ; ■' . V; ■ 

15th row: 8 o., 3 c. (12 o., 2 c., 1 0 ., 8 c., 2 c., 1 ff., 1 c., 

11 o.) 3 o., 8 o. >' 

16th row. 6 o., 1 o.. 3 o., 1 e. (11 o., X 2 e., 4 twice, 

2 c., 12ft|.), 1 «., 3 o., 1 c., 6 o. -5e* 

17th row : 4 x 1 «.» 2 o., X twice, 1 o. (10 h., 2 c., 2 o., 

2 v., 3 o., 1 c., 11 o.) * 1 dose, 2 o., “• twice, t e„ 4 o'vc 
18th row: X 3 n., 1 c., X twice, 1 o., 1 o. (7 u,, 1 e., X 2 o., 

2 c., X twice, 1 o., 1 c., 2 o., 1 c., 10 o.), 1 o., 1 o., X 1 e., 1 

X twice. 

10 th vow : 3 o.,« 0 ; 3 o., 1 c. (7 a., 4 c., 2 o., 2 c., 2 o., 1 c., 

2 o., 3 o., 6 o.), 1 e., 3 o., 3 c., 3 o. 

20th row: 8 o., 1 c. (8 0 ., 2 c., 2 o., 2 e., 4 o., 3 o., 2 o., I o., 
6 o.), I c. 8 o. This is the last row of the letter. 

21 st, row: 8 o., 1 o., 3? p., 1 c., 8 o. 

22nd row: (4) 8 o., 1 e., 9 o., 1 c., 1 o., (») S o. 

23id row: (4) 7 <)., 3 c., 6 o., 1 o„ 1 o., I c., (<f) 3 o. 

24throw: (4) 0 o„ 2 n„ 3 o., 1 e.,'2-o,, 1 c., (<‘\3 o. ' ,) 

25th row : (4) 10 o., 8 c., 4,o,, («) 3 c. 

„, 28th row: Opon square dramfe except the ends. 

27th: All d.c. 

It will be remotnbored that when the letters 4, «. occur, the 
stitches between Ore to be .topeated hciwards, thoqB fidipwing the 
a being the centre of the lino, whother fow»r many., , 

The knitted edgings sir. trimming this Socket'gtven sejia- 
rately; tho narrow owe trims the point, whidinPhen sewed to 
tire top of one of the aqunres; Ihe two aqtuixee tee then sewed 
tsapther at the bottom and sides, and the biaftd loco goes all 
IteuST The whole is lined with Wkpr ginghS. 

, WOTTED TMX. 

fifef* trlmmtng the 3bBet Sachet.) 

MxrmsUti —Enlttdig cotton, No. 20 ; knitting needles, No, 18. 
dost on twelve stitohes, and knit ong plain row. 
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# o», 2 e.; 



THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 
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KABBOW BDWNG. 

(Pbr the Potottf#* Sachet.) 
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■. jut*/*, Cart on wren 

• ■# 

Artiwi Knit'3, tiaWoS, kai*'|!wg»ti:erj'make S,taJt 2. 

3rd : ?lam knittJng, ■;• ■ ^ • ‘' ■ 

4tk : i ‘E. 2, m. 2, k. 3 &,Vlj<4ifeS itf* A le. 21, k. 1. 

* ' ■ - **-' >, 5 St: X. 3, 

; p. 1, k. 4, p. 1, 

’' k. 2. 

8th; K. 6, 


J Vv " I 

‘i .. ’ i ; ill.. 

. ■ ., ;55 

■ ■ 


W'#K 

••caty fxh 

;#r m 


,10th: K. 1, 
m. 2, k. 


tffiw*. 2, p. 1, 

. - 

f^I2th-: -Oust 
. /•off 3p k. 2, k. 
2 t k. 3. 

28 patterns 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


joining him, ami m ton 
itodlanitioiis of war. The 


— 1'I ^ » I || I Miiil n l..ay ..,».ti I M .II r- ■ I » 1 I|| w ill I I l ■H ill ^i ■•Stan—S tan S O ra sra— * ,* " 1 t‘ ■ i .ta i 

MsHgm ‘Qt^neii) the Lord sfttGuiiiehborg,. lift m |>#rtkuh» 

i-eiidi|k fcfttftg Wfopniu# in thd hyft if ftp .people hy his enkt 

e ftg M roa . The '^wstatrv of the wmton «rr •Lncvme’lost all 
putfehiw, and pqme of the yowg »ou M»# hi arflrijf'fo^ his 
■ ca^itihgitet While lio era* at w«m, aad disihtatled the .Jfilftjtiisi 
tftns, tad drove him. and hie i etemCrs oitt of the uiatrict without 
of %<dnglo man. Afte%1hi8 the excitement became every 
day theater. The heated imagination of thp ptqmloftetajjivpd 
tip iagns and omens before their eyes, portending the struggle 
that W*'. jsViat.io tafe plwie. ( Flames of fire were said to leap 
uight^«?w the battlements of lordly towors. A man in armour 
’ fifed aaefi in the heavens fifing before a man without armour. 

I, Ejeryftftg oombmod to rouie the ardotnr of the peasantry, and 
tuni&^'itppeartiiicPH, which at any other tirao would have been 
' eansldjBSsd unwortliy r>l notice, were lAikod upon as Bure omens of 
'victory, 

JiOopoldj about tlus time, returned in triumph from an expi di- 
til >n against -Aland, and rwoto to chastise the insolence of thp 
(Mhfedct aUon The feudal lords wujounood tin it intention ol 
the cantons rettsivid fifty-lhieo 
Rs were burning With the deairo to 
^ wipe irttt the disgrace of former yftur*. and only regretted that, on 
ongtMbeg ft 9b noble a pastime, they had not enemiLs rnoio 
•VROrthy of tbmr awards. " 

tfri, SehSlfeit*, and Unterwald first tom in Arms, and ealhdupon 
tho other cantons to join them, horno alone in id back The 
hi at MtpJUotS in the wai weu distinguished by the fright ltd alro- 
ufips tsuptnUtod by the nobles, lion henna, a town which had 
give!! ft ij« ndWenoe to the Swiss, was taken by stem, and all 
who 0StylpM;£hcfiam«* wore put to the sword, without distinction 
of *gV or sex. licopold’s at my was followed by cart* oiuTjing 
rop«h to-hang ftg prisoners. 

i bftpyft that the Iftkr. would attack Zurich, a* his 
“ f ‘ 3 ‘ ... ^ (.jk, am ,y 0 f the confederates, numhoririg 
i In all, hastened to oeinrpy It. Ho then 
A hft Jfto of march, and directed his whole foiuc 
itM&e other unprotected'statons The Swiss, 
hdbo &e protection of the bnighew. and followed 
h Of iwtefo IBSftftfly toajk tip their pofition tn a 
dies of lrako Scmpeoh. 

cud to the sttdtfic tilth his splendid cavalry au'd 
Isry, composed chiefly of rmitvrt, or strolling 
t totith of Europe, On arriving at the,foot the 



batids, frtftj’. 

hill. Hid iMblM diStiuwutod, hud gayn their hqfeos to tbeij squirts, 

IjnjVaL. * ML . JfcJlJh 1.. VnJLi.*** tl lwavi...k£l 


|n todghtly 'fashion, against "bass fee-key" 
fttosl presented by the two armies was staking. 
Efltftm were mostly scythes, clubs, or oftBjsw 
' lift -protection against the weapon* of thaw 
ft tMaw flttte^id to their left arts** to 
11 itol Stay iitoaberod. in all only thhMo 


pe«S® 

Tho 
f pears} 
entailed 
wurduff 
hundred 

The cm the ,coutr»gy, were rated In att ol froiii head ^ 

to loot, (mdtol they miuchoii onward, four thousand strong, their 
weapons glanoing iuHhe sun, and their gilt - hi lmots ghttoring 
brightly in all “ the pomp, and pride, and ciremustanr c of glorious 
war,'’ ; th«y ptotontod jiti array that wight well sluice tonor mtw 
thcirelito'i^ men lens fearless than the bud} {bountnmuih who 
awtiMsdlulls' onset. But tho battle is not to the strong alum?, 
it is to too vigilant, tho active, the hravoj, and tho lcsult of ilus 
wax » strihiog iustiruco of what may be »d> 1 ' vo'd by stiong uiws 
and s&totltodtto, ’ ‘ « , 

put to#® fofwed themscl' e« into a sumed phnl»nx toe 
spoarji# tho fourth rank projot tiug ssmeifeot m front, aiwi tons 
advanced to .the attauh. TJio Baron d« Hanpnbourg, an eipiv 
j lenooll wajyior, feared the dwterniina'ton of the Swiss, and ad* 
vi si d thp dftm to Send for h resufve which he hml left liehiuil, nMr 
Zm ich jUs iipitunis wore laughed to scorn. The nobles,.how-’ 

< \ or, wished Peopold apt to engage porsonalfy » % o>om!«ti, at, < 

11 hast,'to remain on horaebaoli;.' “ What!" Was hi*' top^ fo* 
iln n soluitatujh*, ‘t Will teopoltf of Austria look On while his 
baton- aro djittgfo* him .* STo; I will sftftm cohiiuef o» rctodnj! 
on tin fhld ’ 4 *• / tl •, • p ’ 

Thu is* rualieilon to we oneinultor With load Otin, to#y*Brn 
obliged to ha\t snddanly Wore the waU of sto'rii whteto 4riwe® 
tMi propms. li was m sate that they 1 attempted to hreak 


tbtough the dense imest of lam o*, tiu. ,r best and bntvest were 
flung bank bleeding and dispiritnl "Fhon situation was cvciy 
moment boeoimng’moro perilous the wing* of (he Auduui 
army gradtully aAvUneed,' »° *» to form 0 ooncarc, and thioatenud 
to otoftaak ami uwgowd them. They warn also in momon^y 
dread of tho arrival of tfco'rtoprve, to attack them m the icto 
Tho devotion ofoae man saUUd them, aru&vou toe vu'tory. 

Arnold Stfutbttt do BTiitltdlried, a native pf tho ,Canton of 
Untorwnirlcn ~(hw name deserves a ptocc in mm’s mumout* 
through all tune) —rushed forWSfdt and crying out, “ I'll opon a 
way for you' toko tore of my wife pad iftijdreii 1 bwitzmlaml 
for evci!” grasped a number of spcttjs in hiS dras, and forcing, 
them together, ^ifforcd them to pWmtrsto h« Sam hudy. JJn 
i cimtrymon rushed into toe opening With «wwd and a*o, and. tin 
nobles were routed with frightful slaughter. Their taidiless 
squires had fled with tho horses, and flmh masters, pnounilieri d 
by their heavy armour, were unable to fly, and for many a ti lie 
were mt down without worry. Its the moantiu«! the advnjir 
oi Luiemo, tho huroiu Gundoldiugto, the second hiun of tin 
day, was dying of hjs wounds. One Of his couutiynirn uj>- 
proached, and cukod film to entrust to him the folfihnoid ol 1 w 
lastwisheg. But the subjoeto which at that moment of* upu d tin 
thoughts of >tlio dying, magistrate we»« tho libarty and happims. 
of his counhy. “ Tell my fi'llow-citisona,” mod hfo in a folu i - 
ing unoe, “that the last advioe of Ouiiiloldingori was nevii to 
.Si— — -a* — *- • -■••*-'— *— 1 —“w than tom y« at 

,f ha ciowm d 
Vt|, and 

Bfitv and oi In 
Id gvwvli'ei. Hut 
awlil llOttVt in so 


allow any ttdvoyir to mntinuo hi offleo 
This is Hie wish of ono who ymys that 
with victory and prosperity.” This 
established tho liberties of the Swiss 
Of Winkclnod Wl know, nothing but 
words now have oomo down to us but th 
»<uqb U death and swli winds, uniting in . _ 

^touching a mnnni'i, paternal affection tad apjtat patriolwui, .no 
StifStktut tp socuit to him a glouou* nnmOTtouty A tudo m nm- 
ment over the fountain oi Rtimta, the chief town of "too canton >1 
Unterwaldeu, has Wu omrawroti d to tpr toemurj of tin man i ul 
id tho deed. His coat of uAil was for along tlrfopimuud m 
tho Arsenal, and upon tho wfljtside from EnnnUioid, a londv mil 
mouldering fiflapch hoary with ago, kuuwn ea 'VV'inkehuds 
Cli.ipul, stood until tho begioning pf the present oeniuty. ^ 11 u a 
a simple at A voucrabk' moturiptat j ifot" the wars which rolli d mn 
Swttoerland, nr tuunton. wlth.^i ftp’tout of Buropc, at Ihe mm 
moftoemont of (he present ocniury, sw^it nwijr.&fo and min> 
other relies of the ncliievcsntato Of ftnjfStadoifl gemratwn ot a 
p*ti intin iieople. A k 

■Winkelriod ranks neSt to "WiBinnjAilliftftis'e^ttmaliort ol tho 
Swiss, flw exploit lias been mlcfthtod ft tntlhy a homely ball id, 
tad ids memory is ensbfftod ft tho tomfr of tho pooph Om «t 



11 - 


0I» pooto ft Jftj^Wiftdorer m hmt/ 

Itad”)* hft s*i' ‘ “ . 


■ to fta WifM too m sti-uus too 

__ \ f> ' •' 

1 *• * Make way J& 

Made waj fia Itboity, .uni dicj t 

“ )t must not be , this slay, Tflftfftrifli ** 

Annihffstes fUc opprwsor’s yoword, 

AU bwltsctlaacl is in the fielil, 

Sira will not fty, sira etaaotyiSH— 

She must not fill 5 her ftttevftts 
Hors gives tar ta fimnottalftits. 

Few wore the niutoftikne csuft'hossl, 

.Bat every ItecaiSWalasV' 4 
* Airficlt a* llA# im M 

.. On v 

+tt «d depead or eft ) 

ntotod tei-Ata*M wtofeMM 
Ttavesoaads noj.fotta wuauwr Agra, 

The Who W a noifler.wimo ,,' W , 

Vsnuirked pc Mood gmW tos tbropir. 

In rumination detaitalta*, ' 

BN ysa might ert fW BIIlt ll ft-'gfoHh 
--- • tew | 

' i 


u 


Vta eufiUtMsftit’ 
i,tU 



V 

rftrttob Ofifi bn%. 


thffn tion^' 


Thwileifrwastli ameaftBt won i- 
*Maft «ayJ»#i»o«ty !-M» ciled. * 
Then ran, with Jams extended wide, 
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AST) MAGAZJDfp OF ART.,. 
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. Asifbisdear«»t Mends toelssp j 
Ten upcM.i he swwtsritbin jhis-e-—■ 

or '®* 1 ■ ■“ 


. Maks wgy^fu^Btwrty rJ ;, , h ■ 


I 



, ‘ ’ < 

■ "*■ And throuRh theAiutW»r|iij»li»«<!««, '• ' '* 

*• rwlriiltto spear. tormwh ArnoM’e heart; 

An szrttutoat* eeutd not oveathtow 
A eiiy wife * surer Wow.' % 

-*“Thus SwltaarUuMagainwaa free ; * 

IJlHidsStti mods way for Hbort)- i” ' * 

STATISTICS OP THE MANUFACTURES OF PARIS. 

M. Emnwui, the oWf «*ponpnt anil defender of the principles of 
froo trade in Fr«m«s, Calculates tho Talue of the annual product 
of Parisian industry at ftomfi55,534,000 to £56,678,000. There 
arc 325 principal branchy of trtda, and 61,000 waiters, each of 
\Aiom pay for whet is termed a patenV-th#t fa, a license to carry 
on any paiticular trade, theprioe ofwhioblfcflniw varies accord¬ 
ing tn tho nature of the business or profession of the holder. 
There "are al*» 3*2,530 workpeople, sif wiirtfo 201,000 am men* 
112,000 are Vdinon);.8Bd 24)S8b ebildrcn. 

Paris ia 12' dirtriofe, termed wrondmerrtenU, The 

tiret an»ndi»aet»t««iixliidi the carriage trade ia carried on, 
pi educes to tha val uh|g 41.018,000. The Second arrondisacment 
produces £7,02t,0Q^^OThe third employs 32,000 workmen, pro¬ 
ducing £5,038,00*^ fourth (fa* employment to 21,000 
workmen, prod»clnjfp2,8«6,000. Tie fifth employs 61,000 
people, produ<!ing £B,f01,000. The girth employs 63,000 work,’ 
nwn, and produce* £9,822,000. This last arrondisacment i»' 
.■specially Parisian. In it the artisan in, as ft wore, ■ magician, a 
Prut.ns: he erools in every branch. Tl» r*w materials used we 
of hitlo value; it is theskfli awl'genius of the Parisian artisan 
which gives a titolfoy y*lo» to ujsiariftte fotrinsicsHy wart!tie*s. 
11 bore that spfttja -good#,am ■msnuf|i^i^-^sni)y,ti»ri»By, 

SO lilWiabna rtanen ■ w i**.hfc.Alll J *Lm±iJn A—l —«...a. 1 - fl \! .a « 

> |>w*ed mmf. 

>-known and sought 

.r^orijl, :' ^ff T |>rodwction of colours far 

i^suaecsifol.bramjh.pf Parisian industry, as 
“'At^fiiaal pearls. Hey are made irf 
'f*Hjk » substance colled “ oriental 
tiie wales of a small fresh. 

; water. 

41,000 work- 
'¥wfr. related ill i, 

i aighfh *ts#t»y_s HLfiOfi W<h*f&bt 

, «*» krew&g. . $|p gntii num. 

„ £8,182,000, Thqtewth employs 
8% etortiSSi hnmbijii * 
. Inttiy, tire ferdftb, 


^' ■ '■ ^8T-BUI|^ro@ ? ,; 

otPtidtlchaek, 

*•*■» “’entifol' fish* haring ifo 



T( 

but tons„lirushos, ;0»iuw,umi»«a»8, 

.■mil a hundrad “ 
after in every pgti? 
jmititera fonns *' 
docs also tiie 
ciuiill globulus of ,j 
essence,’' but wj 
water iiah, softened 
The sevont|»:,i 
men, and twddiirtif 
character to th ft' 1 

and produce*.^ 
paper-! 
burs 15,00t» 

20,000 workmen^! 

19,000 ^eorkoMp, 
whieb is the great 
numbers 70,000 war 
c]K'cial branches of ) 
bronco work, upi 
.1793,000; hat imp _ 
producing £035,000. 
mid imitation jewirili' 
rlcvor wuirknien, and - 
duatiou of these lustoic 
vase*. ehaiidoUors, cups; . 
servcdly celebrated,’ 

Paris, despite its gaieties 
fauturing city than Tsinden. 
population of.wo 
per week. The . .veiygc 
■ Is. 4 'd. for it vonjan, 
numbers «rf persons fit# mnplayfkpt. 
l’s^yafonii there aft un[ed anw^ily, fpt’! |^te e SW^mg '^teitet 
waits, 80,000 ll»s. pf orange ptithls, t&MO Ijto, pt' : rofe .{arras, 
.32,000 lbs. of jessamino fiowors, 32,00dlks, nf violVti, fMJim Ihg. 
ftftubereiu^Jij^OOO lbs.'of migniohs*|e, ahd 16,0(K) lba.of lilgp. 

. ' I. . 


L and brean&riL 

j £3,967,000. Amongst the 
“ |»r are those of 

’ m 


at. >' » ' ‘i> , •* js-' .-lT — '/'i p f; S 7~TU ’ ~"p ,*TT< 

men 'with' priefcly hones, sgtoStiJiat tlwfltyfr’ .'asit(;;a 
sort of ’sealy cuirass extending 

rem^kahlf'Tibo’it it, however, is p>'» great attWthmiJM3f''&y tlio 
nw^t- to' its oUsprtng. It nonatrutd* a neft for t&ii with «S hsfoih ■ 

, Care, though of course not so nuich^ogjStiljiltytj'iSs a bir^; ggid for 
this purpose carries small pieces Of ipu£ht,la:itt : mouth, ; '-/: 
from a great distance. j^I these |ieoa® together with‘minute 
particles of send, it collects into one spot,- and,, having allowed < 
fcm to settle at the bottom, it smears them over withrl/ttrt' 0 ? 
glutinous excretion, which ifttachos thorn finely. It tiumj^Btses 
them together by a peculiar movement of the body, frequently 
striking the mass with its pectoral fins, os if to .ascertains whether 
it has acquired the necessary consistency. . . • 

Singularly enough, eaci^ fish labours akmc, find guards its 
work with the most watchful jedbusy. Murderous ocmflipts 
sometimes take place when two offlBB** of the little architects 
, dispute the possession of any of the necessttty materials. Without 
any other instnimont than its mouth, each gises to^stlwr pieocs 
of weeds, of old n>ot|, of sedge, and 'fhebii fhtan fesgthVflic, 
generally so as to form a cavity somewhat, rcsembltt^s.lifuly’s 
msiif in shape, tlic roof being inched over with the utmost earn, 
and the glutinous mass of which we have before spoken, always 
forming the foundation. The entrance is atways from nhnvc, and 
thu utmost care is taken to make it as smooth and an otmi,.as 
possible, so that the owner may glide in without; teydlfillndlSy'.;,^ 
The foot that it is tits male Which doee all' this,' -fit/kit It ’onb of 
the greatest anomalies in natural history. Aqjiltigat thwlower 
animals it is the female which foreseessdl the wants of the younf;, 
and provides thorn With food and shelter. Ibri tifo stickle¬ 
back not only fits up the dwclling-plo.cc, hut duiipg fiH^dpg 
aaason nature clothe* Mm in the gayest Colima,» whlSrP'die- 
plays himself at tho entrance of the nest, to' tft&M. (Jfo fchtalea to 
deposit their eggs in |o commodious # iminiypli.’'' “He belly, 
instead of tho ordinary whito colour, asstime* a roseate hue, and 



In. 

it on this 
%rd,' about 
^ in ■ 
care. He ’ 
V'm.&rtp' 
•oaroh of 
.»t last 



they arc 


t;gis T e' : gretti, 
fwatphed tile 


the grey of % back gives plaap to blue, or a 
As soon os tho fish hit* finished ft* nest, 
brilliant Uvcry, it goes in.search of thd fomrisv 
. to spawn, to induce them to follow him, sod dep 
tho recoptacle which be lias: prepar»d ! w}th.:to , 
shows them the nest, he enlarges the eutnup' 
pushes them in. As soon as one hoe eft, l. 

and the quantity of eggs whfob tiBW l 
beoomes very great. But his task is pot 
fo WiMieh and defend them until tiUdTbre 
dm**** Ashe*, and even of libq females, 
fjjp'.^pxtremdy fond of footing, 

tendadthi: eggs, whop-tho yatoigsoite 

wiA food,,aud defend* thum feom s 
■ aeslduitv ia' that., of a' )$$>■ jp^F**d* : Ifor efc 
aide to proridafag ..tfecmaelUrgs- ; 

. «iA Freneh naititrelist, Mi Ciirtjj,, weftk' 

attention to the haMfe of the sticfelokstejk; — r _ 

whole preecsstif W»o coh»tv«at|.on of;the i ni?st,' ,th(} ; 'laying of tire 
Uggs by tbc female, and tho.oare ; teW of thcm'by the malo. He 
hhs qaen him supply tiie ywmigwith food,-* and defend them, grid 
■|3ii.i||iw8^>»t whsgt they Mlve bocotite, eufficiontly' hardy fa iessyo ‘ 
that they may bwomo acquainted with the 
» V -and, in. short, -lias discovered a thodbnnd 
wjiHoguis between Its habits an# those of birds. 8om 
details with which he has furnished'ns are certainly very tn 
!• “ The sticlclebaqk," says he, “ has f be foresight to oovet* thb'it^st 
heavily with sand, to prevent its being swept away by the waters; 
ijS^htirey.'ghre .tqp^wr. the,materials of which ^p,y^‘lpwlf fo 
>hiriop<|md, by'mWftsiof focpsucous exorofipti t wft?-®'^t»dos’%Bi ‘ 
their bodies, - To niekp auro that *11 part* ■ vtUbfi mUStre united 
•• #»fitsufiW«*f, aol&ty, .Jho (bill wipends.^lttsilf 'in tire wptor 
JMtwy akav»'%j^ mpfid 

: Wlpipofal tbi* mean* auy 

f iVot his dwplilWiWhiijt a**'w4 iptopdrly cowtrueted.at once 
oottic loose and detached, and.lre instantly darts down, and 
repair* the defect. During sin. ^nti*o month,he is the silo 




THE H4JJSTRATEH EXHIBITOR, 


guto&iifi iif l*y vit’ifc, wad be b» to 

dated them, jjjapmly against 'the *ttsiks.;nf Other ftshee*but 
a^daat fU''BMVte end unnatural a p p igtee of the parent* 
e frwwaati wf. . |fc removea the etones.whiSi accumulate |t the 
mouth pf thensst, he outage* the opening, and by the tifigtiUr 
vibmtion* of his tal and fine he change* and purifies the -pater 
la fihe nidjjbbpurhood; and, ifi short, he never relaxes his tender 
care of the young until they are fully able to provide for them¬ 
selves” 


was lied to a closer observation. The peoultiur bkok appearance 
of the plaoe which the flakes had left first attracted his'particular 
attention. Examining more closely, a nest eras discovered, in 
whioh were amoving a number of W( tadpoles. These were at 
ftrsttaken for the tadpole* of fMWj gnd* to test the' attachmeBtlof 
the old flshos to the spot, some' pains to %*- 

perimont upon them; PeuSlngforo few minutes, the V&o fisfcoa 
returned slowly tod cautiously, lookinganxiously tew*W» the 
nest to see if it had been disturbed. ‘ They approached w within 
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»m OF twit OAjWBBOSTKMI, O* St«KI.WIAC?P. c 


At the meeting of tho American Association at New Haven, 
Prdftmor Agassis made an interesting communication «u the 
“ care which certain fishes take rf their young." After referring 
to the general disbelief wifewhita Stories of flsbea taMngearo 
of their young have been received, ho stated that receptiv, whflfe 
engaged in collecting Uusecte along the sboree'of Jjake 8bb^g0* : ' in 
Maine, he was lad .to obeetvc themetioni* of'a couple if fiat-fish, 
whnh at his *pp«ce& left tha-stare 

deepen 1 water. This movement being several times 4u|wtedJ' he 


V'VaiV 1 ’ ’ 


'six rtr oight ftmt bf where he«todd. f "rfcjjtyf were evidently not in 
Sq^rch of‘food, tod to taotlito tefM liM ft l jHi liy Wore seeking 
theptntoationefthetfdiAldf Im*eafenMflftdwn'Tepcatodly into 
ti*e fat Ifittritod to it, only 

served tofHgbtethwn stag',*? * hrief.petibffi.theyjihvBrittbly 
returned ^ Or'fifteen minutes afterwards 

tlAf Hr ishpf llfnrtb and fifth times, with the 

'eatne' teshtt.''depression among tho- uralsas*’ 
tflants'i" •’ •'« ' ‘ ' 
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PUZZLED. ■ *•. « f ... 

_ _ * • 

It appears that a number of youths have come before an old 
pilot, to bo examined by him as to tbeirprofleieucy in. navigation. 
On the one aide ore the examiner^ “ndmatho other ^ho oxi¬ 
dates. If flic aspect of the first is not quitesc magisteriftl.ai it 
might be, the puzzled Took of the young sailor underArial, with 
finger on lip and half-olosod eyes, 1% a yfltoient evidence of the 
nature of the examination. And the varied expressions of the 
lads: one attempting to prompt his friend in a whisper, another 
making inquiry of his fellow as to the matter under discussion, 
and a third, in whose whole person—faeo, bat, body, arms, legs, 
feet,—is shown but one feelSg of profound attention;—is nofctho 
whole a triumph of artistic composition ? The benevolent look of 
the questioner, in which just a shade of raillery peeps out, is well 
contrasted with that of a sitting figure, who appears to view the 
proceedings with considerable interest-just as a father might, 
were his own son standing in the place of the young sailor. The 


THE YOUNG SAILOR 


is examining hbnl, Well may he be disconcerted when, after his 
first voyage, he>.quaX rss M shout “maWsails” and “ topmasts,” 
“ flying 4ibs” «nd “sparikir booms." “ When a mere tyro is 
.examined by a professor,’’ says Rabelais, 11 it is like running 
down a young hare with an experienced hound.” Such an ex¬ 
amination is enough to disconcert the boldest. There are jew of 
„ua who Jhave not, at seme period of bur lives, stood in just the 
same predicament as the ypung sailor-hoy. Tips commoner of 
St. Boniface, who has crammed for bis “ little go,” stand* abashed, 
and puzzled at*somo simple question from Ids begowned and 
reverend examiner, «STho medical student, who has Worked hard 
at homo,' and been punctual at “ lectures” for at least the six 
months previous to hSs."going up," blushes and stammers when 
some old praotitioncrirHin ibcrncthy, for instance—asks him whais 
he would do iutsuoh arid such a caao of dislocation, or what ho 



’^f'-Vuioh iv*’''» >,’* 

would prescribe in'jifeW'iijsdV'itih 8 fever! The military cadet, 
who is known asXcX^*** 'to the 

college, all at once 'laSoS ftfo** 8 g«VexWdl 

propounds a point of -engfiibStfli^wil^'&'a'friaSfitW'^ 
what it is commonly tfcqght ip the books. The best scholar in' 
the whole school, the top of the class and the vet of the niaatdt, 
easts down bis eyes when, at some ChristrAs show-day, a quiet- 
looking man in spectacles inquires of him respecting acme Greek 
root. And thus It is with all of its. ■■ Bride ourselves as we will 
on our knowledge and experience, We are certain to find some one 
who knows better than we. Audit ia just possible—poarifts, 
we repeat—that oveestbe oxamiuem ihemeelvo; might be puzzled 
were they submitted to alike ordeal. lust possible that the old 
pilot, who knows every rope of the ship, can ta&joamedfy Of her 
“lines” and “pointS,” and is capable of holding forth for an hour 
at a time on all matters of seam a ns hip ,, would pause ^questioned 
about affairs not pertaining to his profession; nay, not Only fea¬ 
sible, but ’p^ }ikely indeed. Thibbrings us book to our picture. 

f * ' ■ 


(From « Pabilinp by R. Jordan.) 


globe otnd maps, tbo inkstand add bocks, the irnpromptu table—on 
Which an old sail does duty for doth—the rough seats, the homely 
walla* and the timber roof of the. apartment, ure all in character. 
Upon the success of the maiKBuvi-e concerning which thO,{Rot is 
questioning the youthful group, may depend, somtf day, pethfipa, 
the lives of themselves and othbfs; and who can tell how many 
tender feelings may he bound up with tho welfare of those lads ? 
Out upon tho wild sea, they are unknown or forgotten by the 
world. They go and come upon their adventurous voyages, and 
are only so many carriers of merchandise from toad' to land. 
Thejsgrow up to bo men, and pursue tho same earaer, and we 
take no heed of them ashore. They are paid thdr wages, and 
drey spend them—the Agio we seldom inquire into—and go to sea 
•gain, ifut as they sail across the broSd Atlantic, or are idle, 
ico-locked for months together in the Biitor seas, it may bu that 
thero iue hearts at homg whioh fondly heat for the rough, uncared- 
for Saitoh. . Society owes hist no null debt of gratitude and 
duty. • » , 
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KINEMATICS; OH, THE TKANSFORMATION OF MOTION. 


. 'i&hjfe'Jhkt'of'ito soiehco of mechanics whic^relatos la the moans 
: tty the 'dSrdctien and VclooityBf one given motion may bo 
( ttoli*!for«m4 into those of anothttt, i» 'culled, by eminent writers 
subject, “Kin Antics, v frnnstho Greek verb kinto—^o put 
in'iftMion. Thefii-st work in which apy attempt, was nude to 
• fic&i fKbiubjeot systematically, m the Thtalhtm MachihaADt ' 
" ufheupoia, published in k7‘2t. film next important stepwas 
made 'by Wbtigo, who delivered lectures on -the subject at the 
Polytechnic School, in Arif, in I794,c The system adopted by 
*. this colebrtited geometer, was partially modified and published by 
MM. lAnx und Betancourt in 1808, under the title of “ AaEssay 
on iKh Composition of Machines." "impfcre pointed out the proper 
'' mefitod which should ho - pursued in- troatibg of this subject, iB 
; his- “ EsSay on the Philosophy of the Sciences.” publiBhod in 
1884. I.60turo8 on Mechanism, including the doctrine of Kine- 
mattes, were for ths first time delUrored in tho University of 
Cambridge, tu. 1837, by Hubert Willis, M.A., F.K.S.j Jacksonian 
l’rofipwpof Natural and Experimental Philosophy. His ingenious 
' and original views on this subject havu since been published in 
his wS^ttititkd,' “ Principles of Mechanism,'” London, 1841, 
Asthet toetemcttlieue d Author's treatise might he considered too 
ubstruSe for non-mullu-matiCal .readers, wo shall confine our te- 
marlw Mid -Hlustotfons on this subject chiefly to tho system of 
MM. Laws add ItOtancourt. According to their views, the 
motiajw of. tho parte of machines are either Itcclilinettr, Circular, 

, or Curvilittear i that is, in a eiraight line, in n cirri,:, or in a 
airvij Mid. cash of those may bo continuous oi- alternate in 
direojSpA^Altt is, uniform or reciprocating. Thu six motions 
avis* ■&*»». this combination udmit of being again combined two 
and two, 4a twtoly-one different Ways, each motion being sup- 
potoiiVitto to be combined witli itself. The object of every «imi>le 
nmcMBn-fcaing te counter-ehauga or communicate those motions, 
the fifitowfog syotcmatic tabio wilt include them all. 

■ v'H'tiAm ran nMumramtAttim or itunoM. 

liootitinear Motion may bo changed into 
■ ' 1. Continuous Rectilinear Motion, 

2. Aitottuito ItsetiUneor Motloa, 

; 3. ONttWMi Circulbi- Motion. 

4. AltoriiAte Circular Motion. ] 

1 d. Continuous Cuivilinoar Motion, j 

\ 8. Alternate Curvilinear Motion. 

, drcuhtr Motion may be changed into 

1 ' T, Alternate Rectilinear Motion. 

f t OpnttSuous Circular Motion. 

, Alternate Circular, Motion. 

10. ^nttmiotts Curvilinear Motion, 
ti, AJtWnatd'Curvilmear Mutton, 
nr.—tMbtww Ot'wmwr Motion may bo ihongod into 
. < 12. Alternate,IlMtiUiiear Motion. ; 

• 13. Altomuto Circular Motion, 
y-'V 14. ■ 'ontmuous GjWvilinear Mdto. 
v . > Id. Alternate Curvilinear Motion. 

1 iy.^AiteritgU SectiUnmr Motion may be changed into 
18 . Alternate Rectilinear Motion. 

)7. Alternate Circular Motion. * 

, 18. Altetmto Cumlinear Motion.® 

V .—Alternate Circular Motion may be changed into 
19. Alternate Circular Motion. 

20. Alternate Curvilinear Motion. 

VT .—odttemale Curvilinear Motion May be changed into 

21. Alternate Curvilinear Motion. 

* Each of tli^ci combination* has also its converse. Thus, in 
No’ IV., continuous reetilinoar motion may be changed intnnlter- 
nnte circular motion; and, conversely, alternate circular motion 
may bo changed into continuous rectilinear motion; go that the 
whole number %f possible combinations is thirty *six, rejecting 
duplicates. Of many of tiioso twonty-ono combinations, however, 
no direct solution can life given; hence; tho authors above ihcii- 
t^’ned have confined their elementary combinations to twelve 
distinct heads. Of those, wo shall give the most important and 
wscfiil. , '• »T' , ■ > ■. 


velocity of ajgiven reetiMacariteftifei,, aain -tnar«»nvring the Bails 
of :Vessel*. In ttfle pristdam nwybt3;i»filttdW.th» , aspn 1 's tt “ '4iB- 
ployed'fitr drawihg A sorife* t*'^o mg#!** 
straight Uam and known by &? ’ ustab (if ftraflM rphte ,: ; ; ? $u4ctt9S 
of those AmVemo*ottted In figures 1,8, <md 8. ■ •: y 1 '') ; 1 - 

"rtgr. 1. V' 1 ’. -y - 





The ingenious method by which perfect parallelism and’fetjunblo 
temiion are presci-ved in the spinning uf .cotton and other ttu-eads 
is repnswitod in Fig. 4,; wiiere.B &mno is meflntod “U . four 
small wlioblg, cBirying two puUeye, whose axles are fitted oh it so 
as to work horizontally; and two cords are placed in a parallel 
rig. 4. ’ iiosilioai'ittthc direction in winch 

N tho frame ts to Wove, and pass 
round tho two imHeyn in the 
M form of the letb* !!; so that, 
_ (ft by pushing the frame or draw¬ 
ing it back; its parallelism is 
secured. 1 , 

The inclined plane may also lie used to produce rectilinear 
motion in a diraetion nl right angles to its base, by securing a 
! beam in u vertical positWn between four or more guide-rollers, mi 
that it is free tomovc; vertically, but not- laterally, and apply iog 
a force at the bat* of the plane—considered then Os a Wedge - to 
urge it in the direction of its base; this rnolioh Will then cause 
the beam to rise tbrougii a height proportional V) the space passed 
over in the horizontal motion. ... 

fb change a eentmueux rectilineal nation 1 into It oentinmur <■„•- 
1 eular motion, er emvtree/y .—Thin may bo eflfi“«tod by a rack, m 
straight indented bai-, working on a toothed Wheel, the continuous 
rectilineal motion of tho former producing the eoatiuaous circular 
motion of the latter, or conversely. A tt*wp pasting round a 
wliael, and turning it by it* friction on the surfees nr grtsoc m 
which it walk*, wul attahyflm toWfe ehd, whoa thn Mdrtom-e is 
not too groat., In cases wfaeta ths naiistaitoo Mteo great, a chain 
«nd,»g-whot4era ro<l%ith pin* , and wheel With notches, nioy 
heiaed. These asn sxcngfiifibd in figure 8, fi, 'and 7. 


\v 


4 Wvuc 


W 



The wheel end axle, the capstan, the jaok, thc screw and nut, 
are ajj solutions of th<'.rocipweal of thiw^oblcm. The diiiercnti ul 
screw, represented in Fig. 8 , is a cylinder divided into three purls, 
of which tho two extrema parts carry two mtual screws, and the 
nfiddk! part onp whose thread. diffcwi,Aom thaf of the other two 
by, a very small Thy former tum in twO fixed nuts, 

and aAiae^ueutly wovo fey a nuantity egual to their tlwead at 
every town of the -winch. To lhc middle screw h(. attached a 
movoabla. nut, having *a ana which ididca in a' groove parallel 
to fhe aid* of tbe cylinder, se t6af. at eytngrtium pith* winch, tbisti. . 
nut moves fiwwarihy a ijganttty «gu«l to .diffcrcnce between . 
tlic’tluwad* of.tits middle.sthteW and the extreme scraw?. 

P» ia 


7- i... • • , in' xw U1WHOUUIU »USOl «uu m su us 

r change one eontmticui reettfmear motion Into struetod *MBh WMoijWahd exlnVitoa traaafonuathm of ‘ 

. fw “y,jpw4“8 • eprd.ovst * stngkfiahdripwyxirt matioashttflar tatiio hot ntawndiculm- to tbo axis 4-, 

m tile motion of \vind)iv-biinds; x.» w.- e .—ir—. ,, snmiar^y* . cneeemng,^ gp , , , - 


* smgte toted BhU*y,« motion similar 
m U " J ™ a ', * ^ow-MmdS'; ot by tho application of nhy, themacM^ 
W u{ f iU to alter % diructitm a»d , 


^fisrp^ndiqulai- to tho axis 

|s!w«ight.^ : 'riiw^ l .gt owapy turn of tho winch, -by. 
fehi|f-?^sf iifflmifbe fkjm radii o^thy twu axles. 
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Fig. a. . 



CJj. 

' amHmted recttilneiir 'mtflm into M altenptie circular 

one, i# ■ solved by u raukaipi lever 

wo&iflB r*ek anfi’twd^ ignitori iaUmiwnumr 

i it hi* double-acting 

sp-um-c^f[pg !Jhr prqtJttcinjE jibe, reciprocating motbwl of (he 
werl[^^K^«,;'AjP^V:|hMi»|)tti^ the converse pf thin pro-' 
’ ’ W 10•' ’Me» 'j»**epw»oBtea in Fig. 10, 
- ’ ’• ' ‘ whore * double rack, moveable gi 

a vortical direction, is supported 
by two small hooked lovers, which 
cross each othe r, and by tho fixed 
. horizontal axis ot a largo lever 
movoable round it, which traverses 
a longitudinal' groove in tho dou¬ 
ble rack, produces the transforma¬ 
tion. The tcyo small hooked 
lovers aro moveable round their 
centres, which are attached to the 
great lever. By giving to the latter 
an alternate circular mution, tho 
bar rises and tftlcoq-a continuous rectilinear motion. 1 

The, actual transformation used in machinery consists in trans¬ 
forming tho ttlterrihte circular motion into a continued circular 
motion, by means of a connecting-rod and crank; and tile latter 
into a rectilineal motion, by means of 0 rack or a cord winding 
on an axle. 

T" change a continuous circular motion into m alternate rceti- 
Unenr one, and conversely ,—This problem is solved by the follow¬ 
ing apparatus, represented in fig. n, ‘A wheel, worked by a 
" melt, and turning on its centre, carries a pin which slides in 
iJlo groove .of ah<j#i*unbd bar, placed in the form oi the letter T 
mi a beam moving YeSsticaJTy between guides, whose ends ate seen 
in the figure. As the wheel revolves, tin) pin moves *baekwaid 
.uni forward in the groove of the bar, and raises and depresses the 
beam through the guides in the saute vertical direction. 

Another ‘solution is represented in Pig. 12. A wheel, haying 




Vi*. 12. 



wiperv ;*or curved teeth, 
placed on its cireShiferonee, 
is placed in oomicctigp.witii 
ft stamper, or vertical beam, 
furnished with a projecting 
shoulder or jin'; and, as tho 
wheel revolves, dhe stamper 
is sfifted hy eachwiper, aift 
falls whan disengaged from 
ft; it is then lifted by tho 
next wiper—aed so on. This 
apparatus, *as tho figure in* 

, dieateg, is employed for the 
purpose of pounding Jjani 
materials. • • 

The curve vtilvi: cardioid* furnishes o third solution. If, for 
<*tttnple, a. vertical bar, kept in. it* position by guides, is requftod' 
, to rise and fell throe times altetoatcljvf»r every revolution in u 
continuous circular motion, the axle nr 
wheel is provided with three great sym¬ 
metrical cams, lo answer the required wra- 
pone; as reptenentod in Fig IS. * 

> Instead of the, cutdioide, circular etioen- 
■itries are used-'for thfc same tod, as repre- 
henttxl in Fig, 1«. Within a circular metal lit 
ring is fitted A eircuiftr -metallimpJate, capable 
of' taming freely- within ;(fe» . 

vtiving not on its neatravbut oft' a ptfat ut 
somesdfetan&o from it -''ThauifeRf i» <*q. 

■ ■r ' ■ ■ i.:. 



rieetod by a shaft and joint,* with by ■ ' F%. it. 

,*«>d moving in guides. ThcooeentiJje'? 

■ motion of the phriqggpuacs the. ring til ^ 
move alternately m opposite direft- 
tions, ,and ihvdiugh a spm;o equal to ' 

twice the distance of lie tuft* ftdn|tho,«i^pai6il fleuttoof thy /ing ■< 
, or circular jjito; this conupunicahse f . @in)itgh the shaft and joint, 

ga alternate roptilinear motion to to‘i«4 f; %hich works ip,'tiui 

'• ' '■< ■■ 

ft connecting-rod 


An eccentric may be considered i . , 

and cyank, inwhieh tho caank-arm ia-yaijiaMsii'Or, more gene¬ 
rally, a curve which revolves with %a! axle, without being con- 
eentric to that axle, and producing ti»b trajiafonnation of con¬ 
tinuous circular motion into* alternate rectilinear motion. 

The cardioide of Vauoanson, represented in Fig, IS, is a sym¬ 
metrical eccentric, by means of which the uniform option of a 
horixoutal axle pTOduets ft similar alternate tm@ in a vertical rod 
placed in tire plane of the ^evolving axle; * Pin, jo. 

Connecting-rods and crank* aro also often used for 
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tho transformation of con- 
timioi* circular motion into, 
alternate rectilinear, as in 

Fig. 1G. 

There is an elegant solution 
of this problem founded on a 
geometrical property of the 
circle, represented in Figs, 

17 and 18 ; where the former 
is the front view, and the latter the side view. A small toothed 
wheel, which is put in motion by a winch, works in tho interior 

... of an. annular Wheel of 
lu*. W- 







l 


*' 1 * - *’ u*. is. J(, u kle ft* diameter. While 

its centre is describing a 
circle round the centre of 
the large wheel, the point 
of its ciroamferencxrwhich 
was highest, and in' the 
vertical line, at the Ix-gin- 
uing of the motion, remains 
always in this vertical line, 
rising and falling altof- 
uatoly alottg the diameter 
>f the great wheel. This is cajicd White’s parallel motion. 

To change one continuous circular motion into another ,-*—The * 

Pi*. 20^ f -'f 

H*. is. 
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miU-geering represented in Fig. 19, the straps and the chains 
n hich transmit the motion of tho principal shaft Of a. tnqphiue to 
tho axles and secondary wheels, present frequent examples of this 
transformation. 

An endless cord passed round pulley* placed *it varialjlp.dis¬ 
tances in the same plane, and, 
which communicate in tho di¬ 
rection indicated by the arrows, 
represented in Fig. 20, the mo¬ 
tion. which ono of them re¬ 
ceives from any driver, • is 
aoo&er example. 

The means employed Jo 
transmit* with on eydhiSs uord, 
the.motiou of the driver in ft 
plamypsjMnJdiculqr to th»t-ia’, „ 

whieh it moves, is repftesentad' in'21, 

•• (Fa it Mutinied.) 
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1m guardian angel has brought another human being on earth. 
The in£*nti* in the em* of the nunM, and the mother, .with 
cbwped handa, i* t h a nki ng God that her ion ha* now n (inter. A 
few yearl paw by, and they learn their earlieet word*. Handin 
hand they enter eagerly into all the joye and kotow* of thehrage. 
Tjieir that; teaching*, and freshest pleasure* are all Sn oewawau 
length the day arrives on whish it ha* been deoroad bythe an- • 
beftjling lotnOCiKoiety thaftheir pathtmurt tepaiate to *ver*~ 


Yeut ham p**Kd, and left their trass ,,, : M \ . v]* 

Of gmtar<ewfaadd*art» iM» 1^». .•;..... ■ 

And note him aw safes, csidfcs* j 

Of manhood, sad to bet Sw#f««.. 

Ofww»a’»P«^wlwaoohn«Mdil.’' ■ %<* 




























t let tile rcsponaibility be what it willj bo baa seed of a clear l^ad | 
and a stout heart, to listen with patient docility, aid to think \ 
with persevering faithfulness—to avoid the, to®' common orro* of ! 
believing that his misste# ■ is either to. renew the world, or to in¬ 
vent anew mode ofjifin Sc has totako it a* he finds it, and the 
ussof the.ihcperienee and windup of the aged 3a to toaqh him how 

^Se ; he piu^^^stotolleet jq; *tt$y, he \uih jtpg^'tw 
■rtiSttgi^to'^dyby exercise. „ fifitie-*' gceitomeUf, & which 


every man is for himself, and God t)r all. The keen' eye 
and tBc strong atm win the laurels. A robust constitution ia an 
indispensable requisite to success. Ho who seeks to win fame oft 
the battlefield, muat have a hand in which eold steel Will, not 
tremble; and whetheron tented field or in halls, of council, “that 
he cauloil wonderfully” is one of the best tilings that oen he said 
of iny man, and itoarfsievor be Said df him wlioee frmne is light 
and fragile. ' ' >■< 

But what of’her Who wits the companion ofbis careless boy- 
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hood? While Jiebh* gone out to buffet the billows hf worldly 
strife and turmoil, her life has been a course of unobtrusive good- 
twaa, occupied jn thoac minor i}utiu» which take up th’o lives of 
Si? many womofi, which, m they wripiire no offort, cause no^iang, 
nod rive notriumph. (>ur engraving shows her rolling up the 
bleached linen, orowrying thofr'dinner to the reapers,,@n<l, doubt- , 
lew, envying the joys "ami tlu^cs of the young mother it her ride. ; 
Tho hour of labour mpast. 1 She has gone into the fields at eventide 
wither companion. They arcthinking-—and doubtless talking, too, 4 
—of the “nearer ibid dearer one,still than all other,” towhom 
her own and her mothorts hApes have so long been pointing. He, 
behind her, returning with bis dug arid his falcon from the chase, 

1 mid as ho passes ho looks nfter her. *Cbc wishes of their parents 
will doubfiass speedily be ftlfilled, and crowned with “the mse, 
tho flower of love,” they will enter with tlws .music and the 
dunce upon that life which their fathers ate closing in labour and 
sorrow'. Not one link drops in Utc great chain of human exist¬ 
ence, but there is another direetly inserted to fill its place. At 
the sidwaf every tomb there is a cradle. For him who docs not 
soolt earnestly to luawi what port lie fills in the great plans of the 
. Almighty, ail ip disappointment; hut. for him who looks upon 
himself as but a spark <tf the great (Sdcstial fire; tho present and 


himself as but a spark of the great (felcstial fire; the present and 
the future arc toll of delightful assurance. 

(tur engravings are taken frmn the paintings by Bendemann, 

■ which*'adorn, the Throne Room. of the Koval 1’alnce at Dresden. 
.The ornaments, however, do not exist in the originals. AH lieu- 
deminin'* works are not icss rcmnricahle for their simplicity and 
truthfuluess than for the depth and soundness of their philosophy. 

- A CARD. 

We oonfess to feeling- u strong interest in the condition, inteilcc-*: 
l.ual, moral, and social, of the Working classes. We have done so 
from our very childhood. His either a 1 part of our nature, or a. 
very early graft upon it. We rejoice in their jnye, sorrow over 
their sorrows, and exult in every fresh proof of their welfare, 
progress, and improvement. It was, therefore, with no small 
degree of pleasure mid satisfaction that we looked upon the fol¬ 
lowing cord, which was put into our hand only yesterday :— 
“Kl.VTM5WKI4t‘A.V!» JlAHTUMlN, Al.TIIOJirB, 

Bog to inform their friends, and agriculturists generally, that 
they have recently purchased 

■ a roierAiu.B straw tukaskinu machine, 

with which they will bo alilg to perform thSir work much more 
expeditiously, and in a very superior manner. They have also 
an excellent 

nOBSE-eOWBK MACHINE. 

3C. and XI. beg to say that their very host attention will be given 
to those who may mvour them with tlieir commands, and no 
' exertion will he sp’iireA to give the most entire satisfaction. 

January 1st, 

u Is this the earS you spoke of?!’ we can fancy some superficial 
or apathetic people exclaiming. “Well, whntof iti” Yes, it is 
the cars! wo Spoke ivf, and we think much nf it. We look upon it 
as “ a gpiat fact,” almost iu itself sufficient to stamp the year 
1852 with the character of toe annw miratilis, whioh so many 
persons have been conferring open it liy anticipation. Let us 
state the grounds of this opinion, and of the pleasure which we 
derive from it. 

1. lien yet alive, and, indeed, hardly of nyddlo age, can rotwl- 
loct the absolute horror and rage with which the working classes, 
botbift'tho manbfaoturing and agrieulfftral districts, regarded the 
introduction of machinery into tluiir several trades aud callings. 
They considered steam-power, especially, to he a terrible rival, 

• destjiicd to sapersede the human energies; .and, utterly ignorant 
of the new nullifications of Iriffiar and employment whioli it 
wvmltl develop, rushed blindly,'fflri With' mad ferocity, into out¬ 
rages'which gave us, at «»e time; “ a black assise" in many a 
county. But all this is- over. Education lias boon at work. 
Thought and roileotinn have come to the rescue,.aud, by their 
assistance, common sense has cue,ended its throne in the minds of 
the millions from which it was so long excluded by tho usurper— 
Ignorance. Wo appeal, as a mighty proof of this position,,to the 
forogoing Card. Kettlowell arid Harrison, by whom it is issued, 
■are no capitalists. !• They are no mechanists. They arc not even 
'farmers, nuxioua to repay themselves for their outlay on sucblta- 
provonienta by extending tfrrir sphere of action to their loaS ehtcr- 
1 prising w less wealthy neighbours. 1 They are, on the oontmry, 
i , ipto hard-working, industrious, agricultural labourers, living at 
ijitf fr A|ti«oriiri» in thq X &e of A*ffiohne, r i ffittrict of Eogfiaipd, Which at* 


terra incognita to most of ouT omuvtrymen, and of which we intend 
to write at large tome day! ‘ Is it not, then, yf 0 wotod 
satisfactory to hMpipf.aaiffi.ririi 9 ga;hri^li'' 8 e^,jii^^MrtritatiJ^y. 
twb labour ij?^ ray/i, in a Secluded' vifrago dif-wa .' ; l$hfe» of <be 
Trent, in tire remotest qorner. of -l^j^flariifrbf, - 

like the dropping of e<inu»ri^Oia.,liaia i rif, 

and making its way even in quarters whsrc: we least 
find it producitig such substantiri/rriits, ..Wrote, T&* 'iggotoe- , 
tiling to talk of and something to boast of, and wo; tojoiaow ;W 
it. There, is aumcBiing mote dSligfitfrilto us in thispa^e, flkfe 
tho rimple apnnls of tho poor, than in, all the startling frets wljlch 
pour upon us in daily accumulntipB front the -Mg, bustling, 
grasping, struggling, fluting world, to which so many give their 
excited and uninterrupted attention. We thipk'more ofKottlc- 
well and Harrison’s Card than of Napoleon** proclamations, told 
infinitely more of their Portable 8 toam-Threaijjj*g Machine fhsjt 
of his blood-stained eeup fetal. ; ‘ • 

e 2. And, farther, look at the thing in ftoother .point! plt'viSw. 
What habits of industry and staadincas does the ability tc launoh 
into a speculation hotokeiv on the, part of two agricultural 
labourers, both young men, ns yet under the age of thirty. This 
is not tho least, pleasing feature of tho matter. It toils * 0 f a 
moral improvoment, as well os an intellectual Ora, among tho 
workers in tho rural districts, which many would have doubted, 
some denied. There i« no room for idleness, no room for drink¬ 
ing, in a ease like this. The publio-hotise can have had _ no 
channs for such men as these. Day by day they must have 
added to their little savings—little at first, until the Store grew to 
the point which it has now reached. What was the glory of 
Waterloo to the honest pride with which these poor fellows,'after 
calculating tho cost and the amount of their hoard, gave the order 
for a “ StBam TuttAsniNd Machine.” What is the pleasure of 
writing, “ M r o, Nicholas or Francis,” to some exterminating de¬ 
cree, compared with the thrilling delight with which these sons 
qf toil would rend tl*>ir names in print, in large letters, 

K ETTLBWKLL and HAHRISON. 

It is with no ordinary feeling nf gratification that we help to 
embalm nnd immortalize thorn iu these pages.' Go on and prosper. 
George Stephenson had a less beginning, and so bad Joseph 
Paxton. The w orid is before you. Press forward. And to your 
fellow-labourers in that district,- -wo are told, proverbially an 
industrious race—we sny, “ Go, and do ye likewise.” ■ We glory 
In this one card. What a. day it will he for working-classes 
when the game shall he played by a whole pack of, them. And; 
verily, unless tho signs of the times, unless bright hope doceivo 
us, it is coming. The dawn is in tho eastern sky. Tighter and 
lighter grow* the mom. Tho sun cannot go back upon tho dial. . 
Wo press oh towards meridian brightness. It may not he here as 
soon os sonic entfruriadri anticipate. But the tondemiy it in tho 
right direction. The wave may evon recode now arid then, hut 
it will oply be to adtonce higher and higher. We are believi rs 
in man’s capabiliticB, are certain' oif his itaprjyeaicnt riricc our 
eves wcp» first upon his course, and have an ’uafliuriiing faiih in 
tfflS ftituro of his progi-esa. His moral, tiooial, wad iatoneetiial 
advance is to bo wrought out through mUch-toil,' mfiny lpbours, 
and bitter disappointments. But, nerortoelo*f,-’;-^jM||(ri^W'o 
working for it. Tho signs and ^symptoms of iRuia^^VWply 
around,us. Tho*Waadard of human oxddJenco i« oeisriliritly in- • 
creased. The high-water mark of yesterday is.tfce low-water' 
mavk of to-day. Tlurlovd rises. iPjBUnjr 

that tho good work is slow; we answer that, at all evants,‘it i* sure. 

Wo have yet anotorat word to say in ‘connexion with opg 
• “’Card.” The Great Exhibition ft bearing its fruits. The wood: 
work for the steam xtljrashing matiinc of which wo have been 
spooring, was executed by an ingenious meohanie of Althorpe, 
named Kdsey. He came up, wijh other* last year, to see the 
jjhow, and crowded a whole appreofreeship into tbs two day* 
.wfiieh he spent in tbs agiiofiltural im'phnnent deparUHBUt, sad , 
then returned horns again %Mh, to thty toririW saJf-'ttU'-thh ototW 
side of the ‘Atlantic, “a oarpi uffretfena,” whirih»hwiiti|®»w4 • 
him tor .life. ’ ^DoribbW, the. toto^.laiippy tosult :h*e:":|iato|s»- 
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.'-7V •■•■■ ,'V -':.7 ’ . WORKING MODEL Op A NEW PRINTING MACHINE.' ? 

Dr 1 n^wspajasr printing, as Mtherto adopted by tho 
groat, jdetr“-' lk -.1— «... 


estuldishibonts, the sixe of tho, 
relra&j^dby three very edhou* 
iling large sheets of 
difficulty of providing ma- 
an extremely Urge shoot; 

J^Sfopt state ; fljf the law, which does not 
l^spapor *0 li<i|rinted on a sheet containing 
Bmreth*jia' certain muahtir of square indies, without 
lasing (Jiprgsd with an'extra stump duty. The first of 
these difficulties has bomwiSeossfnlly overcome, and 
paper etui be made of almost any size; in Tact, the 
Mpsarsl Spicer exhibited in the late Exhibition a 
sheet of paper AG inches wide and 7,800 tent in 
length f Tho second difficulty has arisen from the 
fpct,of ! ’«|i extremely” largo sheet being somewhat 
in the njachme, in consequence of its 
having to be “laid on” and “ taken off” by hand. 

These terms will ho readily understood by those who' 
have sew a shoot of paper printed. And so it lias 
happened th^, notwithstanding the legal impedi¬ 
ment—which, it is expected, will soAn he removed— 
arid besides the improvements made in printing 
machine#, it has Hitherto hew found impossible to 
work a much larger sheet than those at present in 
use. Thesd difficulties are of course removable , 
and Mr. T. Nelson, of Edinburgh, has invented a 
machine, by which he promises to accomplish, by a 
simple process, that which 1ms puzzled so many 
clever heads. In tho engraving will lie seen a per¬ 
spective view of luff working model of a machine for “printing 
paper from tho web, and cutting it up, us soon as printed, into 
pieces of any .required length ” The n'W’hinc “ feeds ” itself, no 
“ layer on” or “taker oil"' bring necessary ; and, as paper can hi’ 
made of an indefinite length, it follop'S that, if the workmanship 
he good, a great poiut has been gained m the way of cluqp and 
1 xpeditious printing. 

Wo will endeavour to explain the imdw optnmdi of tin's clever 
little model, which was shown in tho late Exbibitioi., by the umi 
of a jwir of simple diagranlh. The web of paper is first led front 
tho roll Cl (at.tho loft in thojior- 
■ speetivo engraving) to the printing 
cylinders, B A, beneath which, on 
the part which .corresponds with tho 
bed of the ordinary press, in the type 
forme and inking apparatus.'' The' 
paper then, having takou tho iin- 
pirssion. from tho typo, iiasses bo- 
tv. euu B.ahd whore it is partially 
.divided into sheets by a cutter fixed 
on the cylinder'll. In revolving, 
the cutting knife pregses into a slip 
of gutta,^Wc% fixed on thp cylinder 
P Msin *» eomos in 

knife at regular 
' ifitei^l^^dijs not entirely dSttded, 
the . .ouds boipg only perforated, as 
Shawn in,the;«ittiiBer diagiguu. The 





complete separation of the papei into dice Is is finally effected. A 
simple airiuigeniciit of screws enables the superintendent of the 
machine to adjust the cutting-knives to any required length of 
paper, and a board with raised sides receives tbe printed sheets, 
and arranges them into regular piles, ready for drying and ware¬ 
housing. Tho machine can of course be driven by either hand br 
steam power; and WO believe that the proprietors have worked 
one constructed on this principle at tile rate of 8,000 sheets an 
hour. At tliis extreme Sliced there is, however, danger of the typo 
“ setting off”—that is, ffio impression from the yet uridried sheet 
appearing on it* neighbour. Tho same amount of work 
Could lie produced by passing two webs of paper through tho . 
machine at one time; each In he printed oil one aids only. 

A very slight alteration of tlic machine woutd’ctlect this’. 

We ore unwilling 
to hazard an 
opinion on a ma¬ 
chine like this, 
which is evidently 
capable of great 
improvements, but 
we think that it 
might bo brought 
/nto operation in 

newspaper printing with some degree of success. Its great 
recommendation is its simplicity. It is patented, midmight 
bo easily adapted to print cotton cloths, of course, in this 
ease, tho cutting-knives would bo dispensed with. 


sristherfled upwards to the second pair of printing ey» 
V where it is perfected—-tb at is, .printed on tho other side. 
WfH on to. the fiat hand H, and la caught by the rollars 
SF. Onj affixed a pair of. catting knifes, by which tho 


Tha (tent advances which have of late 
years been, nuuju in the education of tho 
people, and thovast accession to the numbers 
of the “ reading public,” have caused a 
similar activity in tho conductors of tho 
public press. About fiC years ago the Time* 
newspaper was a sheet not much larger than 
• single page of that paper now, with no 
leading article, and but half-a-dozen adver- 
• tenements. Tho firstreteam-printing machine 

Was used at the 2W> office. Everything has progressed witli 
regard to printing. Well may the press lie said to form a Fourth 
Estate, for its influence* is more extensive and more powerful tban 
that of any crojvued monarch itt the wprld. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TASTE IN DOMESTIC APPLIANCES. 


v v'«ii I, 
< *, ttkV 

/it* 
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KAliL LEISTLER’S AUSTRIAN FURNITURE. 

It is admitted on all band* that the cultivation of a correct taste I —not value in the sense of money vwth, but M regards 4heir 
in art is one important meaqr of increasing the happiness and I essential worth os evidences of high taste.? Tims tbs man of 
comfort of the people * judgment would see 


Tjjfe^Wt Exhibition 
wait jpwhdps, a me- „ 
diumrngwior to any 
that world had 
hitherto witnessed 
whorebytbe art-know¬ 
ledge of Various minds 
was brought into 
visible esataef. There 
the productions of na¬ 
tions of which we had 
previously hot a tradi¬ 
tionary or hook know¬ 
ledge, were {placed side 
by side with the more 
finished specimens of 
a higher class of art¬ 
ists , and an oppor¬ 
tunity was given to 
manufacturers to study 
the works of stranger 
hands which may pos¬ 
sibly never occur 
again. 

It is not akano in 
the higher and more 
ambitious efforts of 
the artist thM n taste 
tor beautiful forms 
and chaste ornanu illa¬ 
tion is appau nt In 
the humblest appli¬ 
ances of domustit life 
its manifestations are 
equally important A 
love of graceful forms 
and beautiful colours 
is inherent *in man¬ 
kind. We may trace 
it in the rude efforts of 
the untutored savage, 
no less than in the 
gorgeous pnagnificottre 
which marked the 
revival of classical art 
In the beginning of 
the 13th century—a 
stylo wc recognise by 
the French term, re- 
nut utmee The Visitor 
to tho Crystal Palaoo 
may remember, amid 
the vast assomldage of 
objects presented to 
hi* gaze, soW few 
which struck his fancy 
and impressed his 
mind by their graoo of 
‘outline and fitness of 
purpose, while, on 
the other hand, he 
may have been pained 
to witness elaborate 
workmanship and pro-' 
fusion of ornament be¬ 
stowed on (Others, 
which of themselves 
possessed little, value 



oonne cabimst of ra»iu wood, bt kaiu, rmsTtaa Ufa wks, Vrsnx*. 


but little beauty in 
those highly-odlottwd 
* and grotesquely pat¬ 
terned carpets hung 
from the girders, in 
which flowers and 
fruit luxuriated with 
<mtri animals and im¬ 
possible geometrical 
oambinations. In al¬ 
most countless in¬ 
stances was this fslse 
taste $sh$RtodL In 
one phead* book the 
fortn 

overloaded with scroll¬ 
work and figures— 
young ladies bearing 
glass globes of Tight 
in theitr hands, deli¬ 
cate looking boys 
standing beneath loads 
of metal Work which 
would hare crushed an 
Atlas, and cofigLme- 
ra'faona of fruit, flow¬ 
ers, and pariah—that 
the eye tired itself in 
attempting to convey 
an adequate idea to 
tho mind. Again, this 
false taste crept slily 
into objects whose 
gieat size won for 
ttfem a degree of un¬ 
usual admiration and 
regard. In the Coel- 
brookdole Dome, for 
instance, the effect of 
John Boll's “ Eagle 
Slayer " waa lessened 
materially hythefsCt 
of the eagle itself ap- 
pearing above, affixed 
to t^e roof, and with 
the arrow of the 
mrcher rig^ng in its 

8$XXZ5: 

nation; and tho spec¬ 
tator wondered that to 
piercing a look and so 
vigorous an am mat 
necessary to bring 
down the bird from so 
short a distance? In 
another place the cor¬ 
rect eye was offended 
by the introduction of 
‘4vid colours in fbnti* 
.turn and cabinet Works: 
os, for instance, thepk- 
fafe soinagprop ria tsiy 
introduced in IW- 
diaois’ ostvsd cSbfawt 
—thatm>bjp ipeoiaten 
r 
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ofukill wkdeh itoi outride the Gobelin end Sovrhs room. The 
dirtrioriBatiag visitor oould not tail to have remarked these and 
TtfmCf other evidenoes of bad taste at the Great Exhibition; to 
ujr nothing of tables, chain, piano*, and *o forth, overloaded 
wit^i btthl and metallic ornament; mirrors which yflere mado‘to 


methods, if their taste decides quickly, it u always uncertainly ; 
and their quickness is owing to their presumption and raehness, 
and not to any sudden irradiation.” Hov( true is this sentence 
none who have had the slightest experience in t^e arts, or had e 
tamed their reading to proper aoeount, will for a moment ques- 



do sorvioe as toilet-tables, fire-grates in which the flro Itself was 
the least important part, bronzes and flower-stands, conti e-pieces 
end vases, porcelain and non work, in whioh the superabundance 
of ornamentation—inappropriate, and therefore unnecessary,— 
were more particularly obihrvable. m . Jt 

To return, however, to the main qnettt*/i||fc» taste, says 
Burke, "is improved exactly as we by 

extending our knowledge, by a steady aM*w6<iHapuw4ect, 
and hy frequent exercise, They who^JW# ^K4|femese 


tion. Tho love of ornament is mh( rent, but the power of dis¬ 
tinguishing the beautiful from tKo were gaudy, the tiuo from the 
false, the valuable from tho meretricious, is only to be acquired 
by study and perseverance, No man is of bimBeli a good judge 
of pictures or statuary, though all men can undt stand that 
which appeals to tho nnderstshding, the feelings, or -he passions, 
through tho medium of tho cyo. The love of ornament—or, 
rather, the taste for tho beautiful is a necessity ot our common 
nature, and if the universal wajit can be supplied Irith a 4i e 













regard to oraatMTcwl gut dew, by ae much we toe providers m 
adv*aoe Ot Him >rh.o contribute merely to tie hixunce of tie , 
Wealthy and refined. In the early history of manufactures, rno- 
clusniotd fitmt* V tho Anil object sought, but Is eouetj advani < i, 
it is |ouWl that (Jbo mere uses of a paj - 
ticular article are not sufficient to 
WjfTrfy tlfe restless impulses 1 of either 
designer or purchaser There must he 
tdjmgdded id tho first requisite, fitness 
W purposes of life, i£ degree of 
elfigsnpe which attracts 'the eye and 
conveys ft pi casing imprenitm to tot 
mittij, 

TV undents too well aware of 
this yearning after tho beautiful, and 
they therefore decorated their utlis 
with stjtuary and imposing buildings, 
and placed, within their houses and 
their temples pUtotifigs and other ob¬ 
jects likely to prove attraetivi from 
their specialities of form or treatmi ni 
A fading «t fkvour of the purer enj >5 - 
meats of the senses owe kwaktmd 
must necessarily have required law 
stimulants. The appetite growing 
keener for this intellectual food, the m 
veutive powers of the mind were more 
and mnn taxed to product) objects 
which Bhould satisfy the rcquiir merits 
of the many; and hence arose tlmso 
aits which in after ages become the 
pride and glory of the post Confini <1 
to no pi opkf or spot of ttirtli, tht tasti 
for tht beautiful in form and colour 
pirmea^en every coma of tin habit¬ 
able globe, and thus tin visit >1 to the 
Exhibition found himself no lesi grajtl- 
flod in -fiewmg iho <arviug° of .Now 
Zetdspdi the painting* of the 1 astern 
Archipelago, the mcklims and modtls 

of Tasmania, and the cloths and lnuU ts of lndi 1 , Ilian jii ri iiw 
on tho flowored silks ot 1 rann, the tuomri s anl philasnp) j nJ 
instruments' ot Germany, tho tools ind mm umk oi Belgium, j 
the domestio appliancea and pUwlographs of the 1 utirl siaUn, 

* or the statuary owl 

furniture ot Amrti m ^ ^ 

fioisnt in twte, and * i, 

wanting in Stoats. . ’ fytMa 

Some have gone into ', h , < 1 

raptures wVf deMrilung too “xebrawoed jpr &riy 

persons.” wha# other* have dwSaW H)jW % *^$ 9 **^ 
dmers-out could find no place ibr their kjjga • 

!'p*f toy multiplicity of it* oaiyings and toeedgh«*ftidttiiEM» drna- 
;; metK. The truth, it may ha, Vs between these atteeme eptomno, 

( t • , * 

, b M 

* 


As a whole, perhaps, no finer cdtieetom of emawVai sst&tet 
wolk was over brought togotoci. A ciajipI<V'«t»4 ofiiWenvr* 
dining-room, drawing-room,^boudoir, bedroom,,end 
(uymshad in^Lh# luminous manner (it toe Austrian ubhdjftytjwd 
* a glunpsc was thus givep to urifta&f A 
Englishmen of the domeabo habits of 
the highest 1 lasses ip a great Eutptita* 
i mpire. A portion of the &i»itu*4-* 
the 1 srved gothic bookcase and chaipi 
m sutu —'wore designed expressly tor, 

• and prem uted to*, Hftt Majesty V (V 
Emperor of Austria . 

AS specimens of first-rate workman¬ 
ship the furniture of •Ltustier may bo 
esteemed, as a whole, the best in too 
Crystal Palace, though exception 
t might, in soraojjmtenceii, he taken to 
tho designs Q®Kps*narda as befog 
of too mtnr atff*jp$eomphcafe4 a toa- 
ranter. But it must be remembered, 
in answer to tbiafost suggestion, that 
the cbaWandtoh&u ..mw-ijstonded for 
the woaltoiest to 4t Upqprknd fti * 

In toe primary foims adopted by to* 
dosignoi, regard has been paid to toe 
style of arehiteet|io of toe room a iu 
which tho objects wire intended to bo 
placed—too gothic 01 pointed and geo¬ 
metric al, and toe umtinmt, or a com¬ 
bination of al\ other styles; predomi¬ 
nating. This left Ample margin far 
ohtxvrate ornamentation and ehatoc- 
tiristic dil id, •icd so we find scroll 
- uid sbf 11 and flown repeated tit a vast 
x viuitti of 1 li using forms 
*- * Oi tbu rnotmal of uhuh the maio- 
ntj ot then olvjcitc is < onstrui ti d a 
w ord may bo said nv passing, In too 
vasl unpin of Austria exist iBHniiigo 
f ousts winch furnish largo qoantitus 
f w od of almost oven dec upturn Th# i nmmonoi sorts are 
us< (1 i >1 1 Jauufai tunrig purposes am. fuel, w hilo too finer kinds 
uu <1 aiuli i\ lubtvclj for tin use of tho 1 abinet-makcr and 
cuivir I lu be lutrful brown /ibta w tod, of wbuh. tlie majouty 

H degree' of 




^ 

r t 'Se/Sgi, extent in too cities 
of Vienna, ft*gu,c ? ; 
Piase, Bnfiwsfo, mtdwd 
m various ports 

HRPC^ ShVaryiSWlMri^l 

Em& teotural <aupe«t*»; ; ~ 

... w.. 

S ZL etoploym»l to A 

e *VW, f tff, ■■ ^ rf ^ 

itff%a forge manufacturing fewpjfedttdiS 

Mpdtit diwsHMIm for Home efoirassj^V 

km, bitt to amfluitovi ami fowriets, 


oneupy m lflJSKe * partita of toe surface of*toe Auairiag 
% making of donatio utensils agd.furniture oonatifcfas 





dtovSBafs* .Tha extent of ftS* branch of | 
;*^WW »9» to toe export table! of 
Austria. ; TraijaT84Sto Iff47th» doclaredvalue of the exports of J 
i|j£'\4g$9i|ta( w to to fr .artirigi 'f», casks, shovels, raJbs, whed- 
hgijjtow#, and. gardening tooll, amounted to a yearly average of 

■ J ft thane, and various Urtioles of-luxury and utility exhibited in 
lSSLrtdy bo discovered a decided advance in taste and design- 
Ths 'utljiel j^riio 18th century is no longer satisfied with the 
.cruditiesof mere fitness; it must havo beauty superaddnd. If 
■wowotfld hayo tho people to value and appreciate our social in¬ 
stitutions, wo must not neglect the minor appliances of life. Tho 


graceful ontlirfe^A piece of drdinairy.fiumtoie, and tho appro¬ 
priate decoration of a cheap domestic, ntoni8, inast have a ten- 
derwy to refine and civilise tho minds 'Of even tho uneducated; 
and the more we study to make art-manufaoturg popular—tile 
more wo bring the elegances of life into thohouato, at the people 
—the more we endeavour to familiarise the public lifM with the. 
Standards of excellence os they hart descended to .pa from Egypt, 
and Bq»e, and Greece, and India—the more we develop toe 
genius of our artists and the talent of our .workmen, by so touch 
the more do we increase the material cojpfortS of the miltiriis— 
hy so much the more do wo elevate their, eh tractors and enlarge 
their minds. We shall rcxqme this subject. 


THU LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


>,; CBOOngrt^aTERTASE FOR A BARSIKET. , 
> ;~^TWBM>.ir < j8iP»P^)U»ttons Nos. ij and f2 ; 8, os, of blue 
beads, nitjiii|i^Tg»^](j(|Pwecd; cinehofcdiooks Nos. 17 and 18. 

The contra of tho Counterpane is made in diamonds, with small 
pieces ottho edwil, merely t o fillin tho parts where tho diamonds 
leave spabbaj ai^ l^rm,tho whole into a solid, square. It is done 
in rRt||iS.,iRwMh',, Birthed oroobot is so tailed from tho work 
having ^h>aJMmuhoe of ridges. It is worked backwards and 
forwards thusilho top of a gw of crotchet, whether s.r,, d.c., 
or t.ij., presents an, appearahm) of. ehain-otitoh. In working 
ribbed crpihet, take up always tout sido of tho chain which is 
farthest; from you. The middle of the counterpane is dime in • 
knitting. ufltttm No.’ 10crochet-hook No, 17. 

Fob' ms Diamonds.- -(A) Make 2 eh., miss 1, 3 s.o. in toe 
first eh. ■ 

Snd rdW; Turn the work; 1 ch., 1 s.c. In one, 3 s.o, In next, 

1 s.c. in third. 

• 3rd rtor: Iron, 1 ch., 2 s.c. in second, 3 s.c. in next, 2 s is, in 
two last.' 

Thus ybu proceed, turning the work at the end of every row, 
workiug i 1 s.c. In every one bul the middle stitch, in which you 
work 3, until you have made 15 ribs, and the row has 61 stitches, 
a chain-stitch being made at tho heghmin^of every row. 

Now make 3 on., on turning, and work 3 d.c. in the first 
stitch, X miss 2, 3 d.c. in third, X 9" times, miss 1 , 3 d.c. in 
second, 1 oh , miss 1 . (which should be at the point), 8 d.c. in 
second, miss 1,, 3 d.o. in second, * miss 2, 3 d.c. in third, * S' 
times. This completes tho row, too last 3 d.c. coming on the 
last stitch. ■ 

Turn, X 5 ch., d.c. bolwcqp the sets of 3 d.c. of the last row, 
y( to the eud; s.c.' only at'the last. * 

Ttim, 'X 3 oh., a.e. under loop, X to the end, but with 5 ch. 
at the point; anothor s.o. in the last loop. 

Turn, 2 ch,, d.c. in every stitch of last row. 

T.nm, 1 ch,, s t c. in every stitch of last, row ; fasten off. 

©\js completes one diamond, and for a bassinet quilt will be 
enough. A glance at the etigtoving wil^show how they die joined 
together, ■, » 


For the half-diamonds at tho side (15),. p 
iu the fipst bf thqso, turn, 1 eh., 1 s.c. in 


last rOWi 2 s.o. in the second; turn, 1 ch., 2 M. ^tlie f 
1 ih'mm of top other 2 s.o. of last row. OimtoPto Nptfct 
mdkifigtWtolu Oiuyit tho cud of one row and tttoubjpj 
too nexty tohtil them are 31 stitches arid \6 rikm .Tfrpjj 
open pa?*, to* turn, work 3 d.c. in the first flitch* qSI 


pf WR f 


3 d.c, to 

berip 

* 1*1 


(feflj&rllP tjww*#. • '• ‘ 

Tom, X 5 oln, d.c. under fho chain . 
firiaVm gtmoqid sot of Sid-cq'M repeat to.the iSaB'isfh 
..'end. if ' 

iaijfi riio e.t'tMdOThtCp, X t«p«hit<*'tlW'totd, 

in eyory stitqbto the «Ma, ■ - v ms 

'iy'tbpa,»,e. ti>ritoend, , • ' ” 


RlSSfeid 'jp*. toe. pevtoyo-of toe othq^ ■'<ha,! 

*% ?*?»$%. 

last tow will end at tho pouit ttf one pet*, 

thedtotek b.'Y 

wtoto? s.c. to 

the next, 2 in the iMK/igtj 
hUowing rows 1 until toto tori 
to* first «i$ '.blKNH 

..AS* "v- Ts_ ..As# ,sv 4 >U 2 sto 


oontinnlug to* 


“ ■V'TVf k f 


* X repeat between tho marks until one Btitish Only remains, 
gh which the throat) is drawn. The other side or the point 
, must then he worked to efirrospond with flic fleet, the centre 
stitch not being worked at all. 

(F) Those two morsels are begun like H ami C, and finished 
in the same way that E is. T&oy will tlien exactly fit those 
corners. Tho other comers (0) arc worked by beginning, as 
usual, with 2 ch., in the first of which yrnrk 8 esc., X ch., torn, 
2 s.c. in first and last stitches, ami one in each intermediate; ' y, 
repeating backwards and forwards until 3 stitches are in -the 
row, when nomplete by open work os in B anil 0 . 

The numbers required of each piece are —A 28. B and 0, fire 
of each. 1), E, F, G, two each, (A glance at tho engraving 
will show tho manner in which these arc joined into an oblong 
square). 11 

EvKi.aT- HOLr, Bobdc.b. - -When all art* sewed together, a Bun 
of d.c. must b>' worked all round, with 3 stitches in one at the 
■ corners, and 2 in one on each side of tho thlve. This-will ujako 
toe corners perfectly square. t 

2nd round. X 1 d.c., 1 eh., miss 1 X j repeal ail round, .but 
not missing any at the corners. 

3rd round (Eyelet-hides). Those are to be worked, quite* 
separately from the iast, at, first. X !> ch., close fora round in 
tho second, and work 8 s.c, under the half, X repeat until a 
length is done sufficient to surround the square, every little round 
being half covered by tho s.e. In covering the other half of each 
circle, you will attach it to the work thus --t more s.e. make the 
oh., slip the needle nff the loop, insert it, at (bo comer of second 
round, and draw the loop through, (hen 4 s.o. under the remainder 
of the circle, 1 s.o. on eh. between; X 4 s.e. under next eyulet- 
bole, miss 2 on the second round, insert the hook in the third, 
draw the. loop through, and work f imao under the ch.; X re¬ 
pent, allowing 3 between, except iff. the corners. 

1 tli round. S.c. (putting the hook under both, aides of the 
chain) at tho top of an eyelet-hole, X 5 ch., S.C. in tb.e-:|mho 
way under the centre of the next, X all round, with 6 eh. at the 
corners. , 

A tli round : X 1 d.c., 1 e.li„“niss 1, X all round, not,missing 
any at the corners. 

' Bth: S.o. all round, with 2 stitches in one at the corners. 

Motto Bomnnns.—For these use Goat’s Head Cotton, No. 
12 , on which too beads must la* strung before beginning, to 
work. The borders ire done entirely in s.c., the head* being 
dropped on, according to tho pattern, on tht. wrong side, this wrong . 
side being the fight when heads aro used in crochet. The ends 
' haw 241 chain each i tho sides, 397. * The pattern ocnupics 55 
rftwsj antTitho' mpiinn* at tho comers have 55 chain, and the same 
number of row’s. ■ 

The motto- Wfiers and comers are all worked separatohq n«d 

e :crwarfls sewed together. 'When completed, the eyelet-hole 
rdoris ajain added nil round, and the counterpane then dflly 



Witold toils bo ;f9oi'fflme<l m atffiv and a suffleiunt number suoard 
- be dimeto'fitom a middle just thtofr times, .tlm dimeusionS, of .that, 
nnw,-,g.ifan. tyrdm should lie worked in open aquam • 

‘,bi)04iiet totoiad'"wf iitj 'tob pattom and letters in ebMfe: squorek 
■ - Tttrimld, for this purpose, ho^reqUisito+o, 

'(fllfn'Wfil'ffllltilwii. if.ttwo tirnos the number of stitfihoa, told one 
'tovge-i tof:3*84vftoctoe’ ends, 1,192 for tho aides, and. XO&fec.top 
b»ed#rii-Mhto rffitptto* toe counterpane i^hjSi.toP Worked , 



i < ,»L. ■ . ■ v .< ■* f -k " ..•a ,| h i . 
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THE ■ItLUEI'EA.TEE' EXHIBITOR, 


; I, DEEP BOEDER POE BASSINET QOTLT. 

• •iiWend««. 7 ^BMttfa(r»cottoii, Nos. 10 And 10; and brochet- 


aStf* lao<^|t>to bo worked round tho last oyolet-balc border. 
4,- ; i ■' \|St roupd.: S.c. round the^edge of the last border, with two 
■' •tt&ies ln every one for two mote* on each aido of the corners, 
r.. Jnd: X 1 4 . 0 ,, 1 «b., miss l-j< all round, bnt not missing any 
• • at the corners. , 

3rd: Dike first, but with 2 in 1 for throe inches round tho 
owners, at the extreme points of which there will he 3 in 1 three 
times. ° 

, 4th: Begin at a comer. X 2 d.c., 1 oh., miss 1., 1 d.o., 1 eh., 
miss %, 2 d.o., 9 eh., miss 2, X 4 times. Then continue, along 




then the 6th and 6th again, .This trftt wake Itroupda. ' '■ ^', ■ 
19th: X 1 s.c. on oentre of the three d.o. youhegan thelaat 
round With^6 oh.,' 2:d,c., 1 eh. <wrer the middle of 6Ao.), 

6oh., X alliound, ,, ? 

20th: X lac. over 1 s.c., 6oh,,*2d.o., 1 Oh.,1 d.Of'ttrtW 1 



eh. of-ladt round), 1 eh., 2 6m., 6 ch,, X'*R tbtwdi ; ■&n0k 

21st: x lslipdns.c.,lsa.o.'8n , "lst<tf 6eh„ 7«h.;"3d.fc'lflfce 
1st over 2nd d.e. of last round), l 1 oh. over 1 d.C., 2-dnf,- 7'tfe.j 
s.c. on last of 6 oh., X all round. ' : 

22nd: X s.c. oaa.o., 4 oh., d.o. on Ath ; of 7oh.,'8ih;.,**4m, 
(tho 2nd ovor 1 oh. ttf hist round), 6 ph.; l d.e. onAth'df T'tdt, 
4 ch., s.e. on s.o., X all retard. « 

23rd. X s.o. on s.c., 6 ch., 2 d.c. ({he 1st over 1 d,o/of last 
round), 5 ch., 1 d.o, ovor centre of 3 d,o., d olR, 2 d,d* 2nd 
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THE "ECCE HOMO” BY MURILLO. 


\ ..Vi. > , • • 1 

StiyMR ( wJijjWi' and art there ever has been an intimate con- [ Generally it is a dingle head, but easaetiwe* and 

tuodon. Whftbthe oneiaaohcB the other pourtrays. Thelummn ‘ ~ .. .. ... -- - 

•..Wind «N# loves to realise whatever the annals of history may 
. nwprd,.and that desire becomes higher the more sacred the bis- 
tojyV-tbe holier the theme. Thus few have road in the Gospel 
narmtito of hew Jesus B came forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
tad thepurplo robe, and hew Pilate said unto the spectators 


accessories are introduced. Conggghf ft celebrated picture of thatf 
name consists of five half-length figure*. As that picture adorn* 
our own National Gallery, we need not desorihe it here. W* may 
only say of it, in the language of Dr . 'VP'aagen, that “ if it be one 
of the highest objects of art to purify 5y foe beauty of the repre¬ 
sentation the most painful suffering, so that it ahould.prodnee 



■ MLA.WS »t AmOAV,.**» SKORAVRO S|| Xl. XCIKOM, RtOM A f«WMX JWJmWUMEO B. 1IUKUAO. t 

; mmii "Beheld the,afoul" without picturing th* 
htaing btoir ef^e/aviour who dfodformana 


only a soothing.ftnd consolatory effect, Coireggio hashers attained 
that object,la an astonishing degree.” Amongst thshther painters 
who have aspired to treat the some sad scefia,a foremost place is 
.;dtte.toBa*y>olam«wS. Murillo. > .... ■ 

%.,*#!»,-'pit hues togrrs a few parttantas of 

lift Bfoi Jluirillhj the gmtestif SpftBfoh ptinfozs, was 

born at Seville, on tie 1st of January, 1613. He began by 
1 ;psint% jyie festivals, and beggars. 



» ;:v, - ■>; -rfo■ :X , 
































THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


He received his first instructions from his relation', Juan del 
CastdUo ; but the latter having gqne to settle at Cadis, Murillo 
was "obliged, for .the menus of subsistence, to lia've recourse to 
painting banners and small pictures for exportation to America. 
Intkqt line Wffjbtamrd full employment, and began to diitin- 
. ^uisli •himself as an able eolowjist. Iln was still very young, 
s#y< Pllkingtou, when ho happened to ’see some work of Pedro 
de M^a, who was passing through Seville on his way to Cadis, 
which, being painted in tty.i style of Vandyke, inspired him with 
the desire of imitating that, groat artist, under whom Do Moya 
had studied, shortly before his decease* The time Murillo was 
able to avail himself of Dr Moya's instruction was very short, 
and. he resolved afterwards to repair to Italy for improvement; 
hut his means wore totally inadequato to meet the expenses of 
sunk a journey. Collecting, however, all his resources, he knight 
a quantityWif canvas, divided it into a number of squares, upon 
which lie painted subjects of devotion and flowers, ami with tSgjjt 
produce of these sot out upon his jouawy uuknown to his rela¬ 
tions. "On his arrival at Madrid; he waited npbrf Velasques, his 
countryman, and communicated his plans to him. Struck with 
the gerund talents of the young* artist, Velasques tmated him 
with the greatest kindness, and diverted him from his journey 
to Uomo by procuring fur him full employment at the F.si.uiinl 
and in the different palaces of Madrid. Murillo returned to 
Seville in 1045, after an absence of throe years. The following 
year he finished painting the little cloister of St. Francis, in a 
manner that much amazed his countrymen. The picture of thn 
t death of Santa Clara, and of that of St. .lames distributing alms, 
served to orown his reputation. In the first ho showed himself a 
colourist equal to Vandyke; in tho suoond a rival of Velasquez. 
Thoy obtained him a multitude of eommis-ions, which were not 
long in procuring him an independent fortune. His success, 
liowieyer, novor led him to bo careless of his rep'itetinn. Hu 
gradually perfected bis manner by giving more boldness to his 
pencil, ami without,abandoning thatsirootnesa of colouring which 
distinguished him from all hii rivals, increasing its strength, mid 
giving greater freedom to his touch. Having been invited to 
Cadiz to paint the grand altar of the Capuchins, ho there eve- 
c.uled liis celebrated picture of the Marriage of Kt. Katherine. 
He died in 1885, by a full from a scaffold, nit which hu stood wlion 
..engaged in that great work, Previous to 180] his pictures were 
little known in England, and his best works not »t all. The 
Peninsular War Was tho moans of acquainting us better with 
•Murillo, and the other masters of the Spanish school. 

Of Murillo, Mrs. Jamieson, in her “ Handbook of the Public 
Galleries of Art,” says .— - 

“ Though hi- aseouded afterwards by mere force of native power 
and feeling to flu* highest religious aud historical subjects, there 
a a ttnet-'t will not tall it a taint —el his eaily studies running 
all thvpngk them. Still T ennnot regret, with others, that he 
•never visited Italy; there art„w<n iu its decline, and the boat 
master thea living was l’iclro dn Ortonu.' In his own country 
ha had Velasquez for his mn«ter; the meal select and beautiful i 
pictures of Titian for his models; naturo for his inspire! 1 ;■• - 
nature, tree, harmonious, picturesque — tho fervid nature of his 
own Bunny climate—-the mingling of the clanSs, the fiothie, the 
Moorish, in blood, aspect, and manner!', Which, if far removed 
float the ideal, was In tho highest degree striking mid expressive. 
The stamp of national character anil organisation impressed on 
• all Murillo's pictures, gives to hi* be /gars and domesiie subjects 
a beauty and value quite peculiar, while in his grand historieal 
piotilres it was directed by such an elevated feeling, and irabcl- 
, lishod by snob.* graceful susvityeof execution, that it becomes a 
characteristic of tho painter, blended With his individual excel¬ 
lencies, and which we eamqit wish away. ‘ His colour is clear, 
trailer, and harmonious; and, though it' possesses the truth of 
Titian, and the sweetness of Vandyke, it has nothing of the ser¬ 
vility of imitation. Though he often adopt* a beautiful atid 
ctovaied expression, thole is a .pbrtraiklihe simplicity ha the airs 
of bin 'heads, which perpetually recalls u» to Sommen nature. 
Hii style may pc auhPto hold a middle rank betvfbofc the un- 
:• polished naturalness of the f'lemish, and the ideal grhqp and 
]jgrendeiiy of thOlv^iaaschoOl.” Of all these chmqeteristto ktodV 
* .;ffe»S : hl» “ Htffy Un went XaBoB-ntGplIety, .mf: fe» 

a Wr"^e«iii6n;»wlshould fet ktudifeijftk tiuUtaak 


We have said Miirillo was among ilio tot of the Bjmtueh 
painters. A fo^r words as* lo the Spanish School of Pnintingj, 
consequently, will not bo amiss. AllanvCunni ogham says tho 
schudi of Spaiiffhasfi roll of early artists and a list of paintings 
to produce of a respectable antiquity, but the former ate without: 
fanuj, and tho latter without shape or soul. The fountain df her 
art is muddy ; nor is the fuller Stream perfectly pure end de*p“ 
Without referring to those who, in barbarous times, wrought itr' 
stone, aud wood, or on parchment, or glass, or, when religion gave 
light to painting, produced the first Babes, and Virgins, and Saints, 
wo may briefly say that Antonio dot Bineon is allowed tu be &S- 
earlicst who vindicated, by his productions, tho genius of his 
country. 

Ilewas horn atGuadalaxava, inlffil; eaught u love of art from 
tho old mechanical workmen of Spain; carried his desire to excel 
to Borne, where ho studied under competent meters; and; re¬ 
turning home, was honoured by tho appointment of painter to the 
munificent Ferdinand and Isabella. His works are of tho kind 
called historic ■ he embodied tho legends of the church, nor did ho 
hesitate to employ the portraits of the living to represent tbodead 
nr the forgotten. Time and accident have wanted hie product i on 9 
those which ho expected to carry bis name to future ages, perished 
when the palace of the 1’ratio was burnt: they had (qsliade of tho 
Moot is! i character in them. Bias do Trade carried the art a step 
farther towards vxcttUcnre: his Descent from tho Crnse shows 
talents akin, it is said, lo those of Partnegiaiio. lie was nl»o 
skilful in portraiture, and painted in Banbury the daughter of the 
Kmpiroritf Morocco, for which he was highly rewarded. The 
next painter drew his inspiration from another source; this was 
Fernando Gnllegos, born at Salamanca in 1500, ant! who became 
the scholar of Albert Duror; he followed this (knunn matter 
with n. sue, c.s which procured him the patronage of the Emperor 
Chalks V. ‘ .There is n loin h of tlie gothic in Eli his works. Bui. 
lVdio t. .mipana drank at u purer fotititain ; he went to Bottle, and 
studied I'-ipha.I, and is ngw named with thou." whogiv* fis much 
honour as they draw from the Boaiult is bool, lie painted tho 
triumphal urrh at Bologna for the reception of Charles V., and 
in Seville exmited ins Jhniom picture of the Nativity end Puiih- 
cation he also painted a Descent from the Cross. Tilitse artists 
seem to have trod carefully, as far ns their elmiee of subjects 
enables tty to judge, in the footsteps of otluis. 

The next we tunc to was Louis Mdfules, the pupil of I’edro 
Campaua,* called, on account of the subjects which he painted, 
lit Jiftivrt .Vneii/es, but as others, with morn truth, assert, be¬ 
cause of tho r.ir of.hcaveu shed over his performances. In sweet¬ 
ness and expression he. has buen likened to Da Vinci. He died in 
1556. Tho pictures of Pedro do Mannjjlija are distinguished by 
a grandeur and sublimity rfes in the Spanish school. Caspar 
Becerra, bont in Andalusia, in 1520, having studied under Miehad 
Angelo, aided iu freeing Spanish ml front nmeh'of its barbarism, 
by introducing a happier taste and. more scientific style. 
But we hasten to tho tuna of Velasquez, who stands out 
as a bright, particular star. Velasquez caitffi of an ancient 
rttok and wus bofh at Seville, iu 1594,. He studied under 
Francesco Herrera, a rigid master, but of great, ability. 
Ho forsook the scriptural' track and legmdary -li%hway 
to faiiic in painting,'and solootod subjeots from nature,'Which at. 
fin* he treated in the manner of’Caravaggio ; hut, dfi'keeitig 
more guocful models, lie changed his q|ylo, and sought to' Unite 
that of (ftiido to thojnanncr of Luiq, Tristan, whoso happiest 
work* he called tho best of all works. One of his earlioit pictures 
— a work of wonderful nature and expression—represent* On old 
Arpuidor in a tattered cloak, giving a drink of water to * boy; 
the figures were portraits; this, or some ether of hii productions, 
attracted the notice of tfie Prime Minister. Olivarez, who invitod 
him to his house, sat himself, and pereuadad thc King to. sit for 
his portrait also. The Prime Minister praised this performance, 
MdMtU tho court applauded j,t. And it ’ifcriM their appStusAf 

I The Xing la iu tielt armoqr, and: cm harshtaik, with thatremnn 
and* almost melancholy leitiness of took wlilciq dtetknguisiu'S 
tuostof the portraits of thia shbieht master. He etudied the hiS’- 
totyof his cofintty, qM iiTito piotufo of'tSffl-'aJifpfiSiiton: df'titti 
Moors, where he entered the list gainst three rivals, teiieoec fled 
» completely, 6 s» ’to j#i«iw4ini 
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limifod to eighteen months, were visible in his picture of Jacob 
recognising tbe Coat rff Joseph, as well os in the Infidelity of 
Vroius, and the Crucifixion—a work sufficient of itself for immor¬ 
tality. He was the friend of Rubens, who folt bi^ genius; pud 
thought ho continued the friend of Olivarez aftor bis disgrace, tho 
King, 'so far tom resenting it, rather loved him the more for it, 
nnd y <jontinuod to heap commissions on him, end dealt out with a 
liberal band both gold, and commendation. He died suddenly of 
a fever, in the blaze of his fame. 

Alter Velasquez comes Murillo, and then we meet with no 
names worthy of record. The list of painters belonging to the 
Spanish schjol generally concludes with the name of Claudio 
Coello, painter to Philip IV." Wu might give many more names, 
but it is unnecessary to do so. To the whole school one character 
pertains. Their painting was chiefly of a religious character. 
They sought few subjects for the pencil in eithor tho poetry or tho 
history of their country. Occasionally, but very rarely, they in¬ 
dulged in landscape or .portraiture, but the staple commodity wi^i 
of a devotional kind. Their favourite subjects were processions 
of holy men*—miracles of traditional saints—legends, real or 
imaginary—and when theft fruitful sources failed, tho history of 
Christ and the acts of the apostles. Though not aiming at much 
originality, tho Spanish school will live while art is loved—live 
fur ever in tffe natural ease and colouring of Murillo, or in 
Velasquez’s gloomier grace. 


rapidly succeeded. Tho far-famed Rialto*—a sort of port to Padua 
—was already in existence, nnd other buildings began to spring 
up. Ships wore built, and commerce and navigation extended. 
The foundation of some of the principal buildiogd was laid on the 
2<5tU of March, early in tho fifth century ; “ the day,” says tho 
old historian, “ on which Christ was conceived in the womb of tho ■ 
Virgin, nnd Adam, tho parent of fc an kind, was formed by Hod." 
Tho neighbouring sands were soon poopled by other fugitives, 
and, with a feeding of dovont thankfulness for therefugo they had 
found, tho townsmen of Altino gave* to Yhoir adopted asylum the 
naino of the " Poi t of the Deserted City.” 

Tho growth of their commerce, aflfi the increaso of their popu¬ 
lation, obliged tho Venetians t.o establish forthwith some form of 
government adapted to tlngr habits and situation. Each fresh 
outrage on the continent was adding to their numbers, and each 
fugitive, smarting under his wrongs and spoliation, waj eager to 
rniopt whatever system afforded him the best prospect of per sonal 
liberty and security for his property. Each of the islands elected 
a tribune, who exorcised tile office of a judge during one year only, 
ami had to answer to a general assembly of Ota whole republic for 
the maimer in which lie discharged his duties, 

The invasion of the 1 .milliards drove more of the iiihgiritants 
from tho mainland, and with tho increase of strength conic th 
demand for increased energy and centralisation in the govern¬ 
ment. A general assembly was therefore can vykod at Herat lea, 
and it was determined to entrust to a single magistrate, to ho 
Called, in the corrupted Latin of the day, » Ays, or dux, or duke, 
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Attua, the “Scourge of Cod,” was in the habit of boasting, 
that the grass never grew where his horse had once trod; but it 
must for ev< r remain a striking ultmumont of the vanity of earthly 
wisdom, and the weakness of human valour, that tho ferocious 
cunquoFor of the Western Empire should have laid tlic foundation 
of one of the mightiest states of modefn Europe; and thut, the 
fierce hands, who gave form and consistency to feudalism, should 
also have provided a nursing mother for commerce and art. 

The province of f'l-itctia, or lltaelia, included, in ancient times, 
a large fcrtilo traot of Italy, and was the Beat of many flourishing 
and populous towns. Two of them, Aquileia nnd Padua, were 
the chosen residence of opulent knights ami senatras, ami worn 
renowned for the vast extent of their ugruultural nndouamifao- 
tuiing industry. But when tho barbarians for the first time 
entered Italy, and effaced Whatever trace* yet remained of tho 
prestige fit ancient power, this fcrtilo gatvliu was turned into u 
howling Wilderness. Attila overran the whole country, sacking 
the tgwns and slaughtoriifg the inhabitants. Those of the popu¬ 
lation who, bureft of proporty and liberty, wuro still left in tho 
enjoymAt of a precarious and degraded existence, looked around 
for some refuge iu which they might dwell, it might be in hard¬ 
ship, or perhaps in want, but at least in security. Within half an 
hour’s sail of their coast, a hundred muddy islands rose feebly 
from the sluggish waters of the Adriatic. These sand-bunks —fi * 
thoywCra little else—were the deposits carried down, during the 
course of many centuries, by the thirty rivofs which discharge 
their tfifarts into this part of the gulf. The narrow channels 
which Separated them could •only bo navigated by skilful and 
experienced pilots, and wore a sure defence against tho approach 
of a foreign invador. "fa theso tho terrified Venetians fled in 
crowds tom the mainland; and hero, fob many a yeur,*/ioblo 
families, who had boon accustomed to revel in luxury, were con¬ 
tent to earn a scanty subsistence by fishing, and the e.ftrnctioij of 
salt from the wateisof tbe sea. (Jassiodorus compares thorn to 
water-fowl whioh bad fixed tkoir nests on*t2o bosom of tho waves, 
and expresses his earnest sympathy with their poverty and mis¬ 
fortune. Nothing tends so touch to tbe growth and formation of 
energy and detenuiriMion of character as a struggle against 
adversoxdreumstauees^aud unpropifinija fortune. Devotion and 
karoastm, whioh sluntour in the Up of .prosperity, spring into, life 
and,action when, prosperity has deserted us and fled. The first 
efforts of the Yeneljau* were directed towards the supply of Hie 
neeiuMjariee ofa coarse and hard existence ; but whentjic continued 
oxereisa of self-reliance Ira d proved wore than sufficient to, satisfy 
these, demands, the desire for wealth and its eipwuiitaut gowci 


the power which bad hitherto been divided amongst, several 
tribunes. Twelve electors, tbe bends of the proudest f-millics of * 
tho Venetian aristocracy, united their suffrages in favour of 
Paula Luca Anofe.ito, a citizen of Iternrlva. The dignity was 
conferred for life. Ho was assisted by a Council of State, the 
members of which were nominated by himself. Tlchadoonipleto 
control over the public revenues. Ho appointed judges and tri¬ 
bunes, and summoned nil ecclesiastical synods. All appeals from 
inferior courts lay to him, and lio alone ecmld dcelaro war and 
make pence,; in short, be was almost absolute. But frequent 
abuses of power by bis successors, tbe jealousy of the nobles, and 
turbulence of the populace, brought about a scries of revolutions, 
which at last reduced tbe doge to a puppet, and annihilated tho 
liberties of tbe, people. A haughty sristocraey seized tho reins 
of powi r, and exercised the power* of Cl overnment, either under 
the varied titles of Councils of five Hundred, or Ten, or smaller 
numbers. But tho Republic, nevertheless, continued to thrive, 
and flourish. It soon was able to defy the power of the mightiest 
lunnarclisof the European Continent. Charlemagne claimed no 
sovereignty over it, and when liis son Vepin attempt' d to subdue 
it, he vva* ignomini.utsly defeated. His lofty war-ships were 
st: auded lu the narrow channels, or lagunas, which siliTounded 
the islands, and burnt amidst the contemptuous laughter of the 
Venetians, whilst, bis cavalry perished helplessly iu*thc attempt 
to swim across. Placed on the tSinfinn- of tho Greek and Latin 
Empires, the islanders acknowledged the sovereignty ot neither, 
and in their religions creed professed equal independence of tho 
^opu of ltomo and the patriarch of Constantinople. Tlic sea, was 
the element by vMiieh they triumphed and grow rich. They 
were tlio camels to Europe of all tho wealth of the East, and 
monopolised the commerce of the Mediterranean- To tho ciu- 
sailers they furnished gullies mid money. Their bank was the 
first that was ever established, and wan tho eoureo to which all 
the Kin 's of Europe applied for assistance in their necessity. 
Their splendid palaces, gorgeous senate-bongo, magnificent 
churches, and capacious arsenal, were tho admiration of all tbe 
world. From their harbour a hundred gallics, fully mannbd and 
armed, could issue, to protect their commerce, or assert the honour 
of their flag. Tlu* Greeks, tho Turks, and thoNormsms, were alike 
worsted in all their attempts against the liberty and independence 
of-tbe “Bride of the Sea.” 

We cgnnot, in our limited space, attempt to follow the Venetian 
, Republic through *11 tho revolutions, battles, sieges, and fortunes 
of her chequered and romantic history, hut we cordially hope that, 

• RUv alto— the deep stream—abbreviated into Rialto, Is. a name- applied 
to three different places: - ths island, Isolttdi Rialto; the bridge, Ti Ponto 
4t Rialto! and the Exchange, MsdtialtO of Sfiakepcvc, wldchstonds upon tlic 
island, 
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our brief aud.inoagre sketch may lie llie. moans of exciting the 
curiosity; of our renders, ami inducing them to seek in larger i 
works the wondroya story of this ill-fated state. Thu wild out j 
romances and the darkest tragedies have had their scenes laid 
in the City of the AValcis. Her cavaliers were refuted the i 
wealthiest, the most luxurious, and the most refined in tho world. 
Her ladies were the gayest, the softest, ami the most voluptuous. I 
Many, are the bewitching strains which are said to have been 
sung in tho stillness of the soft Italian nights, in the lightly- 
hounding gondolas, by ci'iamjured swains, under the windows 
of their mistresses' chambers. 

Byron has immortalised offl, of the dirkest scenes in Venetian 
history ; and when the traveller, at the present day, sees the 
empty frame which should cuntaiu the,portrait of Marino Falicro, 
vnilod in crape, and roads the inscription uudemeath, which tells 
of his critic and its punishment, his thoughts naturally recur to 
tho past glories ef tho Republic, when her laws ti iumplied over 
the treason of tho first magistrate in the state ; but while he 
remembers her greatness with awe and admiration, lie cannot help 
shuddering at (lie crimes committed in her name. “The Bridge of 
Sighs"—across which the many victims of oppression, iun-piiaoy, 


of th« Austrian soldier; and little of Venice remains but tho 
imperishable monuments of her art;, and even her'vices have 
lost the grace and charm which often palliated, and sometimes 
! cveij dignified, them. 

No description tlf&twe could give would, furnish an idea half an 
clear of tho position and general appearance of the city as our 
engraving. But there arc still many things which the artistic an 
never depict—tho clearness of tho atmosphere, the deep blue Of 
the sky, the golden light reflected from tho water, and tho 
gorgeous colours of the public builditigB. 

Venice is composed of one hundred and twenty islands Ot 
various sizes,, connected with one another by ou» hundred and 
eight bridges, almost all of stone. THo grand canal divides it into 
two unequal parts; that to the west is called ili quddelt acqua, 
and tin- other, which is much larger, is di la dell’ acqua. In fol¬ 
lowing tho course of this canal, the reader may remark that it is 
crossed by hut. one bridge, the Rialto; hut at certain parts gon- 
i^das are constantly ready to ferry passengers over at a trifiing 
ehaige. Except by. the wealthier classes, however, and for 
pleasure on moonlight niglds, the gondolas are not much used by 
I the inhabitants, as it is quite easj to past from one part, of the 



and cruelly, passed from an unjust judgment to a lonely and 
terrible death—stands still, a sad memorial of the vices niijl 
enormities of an unbridled oligarchy. ' 

When the passage to tho East, around the Cape of Good Hope, 
was discovered, the commerce ef Venice began to decline; and her 
history since thou is little else than a series ef misfortunes. Her 
glory has now utterly departed. The terrible genius of Napoleon 
proved more than a match for the advantages of her position. 
Whpn Italy feU before French arms, Venice fell also. At tho 
pea™ of Vienna, the congress of sirownod robbers, in dividing the 
spoil, placed her amongst the states allotted to Austria; and she 
has ever since groaned under the iron yoke of despotism. Her 
vain, attempt at revolution in 1848 mot with a torrible retribution. 
Her wealth, her commerce, her genius, have languished and died 
in the arms of absolutism. The spacious quays and deep canals 
are still there, but no vessels crowd the harbour, and there is no 
hum of busy traffic on the wharf. The gentle Adriatic, to which 
every year tho Doge wedded the city with a golden ring, still 
washes the 'Willi of the lordly palaces with it* soothin| and 
voluptaous murmur, hut there is no longer the gay response of 
revelry from within. The nobles are banished, impoverished, or 
enslaved; the people are silent before the cannon end bayonets 


tcugn to the othei* by means of tho bridges and narrow streets, 
The small patch of laud at the bottom of the engraving, to the 
right (if the reader, ia part of the island of Santa Mariadella Grazia. 
To the left, towauls the west, is the narrow island, long and semi¬ 
circular, Giudeccu; so called from ‘the circumstance that the first. 
Jews who settled at Venice established themselves here; and in 
it, we may reasonably presume, Shyloojc countedovbr his “monies 
and l;is usances.’’ It' is also sometimes coiled Spina Longa, or tho 
Long Thorn. 

,The public buildings of Venice .are too numerous to he even 
named ill the liiriita„of our space, but they aro all distinctly 
marked in our engraving. Tho white line on this aids the island 
of St. Giorgio Maggiore, marks the position of the Slavonic Quay; 
there also are the Piazetta and its two colonnades; the palace of 
thffcDoge, behind which may be seen fhejsdome "hf the church of 
St. Mark, and the Bridge,, of Sighs, 4c., >{jo. Beyond the city a 
line may be distinguished indicating the position of the railway, 
which unites the town with tho mainland. To tho right are the 
islands of Cristoforo, and San Michael,' the, two cemeteries of 
Venice; Mhrano, in which the manufactures of ghtss and crystals 
were carried on; San Cyprian, San Ohiara, Ban Matia, Ban 
Gbwomo, Mwapibo, Torecllo, Burano, &o. - 
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The. appendix to tlio Report of the Cominissionersi # of Inquiry into 
tho state of the Irish Fisheries, which was laid before Parliament 
in 1836, contains an historical sketch of the progress of the 
British and Irish Fisheries, from which we glean a few brief par¬ 
ticulars, which may he not uninteresting or uninstructivo to our 
readers. 

So early as the ninth century the herring-fishery was ex¬ 
tensively pursued along tho Scotch coast, and continued to be a 
source of gycat profit to the natives until the Convention of tho 
Itoyal Burghs, which prohibited tho exportation of any fish before 
the resident papulation of tho country'had been supplied at a 
stipulated price. In consequence ol' thin Intel ferenee, many ol' 
the fishermen passed over into Holland, and laid tho foundation 
of the competition in this branch of maritime industry which lias 
einue be largely prevailed between the Dutch and English. fy 
James III. of Scotland, and the subsequent sovereigns of that 


i occasion tho miserable capital employed was‘exhausted, in the , 

j purchase and fitting-out of a few busses, built in Holland, and _ 

manned with Dutchmen, which were seized by the French on tins 
! breaking out of the war. In *1713, it was proposed to" raise 
| £180,000, on annuities, for th^ purpose of establishing a Jjsliing 
| company ; but the project met with little encouragement. Two 
i furthor efforts, made in 1720 and*l75t>, were alike unsuccessful. 

! For these failures two reasons have been assigned—the rule 
! which made London (lid lieud-quWlers of tile fishery, it being • 

\ the dearest port ill the kingdom, and the great superiority of the 
; Dutch in tin- arf, In 17-^>, by the rerommendation of George^*. 
i II., in ids opening speech to Parliament, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into tho ^Jate of the 
herring and white fisheries, and, as tho result of its labours, a 
corporation was formed, with a capital of £500,(100, under the 
name of “ The Society ot the Free British Fishery," of which 
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nation, several enactments were passed for the promotion of the 
fisheries; and James VI., Before his uecession to the English 
throno, directed the building of three towns for the same purpose ; 
hut this measure failed of success. Again, in 1032, a royal 
fishing’company was established by CharlJs I., under tho^itlc of 
“An Association of the Three Kingdoms for a General Fishery 
within the hail Seas and Coasts of His Majesty’s snidTiingdopi.” 
For the encouragement of this advcntuje, the importation of 
foreign fish #88 prohibited; a supply wa*s ordered for the navy, 
and the strict observance of Lent was enjoined. The breaking out 
of the civil war, howover, shortly afterwards, put an end to this 
scheme. In 1680, Bfirliuuicnt granted u remission of thc^Salt, 
Duties, as a farther Aoouragwnent ti^ the fisheries, and freed nil 
materials employed in the taking -or ouring of the fish from j 
Customs and Excise. A few years later these measures of “ protec¬ 
tion" were followed by others which allowed the free importation 
of all commodities imported it^ return for fish supplied to fqroign 
countries, Charles II„ on his restoration, appointed, in 1687, 

“ The Company of the Boyal Fishery of Englandbut on tills 
« 


the 1’rince of 'Wales was ebosen governor. This society, though 
patronised by men of the first rank in the kingdom, and supported 
by a bounty of 5Gs. per ton to the vessels employed, soon begun 
to languish, and in a few years proved a t otal failure. The atten¬ 
tion of Tarliament woa again called to this great national object 
in 1786, when a new corporation was formed, qpder the namo o£ 
“ Tlio British Society for lixtopditi^ tho Fisheries and Improving 
the Sea-Coasts of the Kingdom," which has continued, with 
various modifications, to tlio present lime. Another Act was 
passed in 1800, which prescribed regulations for fishing, curing, 
inspecting, and branding herrings ; anil a board Ilf seven commis¬ 
sioners, separate and distinct from the Customs and Excise, was 
appointed for administering the law. In 1830, tho system of 
bounty, which had proved rather an injury than a hoalthful 
stimulus to the fisheries, was abolished; and Binos then the 
average number of barrels of herrings cured and exported has 
Btcaflily and largely increased., Tho iishannon, deprived of ex¬ 
traneous aid, have b«m thrown upon their own exertions, and 
the increase of their prosp«rity has kept V ctee with their aug- 
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merited industry. The British homofishmesineludoeod, ling,hake, 
herring, Lobsters, mackr-cl, oysters, pilchards, and salmon; but 
of Diego the herring and rod form by much the Largest proportion 
in the quantity taken. The principal stations for the herring 
fishery are off the Shetland and Western Islos, and off the Coast 
V Norfolk, ki which Die Dutch/rise share. The two seasons for 
this fishery are—the first, from Juno to the end of August; and 
the sfcond, in autumn. * 

As a not-off to these' historical details of the British. fisheries, 
we shall conclude this paper with an old sailor’s account of his 
first and last” fishing experience on th^ Doggorbank. This ex¬ 
tensive sand-hank lies between the East Coast of England and the 
West Coast of Holland, and forms the chief cml-fishing ground for 
" 'lho English and Duleh. It is further 4 famous fur a sanguinary, 
hut indecisive, battle which was fought helween the English, 
under Adifciral Parker, and tho Dute.h, under Admiral Zoutman, 
in 1781. Wlint follows, we. give in the old sailor’s own words, 
addressed to his son, «whoru he had earned after the fishing- 
ground .— 

“ Yes, ^oggorbnnk, I’ll tell you this veiy day why you hoar 
this name, It will not displease ymu irlicn you know that il re¬ 
minds mo of my fiist and last fishing. It was oil tlmt sand-bank, 
thoDoggerhank, that I begqn and ended my life as n fisherman. T 
belong to Yarmouth, nnd so did me father and grandfather, and 
I am proud of it. 1 have not ach'd as my father did—I leit. the 
occupation; hut you, my hoy, must do as he did do you under- 
sland? To those who try to pci sonde you to become a sailor, 
an officer, or what not -w ho advise you to po.-h your foitumi as 
your father did- you must reply -‘I won't.go birth* t math 
» thim Fair Island, nor farther south than the Yfii* 1 . I'll n*»t leave 
tin* North Sea. The DougoihanK has pi con me its name, il is 
m\ go Ifitluu ; it. will support me, mut I’ll not fusake the ih'-u 
which rover it.’ 

“ l was less than you, nnd not more than seven years old. m the 
spiing of 177d, when my filth ( r said to me, ‘Janies, you line t 
come to the great tidictyIt. is now f»i ty-five yf'iii” d"ee then, 
and I have not lorgotUn how m.) h**,irt leap* <! as l hum! him ray 
this. All the fishermen were assembled, n und the boats on the 
shore, di ving the net*, mending the bnneD, v»l putting on ho.od 
heaps of Sp:i"islr salt. A* for me, 1 o Ikved thit I had become 
il Drill lit one leap. A* on** ui")mnt I w k aniongs* the pots i.i 
which the ouk-bnvk was hoilm^, ol another 1 was helping io 
the nets an-l plunge them into the b own ]eli\ to make (bom 
lough and 8>rnng. 1 was in em\b(»d\V wav, and un h r im-n - 
body’* feet, and got plenty ol KuV.j» and Mow Ai leie-fb rn v- 
tbiiu? was ie:id\,.lhe sails we;.* m->»•!.!, M ev< ry ni m was at in*. 
poM. AN'iih loud huirahs we set -ni*, and so will did l perh-im 
i*ly part in this concert of duuitin*'. that my l..tu.v\s .*'• oud in 
command thiew a luieki l-full of water owi me, as n reward for 
my 7inr.il, 

‘‘ Th; geuciul rmiie/vom w n Fair Island, between Nh.ql md 
an.I til'* th*k:levs, and our ten iug-b*ivq In mg a good -suiter, was 
s -on amongst, the foremost ol th f * fleet. TnviuD the evening my 
fatbn told <is (tint we w* re ovn the \ )o*zlci bank, i'l five fathoms 
ot w liter, dust tin n I began to prrci'i\e, at Home distance, a bmg 
luminous liiy. and rubbed my «mch1u i.mWo out what it was At 
first the ic-u appealed quite tiluek^ hut it* warns liceaiuo suddenly 
illuminated. ‘Iheiv go Die hen logs! ’ cried the man on the 
look-out, nnd 1 heroine wild vs ilh ex» itement The el'w column 
offish which was swimming before us wound liko'y to cniv our 
course, and ihosc of the nun who wme not -eiupied ifbih the 
management of the hauls uppeued fii*( mut'd h\ the livieg* 
hjllow', w!u>.n<* sliming seah d plntejid liji,'a*l', upon the Mnnhrv 
sea. A’o otic paid any attention to un*. 

“1 went, forward io avoid the n f, ot foiling owiho.u-i, and 
threw info the living waters a hoof) given m 1 hv my mother to 
shroud me from tin* cold, and which I had seer tty la.Ueo.cu *<> u 
hook, 1 di cw il up heavily, aU»m*t fusing my In oath in t?ic 
dibit; and as I vv.'.it aft towards the binnaele light, l had iu*t 
/yes enough t» iithnire, in tho midst *»f the Hindi fi v which hU 
frisking <m the bEnt-ho*? j.hdvt im enumnwst herring, w > U n 
Mirer-coloured lx U) nnd a bright green imJc, Hindi us those which 
the Dutch call promt h^n <n/v, and whub, on the ir arrival in 
June, cure all maladies. A- 1 win admitmcly conk mphiting m\ 
splendid pii'/e, my father’* hoMswain lamu bed forth upon me in 

a ion.c:if «if fftutf, * 

“ * Ion Ct.raed hnitE rooed he, * you have done for us! You 
h «v • taken the king of tho hrmiuyO 

4 * Mv ftllie? hppcrltly so itclic l ilm he.od fr*uu my ha»«dt», and 
lh*”W- h *tij it and the fiph har k into tlm non. 

‘‘ * )]'•• no geod to do thal,’ n Marked tho boatswain, w*ho col - 
di dl, he'd lie/, ‘ A herring oneifc out of the wuti r is iih pond i)« a 
htiriinf; dead, TJ.at ofWMnll m v-er iwire, non ever again Wd 
In/* n.ra» 3 ' io w j*j mg., (fish fishing now i* m»t*iWUivth a :'lg % ’ 

■, ,‘^Im’ii the, l-ii*e*»iv»:(i tmthing Init euifVriwpl 511- 

•Dn»atmoi,t from tlic^vj * * law. Xv vcithrive, the fit,h that veer 


proved more abundant than had ever been known within the 
memory of man. 'thoy*vcv<* Hold of the rah* of thirty-four dozen 
for a penny, and Were oven given away for nothing to those who 
chose to accept them. For a time our own success was equal to 
any of tho others. K In our twelfth voyage, always to Iho Dogger- 
hank, our overcharged nets broke with the weight of the fish; 
and, an if to complete the misfortune, a Dutch dog-boat ran into 
us on our starboard quarter, and we were forced to leave the 
fishing-ground, and return to Yarmouth to repair tho damage; 
Whilst w'o wore llms absent our neighbours enriched themselves 
by almost miraculous takes of fish, and 1 was pointed at as tho 
soulco and author of all our misfortune. Tho next year I 
cntcied ns cabin-hoy on hoard a privateer; *bul throughout the 
whole course of tny roving life 1 regretted that I had loft my 
place in the fishing-boat and at the hearth of my father. T had 
adventures enough, but none of the homely ootpforts and joys 
which 1 hud abandoned for the wild life of a rover. <5od sends 
the fish a.-- hn sends Die corn, the water, the light, and tho aiv, 
without restriction oi limit. Be a fisherman, then, my boy \ and 
when they try to persuade,you to push your fortune abroad, say, 

‘ fc‘o ; Til boa fisherman, ns my gi a mi fat her was, and thiffc bring 
joy and plenty to my home.’ To-morrow your uncle’s smack 
sails for the Doggerbank you shall go with him; but ho not the 
first to (brow out a ip t, lest, like me, you should catch the king 
of the herrings, and thus bring misfortune and failure upon Die 
rest " 

VIKYV NEAR HAMPSTEAD* 

A wai.k in tho country; a ramble in the woods; a holiday in 
tin* fields! With one or oilier of then'* phrases some of the 
dearest recollections of our life sire emme* tv 1. We temumbt r the 
time when a regular good idle day was on event in our cxDteni e , 

I when to get up early so eaily that the strei D looked sleepy, and 
the ?kv above our head was as yel fie* from smoke ■ and wamh i 
out into the countiy, was <mc of the gicatr-t phu'isurea we lcnc.u 
It is V(*iw different, now Cures and respon MnlitieH nw up ull 
I around uh. and the custom * of the vvoild, and the propneiu of 
[ life hem us iu, as d were,«\iith un invisible network, from which 
there is no escaping. Cure?, re.,pon -imlities well, whet of 
them 1 ' though vv should hav* shrunk at one time from en- 
( mnt'ijng a tilhcof tlu-m, lliev ai< pleasures now. Home, wife, 
d.iidren, friends make the m f ui think v»*ij lufierently liom the 
Inn. It is better that, 't sheuid be so; the pjaltle of intaut 
Voices hint/ diiu; away flu: icmanto ^of vmitli, hut liow man) 
t flattened^oy» conn* vv 1 1li it,! 

“A logulur nood idle day.” Many people Would think that a 
very obj* ctionaMc pbunc; u** what possible good can come out of 
idleness : Oh, most iudusfriom. friend, nm.vt hiud of tabkniuhtt i**. 
most const ientioua. of workmen, u member old JEiiop’s fuide if 
the ho <v he always bent, it mm thither l4H»e its tension or snap a* 
last. Ami so, away Iroin fctotil and dt&k, and hooks and kgun.,- i:i 
long gum lows, and out of the wildenuua of bricks n^d wimi.ii, 
we liuvo wandered, many a time, to enjoy an idle day in the 
country. 

Throe* miles or so, and v.e are there. And now, once, for nil, 
we protest against l/»m!on being called a dull place for u thought¬ 
ful in*.a. If any oo imline - Unit i--, if lake, thii Iroublo to 
acquaint hmiself with the past of our great city-—ho may people 
the street - n it h i ccnlU ctioun of its former inlmbitanta -t^ue greatest 
ne'U in Fie vvoild, some of th'*m - and hang romances about the 
du’ilest-lnokiuk house-), and tho most-out-of-tli 6 -way nooks nnd 
corners. And limn .m to the country »round it. Why, just take 
the may, and t »rry vou,v finger outwards from the city for lu;lf-:i- 
dnzen hiiles in almost any direction, and you will fifiit green fields 
in plenty. It is a foot, that there are in Surrey, Kent, and Mid¬ 
dlesex, within sound of the bells'* thrft Itiubard Whittington 
listened to, and in.mytt pondon apprentice since ban tried hind to 
heei ilng'eg nut tlx-tune,—.amu* of the most glorious patches 
of tkciu ry that blight >un evir blemo upon. Talk < f giem hicei 
and flowejv fielE, and tho idle davs of mir jouth eomo hack 
sigsiii#* in f uicv. We are, 0ra"Ojiiore the fervpit boy whom nobody 
undiMrt'uod, or inwhaps cart'd ti iwplervste.n% wandering out l y 
oui.'iir a;u,d the iiehb, vviDi.no eomjntiion but q book. Ah! 
tho‘-e vve.e tho days when Khakepuire and Sjk neer had greater 
attractions fn^in^ than l«.*>t night's debate, or tli£ latcpl in((ll ig“ia 0 
from Frantic. What farc'd we^thifn Low the world wui-gcd, ^o 
that wo voul l bury ourself in tho Wm*s of Dikmaik’s pium, (.1 
no sword in hjod-witli Sir CjInmiv? t« the 1 - •'cue < f Seiena. 




ANO) MA GAZIN K OP AKT. lSi> 


And then the uunuy ipots out of town we knew bo well; the 
laaea we traversed without meeting any more important personage 
than a farm-labourer; the groen field* where we have lain luxuri¬ 
ously, among tho wild cowslips by tbo hour together; the bits of 
wood where we could wander uninterruptedly, rave 1 ot!t uur 
scraps of pootry without fear or chance of being overheard; the 
tr^oa we have climbed to peep at the finch’s speckled eggs; the 
della whore we haw followed the brown bquirrcl as it skipped 
from, branch to branch, or ran before u< in tlm tiny Hiecp paths , 
the little solitary streams where vve have watched the bright fisli 
dart and jump in the clear spuikling depths; or seen the thou¬ 
sand May dies sport, upon the sunlit surface; the deep shady 
knoll* wo hive walked silently through, listening to the voiced oi 
the fcatlmrcjd^choiistf'rs on leaf and spray as they Hang their 
morning hymns to tied ; the solitary ticca wo have peered up into 
high above our head, to entoh a glimpse of the wild pigeon’s nest, 
just a few Iwi^s set ero?Pwis'\ through which the little eggs \\ * re 
visible. Oh ! they were days of bapjflmiss, indeed. 

A few years pass, ami then a change. No Jongct do ya tHke 
our walks ahum, We have a companion, somewlir.t older hut no 
less enthusiastic than ouisolf. The real bu-'ines* of life is just 
beginning—the heat of Lhembattle becoming warmer and more 
warm—the strife and the. struggle just hard enough to moke us 
think serioflfcly of ovemnning them, In the morning, wr 
rend together out of hard, aenuiis, t hi mglit-coTupi.il iii£ hooks ; 
in the evening, we walk in the fields, it it be summer, or sit 
he.dde our own fire-side, if it ho winter, in all the independence 
of real household rfl. No m ilter that the upartment be the top¬ 
most room of a great, old, straggling house, in* o little, old- 
Jadiionod squtijv, which is dignified by being called sin irn of 
i mi*t —it is our own, and we am the muuteis of it, and oi our- 
pcIvim. A little relaxation now and then, a visit of courtcy to 
hsmio rich man’s mansion, or a past-mg glimps-* of 1, -ndon Jilv in 
its not mMt orttimahh 1 features, only make us (nine back to our 
studios and our phusmvs vd’h the greater ze*t, and tin* lessons 
( o.uvd from the, expCi ienve of ugej am no h^s appn.ei.ited at*homc 
b 'imhh 1 , sometime.*, two pairs of brawny arms have unpiUi-du 
liver-boat to Richmond, <*r slung a cricket-bat on (laphnin Com¬ 
mon. And So a luxlf..n.(|osau years past on like one. 

Change upon cha.igo. We (ILmuss on*' b-uher only to take 
another. We arc steadily learning t«» be a nun . nn I a soft y.m e, 
and a gentle winning pa if of eyes, help soon to t< itch ns tin* great 
lesson. Wo marry .And tlnue,- -there our eonu leiminute. 
Tin* happiest a late of man i« tmniiage, if God but please to Mohs 
the tmion. 

And what hut a glance at Constable’s exquisite pictuu* has 
called up all tho*»o desultory rumblings? Wbal lmt this “ View 
near Hampstead” — *cF homelik% ho beautiful, so thoroughly 
Ivigh'-h --hast letl us into this indiscreet, g< isippimr liUTiiour? 
We arc almost ashamed of otirsell. Indeed, we should be quite, 
lad that thin long preface gives’us something of a liunsi to gu 
• *n jnfttfvftB a man, h iving net himself up ay the \s it of the <.om- 
p.uiy, it obliged perforce to keep saying funny thing 4 to rnppryt 
the ohimvter Rd ha? imutpod. * 

Well, than, HuropftaafiT There v.v'fn time—the ti.no rltul *\t> 
have hinted at, yea*# agotu*—’when we were beltei acquainted 
with tlittt Aoighbourliood than wo urn now. Their was a time 
when wo #oro noyor tired«uf walking over the brec/y heath, of 
heading Valf of Health, or standing on tin* bill and looking 
down updttr the great city at our feet, barely < 1 1.4’frigid Jjnble 
through its'^cil of mis? and smoke. That time, too, h!i» pu^cd. 
Hut slill therti flni.yvpyilveibiriH el in gin;» to the guhuiban village 
which will nvtct die, Were its field h built over to-mm A»vr, and it* 
hill and heath taken bodily within the boundaries of gianf, in- 
r itiable London. Hampstead is clmn'etraits nufimml*: for bore 
dw«lt authors and actors whose* very mimes «ell up a lm*d oi 
lcninisccnees. Here Sir Hi chard Stride had the eountiy bouse 
In which ho took mvr SaVagc to dinner, wfyrn the latter v»u 
Meditating tbo pulJientioH of hi? close rolnfbntahip to tfie in¬ 
famous Countess otMuvtlciritl'Id. Worn HampMi ad Ur. Akenaitle 
the author of the u lT*nsure» of Imagination,” removed to Oul 
U irliugt,on-stre.-t, Tieesdilly, where he clued. To this plea¬ 
ts mt neigh bom hood John Wilkes —who was elwtqd alderman of 
Kuringdon wnnl, while y#t, S:iy* Walpole, “a Crimmal.of ft .He 
aid a niiwiif|ei M -«oeea^ii»uriHv retired front hi? mum nnstonatio 


resilience in (.riMVoniir-gquaro. Not far from tho liuotli lived 
John Guv, tho fabulist, end eisthor of tho w<H-l:nwn “ Dt-ugur'i 
'Opera," a piece originally produced, in 17-7-B, at the Lincoln’s- 
iim Thcotre, at that time under the management of Chris-ir.phcr 
Rich, whom M'c may au|»pr»se to have been a visitor to Hump- * 
Head, together .with Colley Cibber, Congreve, Let Union, and ** 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, dm mg the pifix’s refibUneo hem ,»Th** Vidlcjro 
of Surgeons now stands on the site of the little theatre hi which 
(riny’a great buceetu ot sixty-two nights took place, lloftth tin- 
in tor, mid Uowe tlie author, v. both residents in llauip'dwd; 
us war also Ur William Sherlock, author of *“'A Discourse on 
Death,” Am., uho not only lived, ^ut died and was bn/md lien t 
At a public-house on the heath, called the Upper Plask, \\cm* held 
• lie iHinieroua mcetingn of tlu* fmnous Kit-eul Club, of wh’f.ii Top'*, 

Sti elc, Addison, and oth*« of the wits and nuthoin of the 
weie pioud to acknowledge thcr rncnduT^hip. A lnoi-e m 
ILunpHeid, lately the property of Lnm s Tilgiini, /-<p, m *aij- 
popcd to have been the last in which Sir Hurry Vane resided, at 
the time of the llcutnuiimi, prove urn to 1*'. dce.apilaGon on Tnwcr 

1U11, on the lilh of June, 10fi2; wlueh lmufiG was aflen\,.vds 

* 

graced by the oc^upaiion fin many y( eri of In. Joseph Jiuib-j, , 
llishop of Durham, ami authof of the “Analogy hetwei*n Natm.-i • 
and Revealed Religion.” 

To go fail her lank Mill, it uiuy.bb ire?n biued that Hanip .c.m 
- oiigumlly Homestead - wus a manor given by King Rib. 1. ci, 
father to Kdwnrd the (kinfeps-or, to the Churth of WcstmunJcr, 
that at the dissolution of religious house*, by Ilciuy VIII , the 
iiiiiiior of Hampstead was surre;,(IcMd into the King’ . bands )q 
iIh pos*hes>ot‘, the tle n llishop of W^tmie^ler; tb.d i. was gn*i) # 
by the I\inj r l.» So Thomas Wiotii “for spcciul >ci\i<eP,” in 
whose i’.iinilv it (ojitimied till 11120, that at then peiiedjtu.r. 
alienated to Sir Hnpti^L II it Li s, ;»fi -1 ward-Vi n ui.t Camden, 
th.ct it lemained in the ptr^es-iop of hi * disect.duntn, who Leonine 
Kails of Cainsboiviugh, tiil the year 1707, vDnn tile fuinilu a ol 
T/nigl.'»nie, Mi\r\on, and Weller- im udaiix* of the Snui of that 
ilk—became lords of the boil, and that, at the pre ,ent tir’e, th< 
lordship of the nuiuor belongs to Sir Tlmruas Sinned WiLtn,, 

Ihut., in light cf In* mother, the il nightct of J. Jl. Weftei, Krq 

JRvmi from tho,e slight and imperfect nuumranda, i| mil ho 
seen that. Hampstead is u place <»t no ue nn iitipmla'u .*— 
nothing of its once famous mineral spring*, “in no wire mfirioi 
to those of (,'hebeuiunn,” write.; Ml Goodwin, u Hirgron "f 
Ilainpstciid, in 1802 , its beiiuliful Hrumry, its Iniudisutie ohurHi, 
and its highly nalubiious qii , and to do nothing nxnv than 
hint at Hu fait of the Romans thom.-a-h t» having nppieeiated * 
excellent rdtuati-'u—a fuG e\idi*ne<d by the ocraijonul dt^eovny 
of hepubhrel urn si, va lamps, and other 1111 ti: :ihi;.'3, in li.o 
deptlix of ill. **il, 

Thtough all this gos>ip we hs\e ‘ aid little of the painting, and 
nothing of the juniLr. The fust, mill its noble triei-, its flo« k 
of ■‘h, ep, it.4 mi u-iiehl, its di over boy hiving hie # thiret at the 
clear btie.nn, its putclun of t bu:vhght breaking through the 
watery 1 L* i N, it* lmlhrw 1> iu> and uihuiichh* di.-tomf- peaks 
fie-il.-clf; and tor the Ind, there i.-, indest, lilt! ^ to hay. Their-* 
of a profs >*-* 1 ., ud m.>n i- a tiicn* calling uc of di i !*] , .pohiti»ii nts ami 

suevesyca, l)h-i.d w t etpifilH or unequally *• 1 tin* ea.w umv be. i’nt 
we may fts welheU the little that thu*-, x&>, and eo make an nui. 

] like Hmbriuidt. and Ktly, mu aT;i%t v a^ ihn i-oU of a iiilh i ; 
but,, uuUko the tivHit, bo was distiiuruirthid by thu c.ne and hni.Ji 
of hii prodneiion*j; and as opporod v the M*eond, Le made mttun 
rather than t’no humuu flgej-e the ohptl of bn .* .doc timi. He 
wa,s bom in the little village ot D'tlham, iu Kv j x, in the yrur 
I77fi. and to his eaily n-eulleetions may 1?.' aLtnl-ub'd the * 
fi*t*(,m*!»t introduction into hi.^m Uies of mills, *.ireams, running 
hio-iks, and pemiiiar atu)n>phetie cfetts Df hi* «'»riy life wo 
know but little, ai d it wa» not tdl the year 1WJ0 that ho v/.M 
aduiiited a idtidtiit of the Ho\rd Aiedimy. # Thftt ho wes not 
biv,hl.\ .aure-Hul hi bis fii.-t ejfoittj uny be ifffvrred fiom h's 
residence at this portal in A.uoxio.i-MpiBie, Muiftricv, a not vei; 
fii^buuul.lo place, ti«*ai WiiHu hapt 1, at the cast cud of London. 

While living lieio, however, ho exhihile.d a picture fit the. 
Academy, which was oa much cnismvcf by *uni* n>U w*us adiiiired 
aieVpiaind by other"'. It contained all the pwuliur eifeda for 
which ho afiiTWaru,; b“<ajio m eibbrahd- -moist leave3, 
lighb, juul yhadnw-. and a low erin; .A;. fwdecd, for tlnar -t y t ef * 
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lio became ho veil known, that a Baying of Fuseli's—“ Give mo 
my umbrella; I am going to hoc a picture of Constable’s,”—was 
at one time pretty extensively < irculated. In 1820 bo was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy, and from this time ho con¬ 
tinued to paint and exhibit annually those views of home scenery 
foj^ which ho lias since become so well known. The scenery and 
atmospheric effects of the English’ climate were so thoroughly 
known to, and so admirably delineated by, Constable, that it 
is questionable whether nny painter since Gainsborough and 
AVilson has bo entirely mirth* f.imsclf master of the moods 


Almost every artist is distinguished by three styles : the first an 
extremely careful, the next a firm and bold, and the last a loose 
and careless style. An examination of the works of the late royal 
academician. Turner, will exemplify this. But in the works of 
Constable an uniformly cartful and minute stylo is discoverable 
throughout, All bis pictures have England for their themes; and, 
as a thoroughly English painter, he takes a very high stand 
indeed. His conceptions wore all national and all pure; his studies 
were, of nature herself, and his early predilections may be traced 
through every one of them. In his latter years he inherited a 



vir.w xiur lrAMi^rnvn, viudmwisx. from a vvt.vriNO uv j. const .umt, u.a. 


and pet ulianti*** of our variable weather and exquisite landscape*, j 
He is said to have frequently declared that no artist need go j 
abroad for beautiful views, and that on ottr own rivers, and ill I 
out own counties, might be found scenes which would ^ie in , 
beauty »ml picturesque adaptation of parts with anything that j 
the rest of Europe could boast. He even w<mt so far us to shy j 
that artist* who travelled to other countries fqr effects, did so bo- . 
;<*ntisO tb-y were afraid to encounter those we itfuwssed nt/home. 


fortune, which made him quite independent professional gains. 
Hu was elected a member of the Royal Readonly in 1829. 
Before his death he retired to Hampstead, tube in daily com¬ 
munion with the beauties of nature ; and, much to the regret of 
the lot era of true art, he died, rather suddenly* qt his residence, 
No. 83, Charlotte-street, Rathhone-place, on the. 81st Marth, 1837, 
The picture wo have chosen for illustration is in the National 
Gallon'. m . * 








Tub village called La,Cei.i.t: is situated upon the boundary lino 
of the departments of T'ure and Optt, in the valley of the liille, 
in Franco. The church of this village, which is small, ill-built., 
and destitute of the graces of style, rises amidst scattered houses 


and verdant pastures. In itself it is scarcely worthy mention ; 
bufit has in it a large talJfet or slab of alabaster, covered with 
figures in half-relief, wbfch is not only curious, hut ingenious in 
design, and «mu< 4 whnt clever in execution. Owing to its great 
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ago, and the softness of the matqpial, some of the figures are nmti- 
latedy and B few aoarly obliterated. These bas-reliefs, like mosl 
,, # pfthoso exccut^ffyluririg the sixteenth century, have considerable 
"interest, in spite of their imperfect execution. Tho artist will look 
in vain for anything approaching to grandeur of design or hold- 
»■ flos^of imagination ; they are, on*the. contrary, remarkable for a 
Simplicity bordering on childishness, and, occasionally, on the 
11 ludicrous. The bas-reliefs new presented to tho roader furnish 
an apt illustration. 

At that iniM interesting "period termed the Rcnaintaxce, or 
revival of ait, though tho studios and workshops connected with 
the monasteries were not Wholly uninfluenced by tho general 
progress, yet the artists continued too scrupulously observant of 
cm* tho traditions and the manntritms of farmer ages. Both objections 
may bo urged against tho object under consideration. The dra* 
porie^ass modest and simple in their folds; the expression in tho 
countenances is calm and placid; but the attitudes in general are 
destitute of v igottr, anjl, in many instances, untrue to nature. Them 
is an absence of anatomical precision, nnd most, of the accessories 
■ aro stiff'and monotonous. In point of design and execution, they 
boar a near resemblance to tUogincicnt shrines aiul reliquaries in 
. enamelled jewellery. 

it is not necessary horo to make many remarks on the /subjects of 
these relieved sculptures. Genius nnd art may he eminently dis¬ 
played in any subject. It is natural to expect that tho subjects 
selected for illustration would be reltgmici, taken cither from the 
Bible or from the history of tho Church; hut, on most oc< asion«, 
we fluff the representations mixed up with much that is legendary, 

* mythological, or apocryphal. This is the ease in llio sculptures 
now before us. Tim upper compartment consists of a representa¬ 
tion of the sacred Trinity, under which stands tho Virgin Mmy, 
surrounded by worshipping angrU. In tho next compartment 
aro representations of the birth of tho Virgin Mary ; her presen¬ 
tation in tho temple; the annunciation; and tho birth of Christ 
in tho manger. Tho third compartment represents tho adoration 
of the infant Saviour by the Eastern Magi; and tho i irnumcision 
<>f Christ in tho temple, liens the narrative breaks stiangely 
off, and tho legendary history of 8t. George emnnionces. 
The first division represents him as lying ill upon a couch, 
visited by the Virgin Mary, anil attended by angels; and the 
second represents tho same personages conferring upon him 
tho honour of knighthood after his restoration to health. The 
fourth compartment represents his celebrated oneimnter with 
- tlie dragon, while the king oftd queen nre looking on from 
a sort of gallery, and the Virgin is prut iug for his sue- 
ooss. The. horno and tho dragon, ami indeed t lie whole of this 
division, must have bi'nWJioiwn by an artist little acquainted with 
tho deeds of knightly enterprise, or even the forms of animals. 
Next wcharoSt. Gorge iuthcaet of baptising infants ; then cited 
Wore the judge, at whoso 'finest, curiously enough, a merry- 
andrew, buffoon, is playing Strange antics, while a dwarf, 
seated on a high stool, is performing on the violin. Tim last 
compartment represents tho .decapitation of the martyr, in the 
presence of, the judge and a soft of priest, while angels are seen 
above, bearing his winged’soul upward* into heaven. „ 

In nearly ill tile figures in these Ixutlieiicllffthe hands are made 
conspicuous, «n4i though thin a»ff dry, they ape not destitute of 
grace, Thb^rapertes «f nearly oil the figure* nro full, and; sortie 
of thorn rather wnwrkabht Vs jh the, /goffe in tr|u' h.thoy nro dis¬ 
posed. twtostitt statue's,.^ahyfl^rotc tho utehp* on each side 
of the «omi»^»fiort|,(tre 'o*^!j4»s('wt ,/i'fu ; bettor stylo than tho 1ms- 
rejiefs th«m#Ms|, 1$$ % ^fcitthigW. litfble throughout 

the whole draTerirs arc Wm?, tod, 

nnd p;old. a£"‘. / - . s'* \ .V* , * , » 1 Jl ■' ’ . 

Tito mvmSfmt jfodh'rtdbvjwt'd frop anoimtittomjitcTy on 
ruined church,- iilVi&uhly infojHifag to'hw as ewfonaSi of tho, 
progress of art in Vatinas' ngrii of. tho world. Hero a sculptured 
ci.Intuit or n blazoned window, there a cvoss-lcgtred knight upon 
a to: iff), ora dim rusty monumental brass upon a mouldering wall, 
and elaowhnro in buildings ilodicntcd to religious servious, llio 
‘part males .buck agiti*. to the minds of tho enviou*, bringing 
With it instruction always* They wero an industrious^ ptiitts- 
’ Ipkitt* wee, the ertyst* of old.’ , T>0 loved, thpjz lust %tf th«, 
and tu-Cpw thing* dims ttwdr*wrfc Dtom j»hte;tha» 
'^UcilecstraUons which tli.yv hung. aboutGodT hospte# in tfcb world. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DESJGJ?. 

T T. Society pi Arts is labouring, with an enlightened and zealous 
spirit,.in.its appropriate spjtore. They have hod fur aoajo time 
under consideration tho subject of Elementary Drawing-Schools 
in our Manufacturing Towns; anil,'having sent a deputation to 
Bradford, they have ovory reason to expect that a good and effi¬ 
cient school will be established thero, and, with the aid of the 
authorities, successfully carried forward. Aiming to, facilitate 
art-education, tho Council offered premiums for the best colour- 
box to be sold retail for one shilling, and the best jet of mathe¬ 
matical instruments for tho use of bflginners lu geometry. They 
have just had the satisfaction of reporting that their efforts have 
boon quite successful. 

They have obtained a colour-box containing gamboge, lake, 
light red, ultramarine, vermilion, indigo, yellow ochre, vandyko 
Jr own, sepia, and burnt sienna, with three hair pencils—ono 
large 8wan-quill size, and two middling-sized—which will bo 
sold by all booksellers for ono shilling, and will bo found 
a very considerable reduction on tho price of any other boxes 
of colours of similar quality. A case of mathematical instru¬ 
ments will also soon bo roady for student* and, beginners in 
geometry, containing a twelve-inch ruler with s$ilc«, a rectan¬ 
gular triangle, nnd a pair of oompasscs with port and pencil leg, 
fitted into a suitable box, which will be supplied retail for 2s. Oil. 
each; and another oasu of instruments, for profieionts in drawing, 
has been selected, which will bo found very complete and portable, 
and will bo sold at tho modorato cost of (Is. The tWiutcil trust 
that the nlfnrts of this movement will bo so to cnlavge the eitclo 
of eon miners of materials for art-education, that, the producers of 
them will find it to be to their iutorest to redueo Iho Seale of 
charges, anil thereby obtain increased profits from grcally-in- 
eroasod consumption. 

Totho Council of the Sooioty, to its Committee for IJlomentnry 
Drawing and Molellmg-SuhooU for Artisans and Mechanics, and 
especially to II. Cole, Esq., C.B., and C. 'Wentworth Dilke, Esq., 
tho public arc much indebted for the efforts that harm thus been 
made ; and it will afford us great pleasure to aid them in carrying 
forward this department of their labours. We, therefore, commence 
with a' paper on tho Elements of Design, to bo fallowed by 
others pointing out subsequent stopsaif the art. 

The word design, as employed in tho fine arts, is used in a 
limited and in a comprehensive seu*o. In tho former case it 
strictly accord* with tho Italian ifkrt/uurc, from which it is de¬ 
rived, and means tho art of drawing, or representing in lines, the 
form of any object; and in this suitsa if is non' to bo tonsidered. 
Its higher sense denotes tbi# combination of invention and pur¬ 
pose which enables the artist to compose a group or a picture, 
without reforeneo to the material in which it is ntpoulecb The 
ancient Greek sculptures display, in tho highest degree,' the accu¬ 
rate conception Of form and beauty, and the design* of their 
sculptors cannot bo surpassed, either in tho pef^ctTani ajf physical 
fo*m, or thu indention o,f appropriate ^tlitudirt, |i» painting, 
Mfibael Angulo ka> obtained itnporwhaMs fonmfor iU'ifonceptiou 
tfnil execution of physical forms, paly »ttrph*»e<l hyilltat which 
tho genius of llaphaol has achieved. Still the, fq^t jj^ghjbp placed 
on tho lowest round of tho ladder tf the highest is; 1 to 'ad i|taincd. 
Tho greatest .sculptor and the greatest paiafoir p’mlfjlNmiis 
f.uHtliiir with the tits! dements of art; apd 
ntio^nf those on wlflch wyhivo 
pcnsah^®' • ' ’ .■ 

• Design is divided info two parts, ’dri 
Couhtyr is a Erefisih; wm4, tyn^pMduif. 

Italian,''aid outline in*thii EagHsh 4 3 
contour eonsidartsil by Annibale flarawjv'ti^tjfo w»»',iifttmt<tmBil 
to say, “Give me but a correct ontlino, and fill it«j> As you 
plpase.' 1 Our remarks, tliorefore, beginVith linear rfrAWtny, 

Tliore are three kiRds*rf lines—'srivity^jines, ciireyff i{nc«, an,d 
broken linos. The straight lino ,Is tho shortest pours® .from ono 
point fo another; tho curved lina is neither straight nor hroktm ; 
tb« broken lino is formed of Straight linos# which Aw not 
•eamo dirootion. , . .. f.'* ^ .bt., '/> vhf’ 

In the vtrei»is/ l o>'a)»M n# n nlnita, «U; point* are .eqnaDy -fiiatlnt 
Atom tb*'o«Bfzc, A* taffcp* it thaahtiight lino srhicdhiil(«nS«g 


jfionaidet- 
/ inffis- 

^•altadow.” ’ 
Sr«o in the 
,ant was 
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from the centre, touche* the cireumferenco. The diameter it the 
straight lino which, passing through the centre, meets (he circum- 
eronoe, and diodes the circle into two equal parts. Every por¬ 
tion of the oiroumferenoe is oalled an arc, atgl tha straight Una 
which joins the extremities a chord. The oiroumferenoe is divided 
into 380 degree!, the degrees into 60 minutes, and the minutes , 
into 80 seconds. The circle is the spaoo contained within the cir- 
oumforonco. It is desirable so to distinguish between these defi¬ 
nitions, as not to confound the circumference with the circle. A 
sector is the portion of ^ circle contained hetween en'aro and the 
radii which touch its extremities. A segment is tho space con¬ 
tained between an aro and itg chord. 

An angle is 'the space enclosed hetween two straight lines 
which cut oue ahothor; the etraight linea are tho sides at the 
angle; the point fit whioh the sides inoet is the vertex of the 
angle. There Use three kinds of angles. the right angle, tho 
acute angle (which it leas than tho right), and the obtuse angle 
(which is greater than the right). When two lines cross on* 
anothor, and form four equal angles, that is to say, four right 
anglus, these lines aro thon perpendicular tho one to the other. 
If, on the contrary, they form two acute and two obtuse angles, 
these line# meet obliquely., Parallel linos are those which, 
situated in the samo plane, never meet, whatcyor may be 
tho distances to which they are prolonged.. The most simple of 
polygons is the triangle, of which there aro several kinds—as tho 
er/uilateral trianglo, which has three sides and three equal angles; 
the isosceles trianglo, which lias'only two sides equal; and the 
sealant tris^le, of which all. tho.sides arc unequal. The rectangular 
triangle has one right angle, the side opposite to which is called the 
hypothenuse. The term guadrilatoi a' describes the polygons which 
h ive four sidos. The pural'clognin husits opposite sides parallel, 
but tho angles are not right angles. Tho rectangle has its sides 
unequal, hut its fnur'anglri are light angles. Tho si/irae 1 ms its 
solos equal and its angles right uttglus. The rhombus lias its 
sides equal, but its angles aro not right angles. A dingo a/ is a 
straight line drawn through a fouv-si.lod figure, juicing two oppo¬ 
site anglcsi In the square and tho rhpmhui the diagonals Cut 
on- another «t right angles. lu the rectangle and tho paral¬ 
lelogram they are of the samo le.ig'h. Polygons having j 
five sides aye called pent igms ; of six sides, hr rayons ; of eight I 
sides, octagons; of ton sidos, decagons, etc. When a poly- ! 
gnu lias all its sides and its tingles equal, it is. called a regular 
polygon. 

It is necessary to mark'the difference which there is hetween 
two similar figures and two eguul figures. Similar figures arc 
those which have equal angles and proportional sides; equal figures 
aio those which have the angles and tho aides equal each to each. 
Every suyfece on whioh a straight tine may bo oontinued, ip 
evoiy position. is called a plane surface, or % plant. Einoa may 
bo jocrpeqdiaahw, oh%;«, or parallel to a plane. Planes piay also 
he purga^ionUr, ohlique, or ’parallel one to anuthor. The pro - 1 
yVe/'/oit^Ji^jicWcnl.if t»n 8 plane is a point. When two plane* 
out dip’ lijpl^iqr, ijic points common tj the two planes form a 
slraighiliihB sfhltli is cfitlad then? iiitenecliou. a 

HodtiMt; wyvhrTt/llte tho thfeo geometrical dimensions, arc known 
by the P<dyhe<Uv‘'S : nr* bodies hounded Up pl*nes; 

tho fiuahjd hy several plane parallelisms, 

and parallel; polygon*. In the truncated 

prism, (writlM fid* ' Pyramid harp 

fomed; qnadrangtilarid?rptdygtm»l plgnca, 

iLoeordihg^p^M^ts.^d^air hasc. 'The purpMvliculsr, lat*foll 
from its pallet the. orlftjW height of the 

pyramid .) ■ 

By JiWs'taf-' jkyt*** A figure is 

generated) fflNMh*'. " According 

ns tliis'lino around wSToh'iW'tgVtihitlattTsJMdei pwws4willai‘ 
or oifllquCi, tho cylinder % said to lie right, or o*%im,. Tbc*#»M* 
always a circle. Tho fight ante is ti»o revolution of tho rect*B- 
gular triangle around (We of tho sides wfiich form the right angle. 
The cube is a solid, and oil tho six sides of it are square. The solid 
of six sides, two of-which aro parallelograms, is called &p»rallclo • 
jftjtM. . p 

' tTd 'jjhalf ofmehidw this sorte* of definitions With the' sphire, 

surface of whieliis equally - 
dDHallrbm th&Fintre. Tho straight line from the dwftretd the 


surface is called, a radius. Two radii, waited in a straight line, 
form the diameter. .. 

*1, Draw a horizontal etraight line, »ij I*the length of'thn. 

Fi*. t, horizontal, and prove if it is of 

m tho required size (Pig- 1). 

,2. Draw a vertical BtgkigfiT* 
m-v. line, * r (Fig. 1).' 

Nv ' ‘ 3 , Dyaw-an oblique straight 

N. ling, VJ> (Fig- 1). 

c 4. Divide the line A n into six 

* equal parts, a hundred equal 

« ' ’ ’ ' ' --"-J pa&s, Ac. (Fig. 1.) 

5. Divide a line into two, three, four, Ac., equal parts. 

6. Find out. tho length o#a given Hue; prove with a measure 
that there is no mistake. , 

7. Draw a parallel, horizon- rig s. * 

tal, vertical, or obHque line 1 " 

(Fig. 2). . '-—- 

This operation is very often repeated in sketches from nature 
aud the construction of planes; it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to bo ubio to draw tleese easily. 



8r Draw a perpendicular, d c, to a horizontal line, A B (Fig. 3). 

See if the angles, a c u, non, arc right angles, by moans of 
the square. 

9. Draw a right angle ,'a c d; an acute angle, cue; and an 
obtuse angle, on a (Fig. 3). 

a 4 _ 18. Draw a rectangular triangle, u a t: 

which has a right anglo (Fig. 4). 

The letter which marks the * jq g j 
, vertex of the anglo is always fa 

a ~~ ''placed in the middle of tho /j\ 

three, thus—not a u v, but a a tj (Pig. t). I I \ 

11. Draw an isosceles triangle, which has two / - \ ' 

sides and two angles equal (Fig. 5). / j \ 

j.,,, 0 12. Draw a scalene ' -— \ 

--'O' triangle, which has its three sides and 
^/ f itj three angles unequal (Fig. 6), 

_/.: 13. Draw on equjlateral triangle, 

which has it* three sides and it» three 
angles equal (Fig. 7). fig ‘ 

The height of the triangles is indicated hv let- , 

ting fall a dotted perpendicular on the base. In ^; \ 
tbo right-angled triangle the perpendicular is one / l ' 
of the sides of the triangle (Fig.^j. • ■ ; \ 

Pin. g. If tho pcrpenditwlor falls - —a 

j-—— without (ho base, we nitat umtinue tho hitter 

i till the two sides inteisect one another 

I* .(Fig. 6). v - s 

I I H, Draws right-angUd )- 

parallelogram (Fig 8). 

15. Draw a square (Fig ft), or a right- • 

*nglod parallelogram with equal sides. 

i t'% Hi-' 16. Draw an db- 

liqnCparaUelograiu, 

C -5 "” -- whirik ha* its four 

, f sides Wpimsite, witboiit having it« un- 
/ ^w* right angles (Fig. Ift). 1 

-IT. Draw a ^ 

trapozoum (Fig. 11), two r-f' whose sides /—i -\ 

Ij.*— _'ll .1 / \ 


/j\ 


Fig, I?. only are parallel / _ \ 

• / 13.,Drawa rhumlms, / V 

s' a. which bus its’fuiir sides l —,— ----J 

S. - ~y' without having its angloB right angle* 

\ (Fig. 12). * 

In nll^ these-qiuulrikteral, or fiwr-sfdcd, 
figures, ifiagonala shmii-fhe "drawn. Tho rnter.wct.io'n of tho fa.» 
diagonitl* m the rightfanglKd quadrUaterul.) is the centre of the 
figure. . * {Continued an pogaW!.) ■ - 
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THE XliLy 81 'MATOD E 3 tHIBif OK, 


IKON FOUNDING. 


, &.* ;• ,b:, 


■T. 

Ann the triumplSS>f art wo but the extension Of man’s dominion 
DWfr the material world. First to attain totho knowledge of the 
properties of the elements of which onr earth is composed, and 
Tfife*,to mould or combine lh«sn into whatever forms may prove 


of our progress outstrips all tho calculations, *p8 even aJTw 
diwuns, of postages. Chemistry 1* a science^of oon»p»fi«tf|«ly 
recent growth.: it is not yet half a century since this gem0w • 
Davy made it the tJwmc of the learned and the idOl of. fashion. 



1 B 0 K POVNimV, 


mot sctviooahle to mankind, afo the objects towards whioh aft 
’ §te efforts of science aredireotad.' Bverfyoar men ate aatonished 
havedottei and asevery Ajaeovor^ is but anadditional 
1 ' - — 1 * *— tbeaeblevrgMppt Of greeter onts *be raniditv 


But notwithstandin g all that ha achieved ii\tt, : :his ; lahouTS : sS«n 
now to have done little more tbaa reveal to hh succeeioW'the 'StSt 
extent at the field which still remained udenplored. 

m .Si. » '. i j ,W ... i_ XX.. **' • < -. - -'J - W mmIwWi. U-AA 4We> fiet«W 
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and working a total revolution la nearly all the branches of mate¬ 
rial fo&tftty. 

*,Fcw of .there have recently made greater advances than ireo- 
ifimi trig, Tad' working of a largo foundry is, oerht^js, one of iho 
m o*t.gtnjj&igspectacles in civilised life. The fiisibility of mothls 
of those properties from whioh mankind have reaped the 
greatest advantages. Works which, if dfttomptod hy means of 


hammers. . When cast, also, It shrink* loss in cqpling than most 
other metals; and consequently, notwithstanding its apparent 
coarseness, it is capable of receiving and retaWfng impressions of 
the utmost d(dio»oy and minuteness. The small ornamonts, clasps, 
buckles, vases, statues, &c,, of which: so great a. variety were to be ^ 
seen at the Exhibition, and widely are generally known as Jteffin 
work, arc evidences of its adaptability to all the purposes of art. 


FUllNACE roll kk-.mbi.ii.no rio IKON. 


the anvil, the hammer, and the file, would have required years of 
labour, are accomplished in a few minutes hy coating, in the 
highest state of perfection, 1 The art. of moulding bronze and iron, 
too, appears to have been known at an oarly period,of antiquity*, 
but it is only in our own day that it has taken its place amongst 
the most useful branches of industry. 

.But iron has now almost entirely superseded ln-on'-e as a ma¬ 
terial for ordinary purpose^ of utility. Its greatest advantage 
over bronze and copper lieB in its greater cheapness, an$ to such 
a degree has this reached, that in many important works, such as 
bridges, fog example, it has begun to take the place of wood and 


Many of these were enriched with reliefs such as the graving-tool 
could produeo only hy a prodigious expenditure of time and 
luhour; and if lliey are not held in much estimation, it is because 
their cheapness has rendered their acquisition too easy to allow 
them to prove tho means of gratifying tlio vanity of the wealthy. 
But they are' not, for this reason, less worthy of the admiration of 
all lovers of art, for no other metal could receivo in moulding so 
exquisite a finish. The same substance, strange to say, which 
furnishes the terrible rows of guns which fill our batteries, ond 
line tho decks of our vessels, a tel which form the cylinders of the 
monster steam-engines, hy the same process, can he moulded into 



^U*e< It also possesses extreme hardness, and is consequently 
oxtanarvely used in the manufacture of article* liable to groat 
Wear from friction, such as the cylinders of steam-engines, dee., 

and for the same reneon.it is prigrrod for stamp*) ahvilsj and 


rings,, statues, and Vases, which surpass the best works of the 
goldsmith in all but their value and brilliancy. 

Although, in a great’number of foundries, the iron ft cast im¬ 
mediately bn its issuing from the blSet-famaoe, thjs does hot answer 
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for work* on a large scale, ttogriiannot furnish matoails for tie 
L.Z,T«tww ^nd S bu*l* .omo of tie gre* Mb of W- 
d^ytiere arffoundrio. which receive tic productions of tie 
’ .blast-furnaces scattered over tie country,for the purpose of casting 
them over again. This is, in many resjtects, however, a process 
ngfomded With disadvantage, from foe loss a portion of tie iron 
byStiXand flic great ca^nse Of tie fucd necessary to mdt 
it some compensation is afforded iy tho possibility of«work- 

ing on a great scale- ., , 

Tie blast furnace, it may % neoessary to explain, 1* mtended 
to change tic iron ore into what is called “ pig-iron. The ptg- 
i*» i. the material out of wSich too* and steel are made. The 
■ transformation which take, place In the process may be readily 
— understood. The ore, « It is dugfoow tie mine, is a^ combination 
of iron with oxygon gas, which Is diffused through the air, and l. 

■ the greatSsupportcr of life end combustion. Oxygen has a groat 
icndLcy to unite with iron. The ordmary rust is uotbmg morc 

■. than the combination pf oxygen Wlfo Jhe metal. But fcreat as 
- this tendency is, the tendency to unite With 

under the influence of strong heat, Is still greater. When, then- 
fore the iron ore Is placed lu foe Waiting-furnace, the oxygen 
which was in combination with the iron deserts it to combine 
with the charcoal. The iron thus left in rude masses Is the 
pic-iron. The process when the ore contains foreign ; sub- 
' stances is, of eoUtoe, more complicated, but our space will not 

uc'CTfut 'is to enter into it* . 

1 It i* mow ready to bo cast into tho form whioh it is intended 
finally to assume. Two different sotU of furnaces are employed 
in caning Tho first are called eqpefa furnaces, the interior of 
which is almost cylindrical, and terminates at tho bottom « 
sort <>f trough. Thair height varies, aooordmg to the extent 
rim foundry, from six to seven feet The Arc is ^ptup hy a 
blast-pipe, or bellows, mid within tho iron anil charcoal arc 
placed in alternate layers. There is usually a considerable number 
of furnaces of this bind, in order to furnish a sufficient quant,l of 
molten iron for the easting of large a. tides, but, genet all), when 
tin. piece of work to bo undertaken is of large sis. .rnnheraiori, 
furnaces are employed. These are furnaces in which tho iron mid 
foe metal to bo east are separated. A coal fire is lighted m a 
grate, and the metal is placed at one side upon a mt of platform^ 
The fire and all is covered over by a vaulted roof, and from this 
tho heat is reflected strongly upon the metal—lienco the name. 

IVhen it is completely fused, it is suffered to escape into a sort 
of trough, and is thence convoyed.in buckets to the moulds. 
These are usually of sand, which sometimes contains a mix Urn-of 
chalk, and at others it is quite pure, lie formei hits greater 
hardness and adhesiveness than the latter, and is used whore 
' the mould must support great weight. MThen pure sand is uac , 

■ great care is taken to prevent its giving out ita moisture; «, >» 

■ ease it hecomes dry, it loses aU solidity i and fur this reason tin, 
mixed .antis generally moitousa of >n easts which require 

1<l Whenimpression is to bo taken on one side only, as in the 
ease of tho plates of flto-jdatos, the molten it on »i simply joined 
into the npnfld, and the operation completed Without diftieuitv. 

• j, ut whenfoo object has to be moulded round,<foc labour m 

greater.. The mould istheu divided into two parts, and the umk- 
mou obliged to into care that the two foies fit exactly when 

n ^iSKSCtilto artW^t wHieh want of .fear W not 

P (W «M^tWngmnf *»•*> t0 tfl tHo tcodw a. mmd idea of 

h lirni fo wrf~ r At tit* farthest -end may be open the furnace. 

^IS&msvt. «. w m «•}.**£; 

aw fcttftt&uiht '%> M tUi) **uW*hw tnd hi«M» v .#w», w* 

liquid. A m»fob» 4* oveth^ad 

another by turning fo fo« MW. Jhow mm JW**“ " 

runs frocjy upon lt» uppw artn. 4 »t our wgmvmg. there are three 
' . of thesTcrancs, the first of which is placedi within r«ah of foe 
{; funuwo; foe cither is in foe foreground. Tbo workmen art on- 
<■ ■ g«dt4’iu‘casting layge piooea, probably foe felloes of afly-^b<wl, 

' :iS*We standing afound foe edge of the .mould- pmirmg in foe 
- cidowt of the cauldron, which they turn over by foe help at 


iron bars. Others ran around it above and below, and set foe 
to foe gas, which escapes through the insterstices caused by the 
wood, which is inserted to give consistency to fo« «#*» 

At the foot of tho crane are,five men turning foe wheel, to direct; 
for cauldrons to fofilr appointed place. Tho foreman, With h s 
hack to the spectator, has his hand raised, ns if in foe act ol 
giving orders to the Workman. In foe foreground a man t* 
vising the sand for moulding through a screen. one side is 
a sort of frame, divided into a groat number of compartments, 
and, when foe atrefttn of iron is difooWd into it, a groat number ol 
nieces will bo formed from foe rittgte jet. -Throe workmen, 
Irmed with a sort of pestle, aro occupied ffi breaking up tho sand 
placed around foe models in tho eomjM'tttienU. 

Our seoond engraving represents the process qf rc-meltmg t. .e 
mg-ivon, gpd effectually separating' it from all foreign substances. 
Tho, furnaces in this case are heated With coktq^u fo® mu-iufatff 
tifffof which great cftlo is required, to preserve It* purity. 

Tim third engraving tho iron' under foe action of tic 

‘flattening mills,” by which it is rolled out into plate* m a 
finished State, ready for application, to any required purpose. 


Fig. in. 



-XUK BLEMEXTS OF DESIGN. 

Continued from pegs 130. * 

10. Drew a regular pentagon (Fig. 13), 


2>. 1 >iaw a 
(Fip; 17), nnd an 
Kfcr. 17. 


which ha* five sides and five 
angles equal. 

20. Draw A regular hexa¬ 
gon, which lias six sides and 
six angles equal (Fig. 11). 

All the figuns now given 
arc very simple, and should 
pructi.ed. It will lie will So 
delay, t'll Ibis is done, foe 
gul.ii' tig u. < !*• 

21, Du I'le an angle into 
two, Dili", alul four (.pud 
p:.i ts. 

22. Double or qiiadmplo 
a given angle (Fig. Id). 

liglit-aliglcd puraUclupipi d, 
ohliqiie-anglcd paAllulopipcd 
(Fig. IK.) 

24. Draw a cube 


Fig. It- 



drawing of ii:o- 
Fip in. 


/ 


I 

/ 


-'-1 
. / 
•/ 


1 




'nL. _. _ 

2d. Draw Bonn 
prisms (Figs. 19, 20, 
21 ', 22 ,- 28 ). • „ 

* Fig. 21. 




pH Draw • some pyramids with tri- 
' Ffg.H, 




* wmgwxw u^ r -a— -» iy 

* f\ Such oif? foe different vjgurus 

/ which may be described by means , 

/ \ / \ 0 f the straight line. After tho / 
/_ _\ pupil has familiarised himself wifo, y 

V y them, it will bo yell for him to- X v . 

\[y double, treble, ay divide forth into 
several equal or proportional • 




\ 

\ 

• ■ \ 





/ 

.- r _ 

27. Draw a 

(Fig. 27). 

Fig. 27/ 
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28. Determine 
the centre of a v V 

given circle (Fig. 80). i%. so. 

2% Tlio centre and the radius of a cirrlo 

Fig 20. • being givin, to con- / y 

D etract a circle (Fig. jl/ \yi 

30). Wo cannot urge i - ^ 

pupils too strongly Jo ,'X 

ptfcetlM frequently the \t 'y / // • 

drawing of this figure. 

It is done by means of 
compasses. 

."■0. Divide a circle into three, five, eevea, &c., equal parts 
ftig. 27). «" 

31. Divide a cirulo into four, six, eight, &c., equal yauts 
(Fig. 30). 

32. Describe an aro of a circle, and draw tangents to a circle 
(Fig. 28). 

33. Inscribe sotao regular polygons in a given circle (Figs. ’ 
30 and 27). 

34. Circumscribe a regular polygon about n given (irrlc. 

3fi. Describe concentric and equidistant circles (Fig. 2‘J). 

Fig. 31. 30. Draw circles touching 

one another externally (Fig. 

-- ^N.\ \ 37 . Draw circles touching 

_* JL_\ 'one another internally (Fig. 

\ A ) } U) - 

\_ / , / 38. Draw c tangont to two 

'"A..._ *y given eircimifcrenccs (Fig. 31). 



C 31). Draw some right F g 33. 

- wmes^Fig 32). K 

40. Brawmoimsobliquo 1 \ ■ . 

\ cones (Fig. 33). 

>11. Diaw a truncatfd i \ 
right, or oblique cone \ \ 

_. (Figs. 32 and 33), \ \ 

\ 42. Draw ijjmo right D;--\ 

' \ cylinder} (Fig. 34). —LLIl-3 

_ \ 43. Draw some oblique cylinders (t ig, 

«»)■ • 

'id. Lastly, draw " 

atqjJeVe, Mid suhiiivido it vAlT.llA\ 
into 'Xtraji* by parallel circles, \ # \ 

or into sdSmcnte by men- \ \ J 

diMH (Figs. 37,38). \ \ 

Nadq it is by an union of * \ \ 

ffU dUesb lines that wo arc \ \ 

to represent every ima- \ \ 

jgiinbh: form. Whatever the \riT.-—-d 

•ilpui of drawing tuny bo, it • s 


' —’kijid of drawing tuny bo, it • ' 

is easy to percerre, after the preceding remarks, now Important 
fig. 3«. Fig. 37. . F g. 33 

. ffl Ari 



>t is to study linaar ^rawing before undertaking drawing from 
nature, > '■ 

Jlufore entering on thesoeorid part of linear -drawing, it will be 
well to offer seme advice which may.aid the progress erf jhiplls , 


we. purpose, therefore, speaking pf the hietbod of procedure when • 
the object which it is wished to-dbjjy is Jicfow 
It is impossible to include, at a single glance, TOO taut mwmlte 
and tho detail? of any scene. Method Is therefore necessary in ’ 
depicting it, and we must begin with tho mass before tho smallest, 
detail is touched. If this important precaution ho ncgtectcd>- 4 'ff v 
may be certain, beforehand, that the drawing will be faulty in the 
general, aud unpleasing in its character. 

Wo are about to give anidca of projectors by pointing out tho 
most useful principles of this department of science. The object 
of tho theory of projection} is eitheMo rcpresOnt all the external 
forma of bodies on ft plane, or to resolve on plane figures which*, 
represent them diverse problems, ns might ho done bn the bodies 
themselves. • * 

j, 3!t The foot of the por- 

■' Al peadlcular, let mil from 

// a point to a plane, is 

._v called tho projection of u 

J /\ ' - -' J point on a piano (Fig. 

/ A'r I 39) - 

/ / L 1 • Any lino whatsoever. 

/ JA -"''' f ~ ■■y~yyy straight or curved, being 

‘‘- \y^" — . ' 'composed of points, ils 

projection is tho line 
whicli unites tho font of all the perpendiculars lot fall from ti.e 
didvr.-Til points of the line. If the plane of the projection is 
horizontal, this projection will bo called horizontal. If it ia 
vertical, the projection will he called vertical. There is no difii- . 
cutty, thou, in understanding that the union of two .irujcclions 
gives the position of the line in space, tineo it is the intersection 
of tho projecting planes if it is straight, and the intersection of 
the projecting cylinders when it is curved. 

Tile position of a line in spice not being determined by a single 
projection, we mutt have recourse to two ; but as a l»itf of paper 
is a single plane, it may bo*»uppnsed that the vertical plane falls 
upon the horizontal plane by turning round their 1lr ^ 

point of intcisectiim, which is called a ground- --y 

line. H is very important to become familiar f • K 

with this ides; for often, iq tho construction of j ,S-. j 
curtain problems, it is needful to re-establish the j ^ ' A | 

real position of the object. j : | [» 

It is easy to conclude, from the very defi/ulion ^'j j ) 

of projections, some very simple and constantly- r j J ' ’ ) 

recurring proiiosilions : we eenflne omsclvcs now . 1 _I i - 

to the enunciation of them. • \ \l 

Every prism or cylinder iaiard perpendicular on —-- J 

a plane, is projected according to its base, at well as al the figures 
traced on iU surfien. Every straight or curved line, but parallel 
to the plane of projection, is equal to its projection on this plane 
(Fig. 40). 

The next article on drawing » U^be on I’nnsm.-nvii. 

TrtE EAUAVAV TitALV. 

Foi.sv is creation i whose planned 
s KaiUvnys—the mighty veins soil arteries, 

And telegraphic wires, the nerves of nations. 

And fiery engines rushing o’er the land 
Swifter than (tight, or ppuuriiiiig'tlttsjugli the sens 
- '(ittiiisi wind, mid tide, mid clcimiutal strife: 

l’Totuetlieini ejm Its, ccuqHerlng turn; and space, 

And inslokeiilng ull the pulses of fltolr race 
Tliroogliimt one vast Orgaide jehihe of l.fe, 

Wade rich by them with 'Wonderful civatious 
.Such ns the opiate laiiry never dieamcd, 9 
iivelt in A ruby -jaa-tg shupld hy dtcowd, 

If any Hhouhl i for poelry is *• mal.iiig** 

As welt ns writing—to ho aeau us less than said. , , 

Iol here is poetry—Ihe Hallway Train! . 1 

First the ahrilt whistle, lliou the distant ro»i( ' 

The ascending flood of steam, lie- gleaming ItrafW, 

The mighty moving arm; and on amnio 

The mass comet thundering like an nvulaneho o'er >'• 

Tim quaking eartli i e luju-unfl liieos past'— 

A moment, and are gone like whirl wind sprites , 

Bcarmi seen ; so mooli Hit rearing iipeed benight* 

AH soiiiie and rceoguitiifn tor a while; , " ' . 

“ A Iittlo space, n miaute, and a tutto. 

'J ben look again, how swift it jonjiniys oh— 

Aw«y. atviy, atwig Un horizon 

Like drifted-ebjOd', th tts Aetetmiped.plaes -, ' 

Power, speed, and dirt nice melting into space. , 
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; <•,, To vary** tntwh os possible oat' descriptions of needlework, tiro ■ 
hove (elected « picture which was exhibited at the Crystal 
-ntbjte&e, far jfe. f. U. Tanner, Of Blihler, in the cantoa of 
AppSnzatt* Switzerland, It fbjpm^pte a peasant-girl Bitting at 
her cottage-door with an embroidery-frame in her hand., at which 
, (ho$« employed in painting with her needle—if the, expression be 
' ^Ollot^ed—a portrait of t^illiam Tell, the beloved hero of Switzer¬ 
land, In the back ground » seen ft village, with its little stream 
and trees in front, and a mountain-peak behind. The border is 
composed of various soonest in the neighbourhood : the cottage 
, ■ judder a roofc, with the chamois wandering among, the declivities; 
a Swiss church, bridge and stream: and a view of the village of 
a • 


owf another^ in order to dbtiin the requisite depth of colour. In 
trees, flowers, and so on, ike radiation of tbo stitches must be 
carefully attended to, and in some ports of the work it will be 
found necessary to nuke acumber of short stitches cross and ro- 
cross each other, in offlefr to produce the appearsaWo of what tho, 
engravers call cross-hatching. This kind of wrtrjrWfll bo seen in J 
the lower part of the girl’s dreBB. Tho Ornamental parts of the 
border are cosily copied, and the ordinary needle alone is required 
tier work of this kind. If carefully performed, “print-work," as 
it is called, is very beautiful, and the quality of it is estimated 
ontirely bjr tho amount of difficulty in producing ’ tire different 
lights and shades. No knowledge of drawing is requisite; in 



■ s . : f . . rtaruaa a trims jamwsswwuc, urn 

BtiblfT, in.wWeh the exhihftcr resides, tho W&de forming an ex- 
colletii copy Of a" line sogravlng. It is executed in black and white 
•ilk on anentral-coloured ground, also of silk, the various lights 
' gad shades Ming produced V means of a greater or leaser number 
of stitches. ThB method of produatag needlework pictures of this 
description is very simple. Having prov dsd a piece of white or 
light ggey silk the lixt of the e svaving to be copied, it is stitched 
'i bn a fr3me, andthc pipture worked upon it in the ordinary, em- 
< twqiduy^tditch. Of ooursethe number, length, sad variety of 
»:*titeh»# must depend gpaat^oajhe nsturejrf the eu ljee t . 

f.hMs# 1 ; VV.- m ■ ’ 
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fact, all that has to* be done—and that isquitd tedious enough 
sometimes—is to produce an exact foe tmil* of the engraving 
required. Of course any variety of colour* den be introduced; 
but it must be remembered that the surface of theyrholeniust bo 
Itgpt as smooth and flat a* possible. i. 

This kind of work Ills very much pursued in the east et 
parts of Switzerland; and in the canton of Neufohfltel the j 
are employed upwards of 3,80(1 frnaalss hi hftnd-eashroideUy 
alone, the principal part of which is for exportation. „No 
fewer than fortiv-flve msmrihsturers frola various, parts of 
Switserlaad exhibited needlework, emksjdery pictures, worked , 
' hririefs, sewed muslins, «qd such-life production*" of 

iMwifo .$ 







ANCIENT 

Is it true that the light from some of the more distant fixed stars',! 
takes ages multiplied by ages to reach this Air earth, and tiwt 
what we see are not the bodies as they now exist, but as they 
existed some thousands of years ago? All science is thus carry¬ 
ing us into tiUI past. Geology has made us acquainted with a pre- 
adamite earth, and Tarious forms of organised being as peculiar 


NINEVEH. •-> ’ . '/’? 

tki- ■■ . 

r- tf 

walk thsir streets, and leisurely view those palaces in which 
lived and luxuriated some of the mightiest princes that ever im- 
! pressed the soil of this our world, the temples in sjhich .tljjiw 
worshipped, the tombs in .whieff they Were buried, anif tliu 
monuments which were reared in memory of their deeds and of 
their name. We find ourselves in the immediate neighbourhood 



i • ■ * , H 
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to that earlier world. What was considered as nothing mire of tho hanging gardens, and of thjse marvellous structureawhieh; 

than so pm eh gold-dust scattered on the, black ground of the tradition has referred to a very remote antiquity. Our kaow- 

heavens, uur modem astronomy has resolved into a field of suns ledge is lively to bo rectified and enlargijjl concerning .ifpeoplb 
and systems, whiae mingled'light goes to, make up so many who were supposed, to have left behind them no trace'of their 

splendid constellations,' and whose date is to be found far down historical life. These ruins will henceforth, testify, not dnjy to 

in the depths of a plfst eternity. Nor this only, The recens , the fact of their existence, ,hut,to their progress in civilisation, 

discoveries of the sitetand ruins of ancient cities, enable Ms p? in intellectual culture, in phydmt scicnoe, sod in, WtiitH: sfcUi. 

- ’ * * # ., ’' - ■ * ' ’ 4 '' ' */ 
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Franco and England diride the glory ofjliaving .rescuedItem the 
underground darkness and oblivion. of twcnty-Jriio centuries, soma 
olghe moat mag^itioijrtt remains of the old World. Many a tra¬ 
veller 1 a foot h™ pressed those mounds which aro found on tho 
hanks of the Tigris, tut it was reserved fur M. Butt a and Dr. 
l «f~»Lgvaril to discover tho treasures which they concealed. They 
proseoutc'5 their researches frith exliapstleas patience and per- 
■ severance; and though the story of tlio people which once in¬ 
habited these cities of renown, is to be read in bricks, and stones, 
and slabs, and bas-reliefs, tt.id monumental inscriptions, yet, aa 
our distinguished countryman observes, “there could hat o‘ been 
,00 more durable method of preserving the national records: the 
inscribed walls of palaces and rock tablets bavo handed down to 
us the only authentic history -of angieut Assyriawhile by the 
discoveries of himself and others, the intention of those w ho 
founded'that great empire “will bo amply fulfilled, end the 
records of their might will be more widely spread, and more 
elfoctually prosorved by moderu art, than tho most exalted 
ambition could have contemplated.” * 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, was situated on the eastern 
bank of the rivev Tigris, opposite the present town of Mosul, 
about two hundred and eighty miles north of Babylon, whose 
rival it was, but of much larger dimensions. It was about twenty 
miles in length, twelve in breadth, sixty in compass, and look 
throe days’ journey to porform its circuit. It was surrounded hi 
walls a hundred feet high, and so wide that three chariots could 
drive abreast upon them, rind was fortified by fiftoon hundred 
towers of two hundred fort in height, while tho population ex- 
ceedod six hundred thousand. This number is small compared 
with the inhabitants included in tho metropolis of either Eng¬ 
land or Franco, and yet neither Paris nor London occupies one- 
fourth of the space on which Nineveh stood. It is probable, 
therefore, that a largo portion of the giouml was occupied with 
gardens, and parks, and vineyards, and tlelds for pnstuuge. Its 
grandeur was equal to its size. Even at that early ugo, arehitce- 
turc had attained to high perfection, and its production.] wire on 
a gigantic- and magnificent, scale. Sciume ami art had combined 


he has read in his Common scliool-history, but what does'he 
know of Assyria and its far-famed ’capital? ' What duos any 
one know? Strange, indeed, that “tho words of ah empire, so 
renowned dpr its powor and civilization, should have been entirely , 
hpft; and thA theft site of a eity as eminent for its extent, as its 
splendour should for ages have been a matter of doubt. It.is not 
perhaps leA curiouB that an'accidental discovery should suddenly 
lend us td hope that these records may he recovered, and this site 
satisfactorily identified.” 

It is to the Sacred Writings that wo most turn for all our 
knowledge of this famous city, from the time of l’ttl, the first 
king of Assyria, who invaded Canaan, till tho final overthrew of 
Nineveh. Scripture sets us down itftthe midst of that eity when 
it had reached tho height of its glory and tho extreme'of its crime. 
Wealth, luxury, and idolatry, were all so miuly causes of its 
overthrow. The sins and crimes of the people pointed to heaven 
a.i eenduetois to attrai!. tiro lightning of divineVengeance. But 
judgment slumbered. Merry triumphed over justice. A divinely - 
commissioned prophet was scut to warn them of their danger, and 
lead them to a timely repentant e. II is representations and 
plitidings went not without effect; and for one hundred aud fifty 
years the impending i-tioke was averted. Ninovcli would have 
been spared h id bet repentance been sincere. The lightning 
which played mi the edge of tho datk clntA retired, and 
would never have left that dark-bosomed (loud, had not 
the people fallen hack into their former habits and puisuits. They 
sunk deep, r than hefi.ro in moral pollution, and then another of 
(Jed's true speakers was sent to foretell the overthrow of the city 
and the empire. The pi, piualiens for the destruction, and the. 
destinotion it-,elf, he paints m the most vivid colours.* H,e calls 
on Nincvib to pieparu for the approach of the enemy; while the 
military array and muster, Ore veiy arms and divas of the Modes 
and Halohumms then raj,id approach to the gates—(he process 
| ef the shyo the oumdateei < f the liver- - the taking of the place- - 
| the C.iptivity, the lamenlaluui, and the flight of the mlialetants -- 
| the sacking of the-eity the Ini-ring away of its treasures -t-oge- 
tier with tin' eouae men* di'sel it-to.i and terror—are all set foith 


to create a place oi (ornmandiiig elegance, while in wealth mid ; 
luxury it rose to the highest point. 

P The whole eurrent of tradition leads us to Nimrod as the i 
founder of this great city, lie was an immediate descendant ef | 
tho patriarch Noah, and a man of rare courage and enu rjiriae. i 
His successful pursuits in tho chase maikcil him out hb one peeu- 
lioriy fitted to sustain the dutils and responsibilities of govern- ! 
meat; and having obtained for himself a name iif trio earth, la- 
loft tho laud of Shinar, whore he first founded his dominion, and 
went into Assyria, gfid huiUlod Nineveh, tint city ileimboth and 
Ctildli, and llesen between Niueveh and Oakdi. Such is the 
simple record of the Book concerning the man whoso name is 
inseparably associated with ono of the earliest settlements of tho 
liumuu riloe. But hero Revelation lea vow us. Scripture is all 
# but silent Oil Assyria and tho AfRyrittfjHbl wo come compara¬ 
tively near to tho reign of main, -or, flPLiyard says, “ until 
the period when their warlike expeditions to the west of the 
Euphrates brought them into contact with the Jews. Vul, jjie 
first king whose uamo is recorded in 8eti[!lnre, having reigncl 
between eight and nine hundred years before tl*> Christian i ra. 
and about two hundred pre-v ieus to the full, of the empire, must 
have been nearly the last of a long succession of kings who had 
ruled over tho greater part of Asia. The later nrinaichs are more 
frequently mentioned in the Bible on account of their wars with 
the dews, whom they led captive into Awyria. Very little Ti 
related oven of their deed?, unless they particularly coueern tho 
Jewish people.” Then if wo come to pwfiufl|ki3tory, it has no 
record of » date so for back as the foundation of the Assyrian 
empiiK. Thfy aeeount ascribed to Herodotus is irrecoverably lost; 
while the terilmony of later writers is to ho token with so much 
reserve and. lihiitatiou, that it is like the effort to trace the cha¬ 
racters eti the sand which IlicJ* waters of the rolling wave have 
effaced and washed out for ever. With tlio exception of a few 
royal ramies, and sortie of those of doubtful origitT, wo have 
Ttotliihjrin tho form or Worthy of the name of authentic history. 

; - Seuiirumuyuid Suidanapahis, are names familiar to every 

,v'. snippl.boy in tbe fend. Of the expediaons of the #ret, had tlfii 
magnificent deeds of gliCr secotid, said the profligacy Of tho third, ! 


iimlri tin- siibliiiu.il ai d impicM'-ive iiuege.,, and in (lie true 
spirit el Hebrew' poctiy. then- was all i-ldli adit ion tho! Nineveh 
should not ha taken till the rhn Tigris, which (Minded pait of 
the city, should hi feme ils enemy -Now it ho happened til'd, in 
the third yciu oi the mlic-, it l.eca.-ie so swollen hv ooiitinn, ,1 
i.<iilii, that it oveiti ,wid pail- of the eity, ami threw down a r-«n- 
(lderable poitiou id' lh.- wail. The king, thinkinjfrtliat the ora-' lr 
was J'ulli'-'i-d by this inundation ot the river, and giving up ail 
hope of fu'.tm s.iiity, lest be should fall into the enemy's hands, 
built a huge lim< r.d pile in the palace ; and having collected ah 
his gold and silver, and iin^i vestments, together with his con¬ 
cubines anil his eunuchs, sit fire to the pile; and thus involved 
himself and them, and the whole palace, in one eommdn ruin 1 
When the fate of the king was made known by certain deserters, 
the euoiuy entered by the broach which the waters had made,, anil 
took tho i lty. So vivid is the description gifton by the prophot 
of their entering (lie dev etui city, that*you fancy you hear the 
whip (.racking, ttie homes prancing, the wheels rumbling, the 
chariots bounding afi'-r the galloping steeds; or that you gee the 
reflection from the polished hwukE and the glittering spears, like 
flashes of lightning dewling the* eyes; whilo the slain or the 
dying are lying in In-nns upon the street, and.the horses .and the 
chariots stumbling ever them. Even ju-r rulers. and-her tributary 
pu^jers came not to her help or succour. Those who oiight to 
have espoused her cause, went ever to tho side of her besiegers. 
Her nuinbeis, her wealth, her mighty men, availed her not. She 
became £aint-hcavte(l and feeble, and her strongholds were token 
with case, She is in the hand of tbo enemy« her desolation is 
complete. The prophet himself is moved to tears by hcr eondi t'.m, 
and, in a tender and beautiful allegory, represents; her as ■ un 
il^pstrious princess, led away into captivity, attended by her 
maids of honour, who heVuil her and their own calamity ,by beat¬ 
ing their breasts and tearing their hairpin token of grief deep and 
inconsolable, while the nations wl\om she had oppressad are seen 
end heard exulting with joy over her full, . 

The ovoilhrow of this great «ity took place about six bombed 
yo«s before the mngnBtwf CM; and m the- lepohd 'century 
there was nob a single mottunont of ft remaining^' nor could 
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any one exactly determine the spot on Which it Mood. Till a 
very recent period it was conceived that its site Was never to bo 
known—that this eternal, oblivion of the very place was pait of 
the sublime prediction. Bishop Newton weijj: so /ar as to Re¬ 
lieve that the ruins on the eastern shore of the Tigris—the very 
ruins on which Layard has Iteeh workiug with so much enthusiasm 
—are the ruins of the Persian Nineveh, anil not of the Assyrian; 
v and that the rtlins of the old Nineveh had long ago been ruined 
nftd destroyed. This pleased the sceptic and tho infidel. Taking 
advantage of the concession of tho learned prelate, and of others 
who have assumed tho same mound before him, and well know¬ 
ing that thors waB no authentic history to which to appeul, they 
at, once resolved the sacred narrative into a myth—a creation 
of tho fancy —a mere fiction — and thus sought, to set aside 
the whole of divine Revelation. All doctrine rests on facts, 

J and facts arc tlis> very materiel of history. Reduce tho his¬ 
tones to morn fiction, nnd. tho book goes for nothing. Rut 
facts are immutable, and it is on its facts that the Bible rest.# 
its lofty claim. How wonderfully are its statements verified 
and confirmed by the progress of lime, and science, and dis¬ 
covery ! Not that the Revelation of God btauae in need of any 
outward evidence to attest its truth. A man lius only to refer to 
his own moral ®onsciousnci>a to he coin inccd that it is true. Rut 
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if men will appealfio external proofs, then every dhy is multiply¬ 
ing those proofs. It i# no longer necessary To ask the same 
amount of faith, for faith is being more and more converted into 
sight. Nut only can it bo proved that there was sueli a. city as 
Ninovoh, but it is rising up again before our eyes; and by the 
time that .cue traveller has eoinplcted his researches, and another 
has deciphered the inscriptions which are so mysteriously written 
on the ruins, the history of # that city will so harmonize with the 
BUhlimo predictions of tho inspired Scriptures, that tho infidel 
will bu struck dumb. Our distinguished countrymen do not posi¬ 
tively affirm that they have so -mastered the characters in which 
these inscriptions are written, as to givc^ is literal and perfect 
translation of any ona roeord, or to make it incontrovertible that 
they are exploring the palaces and temples of tho old Assyrian 
capital. ■ This* is tho m^esly common to all tr ithriovmg and 
truth-seeking men. • But so far as they have gone, they are jp- 
clincd to believe that all tho ruins explored represent the site of 
the ancient Nineveh, and that by tho time thoy have completed 
their labours, each fragment and each inscription will go to 
establish tho idantilyvof those remains with the city which Nim¬ 
rod founded, and;whiejj Nabopolessar destroyed. 

Tt appears that rather more than thirty years ago some at¬ 
tempt s wore made to explore these- guins by Mr. Rich, who Was 


for many y4ars't|e political resident of th* East India Cornpny 
at Baghdad. He figst exairuucdfftbe remains near Hillah, in tho 
neighbourhood of his own residence, in vfriith Be*foimd fragments 
of inscriptions, a few bricks and engraved stones, and a coffin of 



fig. s. 


wnod. He. then e isited Mosul, and was attracted to tho opposite 
solo of the river by the report of cerium pieces of sculpture 
having been dug up 111 one of the mounds there; but he could not 



Fig. 3. thko.vb.— {See pat/i 154.) 


obtain overt a fragment of it. After visiting the village contain¬ 
ing thoJLomb of Jonah, he next examined ilia mound known by 
the name of Kbnyinijik, but found only a few fragments of. 
pottery; so that, “with the exception of a small stone'choir, and 
a few remains of inscriptions,, ho obtaiimd n^ other Assyrian relics 
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fro«l the Bit* of Jiinoveh; and lie left Moaulj little suspecting 
that in the mounds were burled the palaces of the Assyrian 
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some truly enterprising spirit,' with means and men at his com 
mand. Ho already- existed. Dr. Bayard, who had been wander 
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kings.”. And will it lie believed that these fen Iragmcnts, which 
were subsequently deposited in the British Museum, formed 
almost “the only- collection of Assyrian antiquities in Europe? 


niMIKI WITH rAI.l.i: S liE.lK. 


ing through Awa Minor and Syria, during the autumn of 1889 
and the rally winter of 1840, “ felt an irTesiatible di-sire to pene¬ 
trate to the regions beyond the Euphrates, - ’ rightly judging that 
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the 18th of March, ami entered Moan! oi^the 10th of April. In 
the middle of the same month, ho left Mosul for Baghdad, and as 
he* descended the Tigris cm a raft, he again saw the ruins of 
Nimrond, and had a hatter opportunity of examining them. It 
was evening as he approached the spot. “ The spring rains had 
fllnthpd the mound wilh’thq, richest verdure, and. the fertile 
moadows which stretched around it were covered with flowers of 
evssy hno. Amidst this luxuriant vegetation were partly con¬ 
cealed a few fragments, of bricks, pottery, and alabaster, upon 
which might he traced the woll-dofmed wedges of the cuneiform 
character.’’* Ilia curiosity was powerfully exulted, and he was 
resolved thoroughly to examine these remains. Circumstances 
interfered with the prosecution of his objoot, and withdrew him 
from the scene of labour. It was wot till the slimmer of 1842, 
that ho again passed through Mosul on his way to Constant inoplc. 
He half not forgotten Nimroud ; but thon he had no time to 
explore ruins. Ilo found, however, that M. Kotta, the French 
consul at Mosul, had commenced eiyavaticms on the opposite 
side of the river, in the largo mound of Konyunjik. Prom Con¬ 
stantinople ho wrote to M. llotia, encouraging him to proeeod in 
his excavations. He did so, arid to him is due (he honour of 
having found the first Assyrian monument. This remarkable 
discovery, Hr bayard tell* us, “ owed its origin in the following 
circumstances■ -Tho small party employed by M. liolta weie at 
work on Kouyunjilc, when a peasant from a distant village 
chanced to visit tho spot. Seeing tliut every fragment of hriok 
and alabaster uncovered by the workmen was carefully preserved, 
ho asked tho reason of this, to him, strange proceeding. On 
being informed that they were in search of sculptured stones, ho 
advised them to fry the mound on which his village was built, 
and in which he declared many such things as he wanted hud 
been exposed on digging the foundations of new houses. M. 
Kotta, having lietn fojlflH'iitly deceived liy similar stories, was 
not at first inclined to follow the peasant's advue, out subse¬ 
quently sent, an #gent and one or two workmen to the place. 
After a littlo opposition from the inhabitants, they were permitted 
to sink »well in tbs mound, mid a! it small distance from the 
surfaoe they came to the top of a wall, which, on digging deeper, 
they found to bo lined with sculptured stubs of gypsum. M. 
Kotta, on receiving information of this discovery, went at once to 
the village, which was called Khorsaliad. I inviting a wider 
trench to be formed, and to he carried in the dim turn of the wall, 
ho soon found that he had entered a chamber eonueeted w ith 
others, and surrounded by slabs of gypsum, covered with sculp¬ 
tured representations of kings, warriors, lint tics, sieges, and 
similar events, llis wonder may he easily imagined. A new 
history had been suddenly ojK-ned to him - the records of mi uti- 
.known people were before him. fie was equally at a loss to 
account for the age and the nature of the monument, The style 
of art of the sculptures, the dresses of the figures, the mythic 
forms in tlie walls, were all npw to him, and alforile'd no due to 
the epoch of the erection of the edifice, or to the people who were 
its founders. Numerous insmiptions, aeiompanying the bas- 
reliefs, evidently contained the explanation of the events there 
recorded in sculpture, and, being in the runcifinm, or arrow- 
headed character, proved that the building belonged to nn age 
preceding the conquests of Alexander. ... It was evident 
that tllo monument, appertain™! to a very ancient and tv i y eh iiised 
people, and it was natural from its position to refer it to the in¬ 
habitants of Nineveh—a city which, although it rambl not. have 
occupied a site so distant from the Tigris, must have been in the 
vicinity of tllfiso ruins.- M. Bottn lold discovered an Assyrian 
edifice, tho first, probably,-that? had been exposed to tho view of 
man since the fall of the Assyrian empire.” 

The discovery of. Bottn was made known to the French 
Academy qf Jiao Arts, whoso members lost no time in applying 
to the. Minister of Public Instruction for pecuniary means to 


„ A Tew words as to this cuneiform character. Tt is a eliaraoter whose 
component part bear a etose resemblance to i, wedge, nr thj barb of nn 
arrow, or a nail. Kach bitter is composed ol several distinct weave ; and, 
\ awnrtUntr to I.oTaro, this cuneiform nr wedge-libe eharsrtnr, mules various 
, modifier,cinrvr, prevstted over tlis greetitr pert of Western Asia to the ttrao 
i jif the overthrow of the Persian empire hr Ahxander the (treat j and that 
Ufa 1o this fact that we mainly own foe progress tkrt hus been nivde in 
de> fhOCintt the Amebian iaw^iptlone. 


carry on tho excavations.. .Ample funds were guaranteed to the 
happy discoverer, and an nrtiat of acknowledged skill was sent ip 
take sketches of such objects as could not be removed. The suc¬ 
cess of the Frenchman heightened the desire of our own devoted 
countryman to turn his attention to the ruins had antiquities of 
Assyria. His thoughts were fixed ou Nimroud. In the autumn 
of 1848, through the liberality of Sir Stratford Canning, he was 
in circumstances to ester on his grand enterprise. He left Con¬ 
stantinople without acquainting any one jjrith tlie object of hia 
journey, and in twelve days he found himself in the town of 
Mosul. He presented his letters to the governor of tho province, 
hut concealed from him tho object which ho hail in view. Nim- 
roud was seven hours’ jounioy from Mosul; hut he hastened 
thither, look up his abode in the hovel of an Arab, to whom ho 
revealed the object of his visit, and to whom he hold out tho 
prospect of regular employment, and assigned^him fixed wagea^, 
as superintendent of tho workmen. This pleased the Arab; andw 
(he shadows of night having fallen upon the world, our traveller 
retired to rest. He could not sleep. “ Hopes, long cherished, 
were now to bn realised, or were to end in disappointment. 
Visions of palaces underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculp¬ 
tured figures, and endless iris' ript.ions, floated before hi,in.” 
Morning dawned, nnd his host, who hud walked tiyavillogo three 
miles distant in tho middle of the night, stood without with six 
AratiH whom lie had brought, with him to ho employed in the 
works. The ruins were tin longer covered with verdure, and the 
absence of ell vegetation enabled him the more successfully to 
examine the remains, broken pottery and bricks inscribed with 
tho cuneiform character lay scattered all around. The Arabs 
watched his every movement, and hi ought him handfuls of rub¬ 
bish for examination. To his inexpressible jov he found the 
fragments of a bas-relief, and concluding that seulpt,tired remains 
most exist in some part of the mound, ho sought and side, ted a 
place where lie might eunnnenre his operations in earnest and 
with the hope of suerefS. Ills fust day’s efforts were rewarded 
with tile discovery of slab after slab -then of a chamber, and 
then of a wall, all enhanced by tho inscriptions which they lioio. 
This was enough. Next day, having increased the number of his 
men, ho renewed his labours with im reused interest. Before tho 
evening lie found himself in a room panelled with slabs, about 
eight feet, in height, and varying from six to four feet in breadth 
The hot tom of the chamber was paved ynfch smaller slabs than 
those, which lined the walls. At hi,3 fi etbv found several ohjei is 
in ivory, with trail's of gilding. 

Anna mnnifold difficulties, discouragements, interruptions, self- 
denials, and more than common saciificos, he prosecuted his 
labours, 1ml much of his tune was spoilt, in merely clearing away 
the rubbish which surrounded or concealed 1 he ruins, llis grand 
ambition was to bring the tools of his workmen into contact with 
some sculptured figures. ITo sueeoided. By 1 perseveraneo his 
Arabs completely exposed to view two slabs, on each of which 
were two bas-reliefs divided by an inscription. In describing 
these lie says.—“ Iu tho upper compartment o? the largest was a 
hutlle-seene, in which were represented'two chariots, each dravin 
by richly-caparisoned horses at full speed, and containing a group 
of three warriors. Tho principal figure was olotbod in a com¬ 
plete suit of mail of metal scales,, embossed in tho centre, and 
apparently attached to a shirt of felt or linen. This shirt a-as 
confined »i tho waist by a girdle. On his head was a pointed 
helmet, from which, fell lappets, cowered with scales, protecting 
theSsars, lower part of the face, and neck, the whole head-dress 
resembling that, of tho early Normans. His hift hand grasped a 
l#i\v at'full stretch, whilst his right drew the string, with tho 
arrow, ready to be iissliarged. The left arm was enuiroled by a 
guard, probably of leather, to protect it from tho arrow. His 
sword was in a sheath, the end of which was elegantly adorned 
with the figures of two lions. In the same chariot, were a 
charioteer urging on tho IjoAos with rein* and whip, and a shield- • 
bearer who warded off tho shafts of tho enemy with a circular 
shield, which, like those of Solomon, and of the servants or 
shicld-boarer* of Hadad-ozor, king of J?obah, may have boon of 
heston gold. The chariots wore low, rounded "at the fop, and 
gdgod by a rich moulding or border, probably inlaid with precious 
metals or painted. To the aides wore suspended two higlily- 
omamented quivers, each cofftt&ining, beside the arrswsi a hatchet 
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and an axo. .... Tho chariot Was drawn by three horses, 
whose trappings, decorated with a profusion of tassels and rosettes, 
mast have b»n of t)je.most cosily description. The archer, .who 
evidently belonged U) the conquering nation,^ was^ pursuing a 
flying enemy. Beneath tho chariot-wheels were scattered tho 
conquered and the dying, and an archer, about to ho trodden 
down, was represented as endeavouring to check tho speed 
of the advancing horses.” The lower portion of this relief 
represented tho siego^of a east-lo or walled city. On the other 
slal) wore Sculptured two warriors—tho foromost in a pointed 
helmet, riding on tine horse, and leading a second; tho other, 
without holmet, standing in a chariot, and holding tho reins 
loosely in his hands. On the lower part of the rume slab were 
depleted tho battlements and toWera of a oastle, while a woman 
stood on the walls, tearing her hair, in token of deeper grief. 
^Future oxeavatiegis l«d to the discovery of the principal palace, 
* vitli its walls, and sculptured slabs, and colossal figures. The 
most perf'.et of the bas-roliefs represented a king raising his ex* 
tended right hand, and resting his loft upon n bow, with n captive 
enemy orrebol crouching ut his foot. Having removed the work¬ 
men from the south-west corner of tho ruins in which those 
remains were found, lie resumed his excavations in the north¬ 
west division,Ripened a trench more in the centre of Lite edifice, 
nud in two days ho reackod the top of an entire sluh, standing in 
its original position, and on which were two human figures eon- 
sidorahly above the natural sign, and in admirable preservation. 
Judging from their attitude, and dr; sr, nod other circumstances, 
they appeared to represent divinities presiding .o'er the seasons, 
or over particular religious ceremonies ; for near to tho ulnli with 
these figures was found the holy true, or tree of life, so uni¬ 
versally adored at the remotest periods in tho east. The figures 
were hack to hack, and from tile shoulders of each sprang two 
" iugs. Clothed in iobc3 similar to these winged forms, a, human 
body, surmounted by the bend of an eagle or a vulture, next came 
into view, and was probably designed, by its mythic form, to 
typify the union of ourlmn divine attributes. Such figiucs seem to 
have abounded In As#} tin (.See Fig. 0). A human body with the 
head of alion, und the wings of mi eagle —the same body with mi 
eagle's head, and wings attached .--a lion with a human head, ami 
outspread wing :—ahull ot the sumo il r r , tiy ion ; these have ail 
boon lound, and must all ho regarded r.s prots of one great lom- 
I'h'x system of symbolism. ?L'o these unnatural nhp.efs of worship 
more than one allusion is made in tieiipfure. Timm was’no er-or 
against, which tho ancient .prophets protested with more loud uud 
solemn voice than that of Mniafry, mid yet there was no sill of 
which the Jew was moro frequently and fearfully guilty. Tho 
Israelites, in addition to their foniqjj, gross idolatries, received the 
impure idolatrous worship of the Assyrians, who became their 
neighbours by the conquest of Syria; and, like them, the inha¬ 
bitants of Judah connected themselves with the Assyrians, and 
beeiuno enamoured with their idols; uud then with the Chaldeans, 
whose idols they |doptcd, at the same time retaining their attach¬ 
ment to the Egyptians ami their idolatrous ritqg, It is to those 
facts the prophet Exclfud refers when, in the discharge his 
SHcrod office, an exile on the banks of tho Cludiar, und in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh itself, lie thus reproves the idolatry 
of tho old. Theocratic church*—” She doted upon the Assyrians, 
her neighbours; captain b and rulers, clothed most, gorgeously - 
horsemen riding upon horses—all of them desirable young men. 

. . "When she saw mofi gourt rayed upon tho wall, tho images of 

tho Chaldeans pourtrayud with vermilion, girded with girdlortpou 
their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, ail of them 
princes to look to—deifiod men—alter the manner of the Babylo¬ 
nians in Chaldea, tho land of their ruilivky*; and as soon as she 
saw thorn with her eyes, she doted upon them, and sent messengers 
unto them into Chaldea;” and hence she is told that tire Baby¬ 
lonians, and all the Chtfideana, Feked, and Shoo, and K.on, and 
all the Assyrians with thorn—all of* tUcin dcsirablq, young nfcn, 
captains affit rulers', great lords a»d renowned, all of them riding 
upon horses—shoul.d como’agamst her with chariots, waggons 
and wheels, and with an assembly of people which should set 
against her buckler, and shiolii and helmet round about, while 
an offended God wotBd leave her in their hand to wasto and 
devour her. Who can doubt tbit the prophet had seen the 
objects which he to graphically describes ? His description of the 


figures sealptnrod upon the walls and painted, perfectly corresponds 
with the interior of the Assyrian palaces, as is now ,proved by the 
monuments rescued from the ruins of Nimroud ojid Khorsabal. 
His chambers of imagery were the counterpart of things which 
really did exist. The dark and polluting idolatry of the Jew was 
hnt tho reflection of • tire moral impurity of the surrounding* 
nations. 

The winged human-headed lions, of which several have been 
found, and of which the representation of a winged bull (Fig. 8) 
will give the reader somo idea, seen? to have forrnod so many 
entrances into the principal chambers or apartments of the palace. 
They differ in form—tho human shape being continued so far as, 
the waist, and including human arms. These figures are about 
twelve feet in height, anil ab#ut<he same number in length. The 
symmetry and development of every part are perfect. Expanded 
wings spring from tho shouldor, and spread over the hick. A 
knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircles the loins. In musing 
oil these mysterious omhlcqjs, and in endeavouring to resolve their 
intent and history, l)r. 1-ayard emphatically asks—*• What mows 
noble forms eould have ushered the people into the templo of 
their gods? Whnt more sublime images could have been bor¬ 
rowed from nature by man who Bought, unaided by the light of 
revealed religion, to embody tho cosfception of the wisdom, 
power, nud ubiquity of a .Supremo Being r They could find no 
better type of intellect and knowledge than the head of the man; 
of strength, than tho body of the lion; of ubiquity, than the 
wings of the bird. These winged human-headed lions were not 
idle creations, the offspring of mere fancy—their' meuning was 
writ ten upon them, They had awed and instructed races wliieh 
flourished three thousand years ago. Through Ihu portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors had liornc sacrifices to 
their altars, Jong licforc the wisdom of the East had penetrated 
to Groove, and had furnished its mytpqlogy with symbols re¬ 
cognised of old by the Assyrian votaries. They may have been 
buried, arid 1 heir existence may have been unknown before tlic 
foundation of the ( tornill oily. Fill twenty-live centuries they' 
have been hid from the eye of man, and they now shine forth 
once more in their ancient majedy. But how changed was the 
scene around them! Tho luxury and civilization of a mighty 
nut ion hail given place to the wretchedness and ignorance (if a 
few half-barbarous tribes. Tho wealth of temples, and the riches 
of great cities had boon succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps 
of earth. Abevo the spacious hull in which they stood, the plough 
had passed, and tho corn now waved. Egypt has monuments no 
lei ;• ancient aud no less wonderful; hut they have stood forth for 
ages to testify bar cdrly power ami renown; wliist those ol 
Nineveh have hut now appeared to hear witness, in tlic words of 
the prophet, thet nnea'thfi Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud of a high 
statute, and his top was among tho thick houghs—his height 
was exalted above all the trees of*the field, anil his houghs were 
multiplied, and his bronchos became long, because of tho multi ■ 
tude of waters where lie shot forth. All the. fowls of heaven 
made their nvBta in. his houghs, and undor his branches (lid all the 
Hosts of the field lying forth their young, and under his shadow 
dvvelt'all great nations ; ibr now is Nineveh a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her: all 
the beasts of tho nation, both tho cormorant aud the bittern, 
lodge in the upper lintolo of it; their voice sings in tho win¬ 
dows ; and desolation is In tho thresholds.' ” 

Having oneo found an entrance into the grand palace, chamber 
led into chamber, each with its sculptured walls Snd more than 
fablnd figures. IV’hat the ring ol tin? back of the lion (Fig. M) 
is meant to symbolize wo know not. The noblo animal is in bronze, 
and of one pioco, and tho cast displays groat faithfulness to nature. 
One slab represented tho king holding a how in «ono hand, and 
the arrows in the other, followed by his attendant*eunuch hear¬ 
ing a second how and a quiver for his use, and a mate with a 
head in the form of a rosette, while his ministers and his servants 
are pourtruyod in the humblest posture of submission. These 
figures, Which were exquisitely finished, were about eight feet 
high, Bad the ornament# rich and elaborate, emo of them carry¬ 
ing an antelope, such s| still abound on tho lulls in the neigh¬ 
bourhood (Fig. A), apd having a branch ,(tf the holy tree in 
his hand. Of winged giants, vizirs, fed <&r ( attendants, cap- 
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lives and tribute-hearers, eagle-headed figures, castles built on 
an island in a river, battles, sieges, and other historical sub- 
jeits (Fig. 9); warriors escaping from the enemy ; a combat 
with a lion, in which the latter is being strangled (Fig. 2); 


Arabs believed to be the very head of Nimrod himself the founder 
of the Assyrian empire. When this interesting object osms into 
view, ipr. Layard was not present. On his way to the ruhu 
whore Ms n*m Ujfsre at work, he mot two Arabs riding at frill 



hunting semes in which the monarch is the principal sptor, 
and in -which his courage, wisdom, and dexterity were as 
utuoh shown ss in martial exploits, \vo can"tako no notice. We 
ehooso father to rest^jgo a„Spaoe for the discovery of. What the ' 


•peed, who, on seeing him, suddenly stopped, und' looking, half- 
serious snd half-frightened in. his face, exclaiwod—“Horten, 
0 Bey!, hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod him¬ 
self. Wallah! it is wonderful) but it is, true. We have seen him 
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» 

with our eye*. There is no God but Gud!” And so Baying they 
galloped off to their (but*. On reaching the ruin*, and examining 
the head, he was convinced that? it belonged to a winged lion or 
bulb It was in -admirable preservation, and the outline of the 
features showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be 


looked for* in work* of so remote a period. Hi* account of the 
seene connected with this discovery i* worthy of insertion.' He 
says“ I was not surprjpcd that’the Arab* had been amaaed and 
terrified at this apparition. It required no stretch of imagination 
to conjure up the most strange fencifis. Tkij gigantic head, 
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blanohed -with 'age, thus rising from the bowels of the oarth, 
might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which 
are‘pictured in,the traditions of the country ns appearing to 
mortals, slowly ascending from the. regions below. One of the 
workmen, on catching tho first glimpse 1 of the monster, had 
tUrswjj down his basket, and rqn off towards. Mosul as fast as liis 
legs could carry him.” Very soon the sheikh, followed by half 
his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench; but “ it was some 
time before he could he, prevailed upon to descend into tho pit, ’ 
and convince himself that the imago whieh ho saw was of stone. 
‘This is not the work of jnen’s hands,’ he exclaimed, ‘hut of 
tjtoso infidel giants of whom the Prophet—peace be with Mm !— 
has said, that they were taller than tile highest date ireeB; this 
is one of till 1 idols which Noah—pea eWbe with him!—cursed be¬ 
fore the flood! ’ lu this opinion, tho result of a careful examina¬ 
tion, all Che bystanders concurred.” 

Of these magnificent, and colossal figures some idea may bo 
formed from the illustration (Fig. 10 ). .The slab from which the 
design is taken belongs to tho splendid collection of M. Hollo, and 
is included in the Assyrian Mtueuin lately founded in the Louvre 
at Paris. It was taken from the palace of Khorsahnd in the year 
1814, and therefore before Lnyard bail commenced liis excava¬ 
tions at Nimrmid. These Splendid hulls, with a human head like 
the human-headed lions, were used in the construction of im¬ 
posing entrances into the palace, and may he regarded ns one of 
the characteristic trails of Assyrian nn<l Persian architeetuie. It 
was with inconceivable difficulty that the illustrious Frenchman 
got. suck specimens preserved and removed. Tho most difficult to 
remove were tho most, interesting and the most valuable. Hap¬ 
pily, thoy reached Paris in the month of February, 1847, without 
accident, and arc. now accessible to the whole, civilised world. Nor 
these only. Dr. Lnyard, having made some ineffectual attempts 
to find the exact site uffBo ano.iout Nineveh liy un examination 
of the great mound of Koftyunjik, resumed his excavations in the 
north-west palace of Nimrmid, anil entered a ball one. hundred 
and fifty-four feet in length by thirtv-three in breadth, in which 
he found a slab fourteen feet long, out into a recess, representing 
two kings standing fun to face, with their right hands raised in 
prayer or adoration. Between them was the anerod tree, above 
which hovered the emblem of the supreme deity—a human figure 
with the wings and tail of a biid, enclosed in a circle. The kings 
appeared to he attired for tho performance of some religious ser¬ 
vice. In another chamber lie found eagle-headed deities facing 
one another, and separated by the snored tree. In one instance n 
king stood between those mythic figures, and around whose neck 
wei" 1 suspended the five sacred emblems— 111 " sun, a star, n half- 
moon, a trident, add a horned cap similar to those worn by the 
human-hcaded bulls. Another chamber was remarkable for the 
elaborate and careful finish of its sculptures. The principal 
figure wns„1.fi;it of a king seated on a throne, holding in his 
right hand a cup, and resting Jiis left upon his knee, and sui- 

■ rounded by liis attendants. The whole group designed probably 

to represent the celebration of some signal victory by the ob¬ 
servance of a religious ceremony, in v, inch the presiding divinities 
of Assyria, or consecrated priests assuming thqjr form, ministered 
to the monarch. The rebus of the king and those of Ms atten¬ 
dants were covered with tho most olabix-'te designs. In the centre 
of his breast wore represented two princes in nets of adoration 
before the image of tho supreme god. ho und wore engraved 
figures of winged deities, and the king performing different 
religions ceremonies. The tlifono* was tastefully carved, and 
adorned with the heads of rams; the legs of the footstool, whieh 
may hnVo been of wood or cojuror inlaid with ivory and other 
precious materials, or ot solid gold, terminated in linns’ paws 
(»*f )Mff« 14"). fit? 

The Work of exhumation and discovery having ati for boon 
Unowned with 'success, oar countryman hogan to think of sending 
home some of his accumulated and precious treasure. If M. 
liottn found the work of exportation the most difficult of Ms 
difficulties, Layard painfully learned the same thing. With 
impaired health, and limited minus, and inexperienced workmen, 
and few facilities, he had no Common task to perform. Still he 
1 '. , , > 

U * 

■ ■■ * tka out in p«fto 447 i« from th* collection of M. Botta, The one found 
bjrifcayud wai » mpe stool, Without any back, hut wry elegant. 


shrunk not from the undertaking. *IIc Sawed the slabs containing 
double bas-reliefs into two pieces, reduced them as much as 
possible in weight and size, packed and conveyed them from the 
mound ou huffjlo carts to the river, where thoy wore placed upon 
a raft constructed o1‘ inflated skins and beams of poplar wood,* 
when they were floated down the Tigris as far as Baghdad, wore 
thu%transferred to the boats of the country, and reached Busrab 
for transport to Bombay, and thenoo to England. The sculptures 
thus sent heme formed the first collection exhibited to the public 
in the British Museum ; and their removal awakened among tho 
Arabs of all classes no little surpriso and astonishment. Before 
being sent off, the Pauha, with all the dignitaries of his house¬ 
hold, came to inspect them. Neither ho nor his followers knew 
how to give expression to' their feelings. Tho volossal figures 
were deemed the idols of the infidels; but some of ihem protested 
that thoy could not, ha tho handiwork of unbelievers, that the 
infidels could not make anything like them, that they were the 
pgiduction of tho magi, and that they wore being sent to England 
to form a gateway to tho palace of her queen ! 

The stale of his hoalth compelling him to give up for a time 
his labours at Niinrnnd, we find that, Dr. Layaid took a journey 
to tho Tiyara mountains. On liis way he visited TChornalind, as 
tho scene ot the successful labours of Ms friend and jpllow-worl.or, 
M. liottn, whose fame had spread over Europe. lie found that 
the excavations had been carried on as at Nimroud; that, IV 
general plan of tho building corresponded, only the passages were 
more narrow, and the chambers inferior in size , that the sculp¬ 
tured r.lalis exceeded in height, and that, tile relief of the latger 
figures had a bolder and more impressive character. It appears 
that, since the time M. Itotta had left the interesting spot, the 
sides of the trenches had fallen in, and filled op the greater part 
of the chambers; flint the influence of external agencies had 
become visible in the perishing sculptures; and that shortly 
nothing could ho left of this remarkable monument. At the foot, 
of the mound lay the ruins of a sacred shrine.—a tripod or altar 
corresponding to that now ia the Louvre. In fact, the religious 
idea seems to have been embodied by the Assyrians ia all their 
works of ai t. K comes out in the representations of their sieges, 
battles, conquests, festivals, sports, anil social customs. 'We.may 
therefore Mipposi that they were an eminently religious people, 
though theii religion took on tile character of superstition and 
idolatry. Sacred rites were uoumvtvif witlj all which they did or 
achieved, ns the lower tablet (Fig. 12), taken from M. Bottn’s col¬ 
lect ion, will strikingly shove. 

The upper part of tho representation shoWR you four soldiers, 
perhaps tributaries or prisoners, loading somo beautiful and 
spirited horses. The one at thy head of.tho procession lias a long 
beard, anil his dress consists ofa short tunic, fastened by a girdle, 
from which hangs u sort of little pocket or satchel; his shoulders 
are covered with a lion’s skin; his legs are enveloped in spatter¬ 
dashes, laced in th« front, and his feet in a kind of curved clog. 
He holds in liis left hand a model of a town, vyith its walls in¬ 
dented. Bather, jy it not a mural crown, or some symbol eorre- 
spoi^ling with the modern usago of carrying the keys of. a plado 
to tho besieger? "With Ms right hand he makes a motion or 
gesture in token of his submission. Tho other three are attired 
in the same manner, only the last h^s & leopard’s skin falling from 
his shoulders. lie assumes the game attitude as tho first, and 
also carries in his hand tho model of a town, or symbol of sur- 
renda*, The plum* 1 which surmounts* the heads of tho horses, 
the four rows of tassels with which tlioir chest is ornamented,-the 
bridles, and the handle of the luqnes, are all of ft rougo or red 
eofour. Beneath tho relief is an inscription in the .cuneiform 
character, which is bllirvod to be nothing more than the name of 
Medea, with the loyal legend :—“ Sargon, the groat king—the 
king all-powerful-*-the king of kings of the omlntry of Asshur.” 

Tho lower division of the design reprsaenta a priest in basalt, 
In siddition to Ms long 1 card, Ms hair is curlod, and flows in 
ringlets, Tho short tunic with whieh he is invested is ornamented 
with lace and tassels, and concealed in part under a stole* or gort 
of trailing or sweeping robe, which passes under the loft shoulder,, 
crossos the chest in a diagonal form, loavinj the right shoulder 
uncovered, and opens in tho front. The feet ore fitted with 
sandals. Sis right hand is uplifted in token of invocation, and 
from his left hand hangsa hfahoh Of poppy with throe capsules. 
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Before him i* * plant which resembles ti kind of agave. Front the 
stalk there come out several branches in flower, and the root is 
adorned with largo leaves, which, turn over and present the appear¬ 
ance of a fleur-de-lis, It is a beautiful specimen of art, and shows 
how impressively the idea of the mind can be*conveyed to inani¬ 
mate matter, and that matter become a testimony to the latest 
age* of the truth of history. 

Subsequent to the arrival of I)r. Bayard's collection in Eng¬ 
land, the British Museum obtained a grant of money to carry on 
the researches which had been commenced nt Nimroud and else¬ 
where. The grant win wholly inadequate to the magnitude of 
tho undertaking. But that the nation might possess as exten¬ 
sive and complete a collection of Assyrian antiquities as it was 
possible to collect, our disinterested countryman accepted the 
charge of superintending tho excavations. Having made all 
necessary prrpqjutiens, he resumed his labours at, Nimroud. 
Sculptures of the highest interest came into view. One repre-. 
sented tho king, with hia warriors, engaged in battle under tl* 
walls of a hostile castle, wilh the emblem of the supreme, divinity 
hovering over the head of the monarch. Another exhibited the 
triiunphal procession, with the caatlo and pavilion of the vic- 
loi ions king. In a third, the angles hovered about tho victims, 
and wore feeing on the slain. Thu horses, for which Assyria 
was. celebrated, wore of the noblest Incod, while their harness 
and trappings were remarkable for their ucliness nm! llioir 
elegance, their graceful plumes and fanciful erode, ornamented 
with long ribands or streamers, as may be inferred from tic bitu- 
relief (Fig. 7), in wlueli a man is seen leading four nt these 
noble animals. In a fourth slab, the king was in the id, of re¬ 
ceiving prisoners, and then crossing the river with Ids army. 
Battle-scenes and human figures abounded in every department. 

A monument in blade maildo was uncovered, which proved to 
he an obelisk, about*six feet six inches in In jglit, lying on itn side, 
„tcn feet below the surface; on each side of it were live bas- 
l.eliefs, and above, below, and between them, was curved « long 
illsrl'i]moll of two hundred and ten lines. The king was Imre 
represented followed 1« Ins attemhmti; a prisoner was at bis 
lest, and his ministers ami eunuchs were introducing captives 
and tributaries currying vases, shawls, bundb s of rare wood, 
ilcphante’ tusks, amt.other offerings. From the mutuals pour- 
trayiid—tho elephant, the rhinoceios, the Baetriun eamei, tho 
w ild hull, and several .kinds el’ monkeys, all led by the prisoners 

it is conjectured, that, the obelisk win sculptured to comnicmo- 
i.itetlie conquest of nations far to the real of Assyria, on the 
confines of the Indian peninsula. The whole column was in tho 
best, preservation. A.dragon with mi eagle's bead and the claws 
of a bird—a monster with the hea^of a lion, the body of a rutin, 
and tho foot of a bird, in the act of raising a sword—couch mg 
sphinxes, which worn probably used as altars, and other objects 
of interest, were found in tlio south-west, corner of tin; mound. 
Tombs with skeletons, either in pait or entire, were discovered in 
tho south-eaat gomer. In. the north-west palace, which is 
considered the most ancient building, the basu-eliefs excelled all 
those that hail yet lieorfdiscovered, m the elegance and tini^i of 
the ornaments, and in tho spirited delineations of the figures. 
The colossal image of a female with four wingj. carrying 11 garland, 
wqs discovered, as also n (ini* bas-relief of the king leaning ou a 
wand or staff. •Thorn were also numerous winged forms, and 
tablets of ivory, and vessels of various shapes. 

In the central palace th* subjects were principally battle-pieces 
and Bieges—cities represented as etonding in a river, in the midst 
of groves of date-trees—and amongst tho conquered people were 
warriors mounted on camels; baUering-muis, roilod up against flic 
Walls.of tho town besieged; shields, helmets, t,nil other portions 
of mail; conquerors carding away the spoil; tho king receiving 
prisoners, with their aims bound behind them; eunuchs registering 
tho hoods of tho encuiy^laid at their feet by the conquerors; and 
captive women, in a cart drawn by Vixen. Jr, the south-west 
palaoe the following interesting bas-relief was discovered :—“ A 
king seated on his throne, receiving his vizier or minister, anil 
surrounded by his attendants, within the. walls of a .castle; a 
warrior wearing vL crested helmet on a rearing horse, asking 
•quarter of Assyrian horsemen ; a spearman on horsubaok, hunting 
the wild bull; the kiug of the north-west palace in his chariot, 
fighting with the enemy ; the sisge’of a castle a prince plating 
* * 


his foot on the neok of a captive, and raising his spear in hi* 
right hand, with a procession of warriors carrying away the idols 
of a conquered nation, and atablo,t recording tho conquest of s«mo 
monarch, whoso name occurs in no other ruins yet discovered, 
and to whom no place eon .yet he assigned ill the Assyrian royal 
lists. , • ' 

Dr. Layard is of opinion thaf*tho existing ruins show that 
Nineveh acquired its greatest, extent and prosperity in tho times 
of the kings mentioned in Scripture, and at which period it was 
visited by the divincly-eommissionld prophet; that tho edifices, 
of which the remains are found at Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and 
Khorsaliiul, formed at. one.'timc part iff the same great city ; tliqj * 
each of these palace-temples was probably tho centre of a separate 
quarter, built nt a different time, and having a different mime; 
that an interval of several centuries must have intervened be¬ 
tween the erection of the different palaces ; that ibis-is proved by 
flic fact that tho south-west, pnlacc was built of materials taken 
from the north-west palaoe, that the remarkable differences in the 
costume of the kings, the forms of the chariots', the trappings of tins 
horses, and the arms and armour of tho warriors, seem to indicate 
that a new dynasty ha-1 ejected the older family; that the groutm • 
antiquity of the Ninn mid ruins is evident from the fact, that the 
name of the king who built the palace of Khorsnbad was fmod 
cut above the original inscription; that in a genealogical 
series of three kings, jhe name of tho first nearly’ resembled 
that of the builder of the north-west palace, that of his father 
was identical wilh the name engraved on the bricks found in 
the ruins opposite to Mosul, and that of his grandfather with 
the name of the founder of Khorsobad;—that this discovery • 
connects the latest palace at Nimroud with the two other Assyrian 
edifices; -that the discovery of tombs over soma of the ruins 
proves that the Assyrian edifices were overthrown and buried at 
a very remote pound ; mid yet it is impossible to determine what 
antiquity belongs to the buildings beneath these toinlia, or to say 
at w’hnt period those tombs wore erected, or what rare then occu¬ 
pied tho countrythat the great, mound of Nimroud had never 
been opened, nor its contents carried away since the destruction 
of the latest, palace; --that there arc no remains either at Kou- 
yunjik or Khorsahad of tho same early period a* those at Nim- 
rouil, and that Nimroud represents the original site of Ninoveh. 

^ The aim ol’ the builder of (lie oldest palace founded a new 
edifice at Handled.bull. At a much Inter period, subsequent 
nmne.rcbs erected llioir temple-palaces at Khoreabad and Kou¬ 
yunjik. Their descendants returned to Nimroud, tho principal 
buildings of which hud been ullowod to fall to decay, and were 
probably already concealed by a moss of ruins and - tibbiih. Tho 
city had now attained the. dimensions Designed to i by the Creole 
geographers and by the Burred Writings. The numerous royal 
residences, surrounded by gardens and parks, and enclosed by 
fortified walls, each being a distinct quarter known bj a different 
name, formed together the great' (pty of Nineveh.” 

Wo wonder not that, on emerging from these underground ruins, 
and looking around in vain from the naked platform for any traces 
of the wonderful remains which he had seen hcnbnCh, our country- 
Sian was half inclined to believo that ho had dreamed a dream, 
or had been listening to Rome fold of Eastern romance ; nor can it. 
surprise us if some one who may hereafter visit these ruins, 
when the grass has again grown upon them, may fancy that 
the whole was nothing more than a vision. 

Since writing the above article, another collection of these re¬ 
mains has arrived in England. The public papers A-oport also that 
Mr. Bayard has aeceptod office In connexion with the Govern¬ 
ment as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. This 
must lie regjjflod as a just tribute to distinguisli-merit. Some 
have regretted this appointment, as it would prevent him from 
continuing his interesting and instructive resoaAhes amid the 
ruins of the Assyrian empire. Tho changes which have just 
taken place in the administration of the tfflairs of tho country 
may, however, leave him tiggjn at liberty to renew those 
researches. Be that us it may, we acknowledge with gratitude 
that Iso has done enough to oonftrm the testimony of Scripture, 
to silence the. objections of the infidel, to confer an invaluable 
boon upon his nation,’and to read the most impressive lessons to 
man in all future time. * 
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THE YOUNG POSTBOY. 


Tin old postmart is dead, and his son is now about to take his 
place; to journey from the village to the town carrying the letters 
ay(1 parcels, bringing the news from house to house—who is 
dead, who has got married, whi has lost his wife, who has got 
a new lease—that Peter Jones hhs sold his oow, or that Diok 
Jonion's house is for aalo. Ho is the newspaper of tho place, 
and bean good end evil tidipgs with equal indifferonoe. And 
the poor hoy is now about to begin his dead father's occupation. 
The old pony stands with saddle-cloth, and halter at the door. 
Sis grandmother is placing in a basket the provisions whioh 
must servo him until hit return. A thousand misgivings and 
anxieties gather round her heart, and^it last rise to her lips ; sho 
thinks of. the pleurisy whiolv carried off his father, of the damp 
mists of die morning and the evening chill, of the pony’s skit- 
tiahness. She fours it may throw him in the flooded river, or 
that the farmers’ (logs' may frighten it. Ah ! and the public- 
house—a danger more terrible than all—rises up before her; tho 


“ Your father, and grandfather, and gTeat-grandfather—poor old 
man! I think i seo^iim still sitting in tho arm-chair by tho fine 
—they wore all poor and hard-working, but they were honest. 
Not one of tho breed, son or daughter, ever left a stain, on oar 
good nemo. There's not one id the country who wouldn’t have 
given your father a purse full of money to carry for them, without 
over counting it, or have put his daughter under his care on tho 
darkest night that ever fell—that wouldn’t entrust to him tho 
key of his house, or his cellar, or his drawer j and you're his 
son -tho son of honest John Matthew".” 

The daughter-in-law listens in silence to what tho old woman 
says, and hope for the future is still mingled with regret for her 
departed husband. But what if hor son, the hope of her life 
should become a disgrace and tormont! 

"Wilkie, above all men, bad tho art of tolling a tale, be it ql 
joy or sorrow, by looks and gestures. All that we have here 
written wo can read from his canvas as plainly as if it were 
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public-house set at tho entrance to the town, like a trap for tho ] 
unwary, with its gaudy windows, Wgrimod walls, flaming lights, j 
and brutal revelry. Other perils may threaten his life or limbs , j 
but.this assails first his purse, and then his health, and last of ; 
all leases a “damned spot? on his soul. And, alas! for the 
poor old woman, her fears are not altogether unfounded. For the 
first time, the.young faou towards which her ai^feus and in¬ 
quiring looks are directed seems not to wear its former expression 
of ingenuous honesty. Money soils the hands that touch it. j 
There, is temptation in its glitter, and evil promptings in its i 
chink. What a host of devils dance around it!—vanity, gluttony, j 
jollity, bod company, drink, di^oneaty, ruin. The lad gropes j 
in hie pocket with an uncertain rand, and hesitates sadly as he 

. gives sn acoaunt of his last day’s receipts ; and tbe poor old 
woman reluctantly notices the embarrassment depicted on his j 
countenance. ’ , 

'“You’re comb of a goad stook,' my boy,” she seems to say. j 

“,r, 


printed. That overwhelming depths of sorrow, purest joy, 
proudest love, and highest hope, may bg expressed by the glance 
of an eye, is a fact which has furnished a theme to many It 
poet j hut the highest triumph of art is to transfer speechless woe, 
orchnme or griof, or merriment, fb tho mute canvas, and" bid 
colour, light, and shmlq, tell their own tale in.forms of unfading 
beauty. Painting has not always "been employed in the scrvico 
of morality and religion; but these triumphs of the greatest of 
our artists prove that it is possible to mq£e art at the ssmo time 
sub^prvient to tho claims,, of ideal beauty, sad to purposes of 
practical utility. This is the more important and the more grati¬ 
fying, because we know that what is presented to the oye always 
makes a stronger unpression than tho most eloquent homily 
spoken in the ear. A painting which points'a moral wdltgiy 
remain before the mind’s oye mnSsy a year after “a wise saw or, 
modern instance" has escaped the memory. And this is the 
secret of the people’s love for “ illustrations.” 






THE SWANS. 


Frb-bnunrnt for grace and elegance amongjthe varied order of 
the swimming-bind* are the Swans. The one known in our 
island, and the (■jacoat parts of tho Continent, is oliko con- 
spieuouS for the beauty of its form and tho elegance of its atti¬ 
tudes. A) tfd observe it gliding over its congenial element, we 
an disposed to exclaim with Wordsworth:— 

“ Behold! tho mantling spirit of reserve 
i , Fashions his nook into s goodly curve 

•An srch thrown back between luxuriant wings i 

Of whitest gsrnlnire, like tir-treo houghs, 

To ijhich, on some unruffled morning, clings j 

A dusky weight of Winter's purest snows 1" * 

This noble bird is known only to us in a state moro or less 
oamplctcly domelticaled. Tho nest, consisting of a large mass of 
rends, rushes, and other ooarse herbage, is found on the grounjJ 
near the edge °f the water, and an island is generally chosen 
rather than a bank. The femulo produces six or seven eggs ; 
these are of a dull greenish white ; they are four inches in 
length, and rather more than two inches in breadth. i 

“Living on the . 
banks of * the 
Thames,” says Mr, 

Jesse, “ I have often 
been pleased with 
seeing the care taken 
of the young swans 
by the parent birds. 

Where the stream is 
strong tho old swan 
will sink herself suf-. , 

fieiently low to bring 
her back on a level 
with the* water, 
when tho cygnets 
will gut upon it, and 
in this manner are 
conveyodtotheothor 
sido of tho river, or 
into stillor water, 

.Each fitmily of ' 
swans on the river 
has its own district; 
and if the limits of 
that district are en¬ 
croached upon by 
other swans,, a pur¬ 
suit immediately 
takes place, and tho 
intruders are driven 
away. Except, Sr 
this inetanoo, they '• 
appear to live in a 

state of themost per- black-nucreo swans tn tub uariwns or Tin; zoological society. 

foot harmony. The 

male is very attentive to tho* female, assists in making tho nest, 
and when a sudden rise of the river takes placo, joins her with 
great assiduity in raising the nest sufficiently high to prevent tho 
eggs helpg chilled by the aAion of the water,"though sometimes its 
rise is so rapid that the whole nest is washod away and destroyed.” 

The awsa hi a royal bird, and often figured in the princely 
pleasures of the former sovereigns of England. In the time of 
Edward JV. no owjpiris permitted to kelp swans who did not 
possess a freehold of at least five marks yearly value, with the 
excoptian of the king's son; and by an act of Henry VII,, per¬ 
sons ’ convicted,of taking their eggs .were liable to'of year’s im¬ 
prisonment,' and a fins at the will of the, sovereign. For ages, fhe 
Corporation of the City of Hendon were acoustomed, annually, to 
visit the swaps On the Thames—a practice commonly called 
Syan-Aepping.” TJos name it a corruption’-. the phraseology 
in mm* of “ 8 wan-uppingdenoting the duties of thd official 
*%*•> which was to "'.take up” the swans that they might he 
marked. In proof of their eltimtijcp in former times, Ante end 




valuable quarto tract, printed in 1570, mentions the “ upping 
daies”—declares what persons shall “up no swannes” — and 
speaks of a court no longer gAorally known—“Ihe King’s 
Majesties Justioes of Sessions of Swans." 

The sign of one of our old city inn*, “ The Swan with 'Two 
Necks,” arose out of a practice of tfcosePtlmes. Aooording to the 
swan laws, every one belonging^ to the king was marked with two 
nickt or notches; and tii* original sign was tho royal bird so 
marked, that is to say, with two nicku. In process of time, bf' 
some mistake, the two nicks were called two necks; and the 
error has been perpetuatod to our own day. 

Mr. Grouvelle states, that when-a aevore frost threatens to 
usurp their domain, the swans congregate and dash the water with 
thoir wings fully extended, making a noise which is heard very for, 
and which, whether in thh night or tho day, is louder in propor¬ 
tion as tho frost becomes more intonse. In former times tho swan 
was served up at every great feast; and the lato Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, thon President of tho Linnsean Society, favoured Mr. Yarrell 

with the following 
particulaSkof a prac¬ 
tice in that city, 
in reference to the 
feeding the young 
swans of the year 
for tho table:—Tho 
town-clerk sends a 
note from thoTown- 
hall to the public 
swan-herd, the cor¬ 
poration, andothers, 
who have swans and 
swan-rights. On the 
second Monday in 
August, when col¬ 
lected in a small 
stream or pond, tho 
number annually 
varying from fifty 
to seventy, and 
many of them be¬ 
longing to private 
ind ividuals, they be¬ 
gin to feed imme¬ 
diately 1 , being pro- 
vidod with as much 
barley as they can 
eat, andsare usually 
ready for killing 
early in November. 
A printed copy of 
the following lines 
ins or the zoological soeiETY. is usually sont with 

ench bird :— 


TO BOAST A SWAN. 

Take three pounds of beef, heat tine in a mortar, 

I*ut it into tile swan—that is, when you’ve caught her; 

Nome pepper, salt, mace, aotue nutmeg, an onion, 

Will heighten the flavour in gourmand’s opinion. 

Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, • 

That tho gravy and other things mjjy not escape. * 

A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on tin 1 breast. 

Ami some whited brown paper should cover the rest. 
KittceaHnlnutcs, at least, ere the swun you take down, 
l’uU the paste off the bird, that the breast may gv^brown.” 

,* 

THR URAYY. 

To a gravy of beef, good ami Strung I opine, 

You'll be right if you add half a pint of port wine, 

Pour this through the swan. jes. quite through-thO belly, 

Thin servo tho whole up with somo hotWrant jolly, 

• N.B. The swan mast net be skinned. 

The voice of the awn is low, soft, and murmuring, and when ‘ 
heard from multitudes congregated together has a very pleating 
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effect. To it Shakspeare. repeatedly alludes. Thns, while Bajh Jforl of Bgremopt at J’eiworfch,, whore they are said to hare pro- 
sanio deliberates on the caskets, Mktia says: ‘ V 4hco4 their young. The note of one of them, a very old and 


“ Let ynist'c sound while l\e doth make his ehoiee : 

Then If ho lose, he ra&kos k swan-like «ud— 

Firtliug inmirvic.” 

Jfml^^ter Uthello has slain lii^ innocent bride, Emilia exclaims, 
•while her heart i« breaking, 

• “ Il.trk! canst thou me ? T will play the swan, 

' And die in music—Willow, willnW, willow.” 

* * n 

The Hooper, or whistling swan, is a winter visitor to tho Bri¬ 
tish islands, even to tho southern parts, arriving in flocks, some¬ 
times as leto os Christmus, and they are generally more numerous 
os the weather becomes more severe. The Ilov. Mr. Low says:— 

“ The wild swan is found in nil seasons in Orkney; a few pairs 
build in tho holms of the loch of Sternness. These, however, are 
nothing to the flocks that visit us in October from the more 
northern climates—their summer retreats, l’art of these continue 
with us all tlm winter,.and tho rest go jo Caithness and the other 
northern shores of Scotland; io April they go again to the north¬ 
ward, except tho few which remain here for the summer. Like 
the wild geese, these birds fly in the fashion of a wedge, making 
a fuw melodious clangs, which has, perhaps, furnished one oeen. | 
shin to gije a musical voice to this bird.” These birds visit Hol¬ 
land, Franco, Provence, and Italy ; and it is said they sometimes 
go as far south as Egypt and Bui hai y. 

Several years ago some hoopers wore in the possession of the late 
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large male, is .described fit resembling the sound of the word 
“ hoopho repeated it loufliy ton or twelve times in succession. 
Mr. Yarrell elates *that w pair of -hoopers bred on one of the 
islands in the gardens of tho Zoological Society, in the summer 
of 1839, and that a curious cireumatiuicegpccun-od at that timo, 
in reference to the brood. ' Tho cygnets, when only a few days 
old, wero sunning themselves on the margin of one of the islands, 
close to the deep water. The pardnt birds wero swimming 
near. A carrion crow made a descant, and struck at bao of tho 
cygnets; tho old male hooper came to tho rescue in an instant, 
seized the crow with his heak, pulled'him into tho water, and in 
spite of idl his buffetings and resistance, held him there till he 
was dead. 

A very beautiful 'species of tho swan is foupd in, Ohili, the 
Falkland Islands, the Itiver Plate, and other parts of South 
America. It is distinguished by a black neck, which finely con¬ 
trasts with the snowy whiteness of the rest of it# plumage, Tho 
bill is rod, and the legs.flesb colour. The engraving exhibits two 
of thorn lately bequeathed by the Earl of Derby, from his cele¬ 
brated collection at Knowsloy. to tho Zoological Society of Lou¬ 
don, of which his lordship was tho president. Tlj£ society now 
possesses four examples of the black-necked swan. One other 
pair only exist in Europe, and are in her Majesty’s collection at 
Buckingham Palace. 


SKNECIIAL’S GLOVE-CUTTING MACHINE. 


Gi.ovkb in our day and in our climate may be ■ 

' (ibnsidered almost as necessary a part of our 
.clothing as hats and boots; and that they should 
unnerve tho purposes for which they are de¬ 
signed—-to provide warmth in winter, and cool- 
-Jrujiir in summer—it is necessary not otdy that 
they should be made of the most suitable mate¬ 
rials, but they should Jil writ —a desideratum nut 
k mini) considered in tho days of our ancestors. 

Of the antiquity of these coverings fur the hands 
lliere can be little doubt, for the very wotd 
11 glnf" is Anglo-Saxon. Though not mentioned 
ijrficripture, there is no question but. that they 
were worn by tho ilomtms in tho time of Pliny 
thoyoungor; and Xenophon tolls us that their 
use among the Persians was considered a proof 
til' wealth and luxury. Like many other parts 
of <mr dtfiss, gloves have had tlieir symbolical 
meanings. The hand, in the old Germanic law, 
was thu symbol of power, aud from the hand to 
tho glove was an cosy transition. Thus, pro¬ 
bably, arose the practice of throwing down the 
knightly gauntlet Os a challenge- a practice still 
oriuing par# of our coronation ceremony. The 
eustelri of presenting a pair of white gloves to tje 
judge at a naairlen assize—an cvimj||C no very 
common occurrence in this countr^$jjOkbc re¬ 
garded as a token of tho all’once in 

that district. It Los also been sugge*"’ 
tho white glows referred,'originally, to tho 
or pure band of justice ; and it appears, rccOtv. 
ing torn distich in ClaveU’s “ Beeantatian of an 
TU-lodLife”— London, 1634 — 

“ These pardoned men, who teste their princes' lores, 

(As married to new Ufa) do give new pUives”— ^ 

that it was customary for the pardoned prisoner to present the 
judge with a J piiir of gloves. Again, the old Spanish proverb 
tells us that “ white hands never offend”—an adage which may 
have originally suggested the practice. 

Gloves have been, time out of,mind, the recognisable symbols 
jit good fhith and couAssy. “Master Prynne;” in’ hft visit to 
Andibtohop tiaud, in the Tow<Sr, in May, 1643, is said to havo 
accepted * 1 a tow pair of glovcs uprm the Archbishop’s extmerii- 
•tofry pmsiug importunity j” and even io this dayftkf no less 
customary to present to each ,ol the followers at a funeral a pair 
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of black gloves than to give white ones and “ favours’ 1 fp tho 
wedding guests. Gloves are not wont before roy(dty, ««nd 
judges were prohibited, in ancient times, "from wearing gloves On 
the bench. , ‘ if 

Bid to get off cmr antiquarian hobby, !md toretunj to. pur 
subject, ’ the Glove-Cutting Machine. Economy of. production 
has induced glove-manufacturers to ; out them'by machinery,: 
though, to produce a good ’#,•* the LondongloV., makers con- 
sidlA that those oat on^by hand aw the best , . Of course -we^iw 
referring only to Wattin' gloves. • The instrument, of which we 
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SlKONtDXg, the first of the Greeks who wrote a satire, was the 
inventor of the .fable vdhiuh represents Jupiter as having, after 
the oreation' of the world, distributed*amongst all tho animals 
those qualities which wore nocesstir^*for their sustenance and 
Safety. Tho lion ho fa ado bloodthirsty, but courageous; the hare 
timid, hut swift of foot; and the fox weak and comparatively 
hjosr, hut cunning; * Hiving bestowed something good upon all, 
man ho nude the repository of all those vices or failings which 
had booh diridtd amongst the other ipembers of the animal king¬ 


dom. To him ho gave the cruelty of the tiger, jfio cowardice of 
the hare, tho deceit of tho fox, and tho sloth W the ass, and 
not one redeeming trait was to ho found in this great mass of 
deformity. 

This hideous picture was without doubt sketched in a spirit of 
coarse misanthropy. The few lines of*trutk it may oontain are 
lost sight of in tho overdrawn d( tails of the surfounding mon¬ 
strosities. And even jn this ckurlish^nood the poet has uncon¬ 
sciously acknowledged the greatness of the human heart, when 
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• lio deolate* that it can contain bo many vice*. is®ut the fable, 
hideous as it way scorn, -is not vr ithont its wtfral. ILct ue bo Sor. 
»o *a«n«itivc to l any slights thrown upon the dignity of human 
nature, we cannot deny that man's position on his entry into the 
world has furniAed at least somo groundwork for the poet’s 
fancy. Hjs existence for the firat’fow months of his life is purely 
animal, What there is vrithm him of spirit and intelleot is still 
latent and undeveloped. Animal wants are the only signs of life 
which the young infant .gives, and the interval diuing which they 
cease to annoy is passed it dreamless sleep. Thu future lord 
of the creation comes on earth wore helpless, loss active, and 
( with less adaptability to surrounding circumstances than tlio 
’ beasts that perish. Tic sues without recognising or remembering, 
and hears Without understanding. -J,t this' slago all is material; 
and tho after progress is but the increasing manifestation of the 
spiritual growth which is going on within. r 

•From the remotest ages 'of antiquity, a comparison has been 
drawn between the life of man and the seasons of the year. Tho 
spring, the infancy, boyhood, and youth ; the summer, the piimo 
and vigour of manhood; the autumn, the slow decay; and the 
winter, “tho labour and sorrow” and departure. Tho aim;In 
was originally beautiful; hut is now so hacknied that it- has lost 
its charm, but its truthfulness in nothing the less. It may inspire 
mournful reflections, but to many it may call up joyous recollec¬ 
tions. Its worst aspect appears when we push it beyond tho 
single rolling year. Spring and summer, autumn and winter, 
recur iiftho natnrn! world in one unvarying cycle— 

*4- i 

*' Hut when will spring visit the mouldering Urn, 

Oil when will It dawn on the night of the tottth 1” 

^S Time, tho “pitiless monster,” hurries U* On With remorse¬ 
less goad, who amotijf us dyes not oust longing, lingering looks, 

■ towards the spring-time ol' lite, when the period of squalling 
lmlplossuess being passed, tho faculties began to rwaken, and 
eycrythiug in tho wuild looked fresh. A*, uo period Of man's ex¬ 
istence is ho so poweifully impressed by strength, or magnitude, 
lor distance, or height, or depth, or speed, or splendour. Having, 
no previous experience of any kind whatever, add, consequently, 
rm ground on which to institute comparisons, everything around 
him appears to the infant, in some sort, the type of the class of 
objects to which it belongs. The house in which he has b^cn 
horn, and the gardyn in which he lmi been ncntstrttUcd to play, 
arc the World, aud all beyond tlio horizon is unknown space,_ 
iiis father is, of nwesMly, the Strongest, the wisest, the most 
lettruoil, ami most powerful of mou; the authority exorcised by 
him is paramount to all other, and the punishment inflicted by 
him tho highest known tq the law; bis mother the embodiment 
of generosity, kv-dungs, gtiodeess, and knowledge; tho dog the 
bist of dogs; the "horse tho sf.i'obqvd, and swiftett rtf horses. 
Everything atouud weare lbe Wi of muimog ere the fle*hnras 
_ of its tints la-tins to fade bef >rfl the plowing heat of mid-day. 

’ Hot having yot learned tolie,^he child knows not tho utthdppi- 
ness of doubting, and, unlike the youth, knew* nothing of lie 
chagrin of unlearning (he early lessons of truthful confidence. 
His limited experience, stmigli as it is, is the chief cause of 
his" happiness, for the iinexperienced aro always sanguine as to 
the future. Having known no sorrows, he, ^bara none. Never 
having been disappointed, feeing those around him pr. pared 
with every resource for the supply of lu.i most trilling wants; 
tlm infant cannot .eoncoive the possibility of fhtir over failing 
him,- Consequently, newling no thought for the future, his 
only aim is' to enjoy tho present hour. A continued round of 
innocent pleasures, interrupted only by trifling childish 
Bcareely felt and soon forgOttenf flit up the first seven years pf 
our lives. We ever rogret, that obscure irreepensibility—that 
gjteodom from oarc—those unblightcd hopes—and that unclouded 
; those ^jitcIcss wanderings in the field when solflshnoas 
loareo a fault, for out very helplessness was a claim upon the 
kindness and forbearance of all around. lint the strongest link 
which binds Us to those carlyd&ys is the memory'of lost friends, 
who in tlm after journey -of lift, have fallen around ns “like leaves 
in wintry •weather." The thousand winning ways, the smiles, 
tho kiasrat and the presents at those wound us in oar infancy, are 
rarely, if over, forgotten, and maiiya grown man starts t&d 
shuddon) as -he looks back up^nthe gtoat chasm of time aud 



jorrew which diyidfa him fora thoae long gone years when he 
mimW dioi* khees, and Va» soothed by their caresses. 

■*“ llca! nssaia mens bpmimuuquefutnrt.” : -i " 

How manj would toeoil from tho dangers of the stormy VbyMjt 
of life, and cling to that? long-lost haven, did they but know the 
dangers aud Borrows that awaited .them I and hpw many, when 
tho gulf has once been crossed, of which, like, the fabled Styx, 
tho exile is eternal, stand upon the further shore, and stretch their 
hands back towards that, sunny region with unavailing-latuflpta- 
tion 1 If they had not then tho lore of many an age/ttfd pon¬ 
derous volume, they had had no morns of toll or nights of 
waking ; they may not have' had enlarged views, tiorertpnndcd 
intellect, but neither had they their attendant care* anil re, 
sporaibilities; they were not wiso, but they were hot cold -and* 
heartless; they had no experience, .but they had not suffered 
deeply from the consequences of a thousand errors. 

By one of those wise and merciful dispensations of Providence, 
%hich fix our-admiration-hut duty our scrutiny, aud which,'art 
the same time, by tlio unvarying nature of tliei# operation, excite 
liltlo attention from the crowd, men arc not. suddenly snatched 
from the joys of childhood, and plunged without preparati^jpinto 
tho turmoil of life. There is an into mediate process to bo under¬ 
gone, by which tlio change is brought about slow degrees, 
and which is generally known as education. But, while under 
its operation, tlio unavoidable temptations uud allurements'of the 
world- the lust of the flesh, and tho lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life- tear away many of the best and finest impressions 
of their infancy; so that It. is a question whether the know¬ 
ledge \vo acquire he net often deaily bought by the loss of 
pristine purity and tuitbl'uluess. Mnuv would, doubtless, lepl , 

“ juty ’ti *, ’lis Hue; ” hat all must ai knowledge flat tho evd is 
in u great juuisure unavoidable. B,rt there a'e wme impivssions 
v, hii-h time, and vice, mid Unmoil, and advfntiue ueu never o, nr 
out, tin they are. graven am out hunt', those hqj, by a mo'hu's 
earliest lessons. Thorn who fiei tie turth of this—Slid who 
dues not f-will entet at omc into tho spirit of our er.gru \ in;;, 
and feel tho dearest uud tendoiest recoll.-clione of their lives 
stealing across their souls like a virion from a belter land, win re 
care- and sot row an- alike unknown. 

'there is a mighty spell in racicd memories, a surely defence 
against the seductiorts of falsehood, chicanery, and dishonour, 
(him all the Wisdom of philosophizer all the imesrible pride ot 
mere dflrtritul Itelief, If they be but treasured up, they grow 
with a man's growth, and strengthen with his strength, and 
become at last a st rong tuWer against the face of his enemies. 
IV! any a rum has been saved from rain, has hewi stimulated to 
higher efforts, and has felt nobler hopes, and holier aspirations 
nrohSrd Within him, by t!ifl*still small voice ef the teachings 
of liis infancy. kVe feat to disappoint the expectations formed 
of ns in childhood, ami if “the forms of the dcpttrtdd, the bo- 
lovid, the troo-lmwteil” linger round us, wo dare net shrink 
from the combat. It was ■ a resolution formed 1 in. boyhoods on 
tho banka of the Dayle, that Sustained thi%re(tt pro-consul of 
India through aft the vicissitude* of Dkttlu and siege, Intrigue, 
Viofesoo, and persecution, rmd brought him at last, true as the 
magnet to the pole, to lay down his woariod head in the halls of 
his ancestors. But he had no mother to chasten, purify, and guide 
th(it “ unconquerable will and courage-never to submit or yield,” 
or he might have left his name *nd memory to foreign nations 
and the next age, without one stain^to dtuMfji Our admiration of 
thatlproud heart amf lofty intellect. " . 

It is then not. only pleuqant, but profitable t a j giw ell norm fha 

deeamt, and hopes of childhood.— *• _ . '••■HP’-' 

V Nut wUBftj; eaa tlio heart untoig^. ■ V 

• ' Those lesions of its batter hours,' - .. ■ .. re- 

Ne’er yet has Time's duU footstep weigh 
To eemmgn diett that path ot flowed, 

“Thus while at; timers before ogl eyes 
p The ahmtdWfVl melt ami foil opart.' 

tad smiling gggomth them round nf lie* 

Tho warm light of pur inornher #«»— wa 

4 , * l’he Indian mnk of the tajttrt t.'!i., % i , /ri-f<_ 

■“It! sestet ^ymPWlM:«ffahMlitre.. !•''£ ■ ; ” •Is&f 

' hi fnirots of taoltifa^which rejoin .* ■ 

Tlsetr pare, ffeaU «BW. wc yet tgay flad ' 

■■■>>■ tint eatly,dreama notwhdtjy-wta.'fe’r,’ 
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STATISTICS OP THIJCOTTON MANUFACTURE OF 
;’ GREAT BRITAIN; 

■ * ~ . 

#tHi cotwtt'iiiatihfdetui^'tniiy bit said tp hav* boo* bommonced 
in England t&biit the yrtlrlGil, for la that year It la recorded 
Unit Jlanduaitor “bought cotton wool that comes from Cyprus 
and Smyttta,".'and‘ Worked tho same into cloths, which are sent 
to London aftd thors sold.” By the year 1697 this important 
kanth of our"rmtio 0 .al industry may bo skid to have taltcn 
root. . v ' ^ # 

lii tho year 1697, wc imported into this country 1,076,3519 lbs. of 
raw cottMq or cotton wool, sin 18.10 wo imported 661,676,610 
lbs., ati amount less than tliatof 1840, in which year 765,489,012 
. Ihs. were importerl. Of the quantity imported in 18.50,408,153,112 
Bia. cattle'from the United Slates, 30,299,982 lbs. from Bread, , 
118,872,742 Ibs.^from the East Indies, 18,931,114 lbs. fiom 
Egypt, 228,$13 lbs. froth lbe West Indies, and 2,098.008 lbs. 
from vaBousptbnr parts of the globe': 102,469,698 Ilia, of this raw 
Button were again exported. Tho quantity oonshmed in the 
manufactures of tlio United Kingdom in 1850 w.. > 58-1,200,000 
lbs.in 1810 it wjis 629,000,000 lbs., tho largest amount ever 
t onpiinied in one year. 

Tn tho apinrdhg of this raw enttou into yam, and weaving tho 
yam into calico, there were employed, in 1,932 factories, 330,924 
people (141,501 males, and 189,123 females), of whom 9,482 were 
males and 5,611 females under, thirteen yenrs of ago,; 183,912 
were fomuh'S above thirteen years of age; 37,059 were males 
between thirteen and eighteen years of age, and 94,900 were 
males above eighteen yenrs of age. 

The number of spindles for spinning the yarn wan 20,977,017, 
and tliQ number of power-loom* for wearing the calico, 
249,627. These spindles end power-looms wera kept in motion 
ir, the aid of 71.005 horse sleam-powi r and 11,560 lmrso water- 
power. 

-fmhiding tho hand-loom weavers, and tho‘Vast, multitude 
of persons employed in domestic, bruuohci of tho cotton manufac- 
tmr, m calico printing, machine making,' or as finks, j.oekors,. 
overseers, &o. tax, we cannot estimate the whole number of 
persons at loss than. 000,000. 

• Tho counties in which these cotton factories arc situated, arc as 
follows; viz., in /ingfaod —Lancashire, 1,285; Yorkshire, 227 ; 
Cheshire, 145; Doibyaliiro, 74 j -Nottingham, 19; Middlesex, 
47; Cumberland, 11; Stniford, 10; Leicester, 7; Surrey, 3j 
Norfolk, 2; Warwick, 2; (lloncostvr, 1 ■ total, 1,753. 

Tn Seotlarul— Lanark, 91, Renfrew, 61 ; liute, 4; llumliaitun, 

4 ; Stirling, 4 ; Ayr, 4 ; l’ciih, 3 ; Aberdeen, 2 ; Linlithgow, 4 ; 
Kircudbright, 1: total, 168. m 
In Ireland— Ehblin, 3; Antrim, 8 ; Armagh, Kills 1 e, fomth, 
Waterjurd, ,»nd Wexford, caeli 1. total, 11. 

In iflftf, the total value of cotton goods exported w«» £4,915; 
in I860; it amounted to £38,257,401. * Tito best customer* 
for our lottoo goojs in the oountrirs whenc-c we import the nf 
material, ’ . " # 

'fficre an! no means ofSsenrtaining tho pM quantity of cotton 
goods annually manufactured ; we can only obtain oom-ot mtui 1 - 
mation as to Rio quantity of tieie good* exported. In 1850, we 
exported 1,358,182,941 yardp of plain and printed calicoes, 
114,074,1)71 yards of laec and bobbin net, 4,357,195 lbs. of cotton 
thread for sewing, 237,828 dozen of cotton stockings, besides 
Various small articl^ 1 ! to the,value of £236, tj)5, and 131,37(^368 
lbs. tof cotton yarn. ■ * 

“‘’The yam - prxaatkix I860 would, in a single the rue, pass round 
the globe 407,5owlim|S; it would reach 102 time* from the earth 
to tha sun, and enciosj© the earth’s ,oibit Jf times. Tho plain 
and .printed' calico exported (to aay nothing of that used at 
iunaty Would farm a girdlo for the globe, passing nearly thirty 
tinfoa round,fho et}ttator. j . 

Some ideittil tlm prqdtliuing power off Aaehinury may ba forced 
from thOiwmaidBMtion of tho fact, that^tb spin the. cotton wool, 
itew.uttnflally used, itfto yairn, would require 80,006,000 spinsters 
iWbttantly working at 'tho ono-tfe_ .?d wheel, ntoh-fi* was uni- 
«mn% employed gttefc .0 tlrn immuItH of "Wyatfe Arkwright, 
and Cromptdn, , v , ■;■•'. , ■ ‘ 

in 1850, tho<<ic^8»t'tiumufaotuwia of Great Britain m mrmc4 


inchraw material as all the chief manufacturing countries of 
iipe' and the ■United State* of Aatorioa put. together. The 
following may be eanaidored as a correct account of this edm- 
paffafivo oonaiufiptiim of raw cotton, in 1*50, in the countries 
specified i—Great Britain, 581,000,0001b*.; Russia, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, 133,000,000lbs.; Trance (including ad¬ 
jacent countries), 142,000,000 As. j Spain, 2O,0S0,(ld?)lba.; 
countries on the Mediterranean, Rgypt, &c,, 1 1,600,000Jbs.; 
countries bordering on .the Adriatic, 45,000,000 It’s,; United 
States of America, 188,000,000 lbs. * Total, 1,133,00^,000 lbs. 

Since writing the above, the Board of Trade Returns for 1851 
have boon presented to BlrUamcnt, froiu which we obtain tho 
following statistics of the cotton manui'acturo in that year. Tlio 
total quantity of raw eottjm imported was .757,879,840 lbs,, 
being the largest quantity ever imported in one year; of thif, 
596,631,7 52 lbs. wore imported from tho United States of America; 
122,627,008 lbs. from British India; 19,839,040 lbs. from Brazil; 
11,716,904 lbs. from Egypt; and 4,003,130 lbs. from Other parts. 
Of this quantity 111,04^216 lbs. were rc-qxportod to various 
purls, chiefly to Russia and the Continent of Europe. • 

Wc next notice the export of our cotton manufactures for 1851; 
und hero wo find a very i oasidernblo increase on tho amount ex¬ 
ported in 1850, although that year was far more favourable thiui 
any that had over prcoodcd it. 

Tho following are the particulars of British cotton manufac¬ 
tures exported in 18511,537,004,162 yard* of plain and j rutted 
calicoes and cotton goods, valued at £22,040,489; 104(947,998 
yards of laou and patent net, valued at £561,160; 4,349(286 Ihs. 
of thread for sewing, valued at £452,769; 607,760 dozen 
pane of stockings,,valued at £197,420; sundry articbo of the 
value of £195,275; and, lastly, 143,958,501 lbs. of cinton-ybm, 
valued at £6,631,896; forming ft sum total of £30,078,999, 
or more than throe-sevenths of tlio whole exports of the United 
Kingdom. 

The valuo of manufactured cotton goods imported in 1861 from 
India mtd other parts, wits £502,860, and of eottun-yartt £103,686.; 
the former of these to the amount of £200,635 were re-ex¬ 
ported, and the latter to £91,180. 


ASTRONOMICAL STATISTICS. 


At the annual public sitting of the members of the French Insti¬ 
tute, M. Arago, the Astronomer-Royal of France, in addressing 
tliu assembled com lave of tlm most eminent run* of stionee in 
France, on the physical constitution of the sun and stats, ■ diacrved: 

“ It is only within a few years that wo have became acquainted 
with tho distance which separates us from the aeuevst stars. This 
distance 1* shunt 206,000 times that of Ihe sun fromjoin .earth— 
move Chun 208,000 times 38 milliqps-of leagues! 

“ Alpha, hi tics coustellationof Centaur, is tho nearest star to us, 
tho light from Which take* throe years to arrive at our earth ; eo 
that, if Alpha were blotted out of creation, we should not bo aivare 
at tlio fact until three years after its occum.ni o. When we recall 
to our ri‘oullection*lhe circumstance tliat light travels 77,000 
league* per second—-that a day in composed of 86,400 seconds, 
and ft year -of 365 days— tlio mind becomes bewildered at the 
contemplation of such immensity. W.ro the. sun, with it* 
broad and ample disc, removed to a distance from us as great 
as that of tho nearest star, it would appear to us," oven by,tho 
aid of our most powerful" glasses, but of very dfminutivo size, 
whilst its brightness would be equal only to a star, of the third ' 
magnitude. * 

“Tho nurabernf stars made visible to us by means of "our most 
powerful telescopes, is upwards of 40 millions—40 ittiUtotimf stags J 
—the distance of the most remote from otiiers being sntih aS "to 
require a period of from 8,000 to 4,000 years for Hie light te pass 
from-one to the other. * 

“ A photometric (or light-measuring) experiment of WollftBtq 
showed, that it w-ould require the united brillhumy at 
miUious of such stars a* Sirius--the brlghtost star‘in ’fbe firmAi 1 ' 
raent—to shed a light over oar globe equal to thirty 
atm.' 1 , m - : *■„ "in*' 




OSBORNE, JlSLB OF WIGHT. 


Pebhats no royal palace is fetter known tp our countrymen 
than Oahomo. In these days of cheap excursions, there arc few 
who have not aeon the national .standard waving from its walls, 
and. on a bright summer day, there are few who have not felt 
that , royalty did well when it chose Osborne for a home. Here, 
at dealt,' her Majesty may unbend; hero, at least,' the heart 
. within her may commjjne with nature. Wood and water, hill 
and dale, a blue heaven ibovc, and a green earth beneath;— 
these give Osborne a proud pre-eminence over Buckingham end 
«St. James's palaces, or even over Windsor's royal pile. Like 
ordinary mortals, royalty needs sta-air; and at Osborne it 
may be'breathed fresh and pure. It one respect Osborne differs 
from its associate palaces. It has no historic interest attaching 
to it. the glory or the shame of our other royal residences belongs 
not to it. Here no great national pageant has then acted—no 
dark deed has been done. Osborne tolls of what palaces seldom 
are fated to behold—of a domestic life 'and love as calm and 


high ground* of Norris from the views to the westward. Very 
little of the,, mansion, ia Been from the high road, but in aaBing 
along the coast, ®as hi the (teamen from Hyde to CoWes, the 
plaoe is seen to great advantage, and appear* to he situated at 
the head of an ample lawn, which slope* gently to »• valley open 
to the aea-beaoh. The whole park, strictly- private, extends 
down to the sea, with good Unding-plaoeS. The mansion was in 
the occupation of Eustace Mann, &q.,. during the civil wars 
between Charles I. and hie parliament. There is a copse 
adjoinlltg, called Money Copse, whore the proprietor, it is 
said, during the wars, buried all hi* money, plate, &c., 
and, on searching for' it again, it could, not be found. 
According to tradition, tho property still remains secreted. 

If it be so, we trust her Majesty may be *q fortunate a* to seoure 
the long lost treasure, hut', for ourselves,- we daubMbe-etarjr-** 
•we know rumour to he such a lying jade. Her Majesty fi**t , 
hired Oahomo in 1844. It was then the property ofLady 
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precious as it ie rar*. To our eyes, then, Osborne ha* a peculiar 
. •charm. We love it as a happy English home. Osborne is rich 
in that treasure without which life wore a hitter failure, and 
vain and worthless wore the pomps of royalty or the jewels of 
the crown. • 

What few particulars we can glean of Osborne can soon he 
told. It is beautifully situated in the neighbourhood of East 
Oeggee. The Mansion is placed in a fine park well stocked with 
timber, and adjoin ing-eaatwar(ls the grounds of Norris Castle, the 
residence of her present Majesty and the Duchess of Kentiu the 
summdr of 1831. The Views from Osborne are extensive and of 
varied beauty, though certainly not equal to the prospeot from 
Norils Castle,,,which latter commands the Southamptonwater 
, ^oad the roadstead of Oo wee, while Osborne takes a more ooeteriy 
‘ rage, including Partemouth, Spithead, At., being'shut out by the 



Isabella Blachfurd, of whom it waa intimately p'urohaaedc.-'TluW 

it was very unfit for a royal residence. Since then.;-%|,i^ace. 

has been completely altered and. enlarged, 

some advantages for Prince Altxfrt. in,.tho and 

highlyrpopular chwajtcr of a British foNtor,:- Qabomerjwsk 

and Wood, with gardens, contain 848 sores, the .whsl*>.je< 

which is freehold. The farm adjoining ie 

424 acres. Here the Prince pursues egyieultnre With hisacWRH 

tomed enterprise and skill, and here his Urthday is osMta^tpy 

the labourers in good old .English stylo. The last time-. w*‘iW58** 

at Uabome one .of these annual celebrations -oocurredk-Tt wagm 

groat day ftfCoivet, «nd onhj^py hearts lookedsfewn-a ^WW* 

sun. Long may such anniversaries : occur. <&>. 

be sure they are looked feMrerd'to with joy, «ud twee memdry.is 

hold dear, • / vifK* '»*•*' ■■ - -"•> • h.,i ; :i. -M 












ELEVATION' OF AN ANCIENT KING. 


Thz earliest' sad mo*t natural mode' of government if at the patri¬ 
archal. In file first ages of the world, before the inorease of 
population,^ file leatension of aria or commerce, mankind formed 
but a number of tribes or families, and the oldest member of each 
was at tbs same time its ancestor and ruler. This was the mode 
which prevailed in the days of Abraham, and whioh has been 
preserved aSaonget the. Bedouin Arabs; to this, of oourse, suc¬ 
ceeded election, when the population became so numerous and 
extended that the degrees affinity could no longer be observed 
or remembered with accuracy, and the respect paid to aeniority 
was diminished by lapse of time. Of oourse the rule could never 
be strictly observed. Force or fraud often gained what a man's 
virtues or abilities were not sufficient to procure for him, and 
the merit* of a great hero or lawgiver were often imputed to his 
ehildre« or' his children's ehildren, so that they wore suffered t8 
succeed him merely because he was their father. The people are 
evermore prone to remember services or favours with gratitude, 
than to assert their rights with inflexible sternness. In Greeoo 


toeunty of hie property. Every one was merged in the great 
mass; standing alone each wa* but a cipher—nothing by itself, 
but deriving all its value from theamits plaeed heeide It. * 
Amongst tho Gorman tribes the case was widely different. 
Here tho individual was everything, and the tribe* or state 
nothing. No restraint oould be placed upon personal liberty 
except for the gravest offences, and then only by the solemn 
judgment of the whole of jhe eulprit?s poors. The development 
of this principle naturally fostered the growth of strong will# 
and strong passion, and their annals are disgraced on every page 
by the recital of acts of wild and brutal violence. But under 
the softening and civilizing influonco of Christianity, proved 
itself tho surest bulwark of liberty. It may naturally be ex¬ 
pected that men so jealous of their freedom would never tolorate 
the supremacy of a despot. In peace eaoh pretty much followed 
his own inclination, avenged his own wrongs, and asserted his 
own rights. The littlo authority possessed by tho chief was 
soldom, ii over, exercised. He was never regarded as more than 



the Unfit became, in process of time, hereditary, their subjects, 
however, reserving to themselves the right of deposing them for 
rtf breach of their liberties. The first king of Israel was chosen 
and when He bed ceased to interfere in the affairs of the 
’vutftoir; the eugeession appears in a majority of instances at least 
Id have hem allowed to pass in the hereditary line without dts- 
Tho history and mimes of poyalty in < 1(0190 ore 
‘ dottbtlaee present to the mind* of all our readers. 

'•■'Bet between all the organizations in whioh society and states 
*re:$resented to us in .ancient time*, and that Which prevailed 
vanhhgtt fiie tribes -who overthrew fift Boman empire, there was 
an-dhimeBM difference. In the former every man was proud of 
the state or conunonwealth to whioh he belonged—its name, its 
'fovr»r, tts gloiy. He and his fellows were nought but cogs in a 
fiSrWtwlrecl. To peomote its aggrandizement, hie was ready at 
to x£4)p ttraacftiflee^hia life and limbs and. Aarthly honour, 
the safety and comfort of Ids wife and his family, «kd the 


the first of a band of equal warriors g and as it was in war that 
his duties became really onerous, he was generally chosen foa the 
adventitious attributes of physical courage and beauty, or great 
personal strength. Tho phrase “elevate to the throne° was 
then literally correct. The ceremony from which it took its 
> origin has long ago fallen into dispso; but in most European 
languages, the sentonco which stands at the head of our article 
is still retained as expressive of the succession or election of a 
monarch to tho supreme power of a state. In tho Merovingian 
era, and the old time before it, that long btmd\ hut romantio 
period which Augustin Thierry, the most devoted and En¬ 
thusiastic of modem historians? has brought so vividly before 
our eyes, with all the freshness of actuality, the fierce warrior* 
who peopled the forest and valleys of Germany and Gaul chose 
their phieftaims with tho barbaric ceremonial represented in our 
engraving. Amongst the Frank* elevation on a shield WH one 
«t the essential fiwmalifies belonging to the election, *nd various 
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the mxBTli£m> exhimtoe, 


authorities might he quoted to prove that the custom was equally | 
prevalent amongst all tlic other tribes. The objoot of their i 
choice wav placed upon nn upturned buckler, and carried on- | 
’ , the shoulders rtf four rtf the stoutest of his followers throe j 
• times round' the assembly, amidst the acclamation* of the j 
letuletf and* ehrlmscs. NotkStg with which we ate familiar : 
in moflsni times erm convey to the mind of the reader any 
viwt idea of these singular buOTtepreeslve scenes. They always 
toOk place in the open plftiy outside the towns, and generally 
under the walls of the church. Here the whole of the oon- 
* ottering nation assembled in arms. It •writs looked upon as a bad , 
omen if the new king did not preserve an upright and easy 
posture upon the shield during his progress round the circle. 1 
The unfortunate Gondovai, the descendant of Clotfcaftc, whom 
the leudes of tho south set up in opposition to Gontrsn and j 
ChUdflbcrt, after having preserved his footing during the two 

d 


first rounds, stumbled in the third, and only saved hug self 
from falling by loaning, on the shoulders of his beaters. . Ilia 
follower* from that moment despaired of auceoxu* . 

This custom continued in vogue amongst tho Prank* down to 
tho roign of Pepin, but foom that time it began to disappear,c 
either from the increase of civiliaation, or more probably .under 
the inSuouce of tho olorgy, who endeavoured to subatiuito in 
favour of the Carlovingian* the Judaic ooromony ft#consecration 
and anointing. Among tho country people, who always eling 
with tenacity to ancient usages, particularly beyond tho Rhine, 
tram's of the old mode of election might bo found for centuries 
afterwards. In Pranconia, in tbp sixtjjCnth century, the peasantry 
raised in the air throe times with loud cries him whom chance had 
made “King of the pfennig,” a piece of moneyplaood in a cake 
baked-by the oldest man in the village on Twelfth 1 Night, like our 
custom of placing a ring in the pancakes on Shrove Tuesday* 



A VISIT TO A SUGAK EEF.1 NTIJIT. 


Jr in ordinary company the question were asked, “ What, is 
sugar?” how fow of at could give scything like a satisfactory 
reply. To bo sure, we most of us know that it. is a vegetable 
extract which conies from the Vest Indies, and which i* used 
to sweeten our tea and coffee, and pies and puddings, and is 
often employed to render the medicines wo like to givn our little 
ones Somewhat loss nauseous; but of its modes of preparation 
or chemical constituent* wo are, most of us, content to know 
very little Indeed. I* this paper it is proposed to briefly review 
tho progress of sugar, from it* growth in tho cane te It* appear.- 
anao in sparkling white lump*, such as is daily ufella domestic 
life. 


Sugar,—in Trench, snow, In German, writer in T.atin, *w- 
chartm,-—i* 1H» *wwt wendtituont of vegetable and animal matter, 
found almost tmlvcmll)- in greater or tassor quantities in cmy 
kind of vegetable proidiiet. It may be divided, Hr. Tire toftam 
us, into two principal varieties: the first, which occurs to 
tho sugar-aane, the boot-root, aiwl the maple, crystalizos to 
oblique four-sided priwtsr, terminated by two-»ldod summit*, 
and has a swooteritog |MW which may hi: reckoned aa 100; the 
second occurs nMtdydfMtobd to rijw grape's, figs, date*, and other 
fruit*, the crvrtal* of which arc not what aw nailed tow 
crystals; and tkjt rtrostORtag power, as compared with the first, 
may bo ropre*snl*d^*i 69. Besides these two principal kinds, 
there are tho sugar «! Willie, manna, mushrooms, liquoricc-ront, 
parsnips,-and adwduat! blrt of the*o, and various other sorts, 
we need make no further inontion. The sugar of commerce, 
whether DStfwftedqfrom the cater, the beet, root, or the maple, 
oonaists of oxygen, carbon, stiff hydrogen, in about the foliow- 
ing proportions, as given by various chemists:— 
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Carbon , . 
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The sugar cube’ 
forou* family; cud 


r risoeforgC'J*), is a plant of the grani- 
i i* height foam aught to ten .or even 
twenty feet It i* abput-a* inch and in diameter, with 

a Stem of a grom hue, veu^tog to yellow as it approaches to, 
maturity,, and divided into awaubsr joints of a whitish yellow 
colour, about throe inches apart:. ' Thetoooe i* of a Amge and 
brittle , character, decorated witV taaf&kBat, straight, pointed 
leaves, three feet to length, wmflijfcll. off m the plant 

ripens.- It is prtipegated dHfest by aeeda'Bm etrifings, and is 
ffrtM in a wild state in the' West- India Moods wad. -the 
adjacent sfoottottoi, andrin many parts' of the aasteMa heml- 
sphe.re, Humbififtt'ffesertS 'thnt, before tkedkeovory hf the^New 
Voijil hy.Alfe' '%»»d»rds, the hento of the sugar masmrn the 
jtHfctfor of Adto, rthent* it was |ratwplrtited Into Cygrtw. mid 


thence into Sicily. The history of the plant, the product of 
j which is now so well -known, may be briefly Btatrd. It is 
| related by Lafitnn, that in 1 ldS, William-IT. king.of Sicily 
j made a -present to the monastery of St. Benoit of a mill 
for crushing the cane; and that sugar was known to the first 
j crusaders, wlm being short of provisions at. Acre and .Tripoli, 

I w ore obliged to chew tho cane to support life. Itl 1420, Hon 
! Henry, Regent of Portugal, imported .sugar into Madeira from 
Sicily, whence it found its wav by an easy transition to, tho 
Canaries, from w-bicli island*, before Uio discovery of America, 
Europe obtained its supply. Emm tl.o Canaries the sugar 
c-iric passed to tho Brazil* and the Wost Indian islands; and 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century, sugar was im¬ 
ported into England ftom Iterbsdoef. Ercin this period, a 
regular supply has been s-nt fr.no the Wc.pt. Indies, Mexico, 
l'oi-n, Spanish Aiuoriua, and the hVonoh and Dutch -colonies. 
According to Toler Martyr, who wrote tho third book of bis first. 
Decade during tho seoond expedition of Columbus, the great dis- 
! ectvoter of tho western world, in £193-4)1, either h* himself 
inteodiKjyd the cultivation of the sugar plant, or found it among 
l!io arte practised by the natives of the then unknown land. 
Into this qmwiion art cannot enter; nor, indeed, dixa it greatly 
i matter to ns as we swncton our tea or cotton, who Was the first 
man to carry the plant to America —especially as We habo no 
possible means of Bottling tlie^ji*e*tion-. 

■ Of tho manufactutj# of sugar from the ca«e~-of which there 
are several varieties—in the West Indies, wo shall be vpry brief. 
When the canes are ripe they ere oat down close to the -grafted, and 
.transported iu bundles to the will houan, where they are crushed 
in machine* of a very complicated doscriptim^ Indeed, oft the 
■ superiority of ttsa gstechtowy employed depends greatly the profit 
1 aririjg from rim onlristetlcu of the augur em. The crashed 
cane is then boiled, and the juice,'as ittgomea from the .boiler, ia 
colloctc", olarjfied, roboiled, ccolod, and finally separated frwn 
the syrup, or molaasc*. In ils imported state,' West India sugar 
ri of a slight brown colour and granulated appcaranoe. the crystal • 
j lwing of a large, brosd oharaetar. Erom the West <End«h it i| i 
| imported to hogslu-cjd*; while, froaq, other parte;, ib geaohH:- 
I England to coareo bags of canvas or grass. Tho lgtte,,.:ttJlpjpri 
being desnsod, are frequently sold In tho streets «s matting for 
thfi houses of the poor. Great iwprasrttoeftt# are B8nstao.UIjKung ; 
madr to the raamitaoSufa of raw, or browp sugar, though doubt-, 
loss much remains to his done erothe esiate of the West .Indian;- 
planter becomes as profttablo its .aould be visited,, - In’ 1448 .' 

wore imported tote; the United Kiagdom -^pjpard* 
hundredweight of uunafinkd Vugar, fully three-founths «f ..whiiph., 
oanw foopidihe Britigh posseseioot to Antetiea.'- , .-■''t'-ili-iiv'tj. 

From this'brief ekfeteh of tise htotory;of wgag-vthia bOF, skip, .. 
and a jump, ever aewan- twwt «jt ,*^*tite:,%e,m«ifi,, 

ptnpwio of onr wri^, .q'.^MBiSptton'.pf 
i*w sugars.. Afid fog 4M* jnirtoistf we wwil^tMisejyrt!-^? ,the-|^i- > 

, »«»» of Mte»r»-Eainio and-^o,, fibe 
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- AND MAGAZINE OF ARt. 1«? 


Cotriirercial-Toad, Whitechapel, whoso establishment wo visited' 
far the purpose of this paper. 

Those who would know anything of the great manufacturing 
proocRies carried On in I.ondon must not fo) artfcvl of going 
somewhat out of their accustomed track, Or of penetrating dull, 
dirty, poot-looki'ng'hnighhimvhoods, or bo very particular about 
soiling shoos or clothes'; if they-ore, thoy must he can ten* to 
tike their knowledge at secondhand. And wo hero forewarn all 
readers, thql one personal inspection of a manufactory will teach 
thommoro than the most minute and graphic description can 
possibly dO; especially if they happen to he accompanied by so 
clever and obliging a.oictrono as he who wont over Messrs. 
I'hdrrio’a migar.reS.ncry with us. 

We make our Vay, then, to Whitechapel by omnibus, without 
even Stopping to inquire anything of the peculiarities cif the 
neighbourhood—Jthough we have a dim sort of recollection of the 
place being described by old Hftype—who himself was horn in ^ 
court hi Pettiroal-lttue, then filled with goodly houses and gardens, 
instead of down’ olothcs-'shops and stalls for the sale (,f old shoes— 
as “a spaeions, fair street for entraree into the city eastward;" and 
merely glancing in the direction of the driver's whip as ho points 
out Oeorge-yunl, a dark, filthy entry, and tolls us that “down 
there is Gudgorfohull, the most infamous cheap lodging house in 
London, filled with thieves and beggars,” we dismount at St. 
Maty’s church, a poor, ugly-looking-iruc!tiro with a square while 
tower facing the,street; and, t't-iueml., ring our direction:! tolerably 
well, proceed down Church-lane, and tuniing sharply iound, find 
om'selves in the Commercial-road. And glnd enough we are 
that wo have arrived ut our destination ; for a dirtier, noisier, or 
less inviting struct than that wo have paused through eastward 
from Aldgnto pump wo scarcely remember to have seen. In (lie 
centre is a hay market, which effectually obstructs the way in 
spit? of its width. On the right hand side from the west is a 
butehor market facing the street, which stinks like a fever hos¬ 
pital; passing which; the road on cither gidu is lined with dirty 
shops, dirty poople, and foul gutters. It is peculiar that in Lon¬ 
don, in nil quartern of the town with scarcely au exception, tho 
road to wealth is through filth mid want. And thus w»* make our 
way ipto the sugar refinery aforementioned, the largest of the 
kind, lnaneighhouchood where “ sugar bakers " have for centuries 
abounded. “We pause before a pair of dull-looktrig gates, and, 
glamdpg upwards, take mental note of tho extreme height of the 
building—eight storeys at least -the immense number uf windows, 
whidf.ftppmjr calculated for anything but admitting light, and 
tho general’fragumas of the whole place. Wo ring tits bell, Vo 
Jircsent our credentials; we look around; and are presently 
striving to understand nil vye see about ua. 

Most Of ns know the difference bidwecn “ moist ” or “ brown,’ ’ 
and “loaf” or “lump” sugar, tho latter formerly a amt of 
luxury ev®l among tho middle classes. Well, the brown is the 
sugar a# it cornea from abroad, and the loaf or white is after it 
has left the hands of tho refiner. All raw sugars, no matter how 
Weil made; bontain*a certain quantity of impurity—from one to 
about six per cent,; aflii to separate tho puro crystoligahle 
matter from the molasses, gukmring matter, and filth, which the 
former processes left in the sugar, is tho principal object of the 
sugar refiner, or sugar “ baker,” as ho is vulgarly called. 

Haring. lingered somewhat too long at tho gate, wo must 
introduce tho reador at onoo into the promises. Hero, thon, wo 
stand, with our polite conductor, on the groped floor in whgt is 
called,, • ’’ * 

, THE JUMHUYOK} 1MOU. 

‘It U a busy scene, indeed. At the open door-way, wen are 
receiving great hogsheads of raw auger' tulto. the wagons out- 
side, Jgatfresh from the West India Rocks, and no sooner is one 
hobtedout by tho crane and tackle, thsp it is reeled forward 
among it< feline's, five hundred strtmm wrd airotW take* it* 
plaemr./AVtiio “Mow-up” pans men VJ? shwoljiug in the Mggr 
fromjijgsheftds lying on thoir sides, surrounded by steam; white 
near at hand are Others engaged in knocking oqt the heads ef 
casks, or putttng the -empty opes away. At’the other end of the 
groat jroam, which i# low, partly enveloped iff steam, and not 
over Tjjjht—for folks soon get used to a pattiaular kind of 
afowipltWo-Hhve tfib vaiiuum pans and thoir tittehdanta; above 


are pipes passing in vaiious dircotions for carrying steam, syrup, 
&<•'., to their various destinations; bolow, the ground is covered 
with a dirty,,sticky mass of black molasses—diriy, but not lost 
or valueless : while all around and about are oviJonecs of wealth, 
and industry, and energy', in many firms. In the shape ol‘ full and 
empty hags, and hogsheads ; unde**ths guise of men by seiftcs in 
various disguises peculiar to their occupation ; in the semblance 
of pans, and pipes, and odd-shaped vessels, the uses of which we 
have yet to learn ; and in the ind^uriti eltly sweet odour wliich 
pervades the whole building-a scent of hot steam, a scent of 
baked apples, a scent of a grocer's shop, n scent of a confectioner’s 
laboratory—an indescribable scent, ns of all tho washerwomen’^ 
rooms and lmrdbake warehouses in London rolled into ono. 

“ Well, but this will neve? do at all,” exclaims some impatient 
rctwh r j “ tell us about the process, without any farther eircum- 
locution.” 

“ Soft uni] geniiy, my mo t vivacious friend, there is a time 
for all things,” we reply? “and if the Yi notions, to whom the 
world Owe so much, bad not in the end ut the thirteenth century 
begun by converting intu soui-lbing presentable—sugar candy it 
was -the black sugats of thn Egyptians, to. whom tho world owe 
bo much mote, wo should probably never have occupied your 
attention ubout sugar-refining at all. So that, you see, you must 
hlome tho Vemtiaus fur go-eips, and net we." However, we take 
up tho hint so polite ly given, and turn our attention to 

* 1 m: in uw cc vans 

without loiriujj the remotest idea of perpetrating a joke. And 
rcaUthe prunes* is not m tho least alarming, in spite of its nr.rfic. 
The sugar being brought into the re< civ ing-room in a hogshead, the 
hogshead is tilted on its side, its head having pre’ iously been 
knui! "d out, ar,d n couple of men are quuklv engaged in shovel¬ 
ling its can tents into the blow-up ]>«na aforesaid. These are 
large copper vessels, some iive-and-!wcuty foot round, and five feet 
high, into which steam is admitted, by means of a toil of pipes, 
for the purpose of dissdv nig tin. sugar. This is tho first process ; 
and the sugar, when dissolved, in a by no-means inviting-looking 
compound, for it is a dark, thick, muddy, clammy liquid, with 
hits of sticks flouting in it, mid, as the microscope lias lately 
revealed, thousands of animalcules; pretty stuff, truly, to 
sweeten pastry with ! As yet, the gluten, lime, earth, and 
molasses, which are always present in raw, or muscovado, sugar', 
are unremovvd, and the substsiy* is simply dissolved, a small 
portion of lime-water having been admitted to the blow-up 
(datum*, »nd constant agitation having been used, to assist the 
operation. * 

We fellow mtr eotrdm tov, who lias carefully explained all this 
to us ut length—for we must pursue the process in regular eoiuse— 
and descend afituk flight of stone steps to 

TUE CIl.in.1NO IUJOM, it * 

When the sucebarlno solution, called “ liquor” in the language 
of tiro factor)', ha* been sufBcirntly melted, it is allowed to flow 
from the blow-up cistnT.s to the filters below, which it enters in n 
tdiidc, dark, Uvaelv-Jnokuig state. Tiro filter* consist of a relies 
of east-iron vessels, about six or eight foot in height, bj two and a 
hslf in width. Tho proocs* of filtration is not only vi ty complete, 
but rosily highly ingenious. Wo vj| endeavour to explain the 
internal oanatruotbin of nno of 1 cisfirmi. It 

oousmts of an upright iron square, furvtWHBUlfii mr outer door 
for the arrangement of tho interior bVlwHPFb'p ’* a 
shell avv chamber fur holding tikTUquor, and to thiS is attached a 
(Htrio* of metallic tubes, depeadiafc bum which me sivi ral stout 
canvas bags,'about *i* foot long by two feel wide, doubled and 
omted up so as to present a eempsC-t mass of cloth. Into those 
bags tho tftcchariisa liqtSU' flows, end there bring no lower 
Orifice, is foreed Uironjjb the structure of tbo mVlcrial till it 
iwAM in a (dear te<ppt?ont stream, slightly tfngo.1 with red. 
tjfaqvh filtering cislonTBoW* from forty fo sixty Mgs, and in these 
rotaimri all the Impurities' before spoken of, except a little 
(Routing matter to be removed by tho neA, process. 

Y w may lie certain that the hags thus filled In their every poro 
with impuritios soon bectjpw clogged up. We will step into tiro 
yard ontside the rtoeiying room, and sec. h(Av they are cleansed 


















































































170 'tuk uiibitoxe 

• Ob a couple of little platforms stand a couple of men onvclopedin become clogged -with saccharine mattur. Into the retort, hoOiso 
canvas and steam, and theirfaces dappled with mud. Between them, the stranger is g$tdom or never shown; and,-indeed,’ he would 

", Stacked to a pipd through which flows the waste steam from the discover lMo if howere. AVc proceed, tlicreforo, again into the 

boilin', is one of the dirty bags turned inside out from the Alter. Receiving Ro<gn wjjere we watch the process of ' ', 

Acock is turned on, the hag distends with, steam, cndAe two » t , 

•teen smjrpo off tfie filth from it Uko go much nmd. When all the ****' ' . '' , 

dfa-t that can be scraped oil' has been Serupbd oil’, the bag is The object of this process is two-fold.. It has already been' 
detanked from the steam pipe and thrown lowarft another said, Aat in all raw sugars there is a certain quantity of un^ryi- 

worknian,' who thoroughly washes it in hot lime-water. Tho taUzable matter and water driven off in the form of Btoam. Wo 1 

bags arc then taken into another room, where they arc dried by a will endeavour to explain. Before us are half a dozen circular, 

patent centrifugal machine. A Vo saw tlje product of these wash- domed, • air-tight copper vessels, like that ropresqjvted in thc^ 
i»gs in a cask. It appeared to to pure mud, or dark coloured. engraving; each Airmailed with VttlV^ taps, and'pipes fbr%d* 
clay; ’hut we were assured that so far from Icing valueless, the various purposes nf testing the temperature of the liquor, fitlo-W- ‘ 
quantity collected was really worth ablsit. three pounds a week to ing tho air drawn off by tho air-pump to escape, Jilmilting steam 

the firm. This mud or clay is bought by the scum toilers, who to tho boiler, evaporating the steam, fro, fre. In fact,'the' 

- anhmit it* to a somewhat similar process to that which it has vacuum boiler may bn considered tho great, heart which BCts all' 

already undergone. The saccharine matter obtained is used the other parts of this factory in mol ion,'and to which ill the. 

principally by tin; blacking makers, and sometimes by the manu- otller processes are subsidiary. Formerly, sugar was bailed in 

faoturors of lollipops and sweet, stuff for children; after which larg^pans over an open iiru, at a temperature of from 210° to 

the residue is sold for manure, for which purpose it-has some- 250° Fahr., under ordinary atmospheric pressure. But it was 

times brought tlirec pounds a ton! A glance at the engraving found, notwithstanding tho greatest care in boiling, that the 

will render our description of the above processes somewhat sugar was injured by the high temperature employed, and only « 

clearer. partial crystalismtion could be obtained. For owSry evil there 

The next object (o bo attained is tho decolouration of the clear is a remedy, for every demand a supply, and for every time a 

transparent reddish liquid which we bavo seen to leave the man. And so it was found in this instance. The scion of a 

filters. IVo again fiillow our leader through a dark slippery noble bouse, some foijly years ago, conceived the happy idea of 

way, and find ourselves in tho room where stand boiling sugar in v.nmo; that is, by removing the pvoraure of the 

^ j atmosphere by means of an nir pump, "the operation of boiling 

* , ,tiie nucoi/iriuNO otgfpiNS. ; d-whioh is only rapid evaporation --could he carried on at a very 

Now it must to understood that the object of the sugar low temperature.. At first, of course, as with most improvements 

refiner is .to'remove the colouring matter from the “liquor” in manufactures and the arts, there were great difficulties to to 

without either destroying its transparency or •injuring its overcome; tho oxperimiails on which the plan was based hud 

quality. For those purposes there is no agent 'so good as boon carried on with an iusiiftici.mt apparatus, and the production 

charcoal, and no charcoal so good as that, obtained from the of small, weak, soft crystals was the only result,. At last an 

burning of hones. The intimate admixture of carbonate and accident was the means.of dealing away all doubts as to Hie 

phosphate of lime with pure carbon thus obtained, is called practical operation of tto new plan. It is said that a sugar 

animal charcoal. To the discovery of the German chemist, refiner in Gondmnn's-fMds had so nearly ruined ltimsolf in hi a 

Leibnitz, that common wood charcoal posscales the property of efforts to carry out Mr. Howard’s views, that his sou,' a cleverer 

removing the-colouring mutter from many animal and vegetable man tbnn his father in many respects, withdrew from the 

substance*, and to the further discovery, about forty years since, business, and that the friends of tho enthusiast were really 

of M. Figuirc, that charcoal obtained from calcined hones was thinking of issuing a commission ts^iiu/uiremh de tuAnfim to 

of much greater decolourizing power, are owing many improve- prevent his wasting his substance. Ono day, however, while the 

mentis ^manufactures, not the least of which is the superior gcntlemaif in question was pondering tho matter in his counting- 

method of refining raw sugar. AVe stand, then, before the cisterns j house, one of his workmen, a German, rushed in with tlifl ex- 
inlo which has flowed tno reddish transparent liquor; one of j clamation, “I’ve found it out, Kir; I’ve found it out.” And so 
them happens to to empty, which allow* us to examine the bo.had; for, while tending one of these vacuum pans, the liquor ' 

manner in which tkjl%erati'on is conducted. At the bottom of inside happenod to get too hot; to remedy which he 'let in a 

the filter in a false finer formed' cr laths a little distance apart, a quantity of cooler sugar, and on withdrawing a portion to 

On this false bottom is laid a elotb which completely covers it; examine its effect on the mass, to his astonishment ho discovered 

and on this a layer of powdered animal charcoal or “tone black ” that large bright crystals of sugar had formed in the pan. 
of three or four feet in thickness. Tho saccharine liquor from 1 Another trial, and he n as certain the real secret had been solved. 

. tho filter* flows into this cistern by means of pipes leading from And so it proved; and he who had boon deemed a^madman by Ms 
one to the others; aftd in a few hours ii percolates entirely through friends, and was almost, mined by his perseverance, lived to see ■ 
the Charcoal bed and the layer of cloth; and, e-capiug through his ifloas prosper, and to become a rich,man; and Over since then 

the false fiqor beneath, is carried off by means of a syphon pipe, • tire plfin of boiling sugar in vacua has been universally adopted 

a jierfbflily blear, transparent, and almost colourless liquid; the by the refiners. Indeed, they deserve all tho profit-'and'credit. 
opaqu« heavy impurities were removed i» tb© filters by means attending their perseverance, for in some yearsthoy-eollootiycly 

of the canvas bags, while tho odlourloss matter liar been almost paid upwards of forty thousand pounds in premiums fet the use • 

-entirely got rid of by this further filtration through the bed of of Mr. Reward’s patent preoess. " 

noimfll otorcnsl ' The por/eef decolouration which has taken Thisjrooctt, after paving stood gossjppiug so long before, 

place fits the saccharine liquor for the next process, the toiling, pans, we must now describe. The sugar is boiled, but 

by which the crystallization ,or soUdification is formed. the fires ? In a distant part of the iwilflfitg. TOwfpwfrprf- ' r 

Of sowssifce charcoal, like tlto CMTOsbags, becomes, after two or cresSs require heat, that heat is 

three opdiitifihma, on tire! v filled with itapurttjiia. This ii sounreme- hither sjid Aithor. in jipos, and earned away i* fcnf.’' 

die4i for Jnsttottofc part of theao oxtenrive premise* ttore are boiled and filtered, to wash dirty bags, as wehave Sitoydfrtoat " 

fuitaii«M), SroBretorts, fro., for re-burning lbc charcoal, afWywiich j atovag rooms, e* we shall stof/ a»M:.%JiSi^»'-V«i8«s''tta^r-.> - 
it is-a* good .as ssijb;. Indeed, it may bo said (lint—though it wastes, * minor Offices ere it mix** wifotto anfe» 
of ooumo, in a sfflK .degree—the power tf the carboy) I* never Tto plan Aon is thi*: ffe^stooharfywi^or'.aftdt- pijroolatjRg* ’• 
ise»l|ip<jf stfflpof it hU -toSn in Dap .torp tor Store than tSzroiffeb thfe oHnrcoal, Andf-bs>htaS ya cisiczri ittifr- 

, t WOfilP P t ra im by'purifying the charcoal It may to used a ookmsies* transparent J , 

'.;!fei^f,at4-ovor sw^tayaf again, «d Tho procwSi-hw* • pipe into tho pato. ^-has. j bte| 

\kkmpk waafii^Ps^tiBtawct^wve operation -by ttoMsspr*. ‘ withdrawn by an ait-pwm#; j - 

T M*m. #• '•*» tha pvspimjj}' pips to supply -Rs' plat^- 

j ■ ^'^ 1111111 'litlitt .ftsMf'db revivify it after it fiffl* abhors a vacuum- 
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to the '"jgiut beW the burst to, the pan, and alao 
through a number of pipes to thoititerior; indkhus the sugar, by 
t^oans .of the nearly perfect vacuum evented i» tho pan, is brought 
to a boiling *l«te whflo at a temperature but littl| higher than 
tjiat of O' warn bath. To assist tho more peftect evaporation of 
t)iO sugar it U made to flew through a largo' iron pipe partially 
filled with tubes, by- which means the steam is cohdanaefoiind the 
Vacuum ranint|Jpad. ■ As it evaporates, the crystals of sugar aro 
already formmgiu tho pan. To test tho slate of thO*granulated 
sugar, there are attached to each pan a thermometer, a glass test* 
pips showing the height of stcass inside, an index, and a tap by 
wli^h Use pspgrBss Of tho Hquir in the evaporating pipo may bo 
discovered. lint the urn sir important instrument of all is tho 
ingenious little .brass stick, oallcM tho proof rod, which may- 
bo regarded as a kind of koy which unlocks a valve in the 
body 'of tin), paj, and, after withdrawing a portion of tho 
orystnlisacl sugar, locks the vklve again without disturbing 
tha. vacnqm inside. To tost tho quality of tho sugar, to* , 
“boilrf," as tbs workman employed ut tho pans is callod, 
•takeq a sample with the jo-oof rod, in the way described ; 
and discovers the degree of tenacity and granulation by taking 
a littlo between his finger and thumb. By these means, ap- 
1 pnrently so simple, but rosily requiring a vast deal of ex- 
porionoo and natural tact, tho sufficiency or insufficiency of 
tho boilingds at once discovered. It is thou cither subjected to 
further boiling, or is nt once let down through a valve in the 
pan, to tho 

hi^.ut neviKie, 

below—whither we will follow it, though by a rather different 
road, Thoso. “ heaters,” into which the sugar llows from the 
vacuum ptans, were formerly called “ coolers,” and for this 
reason : then the “ liquor ” was boiled at a very High temperature, 
and the granulation look place only when the liquid was brought 
to a lower; stow tho crystiilizal.il,n take* place within tho boiler 
itself, aud, for tho purpose of giving tho mass greater consistency, 
it is raised in thoso “heaters" to a temperature of about 180°, 
while it was boiled at 13(1“ or 136°, * Tho sugar is kept con-, 
tinually stirred, to drive off, in the form of vapour, the superfluous 
water with which it is combined, and to give tho future loaf a 
' finer and firm® texture > this stirring is called in tho language of 
ihe workmen “ hauling " and “ mixing.” Thia, though a. busy 
si one, ig one which is, easi$ comprehended. It la a fltlor one, 
however, for tho pencil to cWlincato than the pen to describe. 
The liquor is now ready for the moulds; we, therefore, outer 
an apartment on tho same floor, and at hut little distance from 
the “ Heaters ” Colled 

’ ^ * 
Tlrf FIU.1N# BOOM. 

Hera ail entirely new scone mecta our view. About Ihree- 
fouTths- of a very largo, square, stunc-paved room is covered 
with conical iron moulds, about two foot in length, and six Inches 
in diameter -at thoir large ends; the greater portion of which aro 
standing elate togAher, each ono qn its apex and supported by its 
neighbourji with hore antPthcrc, in front, a moufd standing on its 
baao give* the necessary support to tho whole. Before wo fiavo 
takon in tho„sceno r we have to stand aside to let a labourer pass, 
who betus bqfare him a largo ooppor basin filled to tho brim with 
tha hot BaCehariao liquor. Others eucoecd him, some stripped to 
the waist* tpmo elpthdd in trowsers and a sort of flannel or loose 
Guernsey shirt We watojj their proceeding. Brdaraho copper 
cbaS^hqop40(*ing inaohino they fill tha various moulds ranged 
ifi ^ufdite^jtdiMtg tW'ifcor, without spilling a .single drop. It 
'to AU’ail the moulds at about the .same toA- 
■ pirate^, ft^hfi-iitranged th*t o'«*flfoient «v.nu» 

.ejqplej4$.fo;--^gfil out' 1 flip contents of ono *U| 


ever scalding themselves or tpiHmg the conte'als. ' But ex- 
pprieeco ia this, as In all other mechanical operations, is > (he 
great teacher. - '« 

The sugar loaves yet contain a pertain portioa of molasses. 
By various processes they have undergone, thejrhave been de¬ 
prived of their solid impurities, abortion of tlicir water, gild the 
greater part of then' colouring matter. To got rid of this last is 
tho objeottef the next process; so, aflat* standing in Bio “filling 
room” for about a couple of days, the mquids are carried upwards, 
I from floor to floor, through the “Pull-up lirde”-—a term which 
will bo readily understood when it is stated that a sort df shaft 
proceeds from the basement to the highest storey, through which 
tho loaves are lifted daring the various, stages of their completion* 
Bet us soo how this mofesses or syrup'is finally made to quit 
the refined sugar. The moulds, which give to the refined mass 
tho well-known sugar-loaf shape, ore of various sixes, tint the 
,mode of manipulation is the same with each. In the language of 
the refinery, loaves aro tog best, and lumps the commoner descrip¬ 
tion of sugar. The smallest moulds contain as littlo aa ten 
pounds, end the largest not less than two hundred and fifty. Wo, 
will suppose that a’sufficient degree of solidification has faken 
the next process, then, is * 


in eh all he 
in about 



.bWf-.»n-lKnUv .While #ome of Akrirorkmen arq thus engaged at 
" tl " 1 ftom Ae hooters tfi tha nj°ulds and 

pied wtthf little iron instruments, 
triangles eet horizontally on fiandtss, 
™pg retold the; edges of the moulds to prevent 
tie fimall, etystalii still forming 
.e^Mljy sugar.' A most miTpririfig 

ijU t w iai contrive to cfey scoops 
.to* tofitor, and flU up the mould*; without 


ofit) < 

(flMkfl. amts' 

■ iwl^napg and 
nf^todhcstonl 


TOT. WXSntNO, Oil NUTTING, 

which fakes place in an upper room. Wo proceed i>y a spiral 
stone Btaircasc, which traverses the whole building—of rather 
buildings, for we should have stated long ago that this factory- 
consists of two houses united by a covered bridge—and find our¬ 
selves inn large floor; ooVerod all over with moulds, placed each 
one of them in an earthen jar. Hore tho “washing” takes placo. 
The small opening at the apex of each conical mould is uncovered, 
and the loaf allowed to drain. But the draining doesnot entirely 
remove tha syrup from the sugar, a small portion still remaining 
among the crystals and the coaling of the loaf. To get rid entirely 
of that part of the syrup which is still loft in the sugar, the loaves 
are “ washed" in lather a poouliar way. Till latterly, tho wash¬ 
ing was performed by means of a stratum of fine white clay and 
water, which bring placed on tho surface of tho base-of the loaf, 
was allowed to percolate through it,- and carry tho colouring mat¬ 
ter with it. At present, however, tho porous surface, or sponge, 
is made ef sugar iisclf, instead of clay. Tho rough, portion of the 
sugar being scraped off the base of other loaves, it ia mixed with- 
water, and applied in Ac way the clay used to he. This “magma” 
or mortar percolates through the sugar, and escapes 'through 
the hole in the apex of the mould, in (lie shape of a fine transpa¬ 
rent syrup of alight brown colour. When this “magma" be¬ 
comes dry a solution of fine clear sugar is poured; and tau* is this 
process'repeated f ill the loaf has lost all trace of molasses and 
colouring matter, and rivals snow itselfl® whiteness and points of 
sparkling light. From room to room ia this process repeated, ac¬ 
cording to Ao different qualities of sugar required. • The syrup 
in which Acre still remains a oer Ain portion of crystalizahle mat¬ 
ter, is treated in the same way as raw sugar,’till at last nothing 
remains but the liquid so well known to mostof u«, when children, 
qp treacle, vast quantities of which arc used by the cheap confec¬ 
tioners arultWe makers of what is called swcotstuff. 

Nothing now iruinpins, therefore,' but-to-prepare-the loaves for 
sale, which last process, ia known in Ac factory as 

mtVSHINa OIF; 

t t* 

a term certainly not very applicable, seeing that no brush is used 
at all. When Ae “ washing" or “ netting”—mailing the- sugai 
net, neat; or pure-is completed, A® fa®® of .the loaf is made 
smoothly means of a scraper or sharp knife, After having re-, 
mamed some days in tho mould, tho loaf is fniaUy ^(*6^s’d ’by«a- 
smart blow agaiuSt a post standing up on the Adore 
9t the most careful “washing,'’ tho point of 
remains in-a somewhat soft and discoloured 
which it is carried' to a machiufi, in Which aj 
knives revolve by Ae aid of a wheel,- ti 
steam: ^The apex of Ae loaf being ijjtrfii 
shay^lbtf trimiffod into Ae term usually st 
in the factory a*'“turuing <Sff“ ..f 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


Otrjtengreving shows us a lady in the upper ranks of life minis¬ 
tering,to the wants of a destitute family in a wretched garret. 
The fprnituro, and the genera! appearance of the room and its 
inmates, tell their own tale; and the husband’s - arm in a sling 
reveals the cause of all the misery. The look of painful surprise 
OH She lady's face speaks wel> for her, better even than the good 
things With which her footman is laden. So far all is well. The 
tple is well adorned; it remains to point the moral. But doubtless 
to many of our readers it may suggest materials for a long train 
of reflections upon the most momentous and most painful topic 
of the day ,-rthe position and prospects of 11 tho dangerous classes.” 
This expfeesivo phrase, whioh is now universally used to designate 
the groat mass of the poor, originated in France, and has been 
borrowed into our language, not less for its foroe and terseness, 
than for its singular appropriateness to a part of the framework 
of English society also. The fact is that the great majority of 
the poor and working classes are literally dangerous to all those 


charity.' ' '• ■ *• ~ ^’T 

— , i ,• i- 

this fashionable fdber affeots the poor, It must he ''CohfeeHfl that 
it is the’most beneficial of the follies to which the trtodda 
so often 4batidt*» itself. But without pretending to possessWity 
insight into men's motives, it cannot he denied that a groat pirt 
of those efforts, however praiseworthy in their object, eft sadly 
wanting in regard to tho manner in whioh they are made. 'What 
is needful to remove or diminish the mountain' of crimeand 
misory whioh surrounds us is n®ioccasi6nal good'doeds^eri* 
because “everybody" is doing the sa&e, but years oft unwearied 
usefulness. Lavish profusion in almsgiving as.surely degrades 
its objects as it relieves their presont necessities. There aid few 
of the ourses pronounced upon humanity the effects of whioh are 
not narrowed or counterbalanced, strange as it may seem, by 
# attendant blessings. Labour, disguise it or glorify it how we 
may, is an evil of whioh'-we would everyone of us gladly rid 
ourselves were it not accompanied by independence of character 
and integrity of heart and purpose. But deprive a man of the spur 



B8SIOKED BY KARL CHOA11DET. 


whom birth, or riohos, or education, or official standing, has 
placed above them in the scale. Ever since the poaco of 1816, 
when men, after an interval of thirty years of war , had time to 
turn to projects of domestic reform, the groat danger and orying 
sin of allowing the poor to remain uncared fbr and unthought of 
has .been constantly before the public in one shape or other. 
Philanthropists spoke, and wrote, and toiled in. vain, till great 
novelists. and poets began to write «jp the labouring Classes, 
ThW‘ came the reaction. Domiciliary visits for Charitable pur¬ 
poses were the rage. To he unwashed, unshaven, and wretched, 
gave a man angnquostdonablo title to be considered “ interesting. ’♦ 
Fine ladies wereho longer reluctant to enter the abodes of misery. 
Poverty, to a certain extent, lost its Jot etnas anfi vulgarity. Jtn short, 
charity had bcc:;5ie fashionable. Then there were bathsandlodging- 
houMs oonstructed, end/jlsorts of plans and projects pMjgJtedanfl 
discussed, and put ipt • oeoution, by royal dukes sad noble lords, 
as they became meuoyed with wine over philanthrope dfcuftrs. 

Jfor 4 there aaythiig in all this to be«d*nounced, As Ax m 


to exertion, and you deprive him ot his manliness.', Make him 
the recipient of support whioh has cost him no thought and re¬ 
quired fromjjjm no exertion, and you blunt the edge of native 
honour andHgrup the fountains of intellectual vigour and redpoll 
sentiment, “t is the ire and the hammering, the varied suocee- 
aions of fierce heat and piercing cold, which giwaaj^jrt^i'if; 
temper. Tbs iron unwrought, untouched, natric^Jji. .soft and 
worthless. whp would be truly charitable,, swathe patient 
and iode^Mpne. if will not do to give larga Wp.^rilinoua to 
be puffed id the papers and tnoffeeted injep#rto.i yr6^,almsgiving 
must ha in socket, and ourtFother, ^.i ffi t f Lasnwt. will 
reward us openly. The haunts of be sought 

out fthe truth of stories tested by iji l i^jj jpffi rsal, unde-s 

served distress, by all. meant relieved tends?* 

ness, Without ossumptiaM ’of (jr degramt 

comments; upon the accident* of low ^tth, dtps htpniliation of 
misfortunes sent by God, Everything ahanld he dpnsr-to keep 
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sllmeniaa greator S to relievo distress 

witbant degrading toe recipient of our donations. Those things 
ere too often done by fits, and starts, and impulses, and are thus 
only half done. The work of good is too often undertaken with 
vigour, pastaside. upon the first attack of eristiAratio langour 
anl.eanui, '«4 soon forgotten. But people of good,and easy 
Bafcupaere apt also to he imposed upon by artful aqAteugnirig 
knaves; topir ;«ry. indolence prompts them to rejeJWnquiry; 
gnj inpalculahls injury hi dons by teaohing the lesson that too 
ilfkitm fair.game for imposition, and a pleasant livelihood may 
be obtained apart torn honest labour. The greatest nurse of the 
ppm is indiscriminate charity, or almsgiving. Gentlemen and 


ladies find themselves often deceived, ton sour, pronounce all 
paupers rogues, and button up toettopoeketo But they ace 
themselves to blame. Let them not*' give money, OT.fboff, or 
clothes, to any who are able to work; leathern give freely to 
those who are not. In organiring’kail schemes for benevolsnt 
purposes, let them beware of doing too much, of trenching upon 
individual independence and sclSreliance,' of taking on? of the 
hands of toe poor or labouring classes anything that they them¬ 
selves can achieve. Let them be originators, projectors, en¬ 
courage r-j, but not misehiovous meddlers; and above all let them 
bo sceptical. Lot them act as the lady in our engraving— see 
before they believe. • 




BENJAMIN WEST AND J-IIS FAMILY. 
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• nos a rAiNTixo ire himsklp. 


In 1738, hut a small trAt of the eastern coast*of North America 
had been ooloniscd by English settlors. Now York, Philadi^phia, 
and most of the other great towns of the union, were hut small, 
poor, qubit places, in which the descendants of puritan fathers 
stood behind their counters with grave faces, living godly and 
frugal Hvs8j happy in their removal from tho bjMNkuf toe old 
World, arid fia toe poaaessjpn of roligious liborty$|Hteir gmblio 
* ttfairs were managed as toeir private, with tho anntce gAvity, 
toe absence of all dexterous policy or statecrafti whteh became 
toeir relq£fyus creed,. 'Worldly pomp or todn|jy^|t”r, \he 
•rstsiss leritojrif art or luxury, and toe were 

alike esohOwta^ atnimgst them w dOvioes emaJfflpAom too 
archfiend himoeH'Anrthe demorafflation of mankind. The order 
of too thne and plaoe was plainness and simplioity inall things— 
in speech, in-Mniture, and efen in education. Strange 

to say, from aiir ngst fll i ? iotest of these strict sects, till quaVers 
c£;:|?ehnsylW^ ! Pte tau^pf’toh greatest painters of modem 
trines. 3s3jan^‘1)ipVwitotmrn id toe town of $pripgfieid in 
1738. Seme e^M'eritoriima (to res toe femUy 
won high riMO^n'^^hri qld wfrs bf Franco todli&laridj, fend /• 
great p»ao}ihr'V' a^'' : wmfety of Fttmb* 'tojtt' toe 


young infant would one day he as famous as they by his fervent . 
•advocacy of too ^doctrines of peace. The prophecy was in part 
true—true to his future success, but mistaken as to his vocation ■ 
in life. His parents, howevor, were delighted by tho expectations 
formed by their neighbours of their son, and, though uncertain in 
what particular department his talents lay, were content to wait 
with patienoe until time and Providence should develop them. 
As might naturally bo expected, there was nothing very remark- 
able about the child for too first four or fivo fears of hit Iifs, 
■When he was in his seventh year, his mother left him alone One 
ovening during tho summer, and, putting a fan into hisshfend,* 
gave him directions to drivo away the flies from annoying a. baby 
^which slept in a cradle. While performing this duty, his attention 
*was attracted by the calm and peaceful aspeot or tile infant, ami 
‘toe smile of innooeaoe which jjjayod upon its lipsi The love of 
art was beginning to live withia him, andi,jin obedience to too 
flrst of its impulses, he attempted, wito no other implements 
than blalk and red ink and a pen, to ftl\n paper the likanma.of 
his little slater.,' Whilo thus engaged, hiAinothet ’ came |^aad 
overlooked him without befaH^ptfHTOb 

confusion he attempted to coacsaftoe jMpjr^l^'bnfigivmg^it up 































'ji ;jj|,nnf lcadJiig, IHeafia. to auapeet that lie 

oftliittg; bhfcdt kM omrgood 
atl^law^ IUim« tho jjppftiMtiton tmd encouragement of 
/ I# .; • A# Tib-grew old, tho -itdfghboOTS Wondered it bis 
, eiwJisteHd ; .fwniMtion of nature. In'summer bo wamdetsd 
1 attough tbfttols collecting tins wild tfowors, 
tbie Aaonvlcgitf’“ fail,” he often staid out for wholo days ^pxiiij 
• in'fittcM rspftfi-o at the rainbow tints of the foliage in the Woods. 
'm a fine sunset, Hu! purple and gold&i clouds which drape the. 
IttOg of diy as h« sinks to rest, furumhccf him with a oontinuafiy 
s 'recurring source of delight. In tho japnnti^uo, the sketching of 
,', men, and trees, and farm animals, \vith chalk on the doors or the 
, , floor improved his' powers' 6f 'observation,' and'increased his 
manual dexterity. The Mohawk Indians, whoso territory was in 
' tha neighbourhood, paid frequent visits to Springfield. The 
(unity which fi l nin,tLu: first Settlement of the state had subsisted 
^between them and tho colonists led to frequent iutcV.liaiigo of 
- kind offices. The savages hecan.o very fond of little Ben; and 
observing hisHove for drawing, they gave him some of the led- 
and yellow.poiot with which they wcio'in tlie habit of daubing 
their own -faces. Ilia mother made him a present of a piece of 
indigoand having thus three colours, red, yellow, and blue, 
from a niixttuo of the liJttB and y ellow be manufactured green. 
Nothing was now wanting but a brush. Kecesaiy' is the mother 
of invention. He seised the cut, and by a copious extraction of 
1 hair from 'her back fumithad hinisi If with the required inatiu- 
meet. He now 1 ’sot to work in tight earnest. Tho parlour was 
speedily adorned with pictures of Indian chiefs, birds ftom tho 
f ,'forest with gorgeoiu plumage, and wild flowers from the Helds. 

■'} .jill those efforts ovlfieod wonderful faithfulness to nature. 

' Ndtbing of tho kind had over been seen in tho house of a Venn* 
sylvanian farmer bofitre. 

About this time, a merchant of Philadelphia, n-mted Venning ton, 
»tl Friend, and,a man of high ■attainnuyit* and enlarged viows, 
came down to soo Benjamin’s father, who was his old and 
intimalO friend, He looked at (ho paintings with astonishment, 

11 and,upon being told who had executed them, and how-ho had 
done it, bo patted the little artist on the shoulder, and said, 
“Verity, tbs hoy .hath a wonderful faculty. Some of our 
friends might look upon tbrwi matters as vanity, hut little 
Benjamin appears to have bean horn a painter; and l’rovidonoe 
is wiser tbaM wo.” His mother now remembered tho old J 
^anker's prophecy, but elm could not imagine how her son.was ] 
'■.to become great or, ussfiil ,merely by tusking pictures. Imme¬ 
diately after Mr. •PahMSSftMi’s return to Philadelphia, be sent : 
down a box of paints, several brushos, canvas, and a number of 
beautiful tmgravings and landscapes. For sonio time after thoir* ! 
arrival Benfrfuuu wasbuiily Employed in the garret, rising early, I 
'♦"'eating quiakly, and going late'to bod. For several days hi* ; 

mother (lid tint intorfevo with him, but at last she could restrain I 
*;’• her Curiosity no longer, and going Up, found to her delight and 


l} mu 'MryPtgtrfngtiijn,*b 
’ having every abjtotTa &• nafitisd; 


was sueh 


d painting of he#, 
and tKb ton.tv mmmi/e 
fijiot have been ashamed 


of it. - J| 

..^Wh qjgjfer ging ‘ottaiafthood ha ■ Ebila- 

delphit*Bl whilh’ fharb wag ‘fWifltfyittov. 

finedtoT® bed,'the shutters were etesed> to ts^lndr tiro lights' 
but it few i*r» nevertheless foutw^nRylr w»J? Til thrdu|hj>il ( '- 
chink. As ho lay' awake in 'bed, ho Was imtprwoB'fo see 
tha figures of oows, pigs, and other ubjqots pasSiH$'iiHhe street^ 
refiert«V|j|(jji 'JhB celling of the soom. ■ Upon v watonrfoatlorrM i ' 
diseovwXPWie scientific principle-tipon- wluok't^^btooimmorib 
rested, and then by means of it constructed a ajjSateA' hbsepra, 
or magic, luntwni, which was afterward* of gtiiet use to. him 
in drawing landscapes. He continued to pai^f, utttSJ-'djiti had 
reached the ago of manhood, and it was time' fiir.'him'lft'ttltoeso 
Ml calling in life. Hi* parents wore now hi groat p^pfiexify. 
They knew that many of their sect considered painting a vain 
and profitless occupation. So to divide their respOTrsiftiity they 
assembled all the proaeheis ami ablest men of their society in tho 
moeting-house, and laid the question before them. After a long 
discussion, all came to (ho conclusion. that God bpd given Ben¬ 
jamin speeiiic talents, which would bo thrown away upon any 
other trade or profession--they acknowledged that even .piotiuea 
may do good in their way, and resolved notto oppose his inclina¬ 
tion. The old men, therefore, laid their hands on hjs In.id, 
blessed him, and sent him on his way rejoicing. H'iajyrogrees 
vie now rapid. He heiamo everywhere famous; and jo his 
going over to iSuropr, bis society was courted’ by the great end 
powerful. But wherever ho wont he retained his quakvr aim- 
plivity, keeping on his hat in the presence of el owned monarch*. 
When h« was twenty-five years old, ho established himself in 
fawvdon, and in pfoeees of time became painter to George III., 
and President of tho Koval Academy'. Tho king employed him 
upon h series of paintings illustrative of thgejifc and miracles 
of Christ for the decoration of St. Georges Chapel at Windsor. 
One of his pictures, “ Christ. Healing tho Kick,” Was exhibited at 
tho iiuv.t) Academy. It contained a number of figures as large 
»» life, and attracted immense crowds. By its side hung a small 
and faded landscape—thg one ho had painted in his father's 
garret-years, before, and when good Mr. Bennington had sent him 
(he materials. “ Christ Healing tho Sick ,f ho presented to the 
hospital at Philadelphia, and the sum raised by its exhibition to 
the public was so great, that they were enabled to enlarge the 
bUdding and roeoivo thirty additional patients. His Heath of 
Wolf” is do well known to need nidte than a mere mention. 

Tho engraving at tho bead odour article is from a painting by 
himself. The calm happiness, the resigned but dignifisAkudoyori 
amiable sorenity of port and features which wo m.ayi|iBjiiose to 
have pervaded a quaker family of the olden 1jin|j^"'^»herc 
depicted to tho life, lie died in 1820, having roachejt the.ripe 
ago of eighty-two, after one of the happiest, nu.xBrici$|Mftt!, and 
•most useful lives w» be found in the aniuds of gr® 'nwai 


A VISIT TO A SUGATl BEFWEEY.—GOoteteffirf from page 171.) 


Ia tile ini‘<g;ior kinds of refined sugar, the softened end is 
BinipVi' ehipped off, wlueh *bmvei the loaf in the shape 
of a 'truncated “enno, The piece chipped , off is either used 
as At mafftng,” or is sold by tiie groecw under the name 
♦of “wnsheii' orystalteed West IndljW sugar ;’* if has a light 
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brown oohwj’and ia soarocly inforiot to. the remainder of the 
loaf, OTecjA thafit eontaine akmt>U partion oi; mobtese*; ,. Germ 

Wo had*l«>o#t fwgettcii to say, th*t‘ hefors tiia augpr’i* finally heat in faatori.**^,,^ dest^pthto, 
rtady ft* site ifi'ltf papered and' thorougfejf dried in a fitovrag* «M*» is 

'. r.wmi, whioh is Mated to a very high temperatiiro by means of a in aToonj.the teaipatntorexrf.. w)to?h 

, dkttomslt uflil/iK -flm vnaiji ufi-vnm fitnni flrtntoinfr »I f^rMt t Tj - 
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groen, in tli^^gtoty fif' jpd^ieiox, obtained Mf'flAt patent ft» 

!polling sagun^'*tim NfjltawdotcriM; and in 1843 3us haj. 
granted-bitn auotljor patent tot improvcment£hi the samitaproctJf, 
la May, 1818, ^ potent was granted tj» Pater Martiorau, Esq., 
dt 0anonbury-th#tew, t^UpwRl, fbt improvements in tho method 
■ of ^arify^#?^?#; *ug*n£. *Ift Ihft plans of the bullocks' blood 
and livor pMpSftaiy employed, be introduced the ufeo'of animal 
idarreq«l,;Wh»n^«s oartliB, i*bree, and vegetatfe cfaimtial,-the 
imbnsl ehajrtVa’erfauajg tin? principal feature of liis {Petition. 

In dune, Mr.- J ohn. Taylor, of Stratford, Essex, obtained 
a patent foy a new method of filtering sugars through strong 
liaea nldths by lagans of groat pressure, a plan no longer adopted. 

In I£®3,aJIr.' Jm'iiugs oi/Uiuod, ti patent for refining sngar by 
meaatfp|^,4»<^agim1|{ alcohol, a method which was abandoned 
in oonstiq^eaei) #f its extreme danger. 

Tu ptlgy^gSti, lames Jnhnsan, of Willow-park, Greonoclt, had 
a putprti.'granted him-, the principal feature of which was iho 
ncotialfeation of the acids of the molasses by, the removal of the 





sy«ip.TO»»i'i4tt, 
paftofhla »paotao«tion,a»yhich j 
( hexagcmal in shape for the" coir® 
consideration of raaturfooturcnf ', 

In 1817 ,'Ek 4|boffem obtmned a ,Pte#W'the idaptewamtmt*':, 
intho process ofreflningsugars, the"'■pkrf»«3^ttfe■ 
being the employment of sulphu&wi nuid for tbe jsaparaSon 
load fr3tp saOdnuino solutions, so that the basin sc<&*te pf |c®ij 
tho puritytng qualities of wltubare v< ell khown, jj fa ht ho used 
by sugar refinors. Tho process is #ot ttOV #dopt|l|<!wa heJiiiytjjt, 
by any manufacturers, on account of the difficulty jsf BitiWy 
,moving the lead from the tugar. ,> «** ■' > 

In 1848, Mr. George Michels, of the TTnited States, obtained ft 
patent in bis native county for the miuiatectuyo of sugar,- in 
which the chief features tv ere the cutting of the osno iu thin 
slices transversely through their saccharine tills, and tBe use of . 
ifttalate of alumina as the chemical agent. _ • 

And, lastly, Messrs, Oeknd, of Plymouth, have patented a plan , 
ft>r ‘the hotter defecation and decolouration yf tho saccharine- - 
liquor. * * #5| 

With these explanations, we trust Ctiat our friends and leaders. ■ 
will lake their cup of tea In peace. ' •' 
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THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


• 15RIDAL PURSE IN T ORoOflKT. 

MatkUiA*^.--S ix skoimi of whita rroohel fcilk, two skeins of 
ohibrd aoarlct ditto, in long slintL>, (hicii skeins of akto-eobim*, 
lid! one of. blight scarlet. Two o/.. of Irunsptivent wliite beads, 
r.»t her larger than seed beads, four of «nld, the same size,- 

•md a batik of steel to match. Kor tin* garnitures (which must 

entirgly of bright «tci l\ two rinui, a handsome fag»«l for ono 

1 ad and s^itoup fringe lov the other. Uoult-j/ik tuporod indented 
« rnchet-hook, No. 2H. 

I login by threading all the white beads on Iho white silk j 
hull- the gold 0 % the ombre corise, and the stool on the slate- 
coloured. What scarlet silk is used in the square end is without 
beads; the few rows at the other end, of that colour, arc 
threaded \yitb gold, which may T>e. pul on aftm wards. 

Tim ilosign of tin? square end consist a of a sprny c.f W>?e* and 
leaves, the former* iu scarlet ombrd with gold nr&tfa inform food, 
the latter with elate*silk and steel. 'Jlie ground is composed 
wholly of white beads, bcirg dropped on tivrv stitch ; 
whore, therefore, the Hwuilct and nl.ite silks are woiked without 
luiultJ;* thOy appear to be hi in fuff Ho. A ectoU of ute^l In-ads 
lielowtht) group is mtiMmixed with tin* white, and the top and 
bottom of the square end nr<» finished off with Vandykes of 
plain swatrlet without beads. At the bottom is an open pattern 
in scarlet, to which is attached the hinge. 

Hegin..with,the plain sc»ilet silk^w ilb which make n chain of 
100 sti^oh^kj, and close it. into n. round. Work one round in 
-seallefc, in fcho end of white silk. 

In which you bi'giu to drop on the white b^ads. 
X X 20 time.*. 

1 scarlet, 1 white, X 20 times. 

i^work in tlio scarlet silk all round, and then 
fasten niorchis required until the whole square end 

5th tyhit'O, 1 steel, 23 white, 1 steel, 3 white, X twice. 

0th: whita, 2 steel, 22 white, 2 steel, 3 white, X 

twice. , ■ IV; 

7lb.ifjj.vfrhlte, 1 atesl, 6 white, 2 steel, 3 whita, Sfetecl, 

-i white,';?jrimp<fi, 2 white, 1. steel, ti white, 2 steel, i white, 

2 steel, ^as®teiw steel, 4 -white, X twice. 

8th •. -MjSiWKte,. 2 steel. 3 white, 3 steel, * 2 : 

2 steel* 4 white, 3 steel, 

J, 4,white, X twice. 

tefhite, 3'stecl, * 2 white, 4 
3 white, 4 steel, f #jrbito, 



* twich;;; 

2 white 
9th : : 

w-bitt*, 
white, - 
lOthi,' 
white, jr 
white, X 
11th :■ 
wliite, 2 

3 white, 8 
12th: X 

steel, 4 
steel, 4 wjlitr 
13th; X ■ 

white, S stec , I .. a , 

4 white, 2'sterf,' * white, 


e, a.rsteel, ,•* 3 
steV 


dfrcl, 2 white, 4 . si 
-itesel,-,® tvhftcvj 
ft ml 

,Kte4< 

y}sio«J,7W- 
hit?. ,X twice- 
ib 2'wiute; .11 
1, £ White, 4- 
'Vjoe. - * i. 

,y* 


14th. 3 white, 2 Steel, 2 white, 3 steel, 1 white, 4 steel,.8 
white. 2 steil, 2 white, 3 steel, 4 white, 4'stpul, 9 white, X twi«s. * 
13th: X 4 white, 1 steel, * 3 white, 4 steel, * twice, 8 white, '.T** 

1 steel, f 8 white, 1 steel, f twice, 8 white, X tsfiee, - \ v 

10th: X 9 white, 4 steel, 4 white, 2 stool, 13 white, 4 steelrA’i;':'' 
white, 2 steel, 8 white, x twice. ' 

17th: All white. , „ 7* 

18th : X H white, 2 slate silk, 34 white, X twice. '.•* 

19th: X 14 white, 3 slate, 8 white, 5 steal, 20 while, X twice. 
20th: x 14 white, 5 slate, 1 white, 0 steel, 12 white, 2 steel, • 

4 white, X twite. 

21st. ■ X 11 white, 11 slate, 1 steel, 3 slate, 2 steel, 10 white, *• 

2 steel, 1 white, 2 steel, 4 while, X twice. * 


j. OKI I, A n UIH ) « .'lrt.ll) t Wllllt) Zv tfllVUi ®t 

22nd : Ilegin the ombre scat let, X 18 white, 7 slate, 2 steel, 12 
white, 2 gold, 2 white, 2 sjstl, 4 white, 2 steel, 1 white, X 

X 13 white, 11 steel. 12 white, l gold, 2 scarlet silk, 
while. 2 stbol, 1 while, X t.wic?. 


twice. 

2-"nl : 

gold, 7 whi ■vs Si uiuvi) a nuivet /\ VWItVt 

2-lib x 14 whiP>, 9 steel, 3 white, '2'steel, 7 whit#-, 1 gob!, 3 
scft’let, (! gold, .7 white, X twice. 

2otli: X 10 white, 1 gold, A tv lute, 7 steel, 2 white, 4 steel, 0* 
white, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, l gold, .5 scarlet, 1 -gold, 1 White, 2 steel, 
l while, x twice. 

26lh' X 7 wliite, 2 gold, 2 scarlet, 4 gold, 8 white, ifiteel, 3* 
•while, 4 steel, 2 slate .bilk, 4 wh’te, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 1 gold, (i 
seal lit, l gold, 1 white, 2 steel, t white, X twice. 

27th : X 9 white, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, ! gold, 4 
#hite, 1 steel, 1 slatef.iilc, 3 white, 4 steel, 4'slata,, 2 while. 1 
gold, 2 scarlet, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, l g#d, 4 white, 
X twieu. • • 

28th : x IV white, 3 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 4 white, 1 steel,.. 


I slate, 3 white, 3 steel, 8 slat 
3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 3 
, 29th . .. " ’ • 


» * * (j.i * " ( 

ate, 2 while, 1 gold, 2 searkt, 
fruld. 2 whito. V turir».P. ^ 


1 gold, 




jfltli : X 8 white, 1 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 3 scarlet, 2 gold, 
ft white, 2 steel, 1 slate, 8 white, 3 steel, 6 slate, 3 white, 3 gold, 

■a scarlet, 1 gold, 4 seorlot, I gold, 2 while, X twice. 

Slut. X 8 white, 1 gold, 1 scarlet, 1 gold, 3 s0nili‘t,,.,2 gold, 

3 white, 1 steel, 2 slate, 4 white, 2.steel, 5 slate, 4 white, 7 gold, 

3 scarlet, 1 gold, 2 white, X twice. 

32nd; X 8 white, 1 gold, 2 scarlet, 4 geld, -8 white,'1 Steel, 

2 white, 1 steel, 4 white, 2stoei, 5 slate, 5 white, 4 gold, fist*rtit, - 
1 gold, 2 whitev X twice. 

33rd: X 9 wh' ' ' “ *. “ 

1 

5: 

34th: 

5 slate, 

33th ib..- -.. -..... 

Ateteel, 14 white, x twice. 

, ?0th : X 14 whits, l slate,. 8 wbtfc, 3 i 
4' steal, 7 slate, 2 stetl, 12 White, X tw-iee!! 1 

•87th : x 14 White, 7 slate, l ateA 3 
9 phte, 2Mwfi, 18 whit?, X, ’ , 

*• u , ■ s» 


L gold, 2 whit^ X twice. . ... 

33rd: X 9 white, S gold,' 1 white, 3 steel, 3 white, .1 *M?W 1 
I steel, 3 white, 1 sjtoelj 3 slate, S white, 1 steel, 3twlute, l gold,' , 
! scarlet., 1 gold, 8 white, X twine. ’ V , 

12-A4-V. . OR MU 1 1 1 n'lliln 1 ftfrt.aT *5 mAUrt O .’.'I _ 









48th: X 10 



sAtto, 

60th: X 9 -white, 1 gold, 2 aearia to j X .«d td. 4r 
white, 4 date, 1 white, 4 tteal^ 

X dad, 2 white, X-twiee. ’ 1 , p « * *4 ' 

6lat: X ? xWt«i 1 gold, 3 scarlet;#' 


*tel, 8 


m 
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4 elate, 8 steel, 6 white, 2 slate, 2 white, 2 tied, 


I *}ip 0B*fho^i»g«. - :y.v 
Uwr enjfciis idnK' 4 o««jtea* 
hi all. j on wtoh work x 0 
X W)JixM*. . Turn, wadj^Mhl 
■ Fteten off, aadi»w.' 0 |‘|he^| 
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jfoo had'never heard of tee eulfoetiee of foo schools, 

. lw . r , estpleesiwes were those jsf tmpe, tad wboso paradise 
|a"ti» Infos of* Woden, paved with skulls and-reeking with the 
4feM.*of their enemies, wanted jtai the idea of a dreamy hut 
spiritual and peaceful existence which attached to the Elysium 
c|f,fop.ancientivefld and pjejared the votaries of the old god* to 
'jfifo? of, eaiyieiievc In the joys of the Christian heaven, Argu¬ 
ment was tepees amongst a people who never debated; appeals to 
reason tot ip right were idle where the sword was the supreme 
arbiter of Si controversy, 'and where learning was unknown. 
T# induce men to whom war waa a sacred duty and even a 
rreligious rite, at onoc to lay aside thofr anna when flushed with 
Victory and incited by plunder, the Church knew to be useless—to 
denounce thoir brutality and coarseness she feared would prove 
,ddngerous. 'Wisely perceiving that *11 change in thoir manners 
must be the slow work of time and circumstances, she determined 
to relinquish some portion of her ancient claims and practices, 
and adapt herself as host she oottld to foe altered state of things. 
Bho saw that the imagination of the Germans was ardent and 
excitable. The profound gloom and vast extent of Ihotr native 
threats, anti the awful but desolate sublimity of the seas of tho 
north, had not been without then effect in lenlloriug those 
untutored children of nature profoundly susceptible to all 
iniluonoos which savoured of the mysterious and supernatural. 
To work upon rise senses was to win over the whole man. She 
saw their Weak point, and immediately set to n oik to storm It. 

Jfor worship bocame gorgeous and imposing, her ceremonies 
were invested With a lofty and impenetrable sanctify, and the 
adoiatlou of the Virgin cast out from the h< arts of the bai banana 
the goddesses sung by the olden bards, and made tbo file of 
devotion burn with a steadier and purer flame But to pi cat h 
ptaco and long Suffering sad the rendering ol good for evil to men 
who bad. drunk in martial ardour with tin ii mothci’s milk, 
would have been “to forbid tho mountain pines to vac their 
high tops, Sad make no noise when they are fretted with the 
gusts of heaven," The military spirit could not he iradloatod, 
hut it might be blought into subjection, controlled and directed 
against other objects. This was dono It was enlisted in what 
was believed to be Christ’s aervioe, and one enraged And prompted 
to expend itself Upon tho enemies of Iiia faith. Tho plan was suc¬ 
cessful. Th# idea waa easily grasped by the now consorts, and 
eagerly acted upon. Tho growth of chivalry favour, tl its de¬ 
velopment. Thousands abandoned the haunts of men to cugngu 
in fierce oonfliete with the fiends of daikness in lonoly fastnossos, 
where none but God and tho saints oould witness tboir struggles 
and applaud their triumphs The pangs of hunger and thirst 
and Cold, the promptings flf lust and pride, weio regarded as so 
many assaults of thedeVil To endure uuihaibmgly the extremity 
of self-torture and privation was considered a glorious victory. 

Others, whose temperaments wore less exiitsblo, and whdfeo 
imsginstiofis weto lew Of dun L, though caeerfully undertaking 
vows of poverty, obedience, add abnegation of self, weie yet loth 
to abandon the tented field and the fierce excitement of combat 
witff m<fM*l foes. These it wss who founded foe venous military 
orders of monks which appear so prominently in tho history ft 
the middle ages. « | 

foremost amongst these wore the Kmghtt of St John pf 
Jermalen, or as they were more oommoniy called, the Kntfkt't 
MoipituUen. This order was founded in Euiape, and, pro, 
seeding to Jerusalem, its memhois there built an hospital for the ■ 
reoepteonand protection of pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre, who ! 
were ft that time subjected to great ill-treatment by the infidels. 

When Hope Clement \ suppressed the Template for their 
numerous and flagrant misdemeanours, he transferred their 
revenues to foe Knights of fit, John. The latter continued, to 
flourish and increase in numbers Until the downfall of foe Latin 
kingdoms in* the East, when they were driven out by the 
Saracens. They then took refuge in Acre, and ably defended 
it against the Mohammedans in 1290. 'They afterwards seised 
upoiritko.island of B. tuples, and held it against all invaders until 
ISIS, when ~&ey wf& 'driven out by Solyman, tec Turkish 
■WWflw Charley Vi.if Germany, having a short tim^rev-,,! 
HMja.wgemmseffoffl. o| Katies tail Sicjly, and some other tslarfda 
|^|*M«diterr*)wa^, he gave them possession of Malta, to hold 


wu»^r-'a«T|rp«siri 


it for him in fief, On condition that ,- w —- 

agataft foe assault* of foe Turks, Met Only* towrirer, itid fitey 
undertake this, but proclaimed, themselves the unpfonfiromiaijig 
foos of lalamlsin everywhere. ** * 

When thef too* possession of the island,, foajrjfonnd it barren 
ajtd unpromising. With foe exception of one tot# <wme, m 
which foe Grand Master and some other ltigh iiflbmidrfoe 
order took up foeir quarters, foare tnsfit Mfoiktion 
worthy of foe name. The populeticta wag eofopeaed tf a few 
poor fishermen, who managed to eke out but a scAfity tobHetencc. 
The knights, therefore, relinquished the idot of'sfojiitisd^; on it, 
but detapunoChpoa seising some strong fort eg foAtofitincnt fix 
which they oould reside pertnanentTy, sod to Mafia As a 
plaoe of refugo in ease of reverse. When foby {git aceptapliahed* 
the latter task to foeir satisfaction, they deapfoefced ifori^s to 
take possession of Modon, a town in the Mores. The enterprise 
was partially suot ouful. Tlie place was entered to the aiSifot and 
Secured, but on the morrow some of the knights abandoned them¬ 
selves to excesses unbecoming men of foeir profession, ana tho 
inhabitants, rising in matte before foe Whole of the exposition had 
arrived, put them to flight after a desperate ro*ietluice-~-but not 
before they had succeeded in carrying off 800 women, . 

firing now convinced foot Malta must henceforward bp their 
place Of abode, the Hospitallers directed foeir wh&e sttenfjjmto its 
fortification, and did not relax foeir efforts during pSRPears, 
until it was so secured that it might confidently he expected to 
defy the most desperate assaults of the SaraoenS, They wcio 
now called tho KntghU of Malta, and wore looked upon os tho 
defenders of Chustendom Moat of tho European Monarchs 
hastened to aid them with supplies of men, arms, ammunition, 
And mono) ; and the order was at last divided into eight languts, 
or nations, representing tho eight kingdoms which supported it. 
Eiom oath of these one of the superior officers of tho order w as 
taken Provence supplied tho “ Grand Oommendatoi of 
Religion," Auvergne, foe “Marshal," fiance, tlie “Giand 
Hospitaller," Italy, tho “Chief Admiral,” Germany, (he 
“Giand Bailiff,' Oastilo, tho “Grand Chanoillarand 
England, foe “ Grand Commando! of the Cavalry ” All these 
functionaries possessed large endowments of land in their re¬ 
spective oountnos, foe n venues of whioh they drew every yoai, 
aud applied them to the aggrandisement of foe order; and ns tho 
value of this sort of propoi ty, of con we, every year increased with 
tho gnowth of commerce and manufactures, tho wealth and 
splendour of foe knights at last became scandalous in the ej c s ot 
many of foe faithful 

Swoti after foeir settlpmeut in Malta, they fixed on a firm basis 
foe ruleo whioh Were to govern thaii order, They differ little 
from those of most other nx-nastic ifistitutioru, oxeept that it is 
apparent that foe aristocratic element rather than foe purely re¬ 
ligious enters largely into their.composition, Tbs etguray of all 
men before God, and renunciation Of worldly distfombfoA; “ the 
boost of heraldry, and the pomp of power,” which ofoifr MApriation 
of men devoted to the service of foe churuli low&Bw jMpifosd, and 
laid down as s fundamental principle oLtheir nrjptnjsw^m^arenot 
hesg to be found. Hone could be admitted into foe Order who 
reoiflfl not prove foeir nobility through four generAtiens both of 
their pstornal and mstornai ancestors, and this rifle was hardly 
ever departed from, eXoept in foe esse Of urns, leflitimito Or ille- 
gitimste, of kings or sovereign prince*. Afltiritobor. A by an 
oath to render faithful obedienoe to thrir boar true 

Alle$isnoo to foie esfoolio church, to hxeretse fofont hostility 
towards sfi forAtcs And infidels, and to obseevu/IgM tirictest 
chastity. These oondittes might beflfopanssd *1$. fod m#«, 
or by a foaptfo of foe order, hut itWAsln very f#fo|PW that foe- 


stiriet letter ot foe lwtiwa* ever departed foe 
Tl%4jover6i^At ofW'lwoietjr wag pf 
The Jfomfi^ftjmri' coined money, parfomt 
ercssed '■m ? wjjj fa overaiyn. ..powers; blit Jr 
crim<|gppPf Protest, whom he 
imporemme. Before the admission of any.J 
to tutffiergo a novieiate, Kfger or shorter *< 
foie period of his application; and djnriito; 
eareflfoy tratood la toe fot of wwfiiire M 
Their foitifieatione ^ hrtug^st'to 
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... ,, . ad equippedapowerful, jtyvy, whioh 

iptit a liidiSffipSrl'iu thjviotaries of Andrew Doria, the-oelebSaied 
Gtyoasc ttimw. They also assisted Charles V. in his expedition, 
against AlgiSW; 'hut in May, 1665, their strength and valour were 
put tatty seVmMs^test that they were ever destined to undergo. 
Tiui^thw^i jd the Host soldiers of the Turkish army, when 
Tufty? Age prime, were sent ty attack thorn, under the 

comm*w*<£ Muatapba Pacha, an old and experienced officer. 
One of W* tydA memorable sieges recorded in history followed. 
ThoTtyap again, and again reinforced, and brought to hear 

on .the ftyee P tty appliances which sdenoo was than introducing 
into tty 4rtJ5f,War, hut ingrain. After a siege of foiffi months 
they w#« OhBged to relinquish the attempt in despair, after 
losing twwtyy-fchr thousand men and twenty-four pieces of 
artillery. *' Tty loss of the Maltese amounted to two hundred and 
forip knight* of foe order and five thousand men. To detail a 
tithe of Staj^batf of desperate valour porformed on both sides # 
would urMl twice,the space wo can devote to the subject. 

After jtBa ho further attack was ever made upon the island. 
Consciousness of security, and the natural desire of men to repose 
on the laurels "after a dearly bought notary, caused tuo knights 
to fail,into luxurious and debauched habits. Thu Orand Mastoi’s 
government bee agio a pure despotism. His court was one of the 
most flfondid iu Europe; so that at the close of tho eighteenth 
icntury nothing was to be soon on the island but fiivolity, 
dissipation, and intrigSm Tho younger sous of all tho gieat 
families of Europe crowded to become membeisoftho order, so 
that it was considered, says a oelobratcd travellei, “one of tho 
best academies for politeness ou tho globe.'' But how tins tould 
bo in society where no respectable woman ever set her foot, and 
whoro the Vow' of celibacy was openly end shamelessly broken 
bysths formation of connexions vastly more sinful than maniage, 
w o confess we are at a^oss to com eivo. Thu end of all this abuse 
and abomination was, howovor, closcathand. Tho ago for military 
juonks was gone by, and tho world was anxious to bo nd of them. 

After the "French Revolution Buonaparte took possession of the 
island, and turned the knights out. It was then seised upon by 
tho British, and after varied fortunes w as finally ceded to the latter 
by tho Congress of Vienna, and in thuii possession it now remains. 
The property of the knights in various t onntnes was appropiietcd by 
then respective governments, and tho older is now totally extinct. 

Vignaoourt was tho scion of an am lent and noblo house of 
Ficaidy.Und onteied tho order at an Daily ago. Ho rose slbp by 
st. p to the dignities of Orand Cross and Grand Hospitaller of 
Franc e, and Was eleoted Grand Mailer on the death of Games, in 
rebtuaiy, 1601. His nun it alono had won him tho suffrages of 
the knight* Hover was tly.it a loyje orthodox hater of horottes 
and infidels,dew*, Turks, and unbulievots, of ovary hub and elime j 
and throughput the course of his biilllsnt leign (for reign it was) 
he pursued tty anomies of the/aito with fire and sword with an 
cm igy *dtt*t have proved well-pleasing in the eyes of the 
Church, Btyty tty same time ty Was not inatientlvc to internal 
improveltytyyitylliiS has behind an imporishgblo .monument 
of his grcatneeajji the shape of a magnificont aqueduct, four milos 
long, wfi|ah'ho constructed in 1616 to supply tho city of S»val/ta 
with water. HeWaakfllod hya sunstroke on September if, 1622. 

Our engraving ia taken from a portrait of one of the most 
distinguj|tyd«|Jty Grand Masters, Alof do Vignacourt, painted 
by t|(e S&d unfortunatp Michael. Angelo da Caravaggi 

during a he onqe made to the island when flying 

from tbe'rtSty^prehee* of one of his crimes or indisqretions. 3je 
was tyataflwilh groat kindness and attention, aty tho portrait 
Was one of flic ^tyssoftys gratitude, * 


tynks of raw silty (if which there Vrtw ftiijidwiid 
undermentioned Oouutiies in' 1849 (the late of fhe bast official. 
classified account), the following weights visa* British Uidia,, 
1,804,327lbs. j Chjna, l,845,52*lba.; Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
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03? THE SILK MAlnlFAtmJIlE OF 
bf GRSA^ BIUTALV. * 

Tun silk employed in our manufsctulbe! is, UtyJwMgwhoUv 
derivedliftys foreign countries, whenoo #e impwv^l throb 
diffiatetft States, vlh., rdw, waste, and thrown. ‘ f 

Bars' iilb ta Atari' form of thn tantsrM . -GJ, ia 



318,824 IbS.; Italy, 241,048 lbs.; Franco, 313,018 |ty.; and 
from various other countries, mShs "quantities amount&g Vo 
468,732 lbs.; giving a total of 4,991^72 lb«.,of whlolw478,840lbs. 
were re-exported, leaving a balance bf more than tfemlilfena of 
pounds for our homo manufactures. . W . 

Wasta silk is osunposed of the floss sift which covers the 
cocoons, (which is removed#previous to Winding off the raw Silk), 
and of the waste obtainid in the operations of spinning and * 
throwing. * Ot this, there were imported In 1819, foam Italy, 
993,776 lbs., from France, 368,016 lbs. ; and from other coun¬ 
tries, 168,992 lbs., making a total of 1,428,784 lbs.; of*which 
62,976 lbs. wore re-exported, leaving upwards of 1,376,000 lbs. 
for homo consumption. 

l’hiovrn silk is tho raw Silk whioli has gone through the various 
operations of winding, cleaning, doubling, and twitting or throw¬ 
ing, and is in tho state ready to be woven into silk and satins. 
Of thrown silk we imported in 1840, from Italy, 6,2321hs., from 
France, 419,726 lbs , and from other countries, 189,812 lbs.; 
making a total 6f 614,770 lbs , of which 132,662 lbs. were re¬ 
exported, leaving a surplus of upwards of 482,000 lbs, for home use.. 

In the winding, spinning, and thi owing of this raw and 
waste silk, so os to fit if foi the loom, and*iu weaving the eiik, so 
spun and throw n, into fiihnts of various kinds, there were employed, 
in 277 fiu tones 42,544 people (12,607 males, and29,877 females), 
of whom 2,385 an" boys and 4,766 guls undei 18 years of age; 
3,214 males between 13 and 18 years of age; 25,111 females 
above 13 years of agi , and 7,068,malts abovo 18 ycais of age. 
The number of spindhs omplnyed in spinning and throwing the 
raw silk was 1,225,560, and the number of power looms for 
weaving, 6,092, theso spindles and power looms being set in 
motion by tho aid of 2,858 horse steam-power and 853 horse 
water-power. The counties in whioh these silk factories are 
situated aw as follows, via , m England— Cheshire, 97; Lanca¬ 
shire, 29 j Doibyshire, 21, ’Warwickshire, 23, Yorkshire, 16; 
Somerset, 16; Worcester, 13; Gloucester, 7, Essox, 6; Middle¬ 
sex, 4; Norfolk, 4, Devonshire 2. total, 272 
In Scotland— Lanark, 4 , Renfrew-, 1 total, 5, 

The numbers abovo given do not, however, represent tho total 
number of people employed m tho nuuiufactuie of silk goods. In 
some branches of the trade, as, for instance, that of ribbons, the 
manufouturo it still, foi tho most part, a domestic one, the spin- 
nin g and weaving being carried on in the cottages of the workpeople. 

Tho total number of persons employed, including dyers, 
scourers, makers of machines, foremen, clerks, fro., nmy»ty safely 
estimated at not less than 70,000. 

The silk mauufactuiu exhibits another instance oft the good 
effects which have aiiacn ft obi the* removal of legislative inter¬ 
ference and protection. In 1821-2-3, when the restrictive system 
was in full vigour, the raw and thrown silk imported did mot 
exceed 2,329,000 lbs., wlalst that of 1850 amounted to 7,159,134 
lbs*, or more than treble. » 

The total quuntity of raw and waste silk imported in 1861 was 
6,184,532 lbs,, and 412,636 lbs. of thrown silk, making a grand 
total of 6,597,168 lbs , from which, if we deduct 712,587 lbs. re¬ 
exported, we obtain a net total of 6,884,581 lbs., and if wo 
reckon 250 cocoons to the pound, wo And that tho labours of no 
fewer than 1,471,145,260 silkworms were requisite to spin the 
silk required for oui manufactures. * ' 

Whilst our importation of cotton rnaliiifaetured goods ia com¬ 
paratively trifling, that of mannfaotnred silk goods amounts to a 
considerable sum, the weight of those imported from France mad, 
other puts of Europe in 1851 being 583,003 lty, an a the 
silk goods of Indian manufacture 444,723 lbs,; a large propor¬ 
tion of the Indian silks ora rc-expojtod, as well as Style portion* • 
of the Continental silty. We bavo no mesas of ascertaining * 
tho quantity or value of silk goods annually^ panufiafored ft th£ 
country. Ifrl851, We exported British mln«actured rfli 
to the amount of £756,982, and of *$k mi** with other 
rials, £378,989. Silk yarn and tfcoim »ii!| of ttyq 
£196,438 were also exported. * V 
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’tuavuaipa “-oil acknowledge that it is delightful, on a summer's 
morning, or when tho heat of mid-day is passed, to wander along 
ills beach, god to inhale the invigorating breezes of the ooean. BSit 
the number of thoso is not equally groat who attentively examine 
the various objects to he found there, so full'of interest, some of 
which are strikingly exhibited in tiio following page. There, 
amidst the marine plants left by the retiring waters, the star-fishes, 
and other beings too numerous to jiame, may he often observed 
thoso sholl-eoverod creatures who, are onoo more to engage our 
attention. 

Tho opposite engraving, in which the sea appears rising upon 
them, may suggost also tho vast variety that is found beneath its 
waters, serving to recall tho words of the poet:— 


11 Tire floor is of sand, like the mountain drift. 

And the pearl-shells spunglo the flinty snow; 
From coral rooks the sea-plants lift 
Their houghs, where the tide* mid billows flow. 


S- 

Among the molluaka not yet notiead, i* the*Coek}e{fig. 1 , 


page 182), having; a fo*t which la employed oxtenaiwely faryro- 
gressive motion, as well aa for concealing itself in. ffa* mud hr 
sand. It can also advance at the. bottom of the tea, dang the 
surface of the soft earth, pressing backwards with tMe oigem, 
as a boatman impels bis boat onwards by pushing orMfl tots polo 
against the ground in a oontrary direction. These moBuriutare 
easily dug up by women and children with a small apsds J they 
are sold'by measure, and oaten either raw, "hoiledj or- pickled. 
They are in season during March, April, and K«y,aiid «re 
considered in this country as wholesome foi>d, whjld-:ris«#;.rS*o 
|c but little regarded in France. :>. 

To the various operations of the mantle of mollusk* a referenee 
has already been made, and of one wo are nowpartioularlyreminded. 
For sometimes a sudden development ooeurs in particular parts 
of tho mantle, at different periods, striking out into long slender 
processes. Hence arise some very remarkable peculiarities. For 



tub rusimmo waters. 


Tlic water i» calm and still below, 

' For the winds and waves are absent there; 

And the sand* arc bright ts the stars that glow 
hi the motionless fields of tho upper sir. 

* ■ 

There, with Ite wpving blade of green, 
Theaca-ilag streams through the silent water 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in daughter. 

There, with a light and-easy motipn, 

The fan-ooval sweeps through the eleer deep son; 
And the yellow nnd sonrlct tufts of ocean 
^ A re blended like corn on the ujfland lea. 

ire and beautiful forms 
amid those hewnw of stone, 
wheatslgla wrathful spirit of itcems . 
tbotop of the waves Us own,” 
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as every part of tho surface of these 

form shell, so the portion of it which is Consolidated Wdnndieseh 
pnocess must have at first the shape of * tube closed lit thawed. 
As, too, fresh deposits are made by the portion a! he-ntimttc 
•inside tho tube, so it retires to make way for theadditiofie to the 
internal space. And at length, the cavity beingenttieiyhBedvtp, 
the -additions to tho, shell, at first a tube,beoom* entirely solid. 
The many curious projeotiisg cones or spires «f edm«r>*helis,>aird 
whioh have risen periodically daring their growth frett tfceir 
outer surfaee, have precisely *uoh ea origin. A remarkable ifo- 
Waneo of this oooufo In the Spmdjflm ( fig. 2, p. Ifi2). ' '" ; « 

The body of tho oyster (fig. ,3, p.' 182), is soiptmeditt tho 
shell, that the extremity st which the month ie found is stthatod 
in its narrowest part, namely, the hinge, Tho general fbrnt of 
the body is oval, and wider <*t one extvenuty 'than the bther 
with one of its.slflas otmeiderabiy flattened. 
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d^tMe row those on the outer 

lob* being the shorter. ®fe eene* of .feeling appear* to hfevery 
acute lnihis periirf thestruCturc, Vending the oroaturo ' raf tho 
lelst approached danger; these fringe* being retracted by means 
of a «r!ee Of extremely finemuscles, Immxliatefy behind the 
oponing idf the. mgnfh, there is a kind of bag, which answers 
the paapote of jf stomach, and if out open will show the aper- 
• turosofsevero?: vessels, by which the bile is conveyed from the - 
liy*p—a greenish-mass which surrounds the stomach on all sides. 

Mr. Jesse mentions his being informed by an observant and 
vereeioOs person, that during a visit to America, his admiration 
Wss excited by the ways of Providence in the formation of oyster- 
bank* on ’the' seabord of fteorgia. The land from eea, after 
•bout efcMce of from twelve to eighteen miles, is completely 
jdhmkJ^iiSBdin general eonsists of uncultivated, marsh'lands, 
through’which an iron rod might be thrust to the diatanco of 
eightsen or twenft feet. 

A great number of large creeks and rivers arc found meandering* 
through tbqSe marshes, and owing to tho sinuosities invariably 
resulting from running water, tbo bends of these rivers would, 
is a short rime, cot away the adjoining land to such an extent 
as would make the whole seabord a quagmire. But it is a re¬ 


beauty and fineness to those of the rilk-worm. Separately 
they,.possess but little strength, but their great number is 
amply euffleiont to secure the. creature in a fixed and suitable 
situation. _ 

■ A little crab lives In tho shell of the pinna, and ‘'pays her,” as 
an old writer remarks, “a good Jgice for his lodging.” .Ithas 
red eyes, and very aeutc Bight, and' no sootier does it observe’ a 
cuttle-fish at hand, than it warns the piano of its approaching: foe. 
It surely must, be placed among *' the curiosities” of natural 
history, that— * 

“ One room contains them, and the partners dwell 
• Beneath the convex of one sloping shell j * 

Deep in the watory vast the comrade! rove, 

And mutual Interee^hinds their constant love. ' 

That wiser friend tho lucky juncture tells 

When in the circuit of his gaping shells * 

Fish,' wandering, enter; then tho bearded guide 
- Warns tho dull mate, and pricks hie tender side; 

He knows tho hlqj, nor at the treatment grieves. 

But hups the advantage, and the pain forgives; 

His closing shell tbo pinna sudden joins. 

And ’twixt the pressing sides his prey confines. 

Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 
Divide their gains, and all their plunder ahare.u 



TUB BIS1KQ WATlil’.S. 


markable fret, that wherever the tide bonds Its force, its effects 
are counteracted by walls of living oysters,- which grow upon 
-each .other fromtha beds oj rim rivers to t% very verge of Jho 
fcewbfc Those mollusks are ofton found in bunches among *the 
h»g-gra*», growing upon the surface of the soil. They are in 
Web obtmfomce, that a vessel of d hundred tons might load her! 
etdf in thfee tunes her own length. These bgnks ate the favourite 
reeortof fith and bird*, as well os of the racoon, and some oilier 
a nimat s, which faed upon the oystera by day and nigbt. 
Bimcheeoffhem, sufficient to'fill a bushel, are found matted, as 
& Wbfet,-together; and tho neighbouring ^habitants and labourers 
w31 light a Are upon the marsh grass, roll a bunch of oystdls 
*®on ft» Md.then eat them. ®fci* barrier of oysters, like rocks 
«f<.Wjtal, motet often -the strongest resistano* to th* force of rive 

Tfceahsllef the pima imgmt ie» said to be often two foot long, 
fM ft produces sre- eoarcely Inferior to 





In all tbo bivalves, ot which we have given several specimens, 
there is a general resemblance. The two portions of tbe.Bhell 
nrq, united at tho back by a hinge-joint, often very artificially ’if 
constructed, having teeth that look into each other; and the ■ 
mechanism of this articulation varies much in different spocios. 


The hinge is secured hy a subatanco' of great strength. During 
tho life of the animal, tho usual and natural stato of the shell is 
that of being kept open for a little distance, so as to allow of 
tho ingress and egress of the water necessary for itjj nonruhmsw 
and respiration. • ■ ‘ , 

The adductor muscles alluded to m the previous paper, have 
great force, ao that the shells may bo rapidly olbsed, and kept 
also, firmly adhering, as a security again^v dangers Nor is this 
all: for itVaa long since observed that Mne,of these mollusks 
have a,powor of locomotion by suddenly elo\ng their shell*, sad 
thereby eipelling rite contained water witfl.a degree 
which, by the reaction of the fluid in thecpjrwitc direcrion/give* 
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Th? Cockle. 


a sensible impulse to the heavy 
mas*. The singular fact has also 
been noticed that oysters which are 
attached to rocks, occasionally loft 
dry by the retreat‘of tho tide, 
always retain within their shells 
r a quantity of water sufficient for 
respiration, and that they kaop tho 
valve* closed till the return of 
tho tide; whereas thoso oysters 
that are taken from greater depths, 
in whidh the water naver leaves 
them, and are afterwards moved 
to situations whore they are ex¬ 
posed to theso vioiBsitudes, of 
which they had no previous cx- 



, tig. 2.—The Bj'ondylus. 

porienoo, improvidonlMly open their shells after the sea has left 
them, and by allowing the wator.to escape, soon perish. 

The third order of headless mollusko is formed of some who 
are destitute of the power of locomotion. They are attached 
to foreign bodies, arc furnished with two long arms, and are 
known as the brachiopods, or arm-footed. The specie* now exist¬ 
ing are very few, and some of Jhcm have been brought up from 
depths of from sixty to niuety fathoms. Their respiration and 
nutrition under the presaure 'of such a depth of sea-water, 
as Mr. Owen remarks, “ are subjects suggestive of interesting 
reflection, and load one to contemplate with less surpriso 
tho great strength anti complexity -of some of the minutest 
parts of tho frames of these diminutive creatures. In the 
unbroken gtillness which must pervade those abysses, their 
existence must depend upon their power of exciting a perpetual 
current arouud them, in order to dissipate the water already laden 
with their effete particles, and to bring within tho reach of their 
prehensile organs the animalcules adapted for their sustenanoe.” 

» Wo proceed, now,* 
to glance at the 
second class of mol- 
uyks—-thoSe which 
ora provided with a 
head. In the first dir¬ 
tier are placed the lit- 
tlo creatures which 
Ufa furnished with 
two membraneous 
expansions, like fins, 
or wings; and hence 
they take the noma 
of wing-footed. Of 
these tile hyalssa is 
an example (fig. 4.) 
Tho best known of 




portadt supply of food fa the - i 

whale, and to colour tho surface 
of tliif ocean for leagues. < ttB head 
is' enveloped, in a mantle, which 
can bo retracted ^ pleasure, so as 
to expose tho mouth, which is 
surrounded by three conical ap¬ 
pendages. Each of them, when 
examined by the microscope, is 
soon to he regularly and nume¬ 
rously covered with rod points, 
which are proved to bo distinot, 

transparent cylinders, sheathing u Tho Ttyaltre. 

about twenty minute suckers, capable of being protr 
acting as organs for seizing nnd. retaining prey, 
calculated that tho total number of these- suckers o$ , _ 
of a single die amounts to 360,000—■an' apparatus for pre- 
hcuElon,” as Professor Ryraor Jones remarks, “perhips unpa- 
ralloled in the creation.” ,f *. 

Tho gasteropoda, or belly-footed creatures, farm th* second 
order pf the mollusks which have heads. Of these there is a great 
variety. The common snail furnishes' a familial' specimen of 
them, for as it crawls along it may be observed that tho only 
organ it possesses as a substitute for legs is a bro*. muscular disc, 
forming tho lower surface of tho body, But a particular deecrip- 

l-'ig. 


> and 
been 
head 



. them, however, t* 
y* so abundant 


Us Oyatsr. . 
o etio borealis, about an -inch in length, 
tjiO Arctic Sea* as to form ’ ,an im- 


Ammoniles. 

! 

I tion of the creatures Hat belong to this order would far exceed 
j our present limits. It must be remarked, however, that some of 
| them are known only in a fossil atato. Suyh is tho ammonite, 

* of which we give 

g ' ' two representations; 

tho strength of the. 
shells Will ho at 
onoo apparent 
(fig.fi.) 

The most remark¬ 
able specimen of 
tho third' order is 
tho argonaut, or 
Nautilus, respecting . 
which much has 
been written, and 
of which we first 
give tho ordinary, 
represent* tic B 
(flg. 6).- . .To/jt'- 
poets have', repeat- v 
cdly referred. Thus., . 
Montgomery.' say*:- 
in hi* Pelican 
Island:"-- -■£ 

“ Light a* a Soke of foam upon the wind, ,. ., . . v , ( 

Keel upwards, from the deep emerged i> Shell, , 

Shaped like the moon ere half bur hoin Is tultsft: “ “ ’" i 

Fraught wtthvotag life, tt righted osttroee, 
and moved at will along the ylelOiag water, - . 

The native pilot of this.Ittjto ,bark ..*< . 

Put oat a tier of owrs on Ether side, ( f 
Spread to the wnfrioghreese a'twotfcft till,; ' 

*ndmo»nt*d upiind gUdea : derwat}»bai(jiw; :£''•] •" 

'In UH|yfaMMe|MM|bii*rife»'4tr,^ . > W'k't' 



-rf- 
ftjV ';,'" 1 ilfl’-o 
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And wander h) tbeloiory of Bght,*’ 


yt 





Bycoo'fl fiescriptian of it is equally beautiful. 
' tray*, the M Mutioy of ib©.Bounty/' he *ays 


A# ho por- 


„ . ,«} $*0 tyuaofc is crowded vltli the faithful few. 

their chief, a naeijmclioly crew; # 

reluctant on the dock # 

, . , \^,pl that pyoud vessel, now a moral wreck— 

. And view’d their captain’* fate with piteous eye*; 

’ ’While other h scoff’d his anguish'd miseries; 

’ Sneered at the prospeot of hi* pigmy sail, 

• And the flight bark so laden and so frail. 

,'3d*e tender Nautilus, who ftcors lu« prow— 

The^ea-born. ftiloro^liis fill ell canoe— 

The ocean Mab—the fairy of the sea— 

Seems fit# less fragile, and, ulas ! more free. 

He, wtten the lightning-wiiiged tornadoes swoop 
Ifhe aurg^ is fafof-liis port ia in the deep— 

And triumphs o’ei the armadas of mankind, 

Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind.” < 

It ha# even been tupposod that this little creature,, putting out 
its oars, and spreading Kb sail to the wind, r first suggested to 
man thd idea of navigating the waters. Such was the idea of 
Phpo, when he saul:— 

9t Learn of tho little nautilus to sail; 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” 

But we have in such representations, often to tliu production of 
beautiful pictures, imagination only, anil not reality. The fact 
is, that the clays of Aristotle the history of tho creature ro- 
■ ferred to hoe been enveloped with a tisane of errors. The means 
for their detection have been at hand, but they hare not been 
employed, The opportunities for putting an end to the prevailing 
assumption, have been* numerous, but they have not been nmdo 
available. 

It remained for a French lady, Madame Power, residing in 
Sicily, to pro us a just description of the nautilus (fig. 7). 
She has shown, among other things of great interest, that tho 
shell, while investing tho living animal, is not hard as we see 
it in cabinets, but soft, Fj ? 

yielding, and flexible, 
with sufficient elasticity 
for tho respiratory 
functions, and the de¬ 
gree of locomotion re¬ 
quired by its inhabi¬ 
tant. It is also per¬ 
meable by light. It has 
been proved, moreover, 
that the embryo of tho 
nautilus, While yet in 
the egg, ‘ and at' an 
advanoed period of 
development, ha* nfc- The Nautilus, 

tlier arms nor shell; buf that both become developed at a 
given time, namely, ten or twelve days after extrusion. It VftA 
. further discovered that tho inhabitant of this shell possesses mo 
power of repairing it when fractured, or when’portions were re¬ 
moved for the purpose of experiment, and with the same matter 
as that <st which the aboil consists; that the shell is moulded 
on the body of the animal, to tho form of which it is beautifully 
adapted ; that, in every instance, tho animal" retains the same 
relative position to its shell; and that tho rcsult'of removing tho 
shell is an immediate loss of vital power, which is Soon followed* 
by death. > t 

Madams Power describes the arms as being placod.next to tho 
involuted spire of the Shell, over which thoy arc bent, and ex- 
pahded&rrwardso.a* to eojjer and .conceal thewholo Of the shell, 
and from which they, aw oeoasionalljis rfttraoted by the liyiug 
creature. She states, also, that these expanded membranes ar« 
tb* organs of constructing, and .subsequently repairing the shell. 
The aoourwy of thus lady’s description.has lien confirmed by M. 
Ring. Professor Qwe%has published a valuable memoir; of “ The 
Toady Nautilus,” founded on a minute anatomical investigation 
of tee brought to England by Georgs Bsnnett, Esq.j P.L.S. In 



his note, mad® at the island of Erromanga, ho says:—“ In the 
evening a poarly nautilus was seen in Marekini Bay floating on 
tho surface of the water, not far distant from the .ship, and re¬ 
sembling, as tho sailors expressed it, a dead tortoise-shell cat in 
the wator.” * - 

liK-*•’ • Another marine inimol is* 

f ilm bamaela, often . found 

kails'of ships, and masses of 
flatting timber, torn off from 

and sometimes a large mass 

Uavna.les. traded, and together, with 

tboir fringes, which are in constant motion, serve the purpose of 
a sweepiug-net. The delicacy of touch with which these organs 
are endued is extreme, and the instant some minute" being is 
touched, it, becomes entangled in their folds, is carried to the 
mouth, and, being crushed by the jaws, is transferred to tho 
stomach (fig. 8). 

Among the uneducated on the shores all of the European sea:, 
the curious error prevails, that the barnacle contains the young of 
a species of goose, which was thence called the Barnacle goose. 
Nor have the educated been free from its influence. The fol¬ 
lowing notice was not only sent by Sir Hubert Moray to the 
Royal Society, but actually printed by them in their “Transac¬ 
tions:” -“Tho pedicle seems to draw and convey the matter 
which serves for tho growth and vegetation of the shell, and tho 
little bini within it. In every shell that I opined 1 found a 
perfect sea-fowl; tho little till like that of a goose; tin cyn 
marked; tho head, neck, breast, wings, tail, and feet formed; 
tho /fathers everywhoro perfectly shaped, and blackish coloured; 
and the feet like those of other water-fowl, to my best remem¬ 
brance. Nor tlid I ever see any of the little birds aliVcpnor meet 
with anybody that did; only stjbie crcdiblo persons have 
assured me that they have beon seen, some ns big as tKe fist.” It 
is strange that men of intelligence should be so deceived, but 
tho^o who can examine the real history of tho Bnmaclo,, will find 
it extremely curious. * 

But here our limits constrain, us to pause. Spenser ex¬ 
claimed 


■ 11 o, what an endless work have 3 In hand, "* 

* To count the seu-s abundant progeny! ' 

Whoso l mil Ail soodc far posseth those hi land, t . 

Anti also those which roamo in the Mure sky; 

And much jnnro earth to tell tho atarree on by, 

Allbe they endless seem in estimation, 

Than to recount the sso* posterity 

go fertile be the floods in generation, S ' 

So huge their numbers, and so numherlessa their nation.” 

• , 

At some remarkable objects, however, w ia have had an opj)or- ■ 
tunity to lock ; and we can promise otir reeju'ra who wSH pursue 
the subject, much pleasure os well as instrtfctioh in so doing. 
All w* W dcris to point out the path, 4nd to urge them 
onward. * j 
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Qvb&t was ft French painter of .the eighteenth century , an A' 
although far above medioorky, hi* works have never been so 
highly valued in England as amongst his own countrymen. His 
paintings on historical subjects are very numerous, but it is to 
.his paintings of animals and scenes connected with, the obese 
th«e ha owes most of his celebrity; ho was, jn short, the French 
Landseer. He was bora at Fans ot^ the 17th of March, 1686. 

® His father was a painter and picture dealer besides, which gave 
. the boy a taste for art; but it wae Michael Serre, a Provencal 
painter, who gave him hie first lesson*. Young Oudry was | 
placed in his studio whim eighteen years of age. Sorro was just 
* the man to instruct him; ardent, imaginative, and enthusiastic., 


jamait qu'un*p*i»&'t it chitnt —■“ You will never be anything but 
a painter of dogs.” Before the revolution of 1799, aU thirtyal 
residences in France — Versailles, Ghoisy, Marly, Compfogbe, 
Chantilly, 4o,, oontained many of bis woiks, and, in fact, he 
wo* more essentially the ohief painter to the king than Oharlea 
Vanloo himself. He was greatly admired by various 'athor 
European sovereigns. He was invited to the Banish oourt, ond 
the Prince of Mecklenburgb ereoted a gallery specially forthe 
reception of his pictures. The Ftqhch monarch was, however, 
successful in retaining him. He assigned a spit of apartments 
in the Cour det JPrinoes } in the Tuilewes, and settled a*liberal 
pension upon him. Hia duties were follow the king when- 



j. n. ocdey ; rnoM a 
After hi* departure from Paris, he connected himsolf with Lar- 
giUibnt, and from him acquired that excellence.in the mixing of 
colour* for ^hieh ho' wm so distinguished, After his election 
as one of the professors in the Itoyal Academy of Painting, he 
mads a. graceful acknowledgement in hi* opening address of how 
much of his proficiency he owed to tbo able instructions of his 
old'master, Peter I. of Russia visited Pari* about this time, . 
and Oudry painted his portrait; and so plAised was the Czar 
with the likeness, that he insisted on his accompanying him to 
Moscow; and to escape from his importunity, the artist was 
obliged to hide himself until he had taken his departure. ,, 

Hia earliest ambitpjp wss to be auooetiful in historical paint- 
ing, but it soon became apparent, notwithstanding the success of 
soms of h|» efforts that his forte did hot lie onthi*. He often 
repeated in after ttifo the prophecy ef Largillihre, 2b fit ‘trot 


f.' 


DRAWING MV MOCOURT. 

1 . , r \v* r 

ever ho wont out stag .hunting, so that ho might^.sketfihftoin 
nature; and a etfid of horses wore sot apaj^rtfor.his,.sole- 
use. For muoh the same purpose Yonder Meulen, seoqmpajiied 
t,ouis through his campaigns jp the Netherlands^,,,.., ^, 

At the revolution,. oolleotions of hit paintings, which wore 
found an all the royal palaces, were broken up- and scattered for 
and wide. In the Louvre but few of his work* are to he.found, 
and these are surpassed in number a^d importanoe. by those Of 
Besportes, although no-picture of Despoftas’, taken singly, «*» 
Siual “ Xho Bog and Heron,” from which our,engxaving.ia tiiken. 
This is Oudry** ehqfd!mmr»;\ All his phusipAl works.|u:e..w>wat 
Fontainebleau, Thera at? ijfharw two,..M«M,,.knt^'^'^ ; . , the 
S«Um> dtt CJnuut, and in these his four finest paiutiW W he 
aeon— f ‘The Hunters’ HendeWous,'' in WbiohLoui* XVJgjieen 
giving his orders to Be Nastier, his huntsmta; “Louis XV. 
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Hunting in the Fprist of Compiagne ; h and the same prince 
“ Hunting among the Bocks of Franchard.” In the last, Oudry 
ha* painted himself. It ii in the execation of these groat autumn 
landscapes, filled with packs of hounds, animated groups of 
huntsmen, end mounted courtiers, that Ouhy gives the highest 
. proof! of his skill, and establishes his claim to be considered 
, beyond ajd doubt the painter of the chase par excellence. 

A rather angular mistake was made in connexion with some 
of these.paintingi, In the Louvre may be soen copies of nine 
of them'exeouted upon porcelain by the best artists of the Eoyal 
Manufactory at Sfevres. 'When Louis XVI. succeeded his grand- 
• father, he showed himself passionately fond of the ohasc, and the 
.artists, wishing to compliment him, substituted hia portrait for 
that ofLouis XV. as painted by Oudry, leaving tho costume 
and 41 other parts of the figure still the same. When we con¬ 
sider the fickleness of fashion in matters of dress in tho 
proverbially ftcfle lanctof France, we may form some idea of the 
incongruity which the alteration must have presented at the tinge. 


at least, was.in an advanced state;—ao that it has been alleged, 
and not without truth, that some of his sketches on grey paper of 
hedge-rows, trees, and tho appearances of rural scenery at •sun¬ 
rise, are amongst his best efforts. He was possessed of great 
powers of observation and acouracy of perception. In some of 
his pictures of the chase not only Me the prominent personages 
faithful portraits, but the dogs oFthe royal kennel wore to faith¬ 
fully rendered,' that the king was able-to recognise oach without 
difficulty-so that all the favourite dogs of Louis XV. have their 
portraits hanging up at tho Louvra. Tho king took a singular 
pleaaura in seeing Oudry point tnc partridges, pheasants; Ac., 
which himself ho had killed. 

lie was not less excellent as an ongravor than as a painter, an? 
it is said that some of his achievements in this way will not suffer 
by comparison with thosif of any age. Ho drew a number of 
designs to illustrate the fables of La Fontaine, but, unfortunately, 
thoy have all been lost. 

Louis XV. took good care to reward his paintor, and, had all 






DOG AND HERON- ; DRAWN MX FREEMAN FROM A PAINTING BV OCT)HI’. 


Oudry was an extraordinarily prolific painter, so that there are 
few amateurs in any part of Europe who do not possess some of 
the productions of his pencil. Many of them have been engraved 
by Sylvestre, Lebas, DaulltS, and Basan. Amongst the best of 
; these is a “ Spaniel catching a Wild Duok,” and some othei; works 
' '"of a similar nature, which have been greatly admired for the 
f, iWioooy and truthfulness of their execution jind finish-. We are 
assured by some of his cofttemporaries that he cojild hardly tver 
' he Induced to devote even the aftemooji pleasure or amuse- 
ment of any kind. His brush and palatto were ever in his 
bands. - He painted almost without oessation, occupying himself 
fbefaefitly, however, «i drawing from nature. His evenings wero 
sometimes devoted to the sketohing'of studies, many of which are 
‘ stiflin tho hands of amateurs. He made a great many joumdyi to 
Hieppefia 1 the purpose of painting fish ' while in a state of 
” freshness, immediately after having bees taken out of the water. 

Itk-said that, Whenever he oommenoed a landscape, he pitehed a 
/'"tafitsiK and lived in it until the wdrifc was finished, or, 


the favours of this irabocilo monarch been egually-wcll bestowed, 
it might have done much to postpone or mitigate the horrors of 
tho revolution whioh followed so soon upon his death. He 
appointed him firat director of tho Gobelin Manufactory, and 
then of that of Beauvais. In both these establishments his'chief 
paintings have been copiod on tapestry with rare skill and faith¬ 
fulness. All the portraits whioh have remained to us of Oudry 
represent him as rather stout and qprpulent—oven that whioh ho 
himself painted in the chase scene. In 1795 ho suffered from an 
attack of apoplexy and paralysis, both at the sime time, ’ add; on 
his partial reoovory, he found, to his groat ohagrin and disap¬ 
pointment, that his hands had booome" so powerifess that be could 
no longer hold pencil or. brush. Three months afterwards he 
determined upon going to BeaUvais, hoping that the air of tho 
plaoe would restore him; bnt he jflM there shortly after his 
arrival, Jn April, 1795, in the sixty-ninyi year.of hie age, leAving " 
behind histone son, who had been his pupil, and had been 

received into the Eoyal Aoademyduringhia lifetime. 
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, THE lLEUST«ATEi) EXHHBTOR, 


'.KINEMATICS; 

O* THE TUANS FlinMYnON AND BXClt'L.VriON OP WOTION, 

- * , (Concludedfiompufc 119.) 

The transmission of motion between two axes of rotation a b, 
< a c, fig. 22, which form a certain angle in 

» " • the same nlane, is effected by moans of 

K ,. conical or hovel georing. The primitive 

* - V\^ cones aro gonernted by tho angles Bab, 

\ e a e; so that the perpendiculars drawn 

»IKT from any Jioint in a e to the axes A », A C, 

Sat iillPp » are in the inverse rgtio of tho angular volo- 

« J cities, or of the numbers of revolution of the 

wheels n t, i F. 

■When the axes ore not in tho same piano, rig. 23 , 

but aro n{ right angles to each other, tho 
gearing takes the form of a toothed wheel yy “TpO^ 

working into an endless screw, as repro- j f ^_L \ ? 
aented in fig. 28. *1 Qj~~) 

The universal joint invented by Dr. Hooke r lA yc- Jb 
is adapted for transmitting motion from one I 1 b 

axis to anothor, although not in the same 
plane, and even variable in position. It 
consists of a cross, of which tho four arms tiYo ViAs>* 
arc equal; their opposite extremities aro jointed to tho extremities 
of two semi-circles, whoso convex summits are fixed to the ends of 
two moveable axes, and whoso concavities arc turned towards 
each other, By this construction, ono of the axes cannot turn 
without the other turning also on itself. When the angle formed 
'by the two axes is loss than 140 degs., a double joint must ho 
employed, as represented in fig. 24. 

Fi »- M - Pig. 28. * 





To change an alternate rectilinear motio* r intC tut alternate .eivy. 
cular sue.—A lever and half-wheel turning on an satis, to the 
Pig.' 29 . latter of which is attached an 

- 1 ■■■■ r ■ 1 □ i ■ n endless cord passing over two 

\\ pullies lathe. same plane with 

it, will givo an alternate recti- 
lineal motion to any pointin 
the oord, when alternate eirau- 
lax motion i» given to. the 
lever anti half-wheel, at repro- 
santed in fig. 29. 

( cj) • (O J The apparatus called long- 

v.. ' i n i ■iiiim m i—— m**/ ungm represented in fig. 80, , 

used for children's toys, has been omployed for this transforma¬ 
tion of motion, hut only on a limited.soale, for want of strength 
in the parts. 

Pig 30. * * • 

„ ~]—I— Kk- »! ■ 




To chcutgo a continuous circular motion into an alternate circular 
«»«,—A. connecting-rod attached at ono of its extromitius to a 
working-beam, and at the other to a crank, transforms tho alter¬ 
nate oiroular motion of tho former into the continued circular 
motion, of the latter, as represented in fig. 25. The sun and 
planet-wheel, invented by Watt for his earlier steam-enginoa, is 
another examplemf this transformation. 

Fig. S8.-\' Dl is also effected by a 

Wheel having vipers on 
/Sy its circumference, which 

> S{ y successively raises and 

. ( R dreps a sledge - hammer 

-, with great velocity by its 

*“—T / continued motion, thus 

• ——a— giving every part of the ( 

/ V latter a rsuprnculing cir- 

/ , \ cular motion round its 

yy axis, ns represented in fig. 

The pedal and wheel of the knito-grinder, and tho lever of 
Lagaroueee , represented in figures 27 and 28, aro other examples 
of this transformation. In the latter, continuous motion is green 
to a wheel and axle by the alternate motion'of the arms of a 

lever. • 

Tig. 27. Fig. 28. 


By ineanS of two chains attached at their lower extremities to 
two vertical rods, and at their upper extremities to two an.lied 
heads of a working beam, as in Newcomen's atmospheric and 
Watt’s earlier steam-engines, fig. 31, the alternate circular 
motion of tho latter-is transformed into the alternate rectilinear 
motion of the former. 

The jointed parallelogram of Watt, called the “ Parallel Mo¬ 
tion,” represented in fig. 32, gives a very close approximation 
to the solution of this problem, a 11 is a working-beam turning 
on the axis a. i is anothor fixed point. Tho rods a 0 , c », i> 11 , 
and n ij aro all moveable on the pivot# «, 0 , d, js, and x. When 
the beam Receives an. alternate motion of rotation round its axis 
A, the parallelogram assumos a variety of shapes, and the point e 
tends to dcscriho a eurvo of which tho comploto form is indicated 
by the dotted tine, reaonihting the figure 8. But this curve differs 
vory little from a Yertioa! lino c n within the limits of tho motion 
of tho beam ; so that tho rod 0 intakes aw 'alternate motion very 
newly vortical, 




Tho drilling ranchino represented in fig. 83, is anothor example 
of this transformation. It is a wheel which moves round an axis 
or spindle, and also longitudinally on it, by the twisting of a rope ■ 
fastened to the opposite extremities of its diameter, and passing 
through a hole at the top of dfos spindle; tab spindle is furnished. 

. with $ fly to continue and give concentrated force to ths motion 
at tho moment roquirod. The common driU-how is another 
example of this apeoies of motion. ' 

To change one alternate circular motion into another, —This, may 
he effected by the same transformations that' covert one bon- 
tinuous circular motion into snother.' ft is also effetHjd by some 
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aperies at - turning-lathes, and beli-orsnk-work, represented in 
figures 3d, and 33 i and tie motion of the latter is not 'limited to 
thesamc plane, as indioated in fig. 86 . 

f/ ' Fig. 85, 

■ ■ Fig. 84. " . 




Fig. 80. 



‘To modify the velocity of motion in machines, and to engage or 
disengage machinery .— : Tho simplest mode of suddenly suspending 
or restqpng-motion in a machine consists in throwing one of the' 
wheels, os the driver, out of or into geering, by making it move¬ 
able in the longitudinal direction of the common axle of the 
. Hg. SiV driver and tho follower; the tooth of the 


CZB=i 



Fig. 38. 


former may thus be cither disengaged 
from those of the latter, or re-engagod 
with them, at pleasure, by its alternate 
motion on tho axle. Fig. 37 is a re¬ 
presentation of this method. 

Tho motion of one of the wheels 

D . round tlio common axle canlikowise 
he so regulated, that it shall only 
transmit its motion to tho axle when 
acted on tyr means of a handle, as re¬ 
presented in fig. 38. 

Fig. 30. 






When the force to be transmitted or retarded is very consider¬ 
able, the apparatus for engaging or disengaging the wheels is 
modified in the manner represented in fig. 39. 

The apparatus called detent-wheel, represented in fig. 40, is 
composed of an axle, worked by j winch, 40 . 

and carrying a projecting pin. On the 
same axle is fixed a friction-wheel, which 
carries a detent, or latch, /ormed of a 
hnokod levor, acted an by a spring. When 
the hook is lockeji on the projecting pin 
of tho axle, motion is communicated to the 
wheel by the winch, which raises a cord 
fastened to its oirctunfercneo, and loaded 
with a weight. The motion is continued 
until tho lever, mooting tho extremity of a fixed pin, turns over 
end relieves the hook, when the weight descends, and produces 
morion in the wheel* . 

'Of the different kinds of apparatus for -engaging and disen- 
Fig, 41 , gaging machinery, the tongs or catches cm- ^ 42 . 
ployed in pile-driving ongines are tho most 
i simple. A yaridty of these is represented in 
figs. 41 and 42. They consist, 0 1 onb or two 
bent levers, retained in their position by 
springs, and furnished with hooks, by, which 
' the ram ar Hammer is sugpgnded; as soon as 
they are elevated to'the required height, their 
upper extremities come in contact with fixed 
pirns, which press upon’ the springs, release 
iorip|, .«o$ permit the nun tq jUL , 

A break is an apparatus tor moderating at pleasure; or suni- 
hitatingr entirely, the volooity of any machine in motion, Ttya 




most common examples are those employed to hinder the rapid 
descent of carriages down an incline, or to stop a railway train at 
F1 a station. Fig. 43 represents a break 

*' '' composed of< a circular piece of wood 

r or metal, p|pned behind one of the 
great wheels, so that, it can ho pressed 
again'sWit by means of a screw, which 
communicates with ajbtndlo by an 
endless cord. This handle is placed 
within reach of the platform on which 
the oondfptar stands,' so that ho can 
. stop the oerriage without leaving his 
place. • 

This kind of break has tho serious defect of exerting a pressure 
on the axle, which tends t<Ftwist it and foroe out tho bolt. Fig. 
44 represents a method free from this defect. . Tho break is com¬ 
posed of two' circular pieces of motal, sym- y[ g , 44 
metrically placed on tho whcol with relation 
to its vertical axis, so* that they can be 
fastened completely round - the wheel, and 
employed to Blop its motion, without exerting- 
any pressure on the axle. This plan has been 
employed on railways with great advantage. 

Applied to the two wheels of tho same pair | 
of a carriage, it almost instantaneously causes 
their rotation to ceaso, and surely and 
promptly stops a train, running with great 
velocity, without occasioning a violent shook, or a sudden transi¬ 
tion frem motion to rest. 

Tho anchor escapement, represented in fig! 45, is used for - 
regulating the motion of a clock. The oscapomettt-whedi, A B, 
which carries the seconds’-hand, o it, tends to rovolvo from A to 
n with an accelerated velocity, in conse¬ 
quence of the action of the weight. 1 . or is 
a pendulum, which oscillates round the 
point of suspension, l, and is such that it 
makes one oscillation while the seconds'- 
hand, u u, advances one-sixtieth part of the 
dial’s circle. .‘The pallets x and u make one 
piece with the pendulum, and, of course, 
vibrate with it, When the pendulum is ia 
the position represented in the figure, the 
pallet 1 stops tho motion of the wheol, a b, 
and the action of the moving power. But 
the hob u of the pendulum brings baric the 
rod, L M, into the vertical direction by the 
action of gravity, and then the pallet I rc- 
lcaqp the wheel, which again rovolvo* by 
that of tho moving power. In the mean¬ 
time the pendulum swings into the position 
1 , N, anifthc pallet k takes up another tooth of tho. wheel, thus 
momentarily suspending the motion of rotation, when the same 
operation takes place as before; so that, in two oscillations of the 
pendulum, one tooth escapes from each pallet, and the regularity 
of tho motion is continued as long as tho weight continues to act. 

• Tho conical pendulum, which acts by its centrifugal force, Is 
porhaps the finest speoimen of a regulator of motion. Two equal 
rods, equally loaded with halls at their lower 
extremities, and fastened by hinges at their 
upper extremities to a vortical axle, we 
made to revolve yvith it by the action of the 
maehino. The variations of velocity in tho 
motion of the axle arc shown by the coi re¬ 
sponding variations in tho angular •distance 
between tho rods produced by tho actiqp of 
the centrifugal force of the halls. This ap- ( 
paretus, represented in fig. 46, has been in¬ 
geniously applied to tho regulation of the 
prime mover, whether it he a fall of water, Or steam issuing from 
a boiler. It is an indispensable requisite to the steam-engine. 

One of the most useful inventions for preventing tho variations 
is well kiiown by the name of a fly-whedl. This wheel is so con¬ 
structed ns to have its ring very massive and heavy, and the 
spokes only of sufficient strength to support the ring. H. IF. 


Fig. 15. 
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BAKER’S THERMOMETRIC ALARUM. 


That * certain informktfa* respecting the actual tempore- j 
turt of particular places ijt particular times is a real 
desideratum, tlje increasing manufacture and use of thermo- 
sncferS amply proves. ' But there toe occasions and circum¬ 
stances where there exist the .greatest need for accurate 
information’ mi this point, ani at the same time a' possibility of 
* l£io information -furnished by a thermometer being unnqtioed or 
disregarded. 

’ To rend® -the aid furnished by a thermometer more available, 
and to iqoreaso in a remarkable degree the utility of auch an 
inatMMMrilt, Mr. Baker has invented -what ho torms a Thermometrio 
Alarum, represented' in tije aooompanying engraving, -which 
the following description' will explain. ‘ This inati-ument con- 


but thevapou? of other is a more sensitive'' medium. To sH 
parsons who have valuable proparty at stake which Would 
be injured or spoiled if overheated, such an instrutaant 
is invaluable. Its useful application to various purpoeee-in the 
arte and manufactures will at once be obvious. In every opera¬ 
tion or manufacture requiring a means of regulating the tem¬ 
perature of the drying rooms or kilns employed, such an instru¬ 
ment will prove of great value. The manufacturer Of fine 
colours and of various chemical preparations often suffers con¬ 
siderable loss from tho want of an efficient means of promptly 
Iboortaining the least riso in the temperature of ‘the rooms used 
fop drying his colours and other delicate preparations, which are 
extremely liable to injury if the temperature of the apartment bo 



ebrts of a glass tube k.*, having a bulb at each end partly filled 
with mercury, one of which, », also contains a small quantity of 
ether, tile vapour of which acts as a thermometer, by forcing 
(when it expands by heat) the mercury into tho other bulb c, 
which bulb is open to the external air; this glsss tube, to which < 
is fixed tbs brass tube » r>, placed above it, ’being set on a 
balance at a, the weight by this means preponderates on the op¬ 
posite ond, causing tile tube to ehango its petition. The brass 
tube contains ball, v which rolls down it and thon falls upon 
a lever by liberating the dock-work b, which strikes the bell 
and will continue to do so for some time. A graduated scale 
i, is attached to the instrument, on which slides a weight, the 
mode of adjusting which being the same os that of a’steelyord. 

Thus, supposing the weight to be sat at 85° on the scale, 
the moment the temperature of the apartment, stove, conserva¬ 
tory, or other plgoe has reached the degree above indicated, and 
the instrument has a tendency to oscillate, the merouryisB, 
by its gravitation, Tunsinfiantly into the bulb c, keeping-it in 
the lowest position, so that the hdl epui go' (unless kep$,ff^:lb*. 
place by artificial Jtieaaa) and oauae the alarm-bell to 
In at sa d of other, air mqy b» tued,as it' qpawers the 
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carried beyond a given point. Nor i*the beneficial application of 
such an instrument limited to its use in commercial operations. 
It may also be most advantageously employed id domestic life, in . 
guarding the wclfshe of tho invalid, the* temperature of whose 
apartn^ent may he regulated with the greatest degree of precision 
by tho use of the Alarum, thus avoiding tho ill effects resulting ‘ 
from an overheated atmosphere. The same advantageous result 
may be obtained by its employment ip conservatories and hot¬ 
houses, where a slight neglect or inattention, on the part of 
the pqVson in charge-may lead to tho Beriou# injury or oven 
destruction, of -(ho rarest and most valuaMe plonts; whilst, 
if tne Thermometry Alarum ; 'be attod, it^timely- 
warning, of the -Ami iowew^ aif|-- eV«n call 




the attention pf persons at *omb,> 
only against damage -of this kind 


a faithful mojiitair, but it ’ mi _'|iwiiii' iffiiijflj>Ey ^ 
for suppose, -it to be plaosd ip a 
of a ship, onfi a fire breaks out ufiperooived, bm 
tempered beomnee raised al . v, | 

Aim ’tiinv 
inf seriouS 
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ART 


STRY. 


Th« mfluenoo of art in manufacture* ha* been *o far extended, and baa gained 1 
such power during the lent few yean, that many industrial branches may 
almost be classed among the arts. We thaty note raise the question whether 
fo i» influence is advantageous or not as re¬ 
gards the excellence or worth of idustrial 
products, however interesting to the artist 
or instructive to the manufacturer it might 
ptote; but from time to time it is our in- 
tentionto illustrate the innumerable waysin 
whiohartistio forms may be engrafted upon 
thp practical knowledge of the present age. 

We present to opr readers a specimen of 
each of foe three branches into wbioh we 
intend dividing our represent¬ 
ations of “ Art Industry: ”— 

I.—MASTTIFACTCRKS. 

The “ covered earthen vase,” 
by Ernst Marsh, of Charlot- 
tenburg, is a beautiful Speci¬ 
men of the articles proceeding 
from his manufactory, wbioh 
are, almost without oxoeption, 
remarkable, as well for their 
excellence as for foe antique 
beauty of their designs. This 
vase is of red clay, in foo 
Oofoio style, is eleven inches 
and a half in height,,, and six 
inches in diameter. The stem 
is formed of threp crouching 
gnomes, which as caryatides 
support foe upper portion of 
foo vase.—-(Pig. 1.) 
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of the pencil; and the draughtsman Should look through a sbil 


hole in a thin plate of metal, fixed about a foot i 

between it and his eye; ttnd he audit also keep his «, -._, _ 

hole, lest ho ritcnild shift the position of Jtia head and'make afelao 
delineation or ihe Ibjeot, . ”, iV.'. 

Still further: having traced the figure at outlino ofthb.c^d<&' 
ho may go over it again-with pen and ink, and when the.lhi it 
dry, put a sheet of paper upon it, and trace it thereonwltha 
ponoil; then taking away the paper, and laying it upon ’I table, 
he may finish the picture, by giving it the colours, tights, iuid 
shades, as he sees them in the object itself. In any such ease 
the person has obtained tho perspective of the objeels whieh his** 
view embraced; it is that which is called a perspective plant. 
From such cireumstanaes tho word perspective is de¬ 
rived, It is formed of two Latin words, epectus, a sight, 
and per, through, and means therefore, literally, “ a sight 
through.” 

*Tho horizontalplane is that which is parallel to the horizon, or 
not inolined to it; in porspcctivu.it is a plane parallel to the 
Horizon, passing through tho eye, and cutting the perspective 
plafto at right angles. 

The horizontal line is a straight lino drawn through the princi¬ 
pal point parallel to the horizon; or it is the intersection of tho 
horizontal anil perspective planes. If the objects are to be repre¬ 
sented as being below tho eye, the horizontal lino must be above 
thorn ; and if they are to be represented as being above the eye, tho 
horizontal lino must he below them, Were a representation to 
be made of London as seen from the top of St. Paul's, t$lk 
example, tho horizontal line must ho higher than any of the 
buildings; if, on the other hand, 8t. Paul’s, which is said to 
be 401 feet above the ground, were to lie represented as it would 
appear to a person standing on the ground, about 390 foot 
would have to be placed above the horizontal line, arid only flvo 
feet below it. 

The measures of all ba«o lines in the plane of the per¬ 
spective are the same-- that is, they are measured by the 
same scale, whether tliat be tho natural size, or greater or leas ; 
and objects behind them are diminished in proportion to their 
distances. 

The natural size depends on tho distance of the point of sight 
from the centre of the picture; if thgl is small, tho natural size 
of the objects will be greater than if it is large, as the nearer any 
object is to tho eye, the larger is tho visual angle. 

The sice of nn object will be rodeoed to half of what it would 
have boon, if on a base line or on tho plane of the perspective, 
when it is as far behind that plane as the distance of,tho eye. 
Thus, were a man six fuel high at the* distant! 1 , of twelve feet, 
the eye being on the same height as tho oentro of the body, a 
visual onglo would bo formed of rather more than 28°. ‘At 
the distance of a mile, the compafctivo height of the same 
man would be loss than two-tenths of an inch, and at two miles 
distance loss tlran one-tenth. Perspective is*divlded into two 
branches, linear afid aerial. Linear perfective has reference to 
the portion, form, magnitude, &c., of tho several tinea, 

Tho line of distance is a straight tine drawn from the eye fo the 
principal point of the plane. 

The point of view or of eight is tho plaoo of the eye whence tho - 
object is viowed, and is always in the horizontal line. 

This vanishing point is that to whiqji all parallel tines in the 
same plane tend in the representation. 

The point of dietame is the distance of the picture* transferred 
upon the vanishing line from the centre, or from 'file point where 
tho principal f&y meets it, whence it Is generally understood to.be 
on the vanishing lino of the horizon. 

Tho outlines of such objects as building*, ma 0 bi&eiy, *hd most 
works of human labour vjhioh consist fif-geatoefcdOSTfernu, or 
which can be reduced to "them, vutf eeeuritfiy-.dWttined 
by its rules of linear perspective, since -file 'jfo. ’ 

interposed plane .of the rays-of ligj^rmjdtd^^ss i^f^saX 
of such objects may be obtained hf g»M hi|ry ^ - 

tMrrpwWWtoaohes how to giyeftifbdiniinution to the strength of 
tight', shade, and colours of objects, according to their distances 


f; :> .11.—DESIGNS FOR ART-INDUSTRIAL OBJECTS- 

French have only beon able to gain, the position Of dictators 
of ornamental industry through that portion df their national 
character which impels them to regard the beautiful in an elegant 
and pleasing light, and to mature such ideas in a practical 

* niacncf; whereas many other Nations entirely neglect beauty fop 
Utility, or else overlook elegance and grace in their endeavours t® 
bostiictly antique. Tho French raise industry to the spharii of 

* aft, while others fear to Subject art to the severe laws of common 
utility. Fids it the reason that France has so long been, unrivalled 
in producing designs for artistic manufactures. The accompanying 

*de»igu for a XoiLZT-siAsn ano Minium (fig. 2) is a beautiful 
. specimen of tho Renaissance style, although decidedly original in 
'design. The foot, tho group supporting tho shell, as well os the 
frame,the mirror, are to be executed in silver, and the branch 
.WWRfflfss behind the figures and supports the glass, is to be u 
natural piece of coral. The shell, ulso, is not an imitation, 
'but a natural specimen. Several oanftos are set in tho base, 
which aild very considerably to tho artistic finish of the 
whole, This stand is represented at about two-thirds tho natural 
size. 

Ill—ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR MANUFACTURERS. 

Under this head wo shall class all minor ornaments for door¬ 
plates, picture-frames, decoration, and similar bronchos of mann- 
fnetdre. 

The four engravings (fig. 3, 4, ft, fi) are designed with great 
freedom and taste, and are well adapted to tho purpose for whieh 
they are intended. 


FKllSPlSCTl VFi. 


Another branch of drawing now demands our attention it is 
that of presenting, on a piano surface, true resemblances or pie- 
. tores of objects, just as they appear to the eye from any distance 
Or Situation, real or imaginary; and to this department of art 
has been given tho name of Perspective. 

Tho first person who is said to have laid down any rules of 
perspective was an Italian named Pietro del Dorgo. He supposed 
objects to be placed beyond a tranjparent tablet, and endeavoured 
to traoe the iniagos which rays of light emitted from them would 
moke upon it. Tho book he wrote on the subject is not now 
extant; but on the principles it contained, Albert Durer eon- 
• struetod a machine by which he could traoe the perspective 
appoavanoe of objects- 

They were also atudiod by Balthasar Poruzzi, to whom we owe 
the discovery, of tho points of distaneo, to which, all lines that 
make an angle of forty-five degrees with tho ground lino are 
drawn. It was soon afterwards found, by another Italian, Guido 
Uialdi, that all the lines that are parallel to one another, if they 
bo inclined to the ground lino, converge to some point in tho 
horizontal line; and that through this point also^i lino draw u from* 
the eye, parallel to them, will pass. A tolerably complete theory 
(if perspective was now formed. 

Subsequent geometricians made great improvements in tbe 
rules that wsmLthua obtained, and to th.- labours of some of them 
we are laid turner special obligations. 

A general idea of tbe principles of perspective may bo readily 
obtained by considering the plane on which any representation is, 
to be made as transparent, and interposed bettm-n the eye-of the 
spectator and the object to be depicted: a window^ for example, 
will weB answer the purpose. Supposing a person, then, to look 
through an upright pane of glass at any object beyond it, and 
keeping his head steady, that ho draws the figure of the object 
upon fits glass with a black-lead pencil, as if the point of the 
pencil touched the objeofc itself; fie would have a true represehta- 
tionof the object wit appears to the eye. 

'Other details are, hofievar, involved in a satisfactory pasting 
through the protest "which has been thus summarily destiettad, 
'The glass should bo laid over witiTStrong gum-water,whfiih, 
whan dry, win be fit for drawing upon, and will rotain the trite® 8 
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and the sjutatity of ligSt filing upod them, and (o' (be medium 
through rrhioh they are aeon. 

K pmiuMvtt^lam is the t arises enVhioh the object or picture, 
is delineator, ar it is the transparent surfeoe or plane through 
. which w* auppoae objeots to be viewed; it y aim termed the 
platu e/fyopetior: end the want *J th» picture.. 

IhspsMpeotive of a plan* surface parallel to the plane of 
the ..pioture changes, neither it* tea nor direction. Thy per- 
apeotivs if a straight line remains straight. Straight lines 
parallel to the plane of the picture remain parallel to thent- 
aolrea in perspective. 

The appearanoe of a verti¬ 
cal line is a line greatly 
vertioal (fig. 1). Lines per¬ 
pendicular to the place of 
the picture oil meet on tho 
point of Bight situated on 
* the horizon, for these linflj 
, arc in planes perpendicular 

to that of the picture ; tho point of sight in the picture is the 
intersection of all theso planes, and consequently of all these 
lines with the horizontal line. All theso lines being perpen¬ 
dicular to the same plane (see the figure), are parallel to ono 
another. 

All the linos which are found fn planes, horizontal or vortical, 
and differently inclined as regards the plane of the picture, all 
tend to meet at points .situated on the horizontal line; tho 
meeting of these lines with tho horizon determines those 
vanishing points. As an application of tho principle, find the 
perspective of a point v, situated on tho horizontal plane (fig. 2). 
o is the point of sight, n the point, 
of distance ; r t' the drawing of 
tho picture on thistplano; if we 
draw it around this line without 
shifting it, Tho lines would be 
confused; to obviate this, let, us 
have tho picture shifted to m m j£- 
before drawing it. If through tho 
point r, the two lines r a, p n be 
drawn, the perspective of these 
linos being a' o, b' i>, tho per- w 
Bpcotive of the point will D8 at their intersection r 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 
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It may 

happen that the eye may he placed so far , from the picture as 
that the point of distance will be outside tho paper on whiuh 
it is proposed to make the drawing; then we must lay down on 
the pioture from o to » only a fraction of the dislanco of 
the eye, say a third or a fourth part: »Dd then in the drawing 
we mast lay down only a”corroap(!nding fraction of tho distance 
of the point from the picture. Thus, to determine the point r 1 , 
if ife have token tho half of o i>, wo must take only the 
half of k. 

This problem neces¬ 
sarily holps us to find 
the perspective of any 
straight line whatso¬ 
ever, drawn on a hori¬ 
zontal piano, for it is 
sufficient to find the 
perspective of two points 
on this lino (fig. 3). 

In short, it follows 
from this principle, that 

in order to put in perspective tig. s. . J 

any polygon whatsoever, drawn a? 
on a horizontal plane, it will 
be sufficient to determine the 
perspectivds . of the vUrticfe, 
and . - jeift.vttito by - straight 

'W|SS'^Si,%SK» , ^re regular, 
the shortened. 

Divide* * hm *s«m«iiy paita 
aethers are . squares; j*in the**' 
point* of division with the 






F*ff. 6. point o, the point of sight; 

draw the diagonal, is, and . 

- through ih«r points of inter-' 
Motion draw parallels (fig. 8). 

'Ifo, describe a perspective 
circle in a perspective squire,. 

' ohe of the sides of which is 
parallel to tho plane efjtfhe 
picture. Among the mune- 
sroui means which exist frr 
solving this problem,*' we 
would point out one which i-s 
tho most expeditious (fig, 6), 

The perapeetivo square is V 

* B o i); the side a u is paral¬ 
lel to the plane of tho picture; 
tho point v is the poipt of 
sight. Divide a b into two 
parts a n, is. Join the points 
n and y, and through the in- 
toraootion of n c with e y at 
tho point i, draw the diagonals 
ia,) o; through the inter¬ 
section of theso diagonals n E - k .—^ 

draw o - x parallel to a b. . 

These two lines, I n, o x, are the two diameters of tho pcirvpec- 
tive circle. Divide A % into fivo equal parts, and join the points * 
r and v. This lino, v r, meets the diagonals a i, tj a: the circle ,* 
must pass through theso two new points. By repeating the same ‘ 
operation on the sides is,* o, wo obtain eight points, which are. 
always sufficient for tho drawing of a circle. This figure is called 
an ellipse. 

Fig. 7. To find the vanishing point 

of any series of horizontal pa¬ 
rallel straight lines (ffg. 7). 
Through the point of sight, o, 
draw the vertical straight line 
o i> and the lino r o' equal to 
o d, j> being the point of dis¬ 
tance. Through the point o', • 
draw o' u parallel to, a c; 
through the point a, draw tho 
vertical straight lino a d', the 
, point n' will bo 'he vanishing 
point of the lines a o, b n, and 
of all others parallel to them. 
This very simple probate is one of the most important. Wo ■ 
therefore adviso the pupil frequently to repeat it, and to render 
it perfectly familiar to Ms mind. , 

To find tho porspectivifbf a given point.in spaoe (fig. 8). This 
point being determined by tho horizontal projection of a part^. 

Fig. 8. 
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we can directly find the perspective of this projection. Let ? bo - 
this point. From any point a* draw tho porpOhdieular x s , 
equal to the height below, its'projection, and draw the lines 
Ac, a c; o being a point taken at pleasure on-the horizontal 
line o n? through the point r' draw the horizontal lino, *'■*'; 
through the point h' draw h h' perpendicular,, and xy" .hori¬ 
zontal ; tho perspective sought, r", will 1 
of the linos v P and a r®, - > 7 ; 
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, TftB ILLUSTRATED EX«IBITOB, 
i f will be easy to find by the Rid of the problem* now given” 



tha perspective of any object whatsoever, Tha line* of con- 
strudtion and ft» projection should.be effaced, so a* to leave only 
the perspective (fig. B). Theinapeotipn of the subjoined figures c a. 
will suffice to enable • *%••• 

any one to, under¬ 
stand ike aolatfon 
of,*ihe problem 
without, , the need 
of giving explana- 
tion*. It must not 
Je forgotten that in 
all th*ae construc¬ 
tions, the eye is 
in frojjbof the pio- 
•. tare, -SSifthe objeet- 
behind. 

Distances between the eyo and the objeet aro, of course, 

- arbitrary, as lias been already remarked. It must, however, 
be noticed that the angle of distinct vision is between about 
fiO° and 80°. This condition limits the nearest of the objects 
which can be represented; if the? are too far off, the details 
escape the eye. 1 

That, the reader may have a general notion of the common 
mode of proceeding in the perspective representation of buildings 
we give the following diagrams:— 

118 ' l0, B is the plan of a 

building to bo thrown 
into perspective, in¬ 
clined to the piano of 
the picture at any an¬ 
gle, v h a. The vanish¬ 
ing points of all linos 
parallel to a 4 aro found 
by a line from the eye 
parallel to a i, cutting 
the picture in v. Simi¬ 
larly, v is fSund to he 
the vanishing point of 
all linos parallel to erf. 
1 f a t bo continued to h , 
it gives tho place of the 
lino ii H, whereon the 
heights of tho different 
parts of the elevation 
X may he set aoeording 
to their social altitudes. The pluoo of tho horizontal line is 
chosen at> as to afflajd tho most agreeable representation 
of the object, its height depending, of course, on that nt 
which the eye would most probably bo placed, or might he 
supposed to bo. The visual rays to. the eyes are Bhown by the 
dptted lines. ■ 

Having thus prepared tho geometrical plan and elevation of tho 
object, tho plane of tho picture i» act out as in fig. 11, and tbt 
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reader must observe that the whole extent of it, horiaontally, 
must not take in an angle of mfiro than sixty degrees, that being 
as great as the eye van tflko in without turning tho head, though 
in internal views a grantor extent is tolerated. It vis to, be 
observed that in, this diagram tho representation, for the sake of 
greater distinetjgss. is doubled in dimensions from the" plan 
.The place of trausfeired to the"picturo, and the height 


found by the visual ray* above [mentioned. The - 
points, v and V. site transferred to the horizontal line rV, i 
the horizontal lines in the side* {end therat#. It i*obvioaitt«ft« 


tionp, tho principles; whereon they are conduoteabeftg ptSclsSly 
the same. It la needless to expatiate cm 
speotivp -to the painter; and tboagh .FreaiWy -htei%d«i*ad..i&st 
“ the compasses should be rafter 

it is clear that, without a knowledge of'its laws, he ou .nfver 
hope to suooecd. . . .',4 . # " 

Aerial perspective is the relative apparent 
from the fore-ground, owing to the quantity of air 
between them and the spectator, and must aooompany the re¬ 
cession of the perspective lines. The bast and only guide,to tins 
branch of art is the careful and constant study of nature, 

An excellent exercise, recommended to beginSers, is to draw 
a landscape or a piece of ornament, using only three tint*. 
The strongest, which must be plaoed first, determines tha 
shades; the second must he weaker, that denominated half-tint 
serves to bring out the lights and the shades; and tha third, 
the wyakest, will show tho colouring of the objeeta in the 
light. There is no drawing which cannot be exeeuted; no 
effect which cannot he produced, by meana St these three 
tints. i 1 

Parallel perspective (fig. 12 0 ) is where thepioture is supposed to 
bo so situated as to be parallel to the side of the principal object in 
the picture ; as a building, for instance. Oblique perspective (fig. 
12 4) is where the plane of the picture is supposed to Stand oblique 
to the sides of the object represented; in Which case the represen¬ 
tations of tho lines upon those sides willnot he parallol amongthem- 
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solves, but will’, tend 
towards their vanish¬ 
ing point. Oblique 
perspective is-gene¬ 
rally much to h* pre¬ 
ferred when attain ¬ 
able, for any view, it 
being essentially more 
picturesque, as may 
be seen by referring 
to the accompanying 
‘diagram. „ 

Isomelrical perspective yet (fig. 13) remains to be noticed. It is 
founded on the orthographic projection of the sphere, in which tho 
eye is supposed to be at an infinite distance; so called because the 
perpendiculars from any point of Ac sphere will all Ml in the com¬ 
mon intersection of the sphere with th#plane pf the projection; 
or it may bo dufined to be that projection which is made by draw¬ 
ing lines from overy point, to be projected perpendicular to-tho 
piano of projection. Orthographic 'projections of the sphere are 
usually made either on the piano of the equator, or bn the plane 
of a meridian. The plans and sections by which artificer* execute 
their work arc or.hographic projections 'bf the things to be con¬ 
structed. ' ’ ■ 

OhShese principles, isomctrical perspective was invented by 
Professor Parish, of Cambridge, by which solids, of the form of 
rectangular parallelepipeds, or such as are reducible to this form, 
can be represented with their Pig. IS. 

three pair of planes in one y 

figure, which gives 4 more in¬ 
telligible idea of their form 
than cab ho done by a separate 
plan and elevation. At the 
same time, this metiiofi admits 
of their dimensions being mea¬ 
sured by a scalj^ as directly as 
by the usual mode of dedirtpa- 
tio^. As applied to marking, it 
gives tho elevation and ground 
plan in one view. It ia con¬ 
sidered, for such purposes, to be. .. 

preferable to the methods in oemmem We, sa lt ia easier god 
simpler m tic application. 




b® the Attacks, of the mightiest 
© tried' fer a long tijno in veijt 
atyiatej sstd oflenre tootr recognition of his 

rl j ' t • • 

Jit Castor to the corwulklup «t 1 m*. 

w dt» ^coompy^tSwit of the design to tad 
i We doflply In debt, and finding that Ptolemy 
pu?qhaae tie influence which his office gave 
i was at oaoo struck. He received an im¬ 
mense- !«i» SF fltottefv Uid in return was successful in haring 
f : l% Phhlicly proclaimed the friend and ally of 
cltotop* people, The fcaour was, however, dearly bought. 
The, fusm which ho premised amounted to sixty thousand 
tatanto, oT, nearly* BWMfcOOfi eteihdg, and In order to raise It, 
W was obliged to tax tho people so huaiily that they iose 
t iR rebeKwa and Sxjicllcd him from the kingdom. Into the 
• Intrigues, and pfyty, And bribery, and corruption, -which he, 
employed fpfrrpeatu hit restoration, want of space will not per- 
nn‘ uS to Bn|er. It will suffice to say that by a series of 
offurjtej topewHelod In tho anjia’s of fiand and villany, he was 
le ia g t at ad by tha senate, and (lied in tho peaceable possession of 
his yag d oa s. He htft two sons and two daughters, and to the 
dtmMk and daughter he bequeathed the crown, directing that, 
at coding to a practice by no meane uncommon in Egypt, .they 
ehould, rtarty together, and should reign jointly. The daughter 
was m Dos fhfQo but «e rest teen, and showaethe older of the two, 
and Ml aptoOBt of their youth he left than under the guardian- 
efrip of fit* Roman achate. The queen was the celebrated and 
uufurthwtte Cleopatra, whose life is one of those strange and 
ttofi^ah^ettaaepa which he scattered hero and there through 
tho <w’jbi*to*y, startling, but not always impressing us 
by th* torribla vitridaeee with which they paint the vanity of 
buttrcjB, gtsotoiws, and the certainty of *the retribution which 
an a|b o8 wUtoteawe, no matter what may bo the rank uf the 
(u initial, dr hoir alluring the refinement of tbs vico. 

HA restore had Cleopatra ascended tho throne than he* husband 
and .hprthar began to intrigue with seme of his minister* to 
dqt^ra Waif her righto. They ware so tor successful that she 
was ildigod to to from the palace ami take refuge to Syria, 
Sha mgn aeOtetod to army, and was preparing to assert her 
i bu^dijrfrase of sms, whim a message from Ctssar put a atop 
tcrtWpNVWWftoto on huth aides. This great commander had 
a sheet lima pturtottaty defeated hie rival Pumpey at the to&ou* 
bntfla of EhaitoKa, and now sailed ia punmil trf torn to Egypt. 
Upon hi* retired, he ardorret CSeopatra and Ptolemy tow 
broftmtotoMWi tto* *WtaS to his arbitration. Each party 
lmmodfataly typointai iStywpefctatijre to plead it* cause before 
tho ryaiil, Tuiemy'tt army was encamped before Pelusium, 

“ " to* Was preparing to return from Syria, but before 
i 4** fibres*! a teactytion which place* her < haracter 
,. y „ f tot ft afedbing light, and dswided her tote. She 
h» pwwmce mart avail mere with the 
tVfpsNMal-theu the ljort powerful pleading of tho most 
Ht43n>e«to. She was now twenty yeais of ago, and in pos- 
eessian'of all-tbs shams of figure and face whi<h tan mspuo bjvo 
and admiration, .and all the giacos of manner which strengthen 
tod r'ctaSi 4cm.' faMhad all the voluptuous warmth of expression 
gud toatores witch Are said to be peofiliar to tho East, and 
which invariably aurpiiso and Overpower man from the colder 
clifnatea of thy north, Hejq voice, historian* tell us, surpassed 
the lyre in «wa*W**ai»d cadonec, and {die displayed tto e xquisite 
nesa ofhsr toie (mAtoer thill in He managemeut, not to'ber^pwn * 
language merely, fijur eh* wne * mistress of sovorel. She was 
familiar with thfr UtatnUu* and philosophy qf.the day, and could 

.i Vfflfi totok^fttog tore and briffioacy upon all topics, 

■''" rM^jrjUrefy or severe, passing without difficulty 
~ ,i “' ti toWto ®» my*toji« pt science or the 
b» «vw reoSwlng . with » partiality 
. excused, to trifling huff persutyiifr 
aments of Serve, She seemed made to charm Men’i ttyui 
ubdtvo tbaik heart*. Hover were Brevity and. TeJour; re 
{ g* jbt the totemoy betvtyen t*^ ftm 
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but one attendiut, caused herself to be rawed ifi a small bout W» 
the darkless of tho night undey ike trtdB of toe citadel of Aloe- 
andria. But hpte a difficulty presented itself Itow was she to 
gain admittance at so unsasouable on how f She, bethought uf 
a stiatagftu which answered Her purpose. I.ayiqg lp»-«elf at, 
length in a bundle of clothes, Apofiodottie* ‘hex attfl»4*hli,*1tied 
her up m them, and carried her theongh. toe gate and into 
Cmsai's private apartment as a parcel, Lawowng the tie, 
Cleopatra ares* and stood before hip- The irpu soldier. Who 
tfamped upmeved through the force excitement of a hundred 
stubborn battles, wo* “ quite vaiiquiahod.’' 33» light ofh« eye 
struck deeper than even tho dagger of Brutus, and he yielded 
himself captive Wo are not told tihetoer they on that night 
deliberated on the state of th? nations, or sought to reconcile by 
deep laid plane and strokes of state pol>cy the conflictiagjteami 
of the two great partiee who divided the kingdom Itctweehroeitt. 
But we neither outrage piobabihty nor turn aside from historical 
accuracy if we assume tlAt Cu sar forgot all graver cares and 
deeper thoughts m the fascinating society of too qUetitt She 
had a son named Ctesonon, after his father. 

The next day Cesar summoned a meetuig of too citizen* opd 
the king, and proposed to them to plat a things *ln too same 
position as before the quarrel, by leaving Cleopatra and her 
brother on too throne. Although Ptolemy’s adherents gave an. 
apparent assent to this proposal, they feared that thoyhsd go«o 
too far against the queen ever to hope for forgiveness, and that, 
if she wire out o restored to power, she would inflict upon them 
tondigu punishment Ho soonu, therefore, hadlfche assembly 
broken up, than hostilities were resumed, and Ptolemy vro* for a 
long time infatuated enough to hope that he would lv> able finally 
to expel the Romans from toe country Both* paid for h» pro* 
sumption with his life The conqueror of Ehanmlla wa* net to 
bi baffled at tho htad of his victoriogsr legions by On army of 
slaves, led on by ounuths sad a boy. Tho Egyptians wore 
defeated m a great number of battle*, and at last the unfortu¬ 
nate Ptolemy, flying from a severe defeat, wM dhwmed while 
attempting, in tenor and confusion, to cross * rapid liver, * Ho 
was in the eighteenth year of hia age, and had rsigned lot 
three years and i lgbt month*. Under better guidance he ought 
have been a wise monarch, and enjoyed a longer and more pros¬ 
perous reign. 

Ctbsar now placed Cleopatra on the throne, and associated with 
her in the government her younggrt brother, a child Uf eleven 
years, and placed three Roman legion* at hor dtcpoaal. How 
that oK was poaee and tranquillity, there waa udtbnqt farther to 
detain Cmmr ia Egypt, but ha waa tumble toy leave Clsopatra, 
and during the ensuing nine ; -ninths remained oreetantty fit her 
society. The court daring tola pertodVos * sren* of wulimrd-ot 
gaiety, frivolity, and exlravagsnee. Whole iflfflMs werapresed m 
feasting, dancing, and mueiu. At last he torn himself svqay to enter 
upon a career oi eonquert ia Asia, wd caw her jus more. Upon 
hi* return to Rome he waa aseassinatrd. 

During an interval of nearly *ix years Cleopatra rwigned 
undisturbed. When her»brotoer oatuc of nge she poisoned hint, 
and took the government into her ows,hands. When toe baltlo 
ef rhtoppi had thrown the empiie of toe world into the hands 
of tho truimvirato, she was summoned by Antony to give an 
account of her conduct, and if was generally understood that he 
intended to find some excuse for subjecting hot kingdom, to 
tribute. She determined to subdue him with the same Weapons 
which had Vanquished a mightier than he. Sho was jflBl in the 
bloom of her beauty, and now added toe ait of vftimamiood toq 
the ohantis of youth. Sho went to tract h im on the uyet 
Oydnue in * style'of gorgetuu magnificent e. 

“ Tliu barge she sat in, like a burgtahed-thioue 
Burned ou the water, the poop wtn liatiu gold, • 

Purple tiw soils, and so perfumed tlmt 

TV winds were IreySiek with tycin, this oars were silver i 

Which to tho tune of flutes koptffrdtB, And mod* 

The waters which they best, to fellow faster, * 

As oi&ious of th*i* stroke*, re* be* o#n presou 
r I| beggared alt deeenpUre > stss did lie 

In her pavdiea (eloflsdf goto, {.^tlretoX ' i 
O'erpietartag tb*t wftityy w»««* where ? 
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jput herself to^death. Itoame tp the mh of Antony. Ko less , ty perfidy and cruelty. Those who 
toitopfiy in 'Ms low than his ambition, ; to resolvod to follow • Cmt escaped from tor toils by a Strong, 
her example, end wiled ujsctt Mi freSdinaii to run him through j less resolute, less energetic, and mole VMtinjfi*' 
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the body. ' The faithful follower*. to avoid the dreadful task, 
turned his weapon against himself, and inflicted a mortal wound. 
^Antony snatched tiro sword froqj the wound, and plunged it 
into his own hroast. While weltering in hia blood, and writhing 
in the agonies of death,.the news was Brought him that 
Cleopatra still lived, fle Missed .mt a re^tieat that he might 
to egrriud into her tower, fAt to. might gase once mprs upon 
the matchless form of the syrsn who had lured^tm to his doom. 

. mb last interview tohreeo th8;,,g^appy4oTii«%‘:iii ) , : i sia£4 ttyhaVe 
.tosh af&oting in, theeatrsjjl’e. Cleopatra wept ao^^.tore her 
. hair' ^ tto aSagufah 'of despair, •▼owing her inttotfch|oMlpw 1 
.fr b n i flibfl fc jo , 'ijto .££&*, tad Antony’s djfeeawneJtfa : 

hlZLt S n -A ATfrafflvinviifrMai ^ •ar**’""—» T'W.v*- rm . 


cftfolly to the dregs, and paid tto^infeit dfyifliiflp 
add an untimely end. The whole .»tory,,b.ll^;i® 
e and«jto na, in these more : tfies^ ; d»J»», rit v.O«gl^ 
picture of tho fearful sunfl 
ere the Sun .of fiighteotoaes* to* trlasa With to* 

- Clachde Lorraine, the prince of lepd ^ p e fo si fry e r 
sup and dry, woodand,vr.etor, | ‘ - 




glorious and all beautiful, M 
to commemorate oho of tip' 




she went forth to -I 

plaos. ■ :■ 
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EY (YORKSHIRE*) 


......— -_„ .1 toIhsOrderof Be:;ediotipo Monks, 

*tttW*>aiided ill HtfT by Henry do Lacy, aUdrman knight, 
M«i» «f tb» A|f% inonopf those picturesque situations 
ttIM.sb'iiAnilfWro'tw in fbe-Vgp and diversified leeway of 
•'-'Wp “ Fathers” seetaw have had a keen eye ft* the 
MwtWui , it Well as a keen appreciation of creature comforts, for 
toepWt *p«ka truly,, they knpw the flavour of good trine, and 
<mi}d pm doflaqe upon the merits of a cook as men having au- 
ttmrity.iu ®jeb ttfcttdrs, But* eschewing all scandal and gossip, 

£ ' ..hihk these old friars haVs, with all their faults, deserved 
! of <h«lr country in having kept altvo tho lovo of art, and 
^Mhag bequeathed to later generation- legacies so rich in beauty 
gmd so fall of hietasio reminisoences as the thousand hoary rums 
pt§t are Scattered ever tho length and breadth of the tlnited King. 
Ana,* Xfght may the turf seat upon their bones' They’ did well, 


and others may perhaps have penetrated to the shady beauties of 
“ sweet Innisfellen,” which no visitor ever left without^heartily. 
echoing the seithnent of the departed poet-* 4 * 

“Bovr fair thou art 1st others tell, * « 

To Hel how fair shall long be mine I” 

These abbeys too have still anothef data upon our intmest. 
Throughout the British islands they were for* many a year the 
only refuge of tho conquered and oppressed rase. Once within 
the oonvent gate, the cowl and the monastic vows removed the 
stain of Saxon blood and stayedthe violence of the Herman soldier. 
Ob, how many weary hearts, pining for loss of home and kin. 
dred, mourning over a brother's dr a father's murder, or a lister*a 
unrevenged insult, sought peace, which the arorld could not give, 
witiiui thoso grey old y nil 
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when wearied with tho "toils and fardels” of lift, to choose a 
SpA bleated in sun and soil and station, in which to end their 
qhfotftvd in peace and obscurity Can we blame them, if when 
diS^usted with the' hideous moral aspect of the dark ages they 
-tfirhed pore frfndly to nutung evet hi autiful tfhd ever new, lad 
teWr (tiro thst’noHght around thoir peaceful abode should remind 
t&iSwfts hfenbnees or deformity of th| crimes and follies ofi 
WwWAt iWriii iHthcmt f Be this as it may, this much is cer- 
tsioftiiat seldom it an abbey found where Vhe eve of an artist 
Wma^not live p dwell upon tho surrounding scenery. It is 
ttm&sssto' ctar instances m. support of our position. Many of 
«fcrtrsa0s»h«*a doubttessgmaedjinrmptuwe uponthe sained wails 
idr^Ssjb’ ’ Hateose," und doubtHm some by moonlight; f*w« 
tp(but let W hope the number is inoreteing) have wait 
through the Bern Churches in the secluded valley of 

jh^-w * 

. “By th? Ink* wiiose goomy share, 1 

■' fibylsrirnefar warbler o'eri" * k t 


A rlitmo jn rune'll 

I What Nature had beautified, Ktligion t> -k jobsisbion of, and 
snmtiflod and gathered into hoi quu t mating places tin down- 
| tioadonand tilt’conquered The torn in wliuh the hohest and 
I highest aspirations of our nature manifested themselves m’those 
da k and troublous days were doubtless wanting m tiutli and 
light, but they u ore not on that account lues beneficial, and wo 
must all confess won wonderfully adapted to the want* of the* 
times # 

' 'When the need of these asylums w as gone, in England at least 
they it.ll and perished. Homy VIII swept them all away, and 
| Kirkslall Abbey anongst the net, but there is enaugh of archi¬ 
tectural beauty and historic interest still lingering around ovary 
one of them to well repay a visit • 

Our tngravmg is taken from one of tumor’s best paintings. 
Of the artijt or hi* stylo wo shall here tty nothing, as Ws hope 
shortly to present our readers with a portrait of him; atul a 
memoir is in preparation which wilt embrace all that can U M& 
Of his esroer and excellenae in hit profession, - k ■ 
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•R, THE AWUCA'flOX of WATER AS* A PRIME M0V&R ,OF 
' ■ ■ , MACHINES. ' ' . '' • 

Tn&terni jlydrodynaiMcs has been mod by tunny good authors 
A# synonymous with (he term, hydraulics. There is, howover, 
n Very ramsiderable difference between them; and it is advisable, 
in the present advanced stale of science, to render that difference 
Subservient to the useful' purpose of classification. The tern 
hydraulics, in its original and strictjneatiiug, signifies the theory' 
and practice of the motion of water through pipes; and is gene¬ 
rally applied to the art of raising water by mechanical means. 
Tbo term hydrodynamics, on thoa other hand, strictly signifies 
wakr-pnwer, and is generally and properly applied to the theory 
and practice of the motion of water when need no a prime merer of 
'machinery. 'Willi the use of the latter term in its proper moan¬ 
ing and application the ancients appear to have been unac¬ 
quainted , and, in fact, tho science itself is ’almost entirely of 
modem origin. Tho machines in which water is employed as a 
prime mover, may he divided into two groat classes: first, those 
in which the water acts only by its weight in producing an 
alternate Vortical motion, er a continued rotary motion j and 
second, those in which tho water acts both by its weight 
and its impulse, or produces a continued rotary' motion in a 
wheel. * 

in the first class of machines are pin l. 

included thijce in which water is 
hniomnl orteo working harm by a 
weight to be raised, or a mas3 of any 
kind to bo *put in motion. Tiers, 

• in fig, t,u bucket is made to descend 
by the weight of water it contains,' 
and to iisoen'l by a counter-weight 
whim emptied. The length of tbo 
descent, and, of oourso, the height 
to will oh a given weight *may be 
raised, will correspond to the height of the reservoir which 
supplies tho bucket with wider above the level to which 
it descends and is emptied of ilp contents. Tim counter- weight 
shay be attached to a pump-rod, and the throe employed to raise 
the pump will then replace the Weight to be raised by the weight 
of the water in tho bucket. A machine similar to this was 
contiived by Mr, Surges:it, (If Whitehaven, in 1301, and was 
erected at Irton Hall. 

Fig. 2. Again, fig, 51 represents a similar 

apparatus, with double action. In 
this machinu, while one vessel is 
emptying itself another Is being filled, 
so that both the ascent and descent 
of th« buckets are rendered avail¬ 
able for the production of motion. 
The alternato motion of the work¬ 
ing imam, in rids apparatus, may be employed directly in the 
working of pumps for the raising of water to on elevated lcffu l, 
or in the production of n prime mover fof the operations of a 
manufactory, a mill, Sa:. 

Tho .simplest form of apparatus of Fir 3.' 

the preceding description is i-epr - 
aunied in. fig. 8, where the water falls 
alternately into one of two eompsrt- 
.,merits into iprhioh the moveable rescr. 

Voir or bucket u divided. „ 

Thu Apparatus exhibited in figs. 1 
and T,.nitty be transformed into more 
convenient machines by lengthening 
■the sides of the bucket to the height of 
tta fall, or the difference between the upper and lower levels, 
rendcriup them fixed, and thy bottom moveable, So as to move 
up and down in the interior like a piston in a cylinder. 
Machines of this description are not well adapted tot lowtfalla 
of'Wtttor. . . 

' -The c cm strut,tinn Qf w.iiec-pceesTire engines, in wJdoS* water 





■ praises, on ' A' 'piston Mated of. ■ |#aaosW IMkkid®' 

The single water* pressure engine, is itSpritoOBtttd' ^fi /fig.'’A 


tlis machine- 


,«g. 4.; 'triton h'pistodf'WcrimljAVtjfJit^ S 

S toe swim ■„ 

IMiat ffbww 4«‘ 'altoMwnfioly • I! 

pressure: of'« ocdumn -cif wntistif, : k>ii^iHi^tbedl", 

.in a tiMf andjclwrvod fym9$Hftptemtt: 
When the large 

top of-its coursop'it :ii".*sst«bl:tb'v^filtio 
primitive position AsigWl ‘ 

whilst the water which filled tho oyBodety 
or put the piston to malft-nyescapcs finely ' 
into the lower reservoir. ‘Vf " .^M. ■' 

Tho construction of'the double water- 

_ pressure engine renders the counterweight’ 

unnecessary. Tho action of the subsidiary 
n ‘ pistons put aitornately the upper and losCwr,' 1 
ri faces of tho largo ptstqn in ccmimsm- 
t cation, with tho column of-;.##ter.:teMb!t 
| is connected with the jjpper reservoir. . • 

* * By placing tho cylinder TorticttHy -in 

this machine — a plan adopted for facility of construction— 
there is a loss on tbo height of the fell wqurrolont to the 
length of the cylinder. But sueli machines arc only employed in 
eases where the fall of tho water is yory considerable, and where 
this loss is, consequently, of small importance, Tho first idea of 
the water-pressure engine appears to be due to Belitor, who pro¬ 
posed it in 1789, About ton yuan afterwards it wns first put in 
operation in the mines of Schomnits, in Hungary, After a 
period of other thirty years, Itoiohenbasih, A oslulitotod. engineer, 
erected and employed eleven engine* of this description l» toe 
raising of wator-ftmn the salt-mined of Bavaria, in toe Tyrolese 
Alps. One of them, tliat of Ilisang, raise*! the water »t'» stogie 
jot to th» height of 1,108 feet. In 1831, Id- Juncker, a Trench* 
engineer and dirootor of tbo minus of Poullaouen and Hublgoat; 
in Brittany, ereeutod, on tbo same principle, the Urgent and 
tiio finest hydraulic machine in h'ranec. Tor the details 
and the description of this machine, the reader is referred to 
tho authm's own account, in the Annelgs dee Mines, tom. yiii.v 
183ft. 

The machine called Koria, described * Jig, s. 
under tbo bead of kydrauiies, being in- /V 

verted as to tbo operation of the' water, Hto 
will become a hydrodynamical machine, 
as represented in fig. S, where an endless ^LV^toVJLJ 
cliain, furnished with buckets, revolves * 

on two druma placed vertically .above tgj , . A 

each other, nnd communicates motion tgjf < — 1 

from either for any .required purpose, . (Pit .. A 

Tho loss of power,arising frmp friction Jos ■ t' ■' 
and the rigidity of tho chain is too groat. 'Pjl * A 

to admit of tho useful application of this - Aft : - ■ :ly Sr 

kind of machine, except in vary panqllar * *A 

situetiohs. * , 

,Tho inclined noria, furnished witli tpa!Q qJH j \ 

float-boards, and moving in a dose yOfr 

mill-courae, has also boon proposed as a 
means of obtaining tbc application of , -V 

.water-power ; but this arrangement has all the inconventenCssof 
to® preceding machine, without^ increasing, any at its ad¬ 
vantages. ' 

, Fig. fl. in to* seoond, 1 

“ . * . *> • consisting chiefly. - %|m>rep» sj|a, ■ 

. 1 ^ yUb&y.. " there a*s, several ymtoldtoj Jfff ’ ' 

I \ '/Y pr-oaeed to faatijp ta 

S water- im the under -it^^^^^^ ■ 

■ vanes, end moves. ia* miU,'«hjMf« msa: . 
or less contracted, according to . 

quantity of watear whichi« eJ^oyofi, A-’sAA A-'A ■ 


• 1® produce tha '.%M«t'v 

: - .;«&&% af*ct, tfcifc -rtiskitf of tor flpatrhoted* qf an ufoiWaM l 
Water* wbM ii» bjjly *boi*t fottt^enth* of the Telocity of 

too stoerna, and:, that «Veh then thee useful effect is duly about 
one-third «f-tlnt which ia dpo to the height of thg&U. The 
•jjiliH Vf(lrf»a!fei>*|^aWjdoBfti»d in a mfii-Cbufoo whtolfdaietJy 
a.dapih sufficient to pnut the stream of . 

■ '■&$» '#too«t.producing the greatest * 


.-The focilby with which as undershot wheol onshe constructed 
otra low fiill of water, and the small expense required for con¬ 
struction md. repair, hare induced some engineers of .modem 
times to endeavour to improve this species of machine. Accord¬ 
ingly, M, Puncelet, in 1825, presented-to the Institute of France 
a memoir poneemfog an improvement in the construction of 
littderslust wheels, which nearly doubles their useful effect. This 
machine, which it reproaanted in fig. 7, is composed of a wheel 
*with circular ftmWwards, and a shrouding, like that of overshot-* 
whsols, to prevent the escape'of the water by their sides. Tha 
roseryoir Or trough which contains the head of water, and the 
channel or mill-course, are also constructed so. that the vein or 
etreaia «f water which issues from the aperture in the sluice 
shall strike the'float-bowds as near as possible to the plaoe of the 
v*M eentranta, ompoint where tho contraetion of the jot takes 
place- Tins Species of wheel is particularly useful in low falls of 
about five feet and under. Tho form Pig. 7,' 

of the curve, adapted to any particular 
fall and sine of wheel, ia easily deter- 

mined by drawing a perpendicular /y\ f ! 

from tho surface of tho water in tho iV Y V\1 j 

mill-course at the point where it is to h- : 

meet the outer circumferoueo of the * X,. y ] 

wheel,, and from tjte point where this 

perpendicular meets the inner cireum-' i 

feranob of tho ring of shrouding, do- " "'“vSVmmi} 

. scribing ait arc of a circlo between both circumferences, with 
radius equal to its distance from the surface of the water, this 
will'givb tho form and direction of the curve for each float-beard 
■ round toe wheel. 

w Tho next species of water,-wheels nre those (slit d breast-wheels, 
in which the water is discharged at, or nearly opposite tho ex¬ 
tremity of their horizontal diangiters; and the mill-courso is con¬ 
structed in tho circular form adapted to tho size of the quadrant 
or are of toe whod,. which moves in it by joint effect of tho 
impulso and too weight of the water on the float-boards. In tho 
‘oonjgWlction of breast-wliocls, the water is allowed as little play as 
possible, so that its weight may have its duo effect ia that part of 
the fofl which is abstracted from jjio whole height, in order to 
Fl g ,-g, form the circular mill-course. Ex- 

\ . 4jl_y . periment has proved that tho uso- 

• If tut affect, of such machines varies 

gat; “wT /I. from four-tenths to five-ninths of that 

due to tho whole, height of tho fall, 

‘ tefl r ^ Jr* that it increases in proportion as 

1 II too discharge of tho water is taken 

nearer too level of the reservoir; Fie-8 I 
■ represents tho breast-wheel, where the 

W&ter tt-,,discharged from an aperture in tho sluice exSctly 
-.apposite too horizontal diameter of tho wheol. 

^.’dachtes’Where the breast-wheel receives too discharge of water 
.b^fteyibat^hoqfds « Fig. 9* • 

% bi#y%,ill#litibbji*a*; and by making, them of apeh « forin'a*. 
to .rstedni'tob watflr hi long as possible before they reach the 
vertical position; or by making toe circular nfifi-eourse ®f*ucb 


a fbrm that little or no water can, eettos ftf toeir |idcs,.if toby 
age constructed without sliroudmg. Tfte ; nsefej’eBfect of such 
machines is experimentally found to vary from |hree^£fths .to 
throe-fmfttos of that duo to the height ef toe toll. They 
may be made to act with very different velocities without 
producing »- usefril effeot differing sensibly from tho maxi¬ 
mum, They are chiefly advant%eous fr>r jails varying in 
height fr-oft 5 feet to 6 feet; for larger falls they are too 
heavy, because their radius must be at least pquol to toe height 
of toe toll. ■ : ' 

The most common and most vatuabfc species of water-wheel is 
that denominated the overshot wArelpwhich to" itB simplest form 
is hut the; Persian wheel inverted; that is.ho^ang the water dis¬ 
charged into its buckets nt toe top, instead of being loaded with 
it at the bottom. By this rileans, too water acts by its weight 
during nearly the whole height or descent of the fall. In* ton- 
ordinary construction of overshot wheels, too buckets are made 
of toe form represented in flg. 10; being a scries of float-boards 
bent at orio-thiidof their»i-adial distance botween toe inner and 
outer civeumferenees of the shrouding, at an anglo varying from 
110 dog. to 118 deg., according as too wheels vary from IS feet 
Pjg, jo. t° 40 feet in diameter. The shrouding, 

B which cnnsi.-.(s of three rings of wood 

or metal, two flat, one being plow! 
j|v on each side of tho series of florl- 
£M\ hoards, and one circular behind thorn, 
thus forming them into actual buckets, 
=aBU may bo dispensed with, if there ho 
JjpfyA obundaneo of water and a low fall; 
y provided also tho niiU-uMtee be oireu- 
l| lar and as eoutraetod,as possible. When 
.Mum there is little water ami a high toll, 
then tho use of buckets becomes indispensable. The useful effect 
of these machines may ho generally estimated at four-fifths of 
that, due to toe head of water. 

Besides friction, it is evident that there is a considerable loss of 
water from too buckets after thoy reach toe position of toe hori¬ 
zontal diameter of tho wheel; and these'cause# alone will suffi¬ 
ciently account for toe loss of one-fifth of the useful effejtof tho 
moving power. According to this estimate, it will be found that 
a reservoir which discharges 1,200 cubic feet of water per minute, 
on an ovorshot water-wheel, with a toll ’of 30 feet, produce# a 
useful effect equivalent to that of a Boulton and Watt steam- 
engine of fit horse-power. Of course, the useful effect of auy 
other overshot water-wheel, whofe the discharge per minute and 
toe height of the fall are given, may bo calculated from this re¬ 
sult by tho rule of compound proportion. 

Models of two overshot water-wheels, each of 140 eorso-power, 
40 feet in diameter, add 1’2 feet in breast, were exhibited % toe 
Oiyatal Palace, by the Devonshire Groat Consolidated Company; 
and are now deposited in tho Museum of Practical Gaology. 
These wheels pump the water from the mines of tho company 
near Tavistock in tho county of Devon, and ore supplied by water 
brought from tho river Tamar at tho distance of two miles. Tho 
one works a set of pumps which discharges 80 gallons of water 
pot- stroke from a dmith of 680 feet, and the other 08 gallons pet- 
stroke from a depth of 360 feet. 

Horizontal water-wheels, with vertical axes, have'also been ' 
employed as a means of transmitting water-power to machinery 
for useful .purposes, especially on very limited falls; lrat they 
have been found generally to produce a useful effect which was 
only one-third of that duo to the moving power. To machines of 
this description, differing from each other very mmsidcraWy in 
toe details of their construction, the French have given the 
general name ot’Turbine; but they are all constmeted-with a 
vortical axis, and float-boards, sometimes plane, but usually 
curved, which are put in motion by the action of a fluid.vein-or 
Stream, which enters info their interior, and fs discharged 
at their exterior circumference, or conversely, Tho Useful 
effect of turbines was raised b$ M. Burdin, from one-toird. 
to about throe-fourths of that due to ftie moving power, by 
adopting if construction proposed by ,M. Korda, and represented 
1» flg.il, iu vertical and horizontal section. * , .' 

(Oontinmtl on page 208.) • 
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CURIOUS CUP IN'NIELLO, PRESERVED IX THE BRITISH MU.S&UM. 

Ths remarkable cap, of which wo give an engraving, is tmed 
to the fifteenth century, lbs substance is silver; the base, the 
upper border of this cup, tho lower.border of the l»d- tho flower, 
and the attauetto which surm*unts it, aro gilded 1 u 


lowed by Bpeoio Balderri, a goldsmith of Florence, who, accord¬ 
ing to Vasari, omployod the eminent artist Sandro Botticelli, to 
design flit mm, | 


Its 

total height is about three feet. Tho figures with* 
whteh it is adorned, appear to bo entirely fanciful. 
For a long time it was the property of the noble 
family of Van Bukeiliout, WGio made a present of it to 
the sculptor Calmiia, who executed the stntue of dolin' 
Von Eyck which i* in the Academy of Avis at Bruges. 
Tho widow of this artist sold it to a gentleman, Mr. 
Eenry Farror, who afterwards disposed of it to tiro 
British.Museum fur llie sum oi filloO. 

The manner of its execution is worthy of particular 
notice. In tho fifteenth contury, and even long be¬ 
fore, it was the practice to decorate the church and 
other plate with works in niello, which were designs 
hatched with a steel point 
in gold or silver, then 
engraved with the burin, 
and run in while lint, 
with a composition called 
niello —nn Italian term, 
deiivcd from tho Latin 
nigelhm , from the com¬ 
pound of silver, lead, 
copper, sulphfr, and bo¬ 
rax, which was easily 
. fusible, being of a black 
colour. The superfluous 
part of this niello which 
remained above the fiwr- 
l'uee oftbe plate was then 
rubbed off with scrapers,. 
and cleaned away "ith 
pumice - stone, leaving 
the engraved design on 
tlio -plate, with all the 
eftset of print. 

Remarkable as this pro¬ 
cess was, there arose out 
of it another, incalcula¬ 
bly mono so. Jt became a 
practice for artists, wlm 
wished to preserve their 
designs, to take impres¬ 
sions of their plates with 
earth, ever which liquid 
sulphur was poured, and 
from which, when cold, 
the earth was removed. 

But, llaso Finigiiorra, a 
goldsmith and sculptor 
of Florence, uml a pupil 
of tho celebrated Ma¬ 
saccio, about tho middle 
of the fifteenth century, 
earned the process still 
further, for with a mix¬ 
ture of soot pud oil ho 
filled the cavities of the 
engraving ho had made, 
asa preparation fin-niello, 
and by pressing damp pa¬ 
per upon it with a roller, 
obtained impressions on 
the paper, having os Vast 
sari says, “Vonivatfo 
eome disignate di penn*” 

— all tho appearance of 
drawings done with a 
pan. Fiuiguarra was fifi- 



Tbo aits are generally to he traced to a humble 
i, and in tlieso, works in niello often discovering 
we recognise the cradle Of that of en- 
coppcr, to which engraving on steel has 
; lasl few years succeeded. Tn the earliest 
__— Ihis kind, tlio line! produced wore com¬ 
paratively rude and nnmepnin§, andhad nothing mure 
to recommend them than their merely representing a 
particular sort of markings, or slight hatchings with a 
pen, without, any apparent degree of execution or ex¬ 
pression. Jt was not l<mg,^towovcr, before this inci¬ 
pient art. became indebted to tho elegant etchings ot 
the great masters in painting, ns well uh to their draw - 
ings in pen and ink. It acquired accuracy and to»to from 
the drawingsof ltafiiudie, 

Michael Angelo, and 
1 .onnardo da Vinci, which 
eoumdjfseurs of our own 
time have seen and 
admired. Some of ihoso 
by Da A’inei were 
hatched in a square and 
delicate manner, with 
n white fluid oil dark- 
eoloureil paper; while 
those ot* Michael An¬ 
gelo end Baffin He in- ■' 
elinc d more te tin’ lo¬ 
zenge, in black or brown 
ii.lv. They even ear¬ 
ned this style of hatch¬ 
ing with the pencil into 
their pictures, some tif 
which adorn the Vnti- . 
can, and nito the famous 
cartoon-'., which arc the ' 
glory of our own pic- 
tme gallery at Hampton 
Court.; and by the per¬ 
severing application of 
the graver, the art has 
been advancing to the 
present period. 

When compared with ■ 
painting, it appears hut 
of recent invention, 
beiryj coeval only with 
the* art of printing. 
Like it, it possesses the 
power of .multiplying 
indefinitely, tho produc¬ 
tions of talent and ge¬ 
nius, and in ono respect 
its power to greater, for 
the lanffhlipt of en¬ 
graving |s, universally 
known. It is for us te 
rojoida in the immense 
‘power that it now pos¬ 
se ssesj and te avoid the 
error pointed out by.' 
«r Laid Baton, When ho 
-•*.. said : lt We are to8 prone 
to pass thoso ladders, 
by which tho arts are 
reared, and generally 
towrefioct all the merit 
to tho lUt pew per¬ 
former." 







Tirwextraordinaiy work is a very successful imitation of some and since, in 1860 and 1861, at the Palais Royal. On (be first 
of those whlohappeared at thd revival of art in the middle ages [ occasion it>waa not as much noticed os it has since been. The 
It was first exhibited at one of the Expositions at Paris, in 1849, [ oentrttl jury appears t? have fully appreciated its merits. Their 
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report may furnish some idea of thq labour and difficulty 
attendant on its execution. It has been made after models of 
M. J»#n Feuchcqo and under his direction, in chased silver, to 
the absolute exclusion of costing or any other of tho processes 
heretofore usually otnploycd. Tbo silver has been moulded like 

e ar plaster, and the success of the attompt has hoen trium- 
t No figures in high rolifiT could be executed with greater 
boldness, and, at the same time, with greater, chastcncss. The 
whole group is composed of not loss than forty separate pieces. 
Each of those was moulded separately, but of course from time 
to time compared and rcduoetf into harmony and helping with 
i tho others; and in this lay tho great diflfeulty of tho work. All 
t&c fingers arc Hollow, but .each hand is composed at ten or 
twelve pieces. In labour requiring such delicacy and minute¬ 
ness, of course a great deal in tho chafing depends on a careful 
■ preparation of the metal by tho goldsmith. The group is in¬ 
tended as an ornamental centre piece for a dinner-table. It 
represents tho terrestrial globe girt round by the zodiacal band, 
and surmounted, by figures of Ceres, fiiacchus, and Yonus. 
Ceres carries a sheaf of com ou her shoulder, and holds some 
heads of ripo poppies in her right hand, llaochus cavrios tho 
Thyrsus In his right hand, and a goblet in his left. Love is 
perched on the loft shoulder of Venus, and her right hand is 
playing ivitli the apple awarded her by Tons. Around tho globe 
fly four little genii ■ one carries a lyre, unothcr two torches, 
another the horn of plenty, and the fourth a bow and arrows. 
The earth is supported by four Titans, two male and two female 
torsos, each ending in the tail of a reptile. Those rest on piles of 
rocks representing chaos, and personify the vices and disorders 
which reign in the world. The genii are figurative of tho evils 
of war and the blessings of pence; and tho three figures on the 
top symbolise the higher active principles of nature, pleasure, 
beauty, and utility. 

The border of fruits and fields around tho pedestal is executed 
with surprising delicacy, and would have done credit to Benvenuto 
Oelliui. 

8 1£ A D O \V 8. 


Cowenn, when describing bis “Winter Morning Walk,” and 
alluding to the sun, points out an effect which many of our 
readers have verified •- - 

-•' ms slanting ray * 

glides Ineffectual down the snowy vale. 

And tinging all with Ids own rosy hue, 

From every herb mid many a apiry blade 
Stretches a limgtli of shadow o'er the field. 

Mine, spindling into longitude immense, 

In spite of gravity find eqge retnark. 

That. 1 myself am hut a fleeting shade. 

Provoke* me to a smile. >Vilh'eyc askance 
, 1 view tho niuseulae-proieulioneil limbs 

Transformed to a lean shank. Tho shape loss fair. 

As they designed to moek me, at my side 
Take stop for stop: and as I near approach 
The cottage, walk along tile plastered wall. 

Preposterous sight 1 the legs without the man." 

Tho present paper is intended to follow one on the “ Ele¬ 
ments of Ilosign,’’ and another ou “ J'orspeetivo,” Shadows 
being regarded in connexion with (hem both. 

To show forcibly to tho render tho power of shading in giving 
form to objects, let us make throe oireles iu a row (fig. 1), and 
underneath them, three ethers of tho same aias. The intro¬ 
duction of shadows Will now, produce a startling effect. The 
first of the lower row becomes, by a little shading, a rounded 
concavity ; the second a circular indentation, with a flat bottom; 
the third a round ball. When those are compared with their 
' outlines ^bove, tfto power of shadow will not fail to be appru- 
oiatotl. • ' 

Khidows aro formed l|| an opaqde body platted in the direction 
of a luminous ray. It iney bo said that the rays of light which 
emanate from the sun are jaralli'l to one another, Die sun being 
so far distant that it is impossible to appreciate their actual eon- 
. vergonoc, ■ „ ' * 


As to tho artificial light of a lamji, the toys bei|g>e*,y Short, 
their convergence is very sensible. It follows from henoe that 

Fig. 1. 



the light of tho sun changes very little‘the form of objects, 
whilst, on the contrary, artificial light sometimes produces 
strange forms. 

When the sun is in the horizon, the shadows nro almost inch'd- ; 
nilely extended. As it rises tho shadows dimmish in ioogth, 
until, when it has reached to", tho half of a rigid, angle, the 
iongth of the shadows is equal to the light of the object which 
projects them. 

Artificial light follows the same law as that just pointed out, 
with tin’s difference—that tho shadows increase as tho light 
approaches tho opaquo body, and assume a eotii'rtJ form, the 
apex of the cone touching the luminofts point. 

After these explanations, the following rule is easily deduced . 
That the shadows of straight lines parallel to itufit other, mul the 
perspective appearances of these shadows, meet in tho same acci¬ 
dental points. 

AVe \t ill now give the sululinn of three most useful problems — 
when the lieht is in the plane of the picture, w iu n it is behind it, 
and when it is in front of it.— 

.Suppose the son 
in tho plane of the 
picture (fig. t!) : hi 
is the direction of 
one of its rays: to 
find the shadow pro¬ 
duced by tho opaque 
body k off a hori¬ 
zontal plane. Tho 
rays being parallel to 
one another through 
the points o u, dyaw 
C II A geometrical parallels 

to the ,ay l I, prolonging A u as far as the intersection of tho ray, 
o c. From v draw the linos v ty v x, v h, ns. ft c will be the 
shallow produced. “ 

Tiffin, when tho Fifi. *. 

suit is in the piano 
of the picture, the 
direction of the 
shadow of a ver¬ 
tical hate on q 
horizonff 1 ground 
is a \jne parallel to 
the horizon, and 
the ray. passing 
through tho ex-, 
tromity of this vor¬ 
tical line determines the length of (lie ah add w. 

The sun being behind the picture Hg, 8), the direction of. the 
sbadotr of a vortical lino has, as its vanishing point, file foot, of 
tho porpcndicular, let fall from the Centre of tho sun on 
horizontal line; and the luminous ray issuing from the mao 
centre, and pasidng through the extremity, ojf,4he vc*ti«d. 1}W>, 
determines the length of the *h«4«w. 4 ' 
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/;%«( ,;■' '/'..»*•«, * 

frife&ditbe »$»tater, 11 ’ ■■, ,»$j[ 8 ’. 

the operation is to be , , . >///■ 

reversed (tig. 4 ). /J 

TJie .form end di- " .✓# ft j 

rent 1<)0 of shadows // l 

produced by the son /J / 

may also bo shown in // j 

the following way:— ■ - --_/ /.. / .J t 

Find the angle of tho • f I /,.,// 

■ sun’s elevation, and "'A \ / 

draw parallols in that' ’ \ / 

direction front all the • \ /'il® 8 i/ 

points that determine \ / 

tite fern of the dark \ / ", * - - > 

side of tho body, 

.The proosss is ^11 us- ’. 

traled by fig. 15 . T,ot A ami r. ho any two figures on wish h 
tho light full 3 parallel to the plane of the pnrsprit : vi>, and in the 
direction of tho lines a and » draw the liio-s t, 2 , 3 , and 4 , 
fig. 5. . 


* '■ * 




m 




! i 


pfirnlU*! to the horizon, and m*vtiii«j llie line* s in 1 nntl 2, im«l 
the linofl s in 3 and 4 ;* join 1 2 and V* i, and tin* four-sided span** 
i) and n are. the shadows mjinml. 

When light lulls at an au^lr*, it nunc difficult 1i> delermine 
the shadow. If it. fall forward, if enlarges* if limit ward, if 
diminished; but the vamaliing }>'»jnt at which «lu* light come/ 
into the picture or gwa out of it at the back maybe f.mnd by 
setting off the tangents of tho an«h‘*. » 


* • 1 

i 

j 


divgrgo or spread, so tho light which is reflected leave* the , 
surface, of the reflecting body at tho same angle at whioh it fell* . 
upon it. Home the principle, the angle of reflection is eifual to 
tho angle iff incidence, 

Accordingly, shadows produced by natural light fall all in the 
Biimo direction; but when tho light comes from a § small painty " 
such ns tho flame of a lamp or candle, the shadows fell all around 
it, while tlioy are still ou those Bides of objects which arc oppo¬ 
site to tho light. , 

When tho illuminating body is less than that which causes 
the shadowy the shadow Increases tn breadth as it is farther from 
tin: body, and also «# its hmly is nearer to the light. When the I 
luminous body is larger, the shadow diminishes; and when tUb * 
bodies are at very great 'distances from each other, the shadow 
continues for some space Nearly of tho same breadth. 

Tho form of the shadow depends on tho position of the surface 
whereon it falls, and also on that of the body which gives the 
light. If the surface on .which the shadow falls bo parallel to 
tho body that throws*iHo shadow, the shadow wifi bo similar to 
that body. Tf tho body stand perpendicular on levc»l ground, 
the length of tin: shadow will ho to the height of the object 
which throws it, us radius to the co-tangent of tho elevation of 
the luminous body above the lioriaon; and if the ground on 
which the shadow falls he sloping, the shadow will ho lengthened 
u hen tin: slope is downward from the object, and shortened when 
the slope is upward. The proportion may, therefore, he remem¬ 
bered by the following rule : the whole length of the shadow will 
he as the < e-tangent of the angle which the light makes with the 
surface on which the shadow falls. 

Another fact is also observable: no hesitation a .raid ordinarily 
be fed' in milking the remark, “I sen tho sun shining cm that 
house.ar ideally as possible,” and j-ut it would not be correct. 
Mot n tingle ray can be inn which passes from the sun to the 
house, and a.i no ray* eftu lie seen by the spectator but those 
which outer his eyes, it is the rays which are reflected by the 
house to him, and not these which proceed from the sun to the 
houi-c that ci e actually visible. It may he naked, indeed, “Why, 
then, dees one side of the bouse appear to be in sunshine and 
the other in the -hade : For if I cannot see the sun’s rays upon 
if, the whole of tho bouse should appear in shadow.” 

licit thi answer is easy. That side of the house on which the " 
sun chines reflects mine vivid and luminous rays than the side 
with h is in shadow, fur the latter it. illuminated only by rays 
reflected upon it by other objects ; these lays are, therefore, in-ire 
u-lUcU-i before they roach tltc sigMftancl aa light is more or loss 
ahsr.ilied by the bodies it falls on, ovoiy time a ray is reflected 
its intensity is diminished. 

There is ctilt a kind of shadow of which wo have not spoken, 
it is that which is styled by artiste iierHenlai. An accidental 
shadow in a picture is one tho cause- of which is invisible, ns 
that of clouds when they lly over a landscape, or^ho shadow of a' 
tree* or a building when not iprluded. in the picture. This kind 
of shadow is of great value on many occasions, as giving dis¬ 
tinctiveness and force to & picture which would, otherwise look 
flat and Lame. 


Tho gcnoralfprincipliaou which artificial light casts shadows 
may he found from fig. 8. a is tho candle, n tho' shaded- of the 
table, n and S the shadow ou the floor and trail by tho object o, 
r the shadow of an object projecting from tho same wall, i> 
the shadow of an object projecting rfiftn opposite wall, and 
ll and I aro shadows of objects projecting, downwards from tho 
roof or ceiling. . 

But while direct ljjjfit comes frpn.n luminous of shining body, 
whether natural or artificial, there is What is called r$flerieil' 
light, or that which finst fells on the surface of some bodj*wh : ch. 
Is not luminous, and is then thrown back from that on other 
bodies. , Now, here some important differences a *e to he observed. 
As 'direct'nfttutel.ljglrt proceeds in straight lines parallel to eaeh 
other, and light front an artificial source prooedds in rays that 


ikon run sex gold. 

Avstuta possesses at Fisoncrx, in Styria, the most remarkable 
mine of iron in the world. ■ Thu mountain in which it is situated 
has been worked for more than 1,000 years. It is 2,840 feet 
high, and nearly five miles in circumference at its base. It is 
literally a mountain .of iron, the greater pA-tion of the mass 
being ore <>J' the liehest qualify.* There is a tradition of very 
long standing amongst tho niinois to the following effect.— 
When the harhoiians from the regions north of the Danube 
drove the Homans from Styria, tho Genius qf tho Mountains, ,. 
wishing to do tho new inhabitants a favour, said to them • 11 Will 
you have (.'old for one year,^Silver for twenty years, or Iron for 
ever !" Tho wise ancestors of tho Stjphms, who had just begem 
to learn (ho true relatin' valuo of theso metals, l)y finding that 
Their rude swords wore more than a match fur all thq^weiilth 
ofi the Homans, decided to aesmpt the latter, and thus their 
descendants have irog of the finest quality to the present time. 
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TUE UMJNOC&OR, AH KEEN IN THE MXil.OOH'AI. CARDENS, KBGKNt’h-EAUX. 


Unto very recently the rhinoceros was an animat hut rarely 
seen in Europe; and even npw hut lew have more than a very 
vague knowledge of its habits and physiology. Of its general 
appearance our engraving may serve to convey a very good idea. 
The head is furnished with a horq, growing from the snout, and 
sometimes three and a hajf feet long; the upper lip, which is 
long, ends in a point, and being very pliable, serves to collect tbs 
animal's food and convoy iftuits mouth. One pfthfy most remark¬ 
able thing* in connexion with it,, however, is the astonish¬ 
ing thickness and toughness of. jho. &Ujn, which hang* in' 


heavy folds over somh parts of tho hody, and ’possesses enfll- 
oieut resistive power to blunt the edgy of a sabrc.or flatten* 
musket-hall, ‘ ' , 1 

Instead of the long ivory teeth' which Ton* the tusks of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros has, besides his horn, two strong inoisi-ve. 
teeth iti each jaw. Thooo incisive teeth which the elephant has 
not, are placed at a great distance from' paoh other in th« jaws of. 
tho rhinoceros. The end of the tail is lilli 'tofcsOT the elephant, 
furnished with a tuft of large hrisjlcs VoryiSjKmid very solid. 
Huge ahd seemingly unwieldy as the rhinooS^s, he hah the 
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power of rtmnlng with great swiftness, aud possesses prodigious 
strength, so that though feeding on herbs, and of extremely peace* 
able disposition, he is, when roused, more than 'a match for 
any other animal. ~ 

Bht though' the rhinoceros is thus formidable *by nature, yet 
imagination has not failed to ctdd to its terrors. Its%oent it said 
to be most exquisite, and it is affirmed tliat it consorts with the 
tiger., 'It U reported also that when it has overturned a man or 
any other animal, it continues to lick the -flesh quite from the 
hone with its tongue, whtfi|vis extremely rough. Most of 
these foolish fancies have now; however, disappeared.before the 
increasing light of scientific research. 

The first rhinoceros oyer seen in Europe was that of which 
‘Pliny spooks ad having been presented by Pompey*to the Roman 
poopto. Aeeording to Dion Cassius, Augustus caused another 
to be killed i« the circfls when celebrating his triumph over 
Cleopatra. Strabo states that he Baw- ono at Alexandria, and has 
left a description of if, All those had but ono horn. In Tho 
reign of Domitian two tWo-homed rhinoceroses were brought to 
Rome, and figures of them were engraved upon medals struck at 
tho time, Some accounts have ’ coinc down to us of the im¬ 
portation 1 of some others under the Antomnos, Ileliogabalus, 
and Gordius III. Rut the. invasions of tho barbarians, and the 


the results of his investigation in the “ Philosophical Tran sac- * 
tions.” In 1818 another was exhibited in a strolling menjgerio 
at Paris, and was cloijply examined by Cuvier. That was the 
last which was seen on the continent until very recently, although 
they have been in English collections, for a considerable length of 
time. • 1 * . 

Although the rhinoceros’is now so rare in Europe, geologioa 
researches have - placed it beyond doubt that it was at one time 
very common. Fossil remains of it have been found in the earth 
is a great number of places. They .are -in fact almost as nume¬ 
rous as thSI of the elephant, with which they arc frequently | 
mingled and havo been Jound, not in the south of Europe onljq » 
but .away towards the extreme north. The first of these remains 
of which we can discover any positive mention are those which 
wore discovered at Canterbury in 1688 by some workmen en¬ 
gaged in sinking a well. It waii at first supposed that they 
belonged to the hippopotamus, but Grew proved this' view to be 
errunepns. a 

In 1751 a great quantity of bones was found Some distance 
below the surface iu thollartr Mountains in Germany, which from 
their appearance were supposed to havo belonged to the elephant. • 
The celebrated anatomist, Michel, having gono down to examine 
them, took one of the teeth with him to Paris, and compared it 
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troubles which Receded tho downfal of the empire, prevented 
any further attention from being bestowed ftpon curiosities of 
this kind. 

Upon the revival of learning and the extension of maritime 
discovery, a lively desire was awakened all over Europe to see 
the productions and animals of foreign countries. About this 
time, therefore, a rhinoceros was secured in India and forwarded 
to Emmanuel, king of Portugal, in' 1513, and was by bun pre¬ 
sented to the Pope, ifiit on the voyage* to Italy the ship was 
wrecked and all on board perished. A very imperfect Bkctch 
of, the specimen was sent from Lisbon to the celebrated* en- 
graver, Albert Diirer, who engraved it ^ and strange to say, 
.down to a Very recent dato Gris was tho* copy from which most 
of the representations of that animal in works on natural 
. history were taken. « 

ibgfia second waa captured &pd brought to England. In 
lifts and in 1741 two* others were exhibited in various pyts of 
Europe. In.l74t a very young into was placed in the menagerie 
it “Versailles,' andfif this Button speaks in his Supplepumls. It 
• fijiA in 1793;':..WUptr another young hie was brought; from 
' Ib&a, intended-menagerie at Vienna, but died at London 
■■■'flStott way, afidwrii ffissepted by'Mr; Thomas, Who published 


with those of a rhinoceros which was then being exhibited in that 
city. lie then proved in the most explicit manner by the samo 
method whieh has since been so successful in extending our 
knowledge of lost species in tho animal kingdom, that tho remains 
were those, of a rhinoceros. 

Twenty years after this discovery, a more extraordinary one 
still was made in Siberia, which was destined to remove all 
doubt upon the subject. A fossil rhinoceros, quite perfeot, even 
to its skin, was fonud in the month of December, 1771, on the 
.banks of tho Viluji, a liver which runs into the Lena, in 44° of 
north latitude. Tbo skin was covered with a thick coating of 
hair, thus showing its adaptation to a cold climate; as the 
only species with whieh wo ora at tho present day acquainted 
is found in the tropical regions, and lias the skin perfectly 
bare, it was thus clearly proved that a distinct species had 
in past ages inhabited tho regions bordering on the, poles, 
and had become extinct beyond tho memory of roam. It ia 
greatly to bo regretted that the skkl of thii individual •#&*; 
not preserved. , . 

Since then, various remains.have been discovered in various 
pafts of Europe, of some of which Cuvier in bis “ Reteisrohes -on 
Fossils” has given descriptions more Or lessminute. *' ' 4 - 
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trimming yoa mandarin bleevk in frivomte, 

f—.Tutting cottgp No, Ij'stoeJ shuttle and a 

jjuril%| 4 n. i 

.... ."Tbia trimming consists of scallop#, of which the edgo la formed 
$flff : 'a'**ries:of clusters of luaves in. tatting, with -wheels of tho 
- AsaioWork hi.the centre of edfh. Win leaves are formed of seven 
|v4obpk.'<if totting, and five of these go round each wallop. The 
f jrheol is ■ connected with the edging* by bars of button-hole 
stitch, done in the same tatting cotton, the button-hole stitch 
' being worked on two threads. \ row the same forms 

'' the foundation, and joins the scallops together. They are 
, attaohed'te the foundation at the edge of tho three first and 
three last loops'. Tho centre loop of the first loaf of one scallop 
Should just touch the corresponding’loop of tho last leaf of the 
naxt. ' 

peg TUB ScAMor.— On beginning the first loop, 

. . leave, about a yard of the thread, or more, if you can nmn- 

, age a long needleful. Thread thi» with a coarse sowing 

needle. " 

1st loop 22 double stitches, 1 pieot, 4 double, I pivot, 4- 


u,’ ry r T£Du?n;'uiyji;i T 


DEPARTMENT. 


7 . 

i-.sG* Mitf&kv 
; ■ : 

'!>, #j ■ ■■■\ v. 

with thehitodfc; jign. te tbio fast picot) « stitcide, j t. >* 
next; 18 riStches, make a pieet,*6 more, stake 
Now resume the Shuttle, A single cluster 'of Staves 
formed. ’ . ,f ■. ■>"* ..I.-.,. ■ 'V' 

1st loop of tho Sad and gll fugewing sets of lesriha s 4‘double 
stitches, join to tho last pioot < 5 8ff.n|| thread; 4 double, join to As 
noxti 7 Amble, join to ihe jEWrfAthe point of tho lairtlisif. 1 
7 double, 1 pioot; 4 double, £ pieot, 4 ’double. WflfW ifjtip 
tightly; do 4 button-hols stitchos on the threbd; make'a^iwtf’ 

1 more button-hole stitches. •' 

2nd loop: X 4 double, join to the corresponding picht etf t&h 
last loop, X twice. 7 double, joiufothe pioot ii the point lotto* ... 
6th*leaf of the last set; 7.double, 1 pieot, 4 double, ! pieot 
double.’ , . « • f; '<>- v f 

The five remaining loop*' to be done Uke’toow, o4Ltok 
sot. All the remaining sets like the 2nd. When finished bydy , 

6 form a handsome scalldp. When the lost of the seven in ’ , 
done, fasten off tlio needleful of thread, and break' riff that of 
tho shuttle, which also secure. Each scallop ij thus comploto 
in itself. ■ ' 



*»'«•> 


double. Draw up the loop tightly, and with the noedlo do 4 
button-hole stitches on the thread which connects the shuttle and 
loop’. Make a pioot, on the*Saino thread, and do 1 more button-, 
hole stitches. .• ' * 

findt 4 double stitches; join to the last pieot of the first loop, 

4 double atitohes; join to the nett pieot, 14 double stitches, 1 

■ pieot, 4 double atitobes, 1 pieot, 4 double. Draw up the limp 

■ -tightly.' Work on' the thread,, with the noodh', as after tho last 

hxip. ' 1 . v . 

. 3rd: IAk»2nd, After drawing it up work two buftoa-hoh). 
.; Witehba only cm the thread. 4 ». 

?. . dth^gad WntN): 4 double'stitches, join to thmlast picol; 4 
‘ double stifchcs, join to tho next; 20 double, 1 pioot, 4 double, 

1 pioot, 4'doufcle. .Draw it up, and do 2 button-hole atitohos 
wtth thonsedlt.*- ■. ‘ t , ' v 

iviSBii fttk fpA When drawn up, ,wk Aitftokga m to# 
tMH.- pais the needle through <ho pioot last nuato with the 
: , .; s iti)!dV » ?'jaid .'d»4nxah. .* • V. 

^.{'.■.Atbc'g.doubhyjoiato' 4%0 l»st jpioot, 4 double, joiia tbtoi.itogt'} 
piant, xtorfd douM^f pieot, 

*A. 

w«k A stifcbc* tw. ffi tofcs M 


7*# 1 ' 

Tim Wilmses.—Leave a needleful of thread,“as in mg edging. 

X 4 double stitelfts, 1 pioot, X twice, 7‘double, 1 pieot,? double, 

1 pieot, 4 double, 1 pioot, 4 double. Draw it up, and. work.6 
buttanlhole stitches on tho thread. , .. ■ 


2nd to fithlpop, including both: 4 double, join to last .jnoet, 4 
mble, X' 1 pieot, 7 double, x twice, 1 pioot, | do#de,tl ; pioet, 
Draw the loop up. 'Work- 8 button.hole atitebes'OB 


double, 

4 double, 
tho thread. 



Work 8 button-holo pitches ton--tho . <hr tod , aau H as top bf.- ; koih ; ;' 
ends. *, i ."'’•tT 

' TO'Mao up tb* Wmab TkA• g|Wh-paMSiigl#spIkkrLisfcwiill . 
paper, lined with glased caliee j place ,a crhasl '» fee- vemattk. pf 
eaoh scallop; work a mtfcili ihi.;ylfiib-;#C*ah Wk M H ... 
connect the border and njiSb 1 r \ 

hole stitch.'", 1 V *™'ff 7 

If this trimming bo' smed" fcr 
which ipte tEskeds®^ 
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■ If; 1 Vy "; t -''7—~-^t- " 7' ■■»' n —' iriH;-»vr, '— y ■; ■ i V * 1 "'’>•, ,'i~ r«"‘~’~i " T ~ T * ■ 

f.v7Bi9, ■ if**: I' :V'., • ' .. ^ 

■>;.■ ; Bariin, or silk o«rrM, ,1. \ . 

\ -v - . Oorm«n eoMtitt',«*(%*. ■ '(ftv - % 
.,'••;*. French, and , . y'N*”\ •' 

; 11 ; ., ’ 4 , 1 •■■ ; Jhanolopo oanVM, r'.fi:'' ■ ■', > v*-'> ; . : - r ’<*> ■ ,. 

Berlin canvas is mado in white, and >«*{ white,*.,; 
and it not manufactured any post variety of afcee. It J**V 
expensive, but requires much leu Utfenr than any other.k$ud, 
as it is ncror grounded.' Small sad delicate patterns; «e 
chiefly chosen for Borlin canvas, jndeilk*, chenilles, and beads ’ 
aro much deployed in working them. Beads arc, just-now,- 


y tads* v'baWiiSg_ . cotton jfel; material 

.«ig*Mjr. «t our’-suggestion" for 0&. 
t * 4e W * S * U ' te ' 1 f ° r *** 

Dt EMBROIDERY. ! , 

■3if ; 'f- (&nchuh*jtimi page 47.) 

^pratton.is to|Bp« work in a frame,.preparatory 
. to" l ^.;.hjli^ , 'sttihr0idcrcd 1 ., lltobroidery fmmes should be very 
'jjr^'PUj^ad that when forowed together the sides and ends are 
•perfeeijy true, ao oaro im working will prevent a piece of 
. mnljr^i^eyyjfrom being drawn awry, if the frame be uneven, or 
" •jgjM^!byPyy>a p dii»fhif 

of. ajj. sorts havoc piece of webbing at the top and 
bottom, whilst the sjcle laths aro perforated with small hojls. 

. .Thtbhefowo.on stands, hut seme arc of very simple construction, 
i*to»ded to ho rested on the table. 'Whatever the kind 
■ heloctod, it .should ho suiheientiy strong and stout in every part 
to sustain a piece of # work tightly stretched in it without 
warping or giving way. 

The selvedjjhs of the material, whether it be canvas or any 
. other substance, aro the parts thatomust be attached to the sides 
of the framo. The ends are to ho hemmed,, and sowed Sy 
a thread to the webbing, several folds of soft paper being 
smoothly rolled round the bars, if tho length be too great to 
admit of its being all exposed at once. Canvas should bo 
-herring-boned instead of hemmed. The extremities of tho 
frame must then bo stretched as tightly as possible by means 
of the nuts, and tb$ selvedges braced to the sBo-latlis by 
means of fine ttv inflT” 

When cloth and canvas aro framed together, the former must 
,be cut rather-the smaller, us it will stretch more than canvas. 
This is, of course, presuming that the two are ultimately to hr 
of the same sire: but very frequently tho cloth (which is 
used to save, the trouble of grounding) is much huger than tho 
canvas. . 

Verydatge pieces of work should ho lined with fine thin 
holland, which is first to he stretched on the frame, and then tho 
doth and canvas to be firnfly tacked on it, particularly in those 
parts that aro to be worked, ' » 

When a pattern is worked on canvas over cloth, tho threads 
' are frequently drawn out. Tho work will, however, he 

found to loti much richer when th* superfluous canvas 
is merely, out away closely; it also, _ wears much bettor. 
Any stfiall spaces of grounding intermixed with tho design 
should then bo filled in with wool of the exact shade of tho 
doth. 

, Tapestry (or as it is popSarly termed, Merlin) work is done 
up canvas from painted patterns. The size of the work will, 
at eowcsfcdopcnd^ii the fineness of the canvas and the stitch iff 
, which til/deiign is- executed. -Canvas is maAod according to 
. 'the. somber «f threads to the square inch which it con¬ 
tains.. The eoaraost in common uso has cloven threids to 
the squaxe mch, and is termed No. 8. The numbers then 
rt»tt'.iliSji|p<lM.-pi^0S8ion, 10, 12, 14, itc., up to 24, each 
luimherbhsving two move threads to tho inch; No. *30, 
kowtow, has only four more threads than 21, or thirty-one 
' -;iiS)S;lhtft»^tw. : .;;Nh. *0- Ml hut thirty-five*ahd No. <50, §iirty- 

. ’ Bferlitt'wttern is sefoeWI, the size of the. oanvrtl of 

must thou he^tormjued according 
pices t^&itehdad to ho. fog 
fo * It ‘ square). vf{de would be sevouty- 

$>.- 4, W* 

k nhBst '-«8»*Sh.l f-O: canvas, it wonid 

.V It 'wo inches jn eross-etitd^ aai proportumaWy 
^Mt^BbeSsd', shdfc, tent--«toh ; (, 
'' |i|iy.j^ ; fhe *paes’.«f..wro»mt,^(*h(t hffnaly,« 

11.4 . d-i' ' , kJ-ll . .. 
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extremely fashionable fofthir purpose. 1 H 
German cotton canvas is very dteap, and is distinguished hy 
every tenth thread, being yellow. It. is very inferior to the 
French, tho squares being oblong, and the- threads flat. Many 
Berlin patterns, especially such as have figures pr wreaths, would 
ho utterly spoiled by being worked on this material. . 

French canvas has ijund threads, is square in tho mcah, and 
is altogether firmer and pleasanter to work. . ■ 

Penelope canvas is so called from tho threads being in fours, 
as if they had beon worked in cross-stitch which had been 
picked out. ; 

In choosing canvas,' especially the. expensive kind,, lay it 
over black or any contrasting colour, that you may detect any 
knots or imperfections in it. - 

We will close these general instructions with a few iibserva? 
tions which our fair friends will find useful memoranda, giving 
details of the different kinds of work,. when we also furnish 
illustrative specimens, as in the ease of the embroidered note- • 
book (8eo Iiu.ubthated Exhimtob, January 3). 

Always damp cloth to take off tho fjloss before placing it in a 
frame. Begin the work so that the hand shall not rest on any 
finished part while another is in progress, But in the base of . 
landscapes, and other pieces where thm upper part, is very light, 
that portion must bo worked tho last. 

Purchase enough wool for grounding before beginning a piece, 
as it is rarely possible to obtain an exact match. 

Never uso chenille, if you eait avoid it, except for articles 
that ore intended to be framed and glazed. 

Chooso canvas of such a size that tbo wool will perfectly 
cover, hut not more than cover it, remembering that wool may,, 
bo split, or used- double oV treble. -., 

Never fasten off frequently in tho same place, or in worilhg A w 
silk canvas, carry tho ^thread aprons any part which wilt,not bp' 
covdtcil by the design. 

Remember that tho finer tho canvas, tho more dielmei mttl ho , 
tho shades employod. “ * 

Bo not wind Berlin wool, or cut it into long 'engths for Ann , 
work. 

Keep gold bullion, beads, and all things that aro liable to 
tarnish, carefully wrapped in lead foil paper. • , -_ 

Waste as littlo as possible of till expensive materials, such as 
chenille, taking care not to have moro at tho back of the work 
than you can avoid. ■ 

Have ,tlu> best noodles only, os bad ones out tho silk • round 
oyes must he used for chenille. 

An ombroideross should -#ear a mother-->f-pearl, or an ivory . 
(hiiuhlc, as even silver will spoil delicate colours. , . 


' , UDNITON SPRIG. . - 

„ Crodiet Gotton, ?To. -60; Oroehct*hook> Nb, , ' 

24. . (This sprig has no stem at the end.) *' r '\??$!;■" 

14 eh., olosiifor a loop, and work round in *-o. 27 olbpiwt^jr- , A 
10 for stem, and 17 for centre of flower. Form the ‘f¥ into'?4;i. 
loop, round which work in s.o. Four petals surround tbifc 
thus: X lieh., miss 8, s.o. in 4th, x 8 timen lA-oh., 
sRp at the stem. theso loops work 1 slip, 2 a.4., ffft* 

8 eh.), 2 s.o., 1 sKp: - Bo not wvrfe on tbO s.c. stfo^thetrt- 
loops. S s.o. on stem chain. W «k,,.dtm i»to-a lc6j$s 
round. i%s:c., & s.o! on slaw, leqf-r eh., mis* 1, • “ 

' 1 i.' Qn each aids ,w«rk.* «■, !f Msfi" 


• *.iV ’ 1 •'‘r'S 1 .’-!. 'tp', '-♦•'k’s. ^ ' w 1 ’V'ifc 1Mp f V'^’ 1 




•3$d* ccopcte of # reeervoii of water £ - * fornyafa cylinder, of 
wtofth .to* bottom, which it ve^ ; V^^&'‘jpiee:oed Ww boh* 
widened at tl.; top, to prevent too cqatrsotien of the vein or ikn 
cy.;,irite%''a(od iweUned at a e^^jugjlo,. to "admit Of iti 
properdwen." Immediately fcdbfetoft'«. •'. ' tig. ii. 
fcottgh'ii tho wheel, of similar ton, ',, pi 
btriamsll depth, at 'flw bottom <ff ; wbfoli h,j , ..* - ■■ ■ 

Ore fixed a aeries of funnels contiguous . : -Jj ^ 

:to each other j at the bottoip of isach tsi ■ •y-\ 
fheads a titbe or canul, bent in euch a ZZ 

manner that the upper part is vurticfil )!*» ,;*$W 

*afl Its ,lower .part nearly horizontal, 7?(TT ('”(*TT{( 
water as It issupa from the holes ; l 

in toe 'reservoir is. received into Che ; — 'vJr^r l.i V 1 :'. z 

funnels,’and descends along toff tubes or r—rS>- 

pcanals, pressing on -the bottom,'and 
acting by its Weight, at#! centrifugal AxV' i " I ~*'V>X 
foroe to turn tho manhinv. ■* h**j _ • V“"A 

A turbine of a very superior construe- O E~~j 

tion was invented by M.. Fourneyrcm, a UA, >rsj7 

French mechanist, in 1827, snd ereoted VVy j \ \S/ 
to Froncho-Cointtf. It was of six horse- 

■power; and gave a useful effect equal to four-fifths of that of 
the moving power. Previous to 1832, the “Society foi the 
encouragement of national Industry” in France, proposed a prize 
for the best application on a largo scale, in tbo arts and znanu- 
’ features, of hydraulic turbines, -or of undershot water-wheels a ith 
cusrod float-boards after Bylidor. This prim wns justly ad¬ 
judged to M. Foumeyron. In the bulletin of tlio society for 
1884, he published the description of his machines, with practical 
instructions as to. their mo lie of construction. Since that 
pefiod,;jtarhiaes have spread over Franco, and arc much pre¬ 
ferred even to overshot wator-wheels; especially as they me 
uppliahlo to dll hinds iw falls, and give quite as high a per¬ 
centage of useful effect. 

Thu turbine of Fbumeyren (fig. 12) is composed of tin ■co print ipal 
parts ; the wheel or turbine, properly so called, which revolus 
"—'$ly. IS. ’. on an axis;, the cylinder with its 

Y'ifflt-_ ■ * ntcr ' or tu be, an d the sluice; the 

— whole being made of wrought or 

H S?! ! ~ cast-iron. The water descending 

~ '— ! * ~' ~ through the tube, passes through 

P“j*» t ’ski fixed, chanrfcls, and aels against 

' 13fca Bb. [“"* the curved float-boards or varies of 

■the 1 moveable wheel or turbine, 

, [~~jgr.gW| placed exterior to and concentric 

with the rylmdrio frame, to which ■ 
'YfTvY' ■ > the channels are fixed, and-round 
j/'SjWjWjjV yfhiih it revolves. This madiino 
*‘ ln ma ^ e 1° act under water to a 
f very oonsideraUle depth, without 
; ; ratifch diminution of its useful effect 

1 u ■' whence hy placing it, at tho time .of 

'■•> tS OEBSS ifo t' it* erection, at tho lowest available 
V Wwr,. l * ;). ■ level,' 1 the most uyial effect pf the 
*t*11-tiiffaM'Besides,.ii occupies little ' 
than other wheels/jutd-dto' 

t it motion in its ipyUca-. 
v£jiM^it^veilMihfs huyc been,* 
*/<#», tin 

a 1 * in 



wi war|*‘ 

Spade, 
ponses 
tionto 
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*ta . . 

ing shaft jQpxy&t* >saa v*n*s, 
tjip stufoee of the drum, where ■awy 4 iam,v 
spinl or helht. These rung, so tri-enged, cause 
or wheel 'to* revolve with great vekteity, sad « 
the null dttaohed jo it* axfor hy (be ariioa sf is 
wafer k x , ( 

If in the preceding tnachfate, the *djum are 
a shrouding conceftuie withturiShe M the fomni, «sM 
ashing on* pier* wifh it, then fhe.macbine called 4* 

•Danavli fH 

Bather’s mill, or reaotlon-w®J, was invented in the be¬ 
ginning of tho aghtotnth oentnry, and was described by Beee- 
guliers in his “ .Experimental FhilosopSy,” yd. ji- V? 438- 
f'S «' It waa re-inveoted by *?t. $«• 

/^IN gnet, end its ^properties iilrs. 
A #> tipt^ by D. Bemonflli and 

M. Euler. Latterly it received. 
\)(e!!Zs J tbo form represented in fig. 14; 

'—^ which .was given to it by 

M Manoujy d’Eitot it vertical alimentary tube a, beat 
horizontally at B, and then vertically gt o, brings the water th 
tho centre of another moveable tube uc*, in.,tbo fown of toe 
Utter S The water tlien escaping through tlfo orifices i> and 
r, give to tho tulie DCs agapid motion of rotation around Its 
vertical axis 


PETER. MIGNARI). 


A wvun^BEv instance of the imitative talent of tow great 
at list is runted by tbo father of toe mojK -ffi iancpIlor at too 
Exthiquor in tbc first volume of bie “ Curwiititx c/ Zi trra- 
tu>e" 

Ho pnmted a Magdalen on a canvas fabricated at Rome. A 
broker, m concert n ilh Mignard, went to toe Chevalier do Clair- 
vilh and told him as a secret that he was to receive foot* Italy a 
Magdali n of Guido, and hie masterpiece The chevalier cliught 
the bait, bogged tho preference, and purchased, the piflltirto at a 
very high price. He was informed that he. had. beeh . imposed 
upon, and that tho Magdalen hlyl been painted by Mignard, 
Mignard himself caused the alarm to be given, bnt toe smateur 
woulifnot believe it; all the connoisseurs agreed it WM s Guido, 
and the famous J,e Brun corroborated this opinion. Theuhdva- 
ller came to Mignard :■—“ Somo person* assure me thal .niy Mog- 
dalen is your work“Mine 1 they do me grett.honouft' • l am 
srSe that Le Crun is not of this epinip*.” H 'l4. i)^*;ip*s» it 
can bo no other than a Guido? You shall dinsii VV^bsfittb, and 
meet several of the first connoisseurs.” . ■' 1 

'On the day or the meeting, toe picture ^iW'iigiai^' 
inspected. Mignard hinted hisdouhf - 

Wwork of that great master: h* insin 
bo deceived; aiql added, that if it was 
it in his best manner, “Ibis a Guide, 
manner,” replied Le Brun, with )ff*i 
Were unanimous. Mignard then spoke in 
“Apdl, gentlemen, Jfitt wager tbtoe 

■tost i% e.or3d edd.pafhingmare .to 
sirl’f'reolied 
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THE CASTLE OF SEGOVIA. 


* 



Many cities have certainly a greater right to call themselvos | towns bavo horn ■without, and it would require a convulsion of 
“ Sternal” than Home, » many timesdismantled hy her enemies. j nature, such as that uifcieh engulphed Pompeii, to bring'rain 
Their very insignificance has given thorn a security which other j upon them, as their existence seems to be guaranteed by Provi- 
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dqnco against <*vurj r attempt on the part -of man. Far different 
frojn those proud ami ambitious cities which draw upon them- 
aelvea the vengeance of their conquerors,' those town* lose nothing 
in changing masters, for every r der scorns to endeavour to nd<l to 
the beauty and richness of their buildings. 

• ’ SnaovTA. is of this tminbe*. Built in a jnuM. delightful situa¬ 
tion among the mountains, and as ancient as Bu»gos, Salamanca, 

\, or Valladolid, which have the poetic assuianeo to consider tlioni- 
selres as having been founded by Jltrcuh’S, it 'has Buffered less 
from foreign invasions orOcml Avar than either of its Castillian 
^ Bisters. Although warlike when occasion offered, it has never 
• • (driven to rival its neighbours either in power or dominion. 
Even at the present du\ little attention is dircctnl towards il, 
although merited on more than emocaenount. Though eenmvtul 
with tlie Spanish capital by two roads, it makes no att« mpts to 
extend tin* circle of its external relations ; ami m Ihe wniter uny 
attempt, to discover a comfortable eon\. jimec across tie’ mioua of 
Ouadavrama, which separate il iYonn Madrid, would‘he quin 
fmiOess. Jluiing three months of tho year,jl f'.ecms, like muiiv 
Alpine animals, to exist in a lethargic sleep. Hcgo\ ia Umh w»tluu 
itself among its mountains, perfectly indiffv’rut to the political 
and social convulsions which agitate tin* nut of the peninsula. 
Far different io it in summer, when the t *v.n is all life ami bril¬ 
liancy, That is the lime to study the remains oi antiquity which 
Segovia jualouplj’ present within it*If against the atl°eka ol 
men, who ato more dchtmdiu 1 than time itself. It was a (u- 
vourite town of the Roman:;, who built the noble riquidm t which 
the 8paninnls have now aljungciy i died the “ Bridge of Segovia.*’ 
It ia an almost ryeloper.ii work, email uded enmrnous inu r i cm 
of dark grey granite, joined together vilhoui iuij cement, ami is 
at the prow ut time about llurly fit m height at .im/jw/o. AVe 
way at the present time, :t* the f ,md width Jun iwrumuLili d at it.i 
baa* 1 takes much fiom ils leal eh vsdmn. Not a Made of gra-a Jnu 
sprung from the inteTstiei.. of lh<* f'.oi er, .did the ir nomlu** colour 
adds much to the gmmleur of the .sLuuIuk’. 

It has always been a vexed and di-puled point among anli- 
cpiaries whether it was Adturi or Vespm.iiui who roiurtrm led this 
aqueduct; and no inscription luu evur been fcuml which could 
throw tho smallest light on this very ohaeme subject, We will 
not enter into tin* merits of the two hypotheses; it would be 
neither an interesting nor a proiituLlo ii>vi_.digaflon , hut we shall 
contcui ourselvea with mentioning that ihiuugh il a small ri\«u, 
the Hio Frio, flows to Hagen ia, und mar the convent of Han 
(hihriel, over that portion of tlm atmcUin, which is called tho 
Bridge," constating of 1*20 undies, of which lid avmo le^tmcd 
during tho jeign of Isahilla the ('•itholie. It is only at dee]) 

\ alleys, as at tho /Loqiujo, that the so anhe.i rue found, as <>n the, 

. hill aide tho water (lows through n simple chained of atone. 

This structure haw the advantage ovei many otho antiquities 
of behig uipv net meful as It was the Hr,A du\ it u. fieiflico'; 
and v, ill probably uuluro for i?ges to c une it it is able to i\..tat 
the pornh inns influence i»f the adjoining haa.U’S, many of whn 1> 
are of the. pe-iod if Henry ill , and mm h admired for their 
(iathte fronts. Al tho buck of these hmi ’es the pieru »u] f ])orting 
the aquoluct lmve been umh named to form eelluis and sf.oi’u- 
rooim, und in other jJaees tie water hue been comlui u d o\oi the 
side hv small canali to tbegavd-H.i and field.- on »hU r hand, m, 
Iheii lc of seriously injuring Wio foundations by tho c »i turned 
diipfing and moisture of tin water. But in Spain sn„h tiifles 
arc never cwisuden «l worthy of a thought. 

Thu stmts of Segovia, the convents still standing, and 
buildings of {Very description, arc filled wiih fragments t*f 
antique m ulptme, probably* dating from tho time of the L wer 
Empire. Tim remains of lie.ulptuivd animal* are aeon av every 
st-.’p, ils is tho cam in nil Spanish tuwn« of Roman origin, lmt, 

11 nfortunately, Ih-ir mutilated hUP’ milled it often almost impos¬ 
sible to form any ju*t opinion of their muriifl as works of art, 

H is stated that romiitfc uiO ^till extant* of Gothic cdxflocs, but 
it is questionable whether the ruiun, which arc considered ns 
such, arc of any gi< jhv antiquity limn the twelfth century, i 

The uiitheduil, c uuuuneo l ut the end of the ftfleenlh century, i 
but only lijmhcd at a later epoch, <ontai»4 many beftufivs of . 
, dckul, without being icmaikahle fi.-r ftn,\ giandeur or com i ct:«.*,s ■ 
L’fklyh.’. *rU* d ill- in the *hidi ? <*«;r.od by iUrt.dutnco Fernnn<ley,, j 


a native of Segovia; several altar-screens, ascribed to Diego de 
ITrbum; and some paintings, by I'antoja de la Cruz, are worthy 
of attention. The church of La Vera Cruz, consecrated 1204, 
and that of S&ntQ*Christo de 8autiflgo, contain some exquisite, 
[laintiugs, and eeferal very ancient and curious tombs. 

The most remarkable building of Segovia ia, 'however, tho 
Alcazar, rising picturesquely from the summit of an immense 
rock near tho aqueduct, and looking down into a deep ravine, at 
tho bottom of which flows the nairow and winding river Eresriia. 
This formidable castle, wlnch^is flanked at each corner by an 
embattled turret, datis from various times. It was first founded 
hv Alphonse tho Wise, who lived within its Aval 1?,*and to whom 
by fin Hi* grvakr part is attribute J, though if underwent many 
(h;mgo", during the turbulent reign of Juan II. Later st ill il 
pc. ’.sed through the hands of Jlorrei n, the architect of the Eeeurial, 
who, though uudoubti tlly u man of great geBins, still had, like 
JVli'hael Angelo, a piofniuid dnulain for the vh'irks of Jiis predo- 
tcr '*is, and never houhled himself to prennvethe original idea 
of any buildings with whr><c nstor.itlm he was intrusted. This 
unfoitimete cgyi.siu fliows itself pai liculurly in the court-yard, 
the haleonira, and, above all, in the gnintl atnircane, but, fortu¬ 
nately, tho heaufiful sjiiial ftniiens.- which leads to tho donjon 
renu ined uninjured, and uiub-i the fust few .’.tens was discovered 
a heap of In liken hut very curious arms, of gieat antiquity. 

The iiituri u of lb< Castle, of Hcgovia in in perfect, an ordauee 
with tho mognifliMneo of iti cxtnioi. Mirny aj’aihmntn fur 
decorali'd with delinto 1 >mi vi irs and j'endauf. ornaments, in the 
st;, h- of* tin* Alhambra, cul, like those of the Ale.izm of Seville, 
wci ,# » exei.uU’d b" Viubian woikmen dm Big the Cluistian ihunhuon 
'if 1 lu* l»».i*'teciith i utmy, foi iu nuiitv places tin downs of the 
kin;',-; of r.iAilb* may he ,,eeii t Min.uimh’d l«y Latin niottois und 
extiaeljJji -a Ihe Koi.m. Tl mo.., •’■.’j.r^kubk npaitmtnt.*■ u^c 
the chamh‘"* el Alpbo” , -i> X I. ami the pmlmil gaJlety, ro colled 
from a ri« a «-f m r.u ,ril in ■wood and painted, rej’rrsenting 
the ! ing.i an 1 h-ioc; of t’n •.{ ilL * .uul I.ii.n (utu the time of the 
t-h.ths to .luamui th*’. M.id. Tluso figures an* fifty-two in 
rumh- i. In tlm 'hvd. ftni« y n *-mall iworn i*» '.dmwn, perhaps Um 
liflily divo:ii‘< d, I” 1 1 not lee. elegant, than the olhms, where a 
liM-jb t ni imiot ir. s*inl to Iuia e taken plan m J.’»20. As tlwi 
Bt oi a gr« l a l'idy of the loin! of Henry J11 , having apjeoaihtd 
the h.ihony AMch tho infant Dm I'-uhn in Jin* arms, accident dly 
let, him fall, and he aims dashi ! to pier.rs, mnny hundred fei I 
below, mi tho i’oeks*, hv the rh it E’eama. Aicfuding to soim 
Lijiton.ms, the ualoitmmto lady pve« iidtateir iic iveU* from the 
same wimloAV ; othiii slate that linin' 111. ordered hot io 1>< 
i’xu Aid. Jlo\vev* r this may have bn ii, n mouuimni in tin 
chap. I retards the unfortunate aiudipt, and represents the ilu'hl 
holding a naked twmd in hi; baud— certainly a biii;» ulur kind of 
]luvthing for an miaul, if it dot.3 not icfer to tho fate of the 
unhappy i aiiiicof hn death. c 

The chapel nl-o »• uit:dnn m “ Adoration,** executed in a 
nifiBteily Bt>h* by Bartoionno (’ardueho. ‘ 

It is only t-nye a it w years lliat th^Cautlc of Segovia baft been 
used os a mil it :u y ochool. After huAiug served for a long time 
a‘i lurojml re^idonee, it heniine, under tho huuBO of Austria, a 
state p»h:on, aud*was used for that purpose up to the convention 
of Bctgma. The side width ovei looks the town is pierced with 
nan ow -i,ti'U'cl loi.phoh’H, t\hiih give but litlle light and air, and 
in* view but that of a bmull portion of the *ky. In tho donjon 
miuhid hudt-up celis arc cliown, am^tho dark mouths of many 
dungeons, which have never been fully explored. 

©Although this whs a prison, it occasionally happened that 
those Avho were so unfortunate as to he placed w itliin its walls 
w ore treated more to {iriuw* than piJ«imcrs; as* in tho case of tho 
Duke do llippmla, tho descendant of a Dutch family, but a 
nuturulmd Spaniurd, und tho ])riraa minister of Fhilip Y., who 
having by hio intrigues Ihll/m into disgftico with his n>) al master, 
had the most suraptunua apartments of .the Alcazar assigned to 
hi&i as his jn'ison, with a monthly allowance of three hundred 
doubloons, at that time considered an enormous sum. Nolwitli- 
Fkmding all this, puch h the love of liboity in tho human heart, 
that, dusatiafiod with this unde&crved generosity towards him, 
the wily minister suecoeded in effecting his escape from one of 
the balconied of the AUazar witli tlio aid of a yoirng woman of 
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Hegovift and Ills Frimeu servant, and, after turning catholic, 
then protestant, afterwards again catholic, he embraced the 
Mohammedan creed, and became a pasha and generalissimo of the 
Emperor of Morocco’s troops. He found it impossible, however, 
unscrupulous and skilled in every wilo and artifice 8s he was, to 
preserve his dignities and good fortunoto the end, for at Tangier's 
a miserable hovel is shown, where ho is said to have died in 
almost positivo wont, at. a groat age, having dovotcdliiB lust years 
to tho cultivation of plants and dowers. 

' T II E O.A K (Q«rrn<s). ^ 

View forost-trecs are so extensively distributed over tho world as 
the, oak. In its wild Mule, however, it is scarcely known in the 
southern hrmisphqjo. In tho islands of the Indian Aichipelago 
it reaches its most southern limits, especially in Java; thence it 
passes upwards beyond tho equinoctial Ihw, and following tin* 
eastern pirlg of Asia, spreads to the westward along the. Hima¬ 
laya mountains, and reaching Europe is arrested only by tin* 
Atlantic ocean. On tbo otlur baud, running eastward of its 
Asiatic origin, it ovoi-runs America, from ( diiada and Hew 
Alliion through California ami Mexico, till it i progjofij roulh- 
wurd ia stopped tfy tbo Islhmua of Ikirien. 

Hut though the gcnui is thus w iibdy distributed, its various 
species are confined within comparatively narrow limits. Many 
of lbe Javanese kinds appear to be putdisi \ i tbo Indian Anhi- 
pel’igo, or only occur nosu the sou^-eastein nugh- of Aida. 
'Pose of tho Him ale \ a ranee aie pnlntly detinit fiom tbo 
oalcH of the region:, hi t cmd, and hi ve not. oven been found on the 
mountains of Pel.da, Severn! of the. other oncnltJ kinds hare a 
.■similar local pemliaiily^nwl the Am-aii an tq»> • ics aie, with f.*w 
exceptions, fouTTi otfiyiu their own nmutry. It v ill thus 1« 
coen that tho difiomit spoues which comporo tie’ genus t)u7c sue 
extremely numerous—amounting probably, in il^* nw;regate, t<» 
about oiu’ hundred and fifty* Thu jummiiial extent may, 
perhaps, account for the Inqueu* mi* rakes made by mn.kiUul 
hoi uniats iu treating of this plant, then v. huh (< w haw bei n 
more inaccurately dcMiiihcd by viuiou.i wPit» 

Whilst, howevei, the species me lima numerous and exfui- 
hivoly dibtiibilled, they all p'K<n ..a, in a greater m- I» -,-s degree, 

< 11 armdoricities vthieli are eninlflon to tin- v hole gi uu.* baldness, 
durability, slownc:.*? of pimvtJi, and some other pinuohlp.Lral 
pc'nlunties whiofe distinguish them ns a class fmni other forest 
trees. A detailed account of cut b of those would be incompatible 
with our spare, but we will note down a few of the t hi- f • harm - 
1 eristics which belong to the species mod common m Em opr. 
'rinse may be divided info thr^ groups, named icspeitivcly 
lloborci , or Forest oaks, ///cc.v, or Emopcan oaks; (Wrc?, or 
Mosay-cupped oaks. 

ronuST OAl.s. 

Tho species of oak embraced in this group aro mostly dblin- 
guibbed by their thin, drooping leaves, v.liose Jphoa are iu ver 
lengthened into a bristle, and whose acorns are seated in thaliow 
cups, the scales of which are so short and elosdy prcsM-d ti* the 
sides as to form scarcely visible extensions. Tht* follow ing aie a 
low of the most common of the individual specie in eluded iu the 
group Rubor a :— 

Quercia Pctlunrulatn, or common I'ritbdi oak. —The leaves of 
this species of tho plant, wjuth aio tv^-ilo, mr noaily so, have 
numerous deep slauositiCH and n thin texture, with but little 
polish on their upper side, lta aeorbs are arranged in lon$- 
stulkcd spikes, as scon in fig. 1. This is our commonest oak 
in England, and appears not to ho confined io*tho colder parts of 
Eurppo, though certainly it is much more common iu the nm thorn 
than southern parts of tbo European continent. The hardness 
nod durability of ils timber has lud t to*its being considered tho 
only kind of oak suitable for tho purposes of naval architecture. 
This impression, however, is erroneous, as tho wood of tho nfxt 
species is equally ghod for ship-bulging. Tho fnuik of tho 
Pedunculate sometimes attains In a very extraordinary f-itfo. In 
Allonvillc, in Normrfbdy, there is one whose interior, hollowed 
by decay,’ has been converted into a place of worship; and at 
Solooy is another, which is uspd a3 a cat0e-fold. Others else¬ 


where huve served as tanka, tombs, prisons, and dwelUbg^housta. 
The occurrence of this dei ay in tho interior, which is the result 
of a*pccios of blow combustion of tho wood of tho trunk, seems to 
he tho natural termination of the life of tlnTtrco. As long, how¬ 
ever, ns enough of the tissue is spared to transmit the sap from 
tho roots to the branches, so long <tyos the tree eontintio capable 


t'ijr. 1. 



ot CMfilom e to nu almost indofnito period. Our engraving (ih 
seen iuflg.3,p. 212) ropriscuts n.trunk ijinhh li tho decay liajcun- 
sidornbly advanced. • 

U. He-hxilijlora, or iScsailo-cuppcd oak- -Theleave? of this kind, 
w liicli are on rather long ydlowisli stalks, diiTer from trmf-o of the 
ln.&*t in having a firm texture and rftmh polirli on their upper side. 
Its a>'oini arc eitlier ultogothi r Ft -il<. or are arm ged in'very 
tdiovt stalked spikes, au shown by tig. 2. TJie strength and 
lough i u f-.s of this species of onk bare been jivovi d by numerous 
experiment*/, and the result l::u shewn (hut in these reaper Is if 





differs 1ml little from the last. Its durability is fttt *sted by the 
well-known fact that the roof of AVoatminster-hall is constructed 
of it, and nut of choMiut, a-i has sometimes been erroneously 
stall d Xl lin't likewise been found to be tbo timber of some of 
the lmiht a iu icni boildim’s in the- country aiul claewhcre. This 
kind of oak id dndmguidu d by its tm did levy ray**-, or silver grain, 
bung so fur apart that it cmu.ft uuily be split. It is found all 
ove’* England, but, with llw» exception of North M r alcs, nowhere 
iif much quantity. It is ;i much handsomer plant than tho last, 
and, being of hpeeSior growth, is, thcicfoie, more advantageous 
for the planter, besides the two Fpoiie.s of the forest oak now 
m.'htinucd, there me some otlierj, but their points of difference 
ore too trifling to call for a detailed enumeration in a luief notice 
like tlii' presimt. Tin’ \ class of iciks generally require about two 
hundre l ye ms to attain their full size-. Then- nveragn height ia 
tlu*n about 12.0 feel. • 

Tilt r.unonnx, on Kvimonruff oak.-:. 

Thi.j group, as the name given to it indicates, comprehends all 
European oaks with loaves truly evergreen. Tlump most worthy 
of notice are the npecics /for, the common overgreon, or Holm 
oak, with leaves ovate-oblong, nyutc, coriaceous, entire, or ser¬ 
rated, and hoa.vy underneath. Its bark b? even, and its acorns 
ovate, on short stalks, it in to be found all over tho south of 
Europe, bfil more especially in tho neighlfuirliood of the sea. In 
its wiJ4 state it grow.:’singly oi iu small nlurlni.?, but not in whulo 
forests. Its acorns tire better and unlit for food, and its wood i$ 
hard, heavy, and tough. 
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A second species, which belongs to the section evergreen , is the > oak. It is more graceful in appearonco and grows much faster 
Q, Ballotta , or Sweet-acorn oak. Its leaves are elliptical, j than the British oak. 

coriaceous, entire, or serrated, very obtuse, white and downy U, flispanina, or Spanish oak.-—The trunk of this tree is corky, 
underneath. This evergreen oak, says Captain Cooke, in his \ and its branches rather erect. The loaves are newly evergreen, 
“ Sketches in Spain,” is one of the leading vegetable features of j lanceolate, abate, y'ith fine c.romatures, which are sharp-pointed, 
nearly jJHSpain. The nativeewoods arc formed of it inn great j coriaceous, green, glaucous/ and downy beneath. Its cups are 
measure. As a species, it is quite distinct from the 7/e.e; its i top-shaped and somewhat sessile, with prickly-spreading scales, 
leavfos are thicker, more rounded at the, point, of a dull glaucous j It grows, as its name indicates, in Spain, and is found likewise by 
green, and the tree is altogether more compact and of a less « the Algerine river IVIonchiquo. 

graceful form. The chief "difference between the two species, , Q. Ansiriaca, or Austrian oak, is found in Austria, Hungary, 
however, is in the acorns, which in f the Ballot fa aij not only ; and some other of the adjacent countries. It differs from the 
r eatable, but, when in perfection, arc equal, or even superior, to Spanish oak chiefly in its leaves being larger and' more deeply 
the chesnut. These are the edible acorns of the ancients, which • sinuatod, and in the groatcr sizo ot its acorns. 



they behoved fattened the tunny linh on i <m passage fiorn the j 
Modilen.mean to tin* ocean -a table, liowevei, which only I 
proves that tlie species once grew along the delu iou.' .'bores | 
and rocks, of Andalusia, which, unhappily, is not the tase i 
now. j 

Q. Saber, or the Coik-trec The leuves ot thn spec ich ace I 
mat-'-oblong, hluutinh, coi melons, intiio or i j> 1 v m nuUd, and 

dowhy beneath. This tree Hprrud* dpi all the warm p*iriu of 
Spain, but is most abundant in (Jut doiu.i and \ alemia, w h-iu « 
the principal exports of it uienndc. It !. of its bail; tb .t tbe 
corks in ordinary use arc* made 

Q. Pay men, or Beech oak.- -This live, which is a native of 
Portugal, Spaip, and Tang id's, is, we believe, unknown m om 
gardens. Its leaves arc ol>q>vate, with numerous uniform .shallow 
lobes, and downy beneath. Jts fiuit is Mesrih*, arid its a urns 
Rime what cylindrical in Rhapo. 

Mossy-cupped oak. —The species comprising this section are 
distinguished t>y their dceply-pinnatitid leave's, tlic long narrow 
loose scales of their cup, and their equallv-long drooping staple*. 
The following are the chief members of this group :— 

Q. Orris, or the Turkey ouk.—Its leaves mo deciduous, on 
vory short stalks, oblong, deeply and unequally pinnulifid, and 
downy underneath ; its lobes arc lanceolate, acute, and somewhat 
angular, it is exceedingly common all over the south-east of 
Europe, where it seems to form some of the finest specimens of 


Those brief remajks on Remit; of the European species of “ the 
hum- old oak” may not be »inins truetive. Prom tlie earliest 
age it ban l»ceu c onsidered the king of European trees, and was 
eoimcctcd with tlie most ancient, rcligjoun rites and ceremonies of 
most of the ion!mental nations; OH|>ccially amongst the Creeks, 
Kt mi hum, Germans, Celts, and Scandinavians. 1 lio ouk at 
Dordoun, in Month Gime, whs the seat of the oldest HelL me 
oi.iele, wbofic* declarations the priests, in their paroxysms, lout 
foilb and promulgated on leaves. Tbe oak, yliicli was sacred to 
Xcus himself, was the tree par uaellvncc to the old Greek, and 
holy it lu* called by? wood-nymplis “nymphs of the ouk;” and 
the vci) lues of these supernatural beings woio bound up with 
their tiee. So, everywhere, in tho old worship of nature, the 
worship of the oak was associated with, and c alled foithby, the 
male) ml hoimtieH ivhicli tho tree conferred upon tho untutored 
sous of nature. The fruit of tho living oak fed them, and tho 
hollow trunk of tho withered one provided for them a dwelling. 
Not less vem-rateil by Jho other nations mentioned, should wo 
iind it if we examined their religious riles and ceremonies. The 
j yqry name of tho Celtic priests, the Druids (from Sj-cu, “ an oak”), 

| shows how intimately it was associated with their worship too, 
(uen if tho independent ffroof of it which exists were wanting. 
Maximus Tyrius, a Greek writer, in treating of the system of 
the Druids says— AyaiXpa ASot L K<Xnxoir $fur, “tho form of 
the Celtic Jupiter is*that of u towering oak.” Tie tJymii, again, 
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who were a northern poetic, and evidently of the nmo origin as made it the chief element in the wooden walls of England, and 

the old German Cimbri and the Cimmerians of North Greece, led to its use wherever these two eharacteristies are required, 

called the oat Derwcn, and their priests Derwydd. By the Sean- It has other qualities, however, wlfidh commend it, equally to the 

dinavians, too, it was hold in equal rbvorenee. A more detailed service of art. How largely it furnishes both the material, and, 

examination of the extent to which it was mixed .up with the from its foliage, the design of the carvings of the middle ages, . 
sacred rites and mysteries of these nations, ifrould be not only | no one acquainted with the character of Gethio art need be 
interesting, but instructive, if space allowed. But the few facta ' informed. Nor is this the only ('Annexion in which it sdieita 
which we have mentioned are for the present sufficient to show ; artistic admiration. The solid and toworing grandeur of its 
how much the oak has beon valued in Europe from the earliest '• trunk, the tortuous irregularities of its brandies (as seon in 



passed away with the barbarism out of which they sprung, ilr j 
usefulness and beauty still entitlF it to the rank of king amongst 
our forest-trees. Its peculiar strength and durability have long I 


• JOSEPH MALL Oil I) W1 

• » 

Amongst the many remarkable individuals who have been removed i 
from the busy scenes of life within tho last five eventful years, i 
probably not one has left so many enduridg records of his ! 
genius and his fame as the one whose name, stands at the | 
head of this article. Like many of the great men of the present 
age he oWod nothing to fortune, and during the whole course of 
bis long add successful career, he left nothing to her w hioh mould 
be accomplished by industry and perseverance. There ft not 
perhaps, in tho annals of biography, a more remarkable instaqeo 
of what may be aobiovod by the force of intellect and the weight 
of personal character against any odds hawftver great. Tumor 
was born in all but the lowest rank of life. H .s father was a 
hairdresser, and followed his calling in the houswjj0fi, Maiden- 
lane, Covent-gardon, where tho greuj: artist first saw tho light. 
The day of his birth is not known, as he always, at if studiously, 
concealed it; but he wtts christened at tho parish church orf St. 
Paul’s, on tie 14th May, 1775. His great reserve and extreme 
dislike to allow anything more to bo known about him than ho 
could help, have londered the, details of his personal history 
but scanty and incoherent. But the mystery by which ho 




nieilniikcil by the painter, bow who have visited the picture 
gull, i y in Hidden will forget Rubens’ “Boar Hunt in an Oak 
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surrounded himself and his doingB only rendered the curiosity of 
the puhlii tlio more intense, and from time to time as much of 
tin: incidents of ifis early career have looked out as may serve to 
give a tolerable idea of tho man whoso mighty works have ex- 
l ilod so muih admiration. 

His taste. ]<n ait, ami brilliancy of i olouring, were early dis- 
p’.iycd. The first manifestation of a peculiarity which is more 
or less t .iceahle m all lus winks, is said to have been called forth 
by seeing an cinhla/oneil drawing of a coat of asms lying on tho 
table of a gentleman, to whose house lie had accompanied his 
father to see htm dress the owner's hair. Upon his return he 
set to work and succeeded in making a very fair sketch of the lion 
which formed part of the armorial ensigns. After this, he 
devoted tho greater part of his time to drawing", and singularly 
enough, aspired thus early not merely to copy*Woll, but to 
sketch from nature, and for tin's purpose made frequent -excur¬ 
sions into the fields iu the neighbourhood of London. It was 
fortunate for him that his father liaik tho good sense and dis¬ 
crimination to see where is surfs talents lay, and to place no 
obstacle m the way of his following the bent of his inclination. 
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Anacquaintance*)) ip which he formed withCirlin, whuwastlio flrit 
to introduce drawing with xyster-colours upon cartridge paper, 
wad lh« means 6f enabling him to turn hi» artistic pursuits to prac¬ 
tical account. Tiunor and Girtin, were employed, when both 
more boys, to colour prints for Mr. John It. Smith, of Maiden- 
lane, a mocaotinto engraver tgid portrait painter of considerable 
• celebrity. t 

The former was afterwards introduced to Powden, tbo archi¬ 
tect, and by him employed to put foregrounds into his architect* 
taral drawings. It was considered by many of his fiiends tliat 
this was a favourable opportunity for young Timuyu make n 
, good start in life, by apprenticing UiVnsclf to Powdmq but from 
reluctance on Ids own or his father’s par L or his reliance upon his 
powers in other departments, the pliyi ncYer received any seiious 
consideration from either of them. Advancing step by step, the 
young artist began to teach water-colour drawing in schools at 
fivo shillings n lesson—then at ten, nnd finally raised his terms 
to a guinea. He was now employed by publishers to make 
drawings for sumo of their works, lie made an excursion to 
Oxford, and there was engaged to sketch some views for the 
“ Oxford Almanack,” which was tho means of bringing his 
talents under the notice of several noblemen nnd gentlemen 
more or loss connected with the I'niiersity. 

At an early period he entered himself as a student in the 
Royal Academy, mid for five years continued to labour in his 
vocation with tho utmost assiduity in his father's house in 
Maiden-lane, and afterwards, for five years, in apartments which 
lie took in llnrhsy-slrool. In his fifteenth year, tho second of 
" his studentship in the Academy, ho exhibited his first picture — 
“View of the Archbishop’s Palace at Lambeth.” It was a 
water-colour drawing. During these ten years he exhibited no 
less than fifly-nine pictures, and in 1800 was elm ted an associate. 
Ilis “ Rising Squall, Ilot Welle.,” from St. Vincent’s Think, 
Bristol, was tho first of his Murks in whlih he di played the 
wonderful mastery of effect for which he afterward,, became so 
celebrated. He continued to execute drawing, from u variety 
of objects, the sale of which afforded him the means of visiting 
various parts of the kingdom, and studying nature under every 
aspect In this way some of the finest si oner in Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Notlhumhctland, have fur- 
Mknislicd subjects for his pemil. In every one he endeavours to 
display liis observation of some novel combination in nature- 
storm and sunshine, muiky iloud t, anil lowering tempests.- He 
thus exactly hit the public tiistiv People had begun to be tired 
of the ever-recurring “ moonlight scenes,” clear skies, and calm 
waters. Tims, Butti-rmcro Lake he elioiio to repi esente under 
a shower; Norham at daybreak (not an Sir Walter Scott drew it 
afterwards, at day-sot, in the opening of “ Marrtiion”); and under tho 
colour of n “ View of Dunstunhurgh ('antic" he gave us an effect of 
sunrise after a squally night, with n taste of the wild coast of 
Northumberland, nnd only n distant peep of the castle from whit h 
the picture derived its name. Oilier favomitc effects with him nt 
this time were—a linzy sunrise, clearing up after a showery day, 
and tho approach of a thunder ..term at sunset. He was thus 
early attentive to the varieties of nature, nndyopicd her with «a 
master’s hand. He had not yet begun to Vunkc. “ additions” 
to nature, anil to think, with Sii lindlray Knelhr, that, if his 
assi stance hud been sought, at the beginning of the woilil, the 
world bad boon a more beautiful one *han it now is. In the 
two years during which lie vvns an associate, bo exhibited, in all, 
fourteen pictures, and in 1802 was elected a member of the 
Academy. Up ty this period he had mostly painted in vvator-eolours. 
He now began to turn hi* attention to off, lie had already 
drawn a groat number of his subjects from scenes upon the 
coast and incidents connected with maritime life. In order to 
croato a greater variety, and add to his stock of experience, ho 
took a trip to Scotland, Switzerland, and tho Rhine, and tile 
result was Us splendid pictures “ Edinburgh from the .Calton- 
hill,” “ The Festival upon tho opening of the Village of Mayon,” 
“ The Falls of the Rhine at Sohalfliauven," &o. Recurring 
before long, however, tojiis combination of natural phenomena, 
for the piiiqmao of producing effect, ho painted and exhibited, in 
-■ 1807, “ The Sun rising through Vapour," “ Fishermen Cleaning 
and Selling Fish,” .and another which one would think loss 


adapted to his powers, “A Country Blacksmith disputing upon 
the price of iron and tho price charged to the Butcher for 
shoeing his Tuny.” Everyone knows how highly-coloured all 
Tumor’s pictures were. Thesa two wore no exceptions to the 
general rule,‘land this, added to the great ability which Was, of 
Lourse, displayed in their orfbeutioB, was near being tho means Of 
seriously injuring tho picture of another and younger aspirant to 
fame, which was hung between them : this was 'Wilkie’S 
“ Blind Fiddler.” A day or two previous to tho Exhibition, 
Turner had reddened liis sun, and blew the bellows of his art. 
upon tho blacksmith’s forgo, so that tho modost hues taf tho 
poor 'Scotchman's painting were completely eclipsed. “ This,” 
Turner said, “was to put the Scotchman's nose out of joint, who 
hail gained so much reputation by his Village Politicians.” 
Wilkie felt this severely, but never resented it. 

Tile great secret of Turner’s fame was his constant recourse to 
nRture, and his wonderful activity and power of memory, coupled 
f-ith great natural genius, and indifference to praise, liis re¬ 
ligious study of nature was such, that he would walk through 
portions of England, twenty to twenty-five miles a day, with his 
little modicum of baggage at the end of a stick, sketching rapidly 
on liis way ail good pieces of composition, and marking ( fleets 
with a power that daguerreotyped them in his inind with un- 
oring truth at tbo happiest moment. There were few moving 
phoriomcrTR in clouds or shadow's which ho did not fix indelibly in 
his memory, though he might not call them into requisition for 
years afterwards. 

When the Pantheon w. burned in Uxford-street, in 1702, 
he chanced to he passing by the spot on the following morning, 
ami observed huge icicles depending from various parts of 
tho ruins. lie instantly sketehid it, and the’ result was 
n very striking painting of tho scone wh ydyw as exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in (lie kray following. Tins is an instance of 
liis eager watchfulness to turn every passing incident to profes¬ 
sional account. lie could not wiiik the streetsuf London without 
seeing curious cffcctn of light and shade in tho smoko issuing 
from the chimneys. Hi* pencil was ever in liis baud, ready for 
everything tlmt might tin r. on, rind Lis clem lecnllection of the 
minutest d> tails of scenes which he bud once closely examined, 
frequently excited the astonishment of bis friends. 

Amongst the work? which confirm!d bin reputation are a 
“ Spitheiul'a Boat's Crew reciiving nn Anchor," “Lowther 
Castlt*,’’ “ Tho Deluge,” “ The Gale nt Sen,” and the “ Guard- 
ship up the Noro." 

He published the “ l.iln r Studio] mu,” in imitation til' Claude’s 
“Liber Ycritutis," but on a much larger scale. It contains an 
immense number of drawings which possess tho highest excel¬ 
lence; no Hint in the wide range of subjects which it embraces, 
Tmncr has shown that there was no department of art in which 
lie could not shine. In 1811, ho undertook in conjunction with 
the Cooks, to make a series of sketches of the picturesque scenery 
on thesouthern coast, and the result, was a work of surpassing beauty 
aud truthfulness. And the engravers sacin to have entered 
fully into the spirit of the drawings, liis piotnree, as might 
| naturally be expected in the ease of a man whose life was so long, 

\ and whose industry who so indomitable, have found their way 
into many hands. “Echo," “Evening,” “Tho Thames at 
j Eton,” “The Thames at Windsor,” “Chichester Canal," 
j “ Pet worth Park,” “Brighton Pier,” “TableyHouso and Lake, 

\ Cheshire," are at Petworth. “Tho Gale at Sea," one of his 
j finest v orbs, if not the finest, is in tho Bridgewater Gallery, 
i “ The Festival at. tho opening of tho Vintage 'at Marva,” is in 
; the possession of Lord Yarborough. In tho Vernon Gallery is 
; “ William III. landing at Torbay,” and various othora adorn 
[ tbo cabinets of private individuals. No one, however, has to 
I large or Mg|yaried a selection of liis works as Mr." Windin,- 
! of TottonMR-green. Every variety 8iif style which Turner 
! attempted, from his earliest to liis latest works may here he 
I scop, and admired, Mr. Rogers, the poet, has his “ Stonehenge.” 

| no made an immense number <if drawings fqr booksellers aOd 
! print publishers, and it is said that lie was anything but gn easy 
I customer to deal with. His great t|ct in bargain-making 
| hero name into full play, and hs his high standjug and gnat 
j wealth placed it in ids power to name his own price, he exer- 
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(vised his privilege witholil inoroy or soruplo j and we may safely 
aver,avenged the wrongs uf thousands of poor authors and artists in 
ono-swoop. He drew the illustrations for Rogers's “Italy," 
and tho vignottoB for Brydges’ edition of Milton. 

1 Thore never was a more diligent follower of 1*3 profession 
* han Tumor, From liia boyhood he was nk extremely early 
riser; and being little given to amusement of any sort, disliking 
society, and having but fow frionds, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that his wbolo lifo was devoted to the practice of his ait. 
But as he allowed no one to he on tomis of what may he termed 
intimaey with him, nothing wus known of the process by which 
ho brought kb out tho wonderful effects upon canvas which tile 
public so much admired. l*pon everything connected with him¬ 
self ho maintained the strictest reserve. He had no relations 
except ono or two cousins, and these knew hot little of him, or 
lie of them. No one, we believe, except Lord Egroroonl at 
l’elworth was over admitted to his studio. It was one of 
Turner's foibles to veil everything he did in mystery. Ti» 
secret by which he produced some of his curious fin 1 luring will 
probably remain a secret for ever. When lii» pictures appeared 
on tho walls of the academy at tho annual exhibitions, none 
knew when they had been painted, and none dared to ask him. 
He was once told that an eminent publisher boasted that lie had 
been admitted {9bis studio. “How could you be such a fool ns 
to beliovo him?" was tho gruff reply. No one ever stole a 
march upon.him hut Chantrcy tho sculptor, and probably few 
men knew Turner ns well. Both being of silent and some¬ 
what retiring disposition, they loved fishing as well as art, ami 
thus a strong sympathy sprung upTotvein them, which urn 
piobably the more sincere on Turner’s pail, since Chantrcy did 
not follow painting as u means of living. There was thus no 
ground for jealousy. 

It is relati’B'Ty nrVdernl writer, that when Turner was at I’et- 
worlh upon a professional visit, he kept the door of his studio 
lucked, no one hut Lord Hgremont himself being admitted; and 
that, there might he no mistake, there wan a peculiar knock agreed 
upon, by which the artist .might understand that it was his 
patron who sought admittance, Chantrcy made himself master 
of the secret by bribing one uf the servant;:, and having given 
tire required signal, Turner upon one occasion opened the door 
to him. His vexation upon seeing (ho trick niav he readily 
imagined, and probably no i*an but Chantrcy emihl have suc¬ 
ceeded in pacifying lum. No professional painful could perpe ¬ 
trate such anise with impunity. This littleness, <otubiiied with 
so much greatness in the same individual, is one of those 
anomalies ill the history of thp human mind which will in all 
probability never he satisfactorily explained. How a man, who 
had conceptions so just iff truth, sublimity, and beauty, whose 
mind was ever soaring in those upper regions where the petty 
weakuessos and foibles of humanity shrink into the moat insig¬ 
nificant proportions, could condescend to surround the practice 
of tho noblest of professions with- the assumed mystery of a 
quack doctor or sttolhngmountebank, we are ala loss to conceive. 
It, i», after all, possible tiflove art and he a worWling. 

Another instance of his reserve was his invincible repugnance 
to have anything known about his age or his birthday.* The 
consequence is that all statements as to his age are mere con- 
joctnros. That ipnrked on his coffin was seventy-nine, but other 
accounts stata thft ho must have been beyond eighty, lie had 
an old and faithful servant who lived with him for forty-two 
years up to the time of hi* death, and who Humoured Ida mister's 
jvhims with praiseworthy assiduity. It is hardly necessary to 
say that ho never married. Tho only artists for whom ho tad 
much respect or veneration were Reynolds, Girttn, and Stothard. 
For the works of the latter in particular he*had the profonndest 
, veneration. He is stated to have remarked when speaking of 
him to ono of the professors of the academy, “ I with lio thought 
as much of my works ns I think «if* his. • I consider him the 
Giotto of tlio English school.'' 

One of the, strangest instances of his eccentricity was Hi ft. In 
never would consent to hai e his likeness taken, except when i 
■young man, when lie sat for ono of a series of portraits of 
monikers of the Royal Academys. In appearance he was uncouth 
'and burly, looking very like d Norfolk faynev, and without a bit 


of poetry or sentiment either in his figure or physiognomy. It 
is said, wo" know not with whai' truth, that ho was, therefore, 
afraid that familiarity with his •personal epBpaiimco wquld 
diminish the effect of his paintings. Nevertheless, all Kin efforts 
were iheffectutll to prevent liis likeness being taken. It appears 
Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, sketched him; CountD’Orsay 
sketched him at an evening party; and at last ifr. Limicll 
succeeded in seem ing a portrait of him in oil, hall’size, by means 
of a pardonable stratagem. The ltov. Mr. Darmiell, an intimate 
friend of the great artist, invited him frequently to dinner. Mr. 
Linncll, too, was alwayx present ; andfiy a series of-sketches taken 
part iipurwhis thumbnail and part upon pioces of paper, was at 
length soceecsful in seeming a Very striking likeness on canvas. • 
It wus afterwards solddp a Mr. Burch, a gentleman living near 
Birmingham, for two liundifd guineas. Another was secured by 
Mi. Charles Tinner, an intimate friend of the great artist, in a 
somewhat similai manner, by a number of sketches made at 
different times. The result, was mi excellent portrait iq oil. 

The opinions entertained regarding Turner and his works by 
the world of art, and every other world, are, of course, as in 
the ease of all other great men, and particularly of all great 
painters, various and conflicting. But probably few men have 
received a greater shave of contemporary praise, and upon none 
have the arrows of censure fallen so lightly. It is not always 
that a prophet is honoured in his own country, nor yet in his own 
age. Great men have sometimes outlived calumny, misrepresent¬ 
ation, and ignorant depreciation of their woiks, but oftenerhy for 
have they boon outlived by them. It is only lapse, of timo, 
patience, the death of narrow prejudices, and paltry interests, 
and rancorous jealousies, that can remove the mist v .d obscurity 
which ton often surround great men and great dee Is during tho 
lives of tho owners anil doers. It is the way of tho world to 
lender justice only u li-vi the injured are beyond the roach of repa¬ 
ration, and to pay merited tributes only to the dead. And in 
matters relating to art, though the stqfuluid of cx< ellenco be 
nnno other than absolute truth, yet the organs by which wo 
receive our impressions of that standard are so liable to deceive 
us, are so import'd l cud so different in different men, that all 
never have a similar opinion ns to the merits of any work which 
appeals to the external senses only, to stamp it ns faithful to Us 
olijei t and design. Turner » as not exempt from the evil conse¬ 
quences which flow from nil these wrongs and misconceptions. & 
Though lie v ns < ai ly celebrated ns a painter of wild and vigorous 
imagination, the, admirers of the old masters denounced him as an 
innovator; ami Wilkie, who assoi-iatod tone with great depthand 
force, thought Turner van gelling into “a weak, vapid manner of 
painting." The public fur a long time neither understood nor 
appreciated him. His “Polyphemus deriding Ulysses ‘ wassneerod 
at, and so « eie many others pf the finest hat least regular of his 
n oiks. But. it soon became evident that lie was one of those men 
for whom rules were never made, hut who malco tjjem for them¬ 
selves. lie had the utmost confidence in his own powers, and 
tliu fixed determination that Iiib excellencies, whatever they 
might he, should come from sources entirely within himself. It 
was in “Van Trump returning after the battle, off the Doggcr- 
liank,” and tho # two first of the series of “Venetian Views,’’ 
that lie fully displayed his wonderful mastery of all the tints 
and shades and shapes of atmospheric phenomena, glancing 
water, and many coloured architecture, and placed himself at 
once above the reach of criticism. After this the reaction in his 
favour was instantaneous and violent. ITo was caressed and 
admired by all. His very faults wore looked upon merely as tho 
pardonable eccentricities of genius. A “ Oradfuitc of Oxford” 
wrote a book upon “Modem British 1’ainterM,” and openly de¬ 
clared that no words which he could command, could express his 
admiration of Turner's works, and every one of his morals, canons, 
and pTcr opts are pointed, illustrated, and enforce^ by reference to 
them. Much of what lie, as well ar. everyone else, sgid of the artist 
and his works, was true mid j'vU and much was hut the froth of 
popular exaggeration. But let it ronrvin on record as a warning 
to all hero and idol worshippers, that Turner declared that tho 
Oxford ?iradii ate “ know more about Tiia pointings than he did 
himself, and that ho put things into his head, and pointed 
out meanings in them, |hat ho novor intended.’’ 




It has been doubted by some whether all this fame and great parsimony he amassed a fortune of £100,000; and what* 

applause was not too great to be lasting, and whothor the evor opinions might be entertained during Mg lifetime of hts 

calmer judgment of posterity will not reverse the decisions of miserly habits, since, his death it must he acknowledged* 

contemporary criticism. But of that there oan bo hut little fear— that at least ho did evil that good might come. Bis whole 

“ A thing of beauty is a Joy for ever; its loveliness increases, property he *left for the foundation of almshouses for the 

It will never fade into nothingness.” benefit of unfortu'aato and meritorious artists, and directed that - 


js 



And in all Turner’s wo^ks there is enough of the glorious and j £10>0 should be appropriated to the erection of a monumont to 
beautiful to secure to their author an immortality of fame! j his memory in connexion with it. Curiously enough, hd 


He died on the 23rd of December, 1851, in an obsournf lodging excludes water-colour painters from all benefit under this bequest.: 
at Chelsea, where during the latter years of his life he had lived Forty or fifty of his finest pointings he retained in hie own; 
in the strictest retirement, and under an assumed name. By possession till his death, having always refused to pint with- 
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them upon any terms. » All of theso he has bequeathed to tho 
National Gallery; upon condition, that within ton years a 
euitAhlo room be set' apart exclusively fo* their reception. 
Amongst these are the 11 Death of Kelson,” the “ Burial of 
'Wilkie,” the 11 Temdraire,” and the “ Frosty Motping." The 
last named pioturo produced a great sensation* when it was first 
exhibited. 

He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 30th of 
Deoomber, 1851, by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
near Barry and Sir Christopher Wren. Tho place .was his own 
selection, and a fitte%pno could not have been chosen, for hero 
he was surrounded by all the masters of English art. Tho 
dome of that mighty cathedral looks down upon tho last 
abodes of many of tho greatest of our dead, but wo 
venture to say," that not ono has done more for the best 


and truest interests of his country, not ono has laboured 
more earnestly and more successfully to fill 81 the mis¬ 
sion he received from God thJh Joseph Mallow! William 
Turner. #< ■ ” 

The accompanying engraving, which is taken from ono of 
Tumor’s paintings—“ The Mouth of tho Humber, a storm 
approaching at sunset” — illustrates his peculiar style' hotter, 
than any other wo know. The murky, blackoning clouds, 
tho wator rising into foam, the castlo and town in tho 
distance, and tho lust rays of tho sotting sun streaming 
half-gloomily through the gathering storm, are all por¬ 
trayed in Turner’s besb style, and well exemplify the ac¬ 
curacy of liis observation of atmospheric phenomena. Our* 
engraving, by W. Jjjjfeinton, is a faithful rendering of tho 

original. • 


• THE ST K11 

• • 

“ This simple and- remarkable instrument produces effects alto¬ 
gether novel. Allow me to place it in your hand, bring it# two 
glasses to your oyes, and then favour me with the result.” 

“ I soe with the greatest distinctness a cube ; it appears per¬ 
fectly solid, and stands out fully from tho slab on which it appears 
to have been placed.” 

“Just so. Now look agpiu.” • • 

“ Why, that is a globe, a complete sphere, unlike any draw¬ 
ing or engraving I ever buhcld, and looking as if, were the boty-d 
on whioh it stands but Blightly tilted, it would immediately 
roll off ” . * 

“ Exactly. The instrument is ono of the many deeply interest¬ 
ing inventions of Professor Wheatstone, and though desoribed by 
him in 1838, is only now, strange to jay, attracting tho attention 
that is due to so original and ingenious a contrivance. It is 
called “ The Stereoscope,” from two Greek words meaning too tee 
that which is solid; and how completely it produces such effects, 
you are now fully persuaded. But I will ask you tn look at a 
few more object*. * How, for, instance, might that one be 
described!’ 


E O SCOPE. 

“ Certainly as a splendid goranium in a garden pot, from which 
Bic noble plant stretches itself out in every direction, while its 
flowers arc in their highest beauty. It is the very thing itself; 
and it seems as if 1 could put my hand in among the branches 
and leaves, and gather any one of tho rich scarlot blossoms 
which I chose to select.” 

“ 1 have not tho slightest doubt of it. Here is another 
Object.” * 

“That is a piece of sculpture in high rclisf. That aged 
woman is pointing out tho young»pnc’s fortune, according to 
the old superstition, in tho grounds of the toa cup. How beau¬ 
tifully solid tho cup and tho loft hand that holds it appear, while 
in. less so are the body and the face, and tho rjght hand with 
tho raised forefinger pointing to the imaginary omen. Equally 
perfect is the form of tho young woman whose back is towards 
mo, and whoso head and face are slightly turned that she may 
curiously pry into this supposed disclosure of the coming tine. 
But every part is equally good; it appArs to me os a pieoe of 
sc.ulpjiuro, in high relief, beautifully executed. Have you «ny* 
thing more to show me ^ 
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. “1 lei, but only one, though^you will suppose correctly that 
objqpts might be indefinitely multiplied." • 

“ Aston Isjjir.g! It ia a family scene, the very counterpart of 
life. The father is seated sway from the wall, each part"of hie 
form paying on it tho exact, degree of light .and shad®, ao that 
tho body advances beyond tiio face, and the lega beyond the 
body, and the loft leg beyond tho right over which it ia rast; 
and Cvon tho foot, which ia protruded, ia perfectly natural. The 
mother, ton, is ns completely represented, while the child sits in 
her lap with a distinctness t -hull I neyor saw equalled.. No less 
striking In their way are all the accessories. The table appears 
>tho nearest, standing out with all the solidity of rosewood or 
mahogany; the worlt-box, with Ha Mayings, its open top, its 
Satin lining, seems a little retired; lend just behind it is a vase 
of flowers, all distinct as they are in beauty and fragrance. 
Most assuredly, 1 never boforo saw such objects in a glass; 
their size is tho only drawback to the impress ion of their absolute 
Reality.” ». 

The reader, who has had tho opportunity of over-hoaring thrift 
conversation, will probably feel some curiosity to know bow 
effoets so novel and astounding are produced. We proceed, 
therefore, to gratify this natural and proper feeling, with the 
remark, that, it is absolutely necessary to glance, primarily, at 
the physiology of that most amazing of all optical instruments - 
the human eye, at least so far as the visual power is concerned, 
in order to the right appreciation of the stereoscope. 

The white of the eye (flg. 1.) called the sclerotica, an opaque 
substance a, has the cornea fixed in it, like a glass in a watcli- 


Fig. 1. 



ease, which also is transparent and colourless, and c overs in b 
and c. Tho iris b, is the coloured circle which surrounds the 
puj/il, e, varying in different persons, so that it is sometimes 
hazel and at others block or grey, and is an opaque curtain in 
the inner chamber of the eye. Tho pupil in tho centre of the 
iris may be so enlarged or contracted as to admit a larger or 
smaller stream of rays, according to the intensity of the light. 
The same letters are applied U> the same parts in fig. 2. 

Within the cornea tl, 13 a small chamber filled with tho 
ar/tuous humour, a transparent liquid, e. Behind this is a sub¬ 
stance in the formof a double convex Ions, which contains 
*( ' 
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another transparent liquid, f. called tho crystalline humour. At 
the back of this lens is the vitreous humour, g, distending the eye 
into He spherical form ,^o that it may freely move in its orbit.. 
A straight lino passing through the centres of the cornea and 
tho ball of the eye, is ooilad the optical axis, pr the axis Of the eyo. 
Tho play of the eye-ball is of considerable extent f f’qr tho 
oplio.axis can turn in the horizontal plane through an angle cf 
# <l towards fee nose, and {>0* outwards,' giving an entire 


horizontal play of 150°. In the vertical direction it is Capable, 
of turning through an angle of 50° upwards ana 70° downwards*' 
giving a total vertical play of 120 B . Tho arrangement of 
muscles ia like all the arrangements of the ali-wise and bdfic- 
ftoent Create?, in jhe structure of the human eye, exquisitely 
simple and beautiful, and absolutely perfect. One tnusole raises 
tho oyo, another moves it outwards towards the temple, a third 
directs it towards tho nose, w’hilo a fourth restrains tho rest 
within due bounds, and keeps tho visual power steadily fixed on 
tho object .to be contemplated. 

The retina, h, an expansion of the ojnie nerve, is a most 
delicate membrane, and the immediate scat of sensation. And 
the choroid, i, originating around Aio entrance to the optic 
nerve, which passes tlirougif it before it expands into the 
retina, consists almost entirely of u multitude of minute vessels, 
curiously interlaced and communicating freely, .with each Other. 
The outer surface of the choroid is somewhat rough and 
nocculcnt, while tho inner, on which tho retina is expanded, 
is delicately smooth and oven; and both are abundantly 
covered with a pigment, which is socretod by every part of the 
choroid, and pervades its loose and porous texture. 

With this understanding of tho structure at the human eyo, 
there will bo no difficulty in conceiving aright of its usual 
action. Tho light proceeding from any luminious, objoot, as the 
sun, a lamp, or a candle, and falling upon that pa^iof tho 
eye-ball which is left uncovered by tho eyelids, passes through 
tho pupil, and being refracted by tho humours within, and 
finally penetrating to thewwtina, are received by it, arid-produce 
there an illuminated image of tho luminous body. 

The truth of this representation may easily he brought to the 
test. J’or if the eye-hall of an ox recently killed have tho hinder 
part, dissected, so as to lay bale the aLirnid. and r. lamp bo 
placed at a distance of eighteen or twenty inches before it, an 
inverted image of tho eandlo will be visible through the retina, 
as if it were produced on a plate of ground ginsa or on oiled 
paper. The images of objects painted on tho retina, therefore, 
give rise to the perceptions formed by the mind, of which the oyo 
is an exquisitely constructed and wonderfully ordered instrument. 
How extremely minute these images are appears from the fact 
that, supposing the eye to ho tin inch in diameter, and tho sails of 
a windmill, six feet in diameter, ivero set'll at tho distance of 
4000 fathoms, its picture on the retina will ho tho ono-cight- 
tbousandth part of an inch, which is the six hundred and sixty- 
sixth part of a line, or about the sixty-sixth part of a common 
hair! To take another instance, the figure of a man five feet 
ten inches in height, seen at a distance of forty feet, produces 
an image on the retina the h^jjght of which is afeout the onc- 
fmirteenth part of an inch. The face of such on imago is in¬ 
cluded in a circle whoso diameter is about one-twclftb of the 
height, and, therefore, occupies m tho retina a circle whoso 
diameter is about the 1-170th part of an inch; yet within this 
circle the eyes, nose, and lineaments, are di|titiotly seen. The 
diameter of thy eye is about one-tv*eifth that of tho face, and, 
therefore, though distinctly soon, does not• occupy upon the. 
cliorgid a space exceeding the 1-4, 000,000th part of a square inob. 

It lias already been stilted that the images of objeots appear 
inverted on tho retina, and a knowledge of this fact has jed to 
the inquiry, why do not visible objects appbar upside 'doWift 

Die answer to this," says Dr, Dardnor, " appears to be 
extremely simple. -Inversion is a relative term, whioh it is 
impossible to explain or evon to concoivo without reference to 
signothing that is not inverted. If wo say that any object is 
inverted, tho phrase oobbos to have moaning unless some other 
object or objects art implied which sire ereot. If all object*‘at 
a time held the same relative position, none can be properly "said 
to be inverted; as the world turns upon its axis onoo in twenty- 
four hours, it is certain -hat Die positions whioh all onsets hold 
at any moment ore inverted with respect to those which they 
heM twelve hours before, und to those which they will hold 
twelvo hours later; but tho objects as they are contemplated 
arc always erect. In fine, since all the images produced upon 
the choroid liold with relation, to each othbr the same position, 
none arc inverted with respeet to others; and'a* such’ images 
alone can be Objects of vision, no one object of vision eon bo - 
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intBrted With rcfpmt to any other ohjoot of vision; and, cou- 
setjueatly, ill being seen in th* same position, that position is 
called tiro erect position." 

,Anchor poouliarity in visual arrangements has suggested 
thO question, " As we have two eyes, why do^ot dbjocts appear 
to ut douhte f” In answer to this, Dr. Arnott roplios, “ Wo shall 
Only State the limpid facts of the ease. As in two chess-hoards 
there are corresponding squares, sointho two eyes there must 
be corresponding points, and when on those points a similar 
impression is mado aLAho same time, the sensation or vision is 
single; but if tho ifflPression be made on points which do not 
correspond, owing.to some disturbance of tho natural position of 
tho eyes, the vision become! double.” 

A clearer explanation of the phenomenon may, however, be 
given, for it is easily shown that uqy near object is seen in two 
different modes Ijr the two eyes. If a thin book ho hold up in 
such a manner that the back shall be exactly in front of the 
nose, and at a mode™ to distance from it, it will bo observes 
that by (dosing first one eye and then tho other, that the per- 
speclive.viow of it differs, according to the eye with which it is 
beheld. With the right eye, the right side will be seen very 
much foro-shorteasd, a corresponding view will bo gained of tho 
loft side, but tho limgthB of the different lines will he found to 
vary in tho different views. On looking at either of these 
views sipgly, the only notion of solidity that earn bo acquired 
s that to which the miud is led ,hy the association of such a 
view with the taui'h of tho object it represents. 

That each eye supplies an image, nail that tho coalescence of 
tho two gives to tho mind the perception of untidily, is demon¬ 
strated by tlie stereoscope. Within it aro placed two plnue 
mirrors, inclined with their barks to one another, at an angle 
of 00“ degr ees, and resoluble the retime of tho eyes, ready 
for any impressiotf to be made on them by objects brought 
within the range of Tislon. For thoso there is a shelf in the 


a. 


lower part of tho 
stereoscope ; just 
•above it is a door 
for the full admis¬ 
sion id" light; and 
on it are placed the 
drawings or da¬ 
guerreotypes to be 
used (tig. 3). .These 
are always double; one being a representation of the object at the 
rig. -I. 




angle at which tho left eye sees it, the other being a representa¬ 
tion'of tho object at the angjo at which the i <ght eye sees it. Of 



figure. Accofdingly they areslo arranged that the two re¬ 
presentations tjijl on the eoiAgponding parts of tho two 
retime, in exactly tho same manner as tho two iififtMiformeJ by 
the Boiid object itself would have done; and he||K the mind 
perceives, not a single representation of the object, nor a con¬ 
fused union of tire two, but a hpdy projecting in -relief—tho 
exact counterpart of that from which tho drawings were made, 
In fig. 7, tho principle of tho stereosoopo is shown: tho. two 
lenses are exhibited through which the ssyos look at the two 
representations, as well os tho converging of tho optical 
axis. 

* When similar images, differing to a, 
certain extent in magnitude, are pr»- 
suited by moans nf the stereoscope to 
corresponding parts of tho two retinco, 
a singlo object, ■intermejiato in size 
between tho two monocular or Bingla- 
. eyed pictures is given. Were it not 
for this, objects would ho seen single 
only when tho optio axes, converge 
j —, directly forwards; that is to say, when 

_Xy tho object is oqnally distant from tho 
two eyes, for it is only then that the 
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images on the retina) nan be of equal sire, tho size of tho 
imago being dependent on the angle under which tin- 
object is seen, and this being loss as the object is more 
distant. As our conviction, then, of tho Bolidity ' and pro¬ 
jection in relief, of bodies depends on a Afferent perspective 
imngo of each of them being presented to each retina, and as 
this can tako place only when tho axes of the eyes arc mado 
to converge to them, it follows that, when objeots arc at such 
a distance that in regarding them the optic axes are parallel, 
their images on the choroid will bo exactly .similar, and tile 
idea conveyed to tho mind will bo the same ns if they wore 
seen with one eye only, nonce, when two perfectly similar 
pictures of an object arc viewed in the stereoscope, al¬ 
though they coalesce, they appear but as painted on a flat 
surface. 

•Acquainted with these facts, we can easily understand why tho 
artist is unable to give a faithful representation of any near 
solid object, that is, to produce a painting that shall not ho 
readily distinguished by the mind from the object itself. When 
the painting and thiruibjeet are seen with both eyes, there is a 
great ditfeienee in the two instances. In tho painting tmo 
sinplar pictures are projected on the choroid, but in that of the 
solid objects the pit-lures ur c tlissimi/ai ; there is, therefore, an 
essential difference between the impressions on the organ of 
sensation in tjm two eases, and, consequently, botwei a tho per¬ 
ceptions performed by dim mind. The painting cannot, there¬ 
fore, be confounded with the reality; but when the stereoscope 
combines the two dissimilar images, tliuro is fhe sensation 
which gives rise to the percejbion by the mind of perfect 
solidity. 

We have only space to refer to .one other interesting question, 
which is thus slated and answered by Mr. Wheatstone.— 

11 How happened, then, itjnay bo asked, lliat persons who sac 
with only one evo form correct notions of solid objects, and 
never mistake them for pictures ? And how happens it, also, 
that a person having the perfect rise of both eyes, perceives no 
difference in the objects around him when lie shuts one of them ? 
To explain these apparent difficulties it must bo kept in mind, 
thot although the simultaneous vision of two di^pimilar pintures 
suggests the relief of objocts in the qioBf vivid manner, yet there 
arc other Bigns %hich suggest the same ideas to the mind, which, 
though more ambiguous than tiro former, become less liahlo to 
load the judgment astray in proportion to the extent of -our 
previous experience. 

“ The vividness of relief arising from the projection of. two 
dissimilar pictures, one on each ’retina, ^eeoracs loss and less ns 
' the object is seen at a greater distance before tho eye*,, and 
entirely tcases when it is so distant 4hat the optic axes are 
parallel while regarding it. We seo with both eyes all objects 
bcyoSd this distance precisely os we sec near objects with a 
singlo eye, for the pictWs on tho two rutin® are then exactly 
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similar, and the mind appreoktes no difference' -whether two 
identical pictures fall on ooiyuraponding parts ofgho two retime, 
or whethor^s eye is impressed with only one of those portions. 
A person dPiVed of the sight of one eye sees, therefore, all 
external objects, near and remote, person with both eyes 
sees Kiprotd objects only; but, that -vivid effect arising from the 
. binocular vision of near objects is not perceived by the former; 
to supply thi« deficiency he has recourse unoonsciously to other 
means of acquiring mare accurate information. The motion of 
the head is the principal moans he employs. That the required 
knowledge may be thus obtained will be evidont from the follow- 
rddg considerations. The mind associates with the idea of a solid 
ol^ect every different projection of it whioh experience has 
hitherto afforded; a single projection may bo ambiguous, from 
its being also one of the projections of a picture, or of a 
different solid object; but when different projections of the same 
ol^ect are successively presented, they oannot all belong to 
Mother object, and the form to whiefi they belong is coni- 




Fig. «! 


“ Every one must be aware how 
of a picture is enhanced by looking at it with only one/eye’, 

especially when a tube is em¬ 
ployed to exclude ths vision 
of adjacent objeots, whose 
presence might disturb, the 
illusion. Seen under suoh oir- 
cumstancea from the proper 
point of sight, the ploture pro¬ 
jects the^ ssme lines, shades, 
and coldlm on the retina, as 
tho more distant teens which 
it represents would do wore 
It substituted for it. Tho ap¬ 
pearance whioh would make 
us certain it , is a picture is 
excluded from tho sight, and 



the imagination has room to be active 
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plotely charnoterised. While the object remains fixed, at every 
movement of the head it is viewed from a different point of tho 
sight, and the position on the retina consequently continually 
changes. 


The illustrations to this article are copied from the instruments 
and the objects accompanying them, manufactured by Messrs. 
Watkins und TJ111, Charing-cross. , They have also constructed a 
very pimple and cheap stereoscope, of whft h fig. 8 is a diagram. 


THE LADIES’ 

EMBROIDERED BLOTTING CASE. 

Matrrixlb,— Dark stone-coloured kid leather, or black velvet, 
with tho following colours in Berlin silks. In ombre silks, olive- 
green, bluo-green, and yellow-green, pink deepening into scarlet, 
and also into crimson, and blue. In plain silks, 1 black, 2 very 
light shades of pink, 0 shades of yellow-green, maize colour, i 
shades of violet, and 4 of yellow, (the heart’s-case tint). 

The design of this blotting-oasc consists of a oentre bouquet of 
rosos and fuobsius, with four corner pieces, Varying from each 
other, one being a blue convolvulus, another heart’s-ease, the j 
third a thistle, and the fourth, ears of corn. Uur pages do not, of ! 
course, adtnit of the blotting oasc being given of the full sire.- — 
The sprays are, however, of thu dimensions li be actually worked, 
core being taken to plaee the oentre one exactly in the middle, and 
the others at th%comers, allowing a margin of an inch for the bor¬ 
der, all round. The sides only of the Wotting oaso, are embr oidered. 

For the manner of preparing and marking the work, we refer 
oar readers to tho instructions already given ii embroidery; out 
a brief description of the manner of working these flowers may 
still be acceptable, 

TukCbntrb Snoop.—Tho rose and buds aro worked in crimson 
omM silk, with the adiljfion of the pinks in the lightest petals of 
the Sower, The stitch used is the ordinary embroidery stitch, 
and the engraving repnuunta accurately the direction it should 
take in every part. It will be observed that the centre Sepal of 
tho calyx of each rosebud, as wall as the corolla, ia worked in 
stUeheS which take nearly a perpendiodlar direction, whilst the 
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outer sepals aro done in Hie conflory way. This is important; as 
it gives an appoaranco of roundnosB to the buds which embroidery 
on a flat surface could not otherwise present. A line of half¬ 
polka stitch, in the darkest shado, will also bo observed, to mark 
the division in tho full-blown flower. The foliage of this'group 
is entirely in the yellow-greens; the lpwer phrt has each leaf of 
one single shacte, with the voinings m a. darker, thoyieinings 
uf tho darkest leaf being in black silk. Ilia a rule lu em- 
broitfery, (as in nature itself,) that where several leaves ,-ore on 
a spray or stem, the lower ones are the doikeit, and each 
ono is of a lighter tint, till the one at the point ia in the moat 
delicate shade. This must be particularly observed htrv^qrk- 
ing r tho rose-leaves. The dark Wave* - are at ther-lowest 
part-of the bouquet, and in the centre, whilst those an each 
sido become gradually lighter. The ombre silk hi used. foj? 'the 
leaves of the right hand rosebud. The thorns are doheinthe 
very lightest greensand are formed by a single short stitc^., All 
the very small leaves are of a light *ahsde, r but Ehmild be 
worked ip the same one. Theroason of this is obvious; the small 
leaves, not having snjveji at 

depth of tint of the full-grown. The foliage of ttik,fbottis is 
doqc in the blue-green ombre silk; the stent, as is that aftite rose, 
being darkest at the hose. The flowers .Me in the scarlet,%;Sr4 
the divisions betynM^thfr 'petals markad by S 
stamens are fat strike silk, in hiilf-polka stitch, o»dh finfifowwith 
a French knot. \ ■ (. r* 

Tun Ttuarw Spkst.— Each leaf ia one shads of tlrn yoUow- 
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grsott, the largest in the darkest, reined with bidet:; the ethers 
in pairs, reined with ailk one shade darker. The stem vmiri, 
dark at the haw, and very light where the flower joins on. The 
flowers should he worked in a succession 
of'linee in hftlf-polka, each terminated by 
a French knot. For these use the shades 
of lilac. The calyx in rery light gfeen. 

The priokles are done in reTy short stitohee 
with olire-greon. 

The Eaxs cm Cppr.—Tho lowor oar 
entiroly, noth its .stem in light maize 
colour; the other in ombrd olire, with the 
beard in maize. Some of tho Icarus in 
oliro, and some in blue-green. 

The Stoat or Cojivoi.vn.v8.—The 
foliage entirely wi blue-green ombre. In 
working tho loaroa great care must bo taken 
to keep tho edges perfectly smooth. Tho 
eonrolutions of tho hud aro represented . 
by lines of half-polka stitch, crossing tho 
long-embroidery stitohes in which it is 
worked. The inner part of the cup of 
the flower is worked in the faintest pink, 
fading into white, and is further marked 
by a line of black, dividing it from tho 
darkest part whilst it blends with tho 
lighter. 

The Hhaiit’s-eask. —For the foliagoarso 
omhrf yellow-green; for tho flowers and 
buds the shades of yollow and lilac. Tho 
green slrbuld be in short shades, and tho 
observations^ we madfpon the manner of 
using them for tho ombroidcrod notc-oaso 
(TLUIISTHATEII ExilIBITOlt, page 16), Bp- 
ply equally here, both to this group and 
the last. The flowers arc of that kind of 
which the suporior petals arc purplo and 
the others yollow ; they arc woi ItccT in 
the usual way. 

The instructions given for ariaiiging" 
tho light and dark leaves, stjpns, &<■., in 
tho bunch of roses, apply equally to all 
other foliage not worked in mnbii’ silks. I.et us tuhl that a 
specimen of tire natural flower, placed before the artist who 


is embroidering in colours, 


herself! 


is ft 

aid in working* What guide l^good and 


alt 1 times 


a, most valuable 
true as Natvbb 



The hloUingP-trse should he made rrp at an ornamental book¬ 
binder's, and fitted wiilt white Vatercd silk and gold letters. 



CROCHET POINT LACE. 

Matbuiam. —Crochet Cotton, No, 20, and Embroidery Coftou, 
No. 70, Crochet-hook, No. 24^ and a common sowing needle. 


This style of crochet, of which a groat deal is dime in Ireland, 1 
bravery fair imitation of Guipure lace; not, of course, possessing | 


the intrinsic value of that beautiful and costly fabric, 1 at, never¬ 
theless, being a very pretty addition to the toilet; a id as such, 
we hope, the design will he acceptable to some of our friends to 
whom crochet is more familfUr than point 
lace work. * 

The piece before us is done in two pails, 
which nr* uflorwiivds joined; the lines for 
commencing them being the e.hnins marked 
a and b, Af line a the whole edge is done, 
and two open rows within the linn', at A the 
outer part its done, mid one lipn within, 
whilst fho whole intermediate space is one 
continuous piece of work, connecting tho two 
aides together. The raised parts arc done 
with the embroidery cottier and a "sewing 
needle. , 

A. Make a chain of any length required, 
provided the number oi stitches cart he 
divided by 31. and leave five or six OVOt 
for the end. On this chain/stark a row of s,c. 

Tst row of the edge, working on this s.c. 
row. X * s.c., I® ok., miss 9, X repeat. 
End every row with a few s.o. 

2nd: Begin wrttvtwoorthreaa.c., and*few 
chain, x 7 s.o. under loop, 10 eb,,. X repeat. 
3td: S.c. on the s.c. at the beginning, and, under jibe, few 
chain, X 1° ch., 9 s.c.*urlder ohajn, X repe&t. 
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'4th i S.c. on every s.c,, afidf 2 *.«. under every loop. 

6 th (to sot tho Vandykes) : /4i 6 S.c. on thu S centre of tho 9 
s.c., 0 oh., niiss'4, s.e. under 5th, D eh., miss 5, s.c. under 6th, 0 
ch., miss 4,' x repeat. ' , 

6 th: 3 s.e. on tho centre of 6, work under the first and socond 
loops, Xfi s.tt., so as to completely cover them, and do half the 
third in the same way. Turn the work on tho wrong side; 8 
chi., s.c. at the point of the centre loop, 8 oh., s.e, at Cho point of 
tho first. Turn ou tho right side, and s.c. under tho^p loop of 
8 oh., and under half the oaxt. Turn tho work on the wrong 
side, 8 ch., s.c. on tho centre of tho finished loop of 8; turn tho 
/■•work on the right side, s.c. under tho last loop, and on tho two 
remaining halves. One point is now done. Kcpnat. 

Now, on file original chain do a r«w thus: .X 5 a.c., 17 ch., 
miss 10j 5 a.c., 1| eh., miss 11, X- 

2nd : X 7 s.c. under a chain, 0 eh., X repeat. 

This piece ib bow ready for joining, lay it aside and begin d>, 
making n chain divisible by 28, with a,few uvea'. Work on it 
one row of s.c. 

2nd (worked on tho chain): X 6 s.c. 17 ch., miss 9, X repeat. 

3rd ■ X 8 s.c. under loop, 10 ch., X repeat. 

4th ■ X 8 s.c. under loop, 8 ch., X repeat. 

5th: X 2 d.e. under loop, 14 e.h., X repeat. 

nth : S.c. on every stitch. 

This is. the outer row. Now work on tho s.e. row, after the 
chain.--X 1 s.c., 17 ch., miss 0, 6 s.c., 15 eh,, miss 10, X 
repeat. 

The two strips being thus done, the centre work, which 
connects them, is the next part of tho process. 4 s.c. on the four 
first stitches of the last row, and 8 more on tho first three of 17 
ch. ; 20 ch., s.e. under the opposite loop of the piece n ; turn 20 
*s.c, under tho 20 eh.this will not cover it entirely ; X H ch., 
B.e. under the loop you began from; turn 6 s.e. under tho 11 
eh. ; 11 ch, ; miss 12 of the 20 s.c., 4 s.c. on the next 4. 13 ell., 

s.c. undor the next loop on the a side; torn 8 u.c. under the iliaiu 
of 13 ; 11 ch,, 12 a.c., undor the (i s.c. and tho adjoining loop of 
11; 6 s.c. undor tho loop of 17 ch. (S side.) Now begin tho 
thick part, on which the satin stiteb is afluwards done, winking 
'direct from h line to n, and catching or, tho various parts as you 
proceed. Turn 12 oh., 7 s.c. under 11 ih., S a.c. on 8 s.e.—2 a.c. 
undor loop. Turn s.c. bailc oir the 15, and 8 more under the 
chain of 12. Turn s.c. hack on all these—2 s.c. under loop at , 
tho end. Turn * s.e. back on all. 0 ch., s.e. ■under tho next 
loop on tho i side. Turn 7 s.c: under 9 eh., 12 ch., 7 s.e. on 7 
near thojjnd of tho thick part on the line of s.c. marked ", leav¬ 
ing the last throe stitches near the loop. 9 ch., s.e, under the 
next loop on the n side. Turn 7 s.e. under chain of !); 8 eh. s.c. 
under chain of 12 , and on 7 s.e. to the loop at b. S.c. under tho 
loop. Turn 8 s.e. OK'last H. Turn !! s.e. on Inch; s.e. under tiro 
same loop nr, before. Turn 8 s.e. on the lnet 8, and five mine; 
IS eh., 4 s.e. under 4 last Of 8 ch., s.e, under loop ai a, 20 s.c. 
(on the 4 sc., under the 13 ch., and mi 3 last of 6 s.e. X 
repent betweejr the cresses tluoughout the length of the Reo. 

For the SaUn-ntUe.li. With u double needleful of embroidery 
thread, trace round the part to be worked, on the light side; just 
catching tho thread in the > toeliet here and There, do round 
and round this until there is a thickness of si leas: 30 threads, 
over which work in close button-hole stitch. It is not no, Ofji.at y 
to take tho needle through the crochet in doing the button -hale, 
but only under tho thickness of threads. 

Two pieces of raised work occur in every repetition of iho 
centre—one beiigg near each edge. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN FRIVOT.ITB. ’ 

Tatting, or fi-ivoUM (ns the French term it), is ono of the 
simplest kinds f of noedlcwotk; and, ns requiring but little eye¬ 
sight, and being, moreover, Very strong and durable, it has con¬ 
siderable claims to tho favourable attention of the at.complisJSW 
/amnia ti’m'ffmlleM. 

For some years it was quite out of data, and wo ewo its revival 
to somo very beautiful "specimens of tho work sent to* the last 
French Exposition. From that time it became a fashionable ] 
employment both in Franoo and England, under the appropriate i 
: name otfHxoli-tf; arid tho Irish schools, the pupils of which insti- j 



tutions greatly oxcol in this work, had some very delicate pieces 
of JYivvKte in our own Exhibition. Oar readers will probably 
remember that we drew particular attention to them in ear 
notices'of the Irish work, accompanying our observations b^ 
engravings of sevqyal of the articles. It now, therefore, only 
remains to us to give our readers the very simplo instructions re¬ 
quisite for doing this prettw work, before furnishing them with 
receipts fur novel designs in it, 

Tho implements used in tatting are a shuttle and a paarling- 
pin. The former has hitherto been made of bone or ivory ; but 
this being too clumsy for the delicate woii now fashionable, a 
steel shuttle has been manufactured at our suggestion, by Messrs. 
Boulton and Son, of Redditch, whielf is far bctler adapted to oil 
the Jim kinds of woilc. Tho penrling-pin is a gilt pin, attached 
by a chain to it ring which passes over tho thumb. A sewing: 
needle is also sometimes used in forming the patterns. 

Sumatra.— Only two stitches aro used in tattiqg—the French 
and the English; and these aro generally made alternately, and 
thus united are teamed a dunW stitch. The shuttle being filled 
with cotton, is held tightly between the thumb and first and 
second fingers of the light hand, about, three : quarters of a yard 
of e.itton being unwound. Take up tho piece of cotton a few 
inches from the end, between the thumb mid forefinger of the 
■left hand, mid extending tho other fingers, pass (lie thread round 
them iu a circle, holding it, still with the thumb and forefinger. 

French Stitch. Holding tile hands ns already described, throw 
a loop c)' I lie thread uhiili goes from the left, hand to the shuttle 
in tlie right, over the knuckles of the first and second fingers of 
the former ; shift the 1 shuttle t'tp’ic.rnls, undoi the loop round the 
lingers, mid draw it out to tip’ right with a jerk, when a. loop is 
formed on the thread imind the fingers. Held the shuttle steadily 
out to tho light, keeping the thread qttij^ tight, while you clip 
the loop just made up to the finger aud thmnTT* ar.iTnohl it there. 

FmdFIt Stitch Instead of throwing the thread over the 
knuckles, lot a loop of it. drip down in fiont of the loft hand, 

and pas-: iherdmtt) ■ diiirnn'iirit'. under the thread wliiihis stretched ■ 
jound the fingers. Drew out the shuttle as before, and pull tho 
loon up. • 

These two stitches are generally done in relation. "When the 
given muidur is Completed, the thread is drawn up, either tpiite 
tight,*n nearly so, and a limp of tatting is then done. 

Tlie 1 , J..UU, 1 X(,'. nix is used to malic the little spots on the edge 
of the loops, termed phots. The pin is held In tween tho finger 
and thumb of tho left hand, and parallel with tlit! WOlkod stitehes : 
when a pieot is to he made, the thread which surrounds the 
fingers is parsed ovei the pin, then so many stitches more arc 
do’ie, end again it is passed o\er. The pin is withdrawn just, 
before tlie loop is pulled up, un(?-,-being suspended by the chain, 
hang's down from the. thumb. 

To Join Two l.noi’ii, -A pieot must be made on tho first, 
where the join is to he, and w hen 1 the worker comes to tlie cor¬ 
responding part of the iccunii, tho thread round tlie finger# must 
he drawn through the loop of the pieot sufiicit'Utly to allow the 
shuttle to pass through. The thread must them' again bo stretched 
over tho fingers, and Hit! join is complete. 

hoops joined iu this way are much ulronger thijn when they aro 
unconnected, 

tVo must beg .our friends to refer to theso instructions, when 
designs in fricoliti are given, should they happen, to bp uu- ‘ 
ncqmpntcd with the art. 

„ _ _ . _ _ ______ 

, j TT1E NEGRO CAREY, 

John Thomas Caiiky, on Amerioan negro, was for a long 
number of years thocftptliful and attached servant of the founder 
of tho republic of tho United States. Born in tho year 1(729, at 
Mount, Vernon, tho propsrty of Washington, he hail hecn reared 
by the mother of the illustrious patriot, $u»t woman of olmlrablo 
simplicity, who replied to ths praises whlab Uafayotta was 
lavishing upon hor son, when ho so nobly laid aside tho honours 
of tho supremo power with which his follow wtiosos had invested 
him, “I dm not.surprised," sold his mother, “ at what George > 
has done, for lio has always been a very goott boy." Every One 
knows that Washington of his own accord liboralod thc blacks 
on his property before oaUing for the emancipation bf t3w slaves 
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by the Amerioan legislature. Garay, after receiving his liberty 
on the day on whioh the independence of the United States 
▼as proclaimed, voluntarily attached himself to the person of 
Washington, and continued by his Bide throughout the whole of 
the war pf independence, and subsequently up to tl* death of tho 
American hero, .After attaining the venerablo age of one hun¬ 
dred and fourteen ycars^ he died in 1-843, and was buried at 
Gteenlcal’s Point, near Washington. 

Corey was of middle size, and possessed an agreeable polish of 
manner, which boro no marks of his former condition. Lafayette 
spoke of hi® as being a man of the most upright disposition, and 
remarkable wr a genuine simplicity, which, without in any way 
marring tho true noblenosf of hie character, accorded so well 
with, his humble condition in life. 

Tbe portrait of this excellent man accompanied that of Wash¬ 
ington, on foot, ijhich was published in 17HH. Carey is seen in 
the back ground, holdingf tho reins of the general's horee, whila 
l»is master, who has the act of independence in his hand, ?s 
meditating on tho plan of a campaign. A similar-sized portrait 
of Lafayette, also on foot, was published at Iho same time. 

N U 11H M II13 It Cl. 

NmiKMtmnn (o^ as it is called in Germany, In’ uki'niii-uki), next 
to Munich, the capital, is the most populous city in Bavaria, anil 
was formerly one of the most flemishing members of the Han¬ 
seatic League. This fine old oily, which so rumpletely represents 
the architecture of the fifteenth century, stnuds in a hamly liut 
fertile plain, at an elevation of about one thousand feet above tho 
level of tho sea. It is divided by the liver Prcgnilz into two 
unequal parts, tho smaller and nut them of which is called the 
SohaliLside, and the southern and larger the Lawrence-side,— 
ea"h derivi ng its imnfk from its principal church. The river 
forint three islands within tho walls, which are connected with 
each other nnd tho city by seven clone mid nine wooden bridges, 
and one suspension bridge which was begun in IK”l. Though 
Nuremberg cannot properly l>e considered a fortified town, owing 
to tho neglected state of its defences, it is surrounded by feudal 
walls and watch-towers, nnd those am inclosed by a ditch one 
hundred feet wide, and fifty feet deep, lined throughout with 
masonry. Its arched gaits are flanked by four nmrsivo i ylindrical 
towers, no longer of use ns ^.otiiieations, but picturesque in a 
high degree, nnd serving to complete the coronet of antiquo towers 
which cm irelo tho city, ns seen from ti distance. On euleifhg its 
old- hi Sill juried and irregular id tecta for tbe first time, the stinngev 
might fancy himself earned back to a distant century, nc he fazes 
nt its quaint gable-faced houses, and ether remains of lnodi.rval 
architecture which surround him on every side. Its ehurehes 
and other public buildings arc Hngiilmly perfeit, having escaped 
unharmed tho storm of war, sieges, and even of the lit formation, 
whoso doctrines its inlmbitoqjfl Were amongst the Hist to adopt. 
Jts private buildings, including the palace-like mansions of 
its patrician citizens and merchant nobles, are equally well 
preserved, and mopy or'tljpiii are still inhabited by tho families 
whoso ancestors originally built them. Though constructed 
with narrow but highly ornamented fronts, uud acutely-pointed 
gabion, they aro often of a large size, inclosing two or three 
courts, and, oxtonding back from one street to another. Tho 
circuit within tho walls is about three miles'and a half; a 
considerable extent of which space, however, is taken up in 
squares, and markets, nnd gardens. One of iho most lonuukahlo 
ancient buildings in this old inodimval town is the fortress Vailed 
the Jtoich/exle, or,imperial castle, which, there iH ronton,to 
believe, was erected in the tenth century unde.- tho Hmporor 
Comud I„ and lh4 earn of which was qpufldcd in the middle 
agoi te Jko burggravos of Nuremberg, tho auecstors'of the house 
of Btohenzellern. This old castle stands on the - moat elevated 
position within tlie towlf, and- tho pisterior having received no 
rao<fcrn'<telditiou«, is an excellent specimen of modimvol arohi- 
tccturov. A portion of tho fortress is fitted up for tho king of 
Bavarian when ho visits Nuremberg, and contains a picture 
gallery, the paintings fin which, however, though numerous, arc 
generally oftko moft ordinary njoril, with tho exception of ono 
i,y Albert Durar. The RatMmus, or town-hall, in tbe Italian 
style, is on ts of the fluent in Germany; it is 278 feet wide’, nnd 


was chiefly built in 1619, but includes tho ancient townihall, 
dating from 1340. In the latter Ih the great hall and thoxouncil 
chamber, tho walls of .the former apartment being ornamented 
by several oijhpaintiugs by Albert Duror, Hirnehvogef, and others. 
Almost all tho churches—eight Lutheran, ono Calvinist, and one 
ltoman Catholic—are highly desOjying of notice for their 'archi¬ 
tecture and tho works of art which they contain. That of St. 
Seltald, wKi.ii is a fine Gothic edifice, with an elegant choir, 
built in 1837, has numerous sculptures by Adam Kraft nnd Voit 
Stoss, many old paintings and stained glass windows, and tho 
remarkable shrine of the patron saint of tlio church. ■ This 
shriuc, which still stands fit the contre of the church, though tho 
latter is devoted to. tho Lutheran service, is the masterpiece'of 
tho celebrated Peter Visiter, who, with his five sens, was 
employed on it for thirteen years. “It is a miniature Gotliie 
chapel,” says a late writer, whose minute description we'borrow, 
“eutiiclyof bronze, consisting of a rich fretwork canopy, sup¬ 
ported on pillars, beneath which the relies of the saiut repose in 
an oaken cheat, cncasi.il with silver plates. Tlie workman ship is 
most olaborato. The figures of the twelve apostles occupy tho 
niches around tlie shrine, and are truly first-rate works of art. 
Above tbein are twelve smaller figures of fathers of the Church ; 
while about seventy fanciful representations of cupids, mermen, 
animals, Ac., distributed among tlowt-rs and foliage, arc scattered 
over the other pails. The miracles of the eainl, are the subjects 
of tho bas-reliefs under the toft a. In a niche below, at one end, 
is an admirable statue of the artist himself, in a mason's dress, 
and at an opposite end is a figure, equally excellent, of Wt. 
Si-balil.” The church, of St. Lawrence, a lino Gothic edifice 
founded in 1271, is the largest in the town, and is rzli nlely rich 
in old German paintings. This very handsome building has a 
tapering spire of Gothic open-work, sixty-four feet in height., 
executed by Adam Kraft, villi a minuteness more commonly 
bestowed upon ivory tli.ui oilstone. Thu church of Si. Giles, which 
was built in the Italian style at the beginning of tho eighteenth 
century, has a fine alinr-pieee by V-mdyik, several Very handsome 
bas-reliefs, anil elluir rich architectural decorations. Near this 
eliun-li is the gymnasium, in front of which tho city erected, in 
lKili, the statue of Milancthon, by whom tho institution was 
founded. Tho iliun-h of St. Clara, whith was built in the 
twelfth contuiy, contains the city library of twenty thousand 
volumes, with a induction of the works of the reformer just men¬ 
tioned, mid of other controversial works written at the time of 
the Reformation. The church of the Teutonic Knights, begun in 
15 p 1 , and the Human Catholic ehuieh of Notre Dame, of which 
vo present our ltaduia with an illustration, r.io, with those already 
nieutior.eil, tlie principal curie,siastn al buildings of Nuremberg. 
Netvo Dame was designed by, and built under tho supi intendenco 
of, tho illustrious brothers Hi.-houhafer, in the middle of the four¬ 
teenth euntuiy, and dining the reign of the emperor Charles IV. It 
luia Lbc. square f.-rm of tho first chin ehes which the Grteks built after 
the mnili-l of the pagan temples. *Uwas not, however, until more 
than a century after ibier-etion, that the pointed arch was adopted; 
nor v. as it till about the same purioil that the veiy handsome tower 
in front of the ohun h was so advantageously added to the building. 
This exquisite iiOprovtincut wan the work of Adam Ivraft, who 
executed its decorations with the seme delicate minuteness which 
ho had displayed on the Gothic spire of the church of Hi. Law¬ 
rence. Tho same nitisls likewise adra-jul the interior of Notre 
Dame with several exquisite reliefs of the most perfect finish. 
The church of Notre Dome is thus partly (iieek and partly Gothic 
in its oo.isti action, and is hardly surpa'ied in ipt decoratiuns liy 
a-iy of tlin otl-.er buildings of a city which is'pceuliarly lieh in 
tho excellence #f its eoclesiasthal aichilcituio. 

Besides the structures new mentioned, Nuremberg has several 
others not undeserving of notice. Amongst these may he classed 
its fountains, especially that one called the Scltoncr'Qrmncn (beau- 
tj§ fountain), in tho great market-place ; and a very handsome 
Gothic obelisk of openwork, iflloinwi with statues of various 
historical characters. Besides ils gymnasium, already mentioned, 
Nuremberg las a royal and oilier higV schools, several Latin . 
aud numerous inferior schools, a polytechnic institution, a high 
conufiercial academy, societies of national industry an<I leedie/il 
and natural science, ti%utUer with an agrieulturd union, and 
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collections of every description*?*! the arts and scioncos. Though 
considerably declined, it still ranks os one of the chief commoreinl 
cities of Bavaria, Its trade consists principally of hardware, 
turnery, looking-glasses, paper, parchment, iron articles, wooden 
clocks, musical instruments, cngratings, painters’ colours and 
pencils; glass, porcelain, watches, calicoes, carpets, and toys. 
The trade in tliCRo last-mentioned articles, which are chiefly I 
made ,by the country people in the hilly and wooded district 


inventor; the pedal hy HoinricTraxdorf; the air-gnnhy Lobsinger, 
the clarionet by Benner; and brass by Erasmus Ebner. Owing 
partly to these inventions, but more to the freedom and industry 
of its inhabitants, Nuremberg early rose to great cminenpe as it 
manufacturing and commercial town. It was, in feist, the 
continental Birmingham of tho middle ages, (taring a period of 
which it is said to have had ssvonty thousand inhabitants. Its 
name is first mentioned in history in 1060, and it obtained its 



cut! lien or Nome 

between Franconia and Thuringia, is very extensiveJ*d 
important. Nuremberg has been tho birth-place of many (lisHn- 
guisbed men, among otiers, the famous painter, Albert Bluer, 
who was bom here in 1,471; Melchior 1’finzing arsi Hjns Saob, 
the poets; and Martin. Behcm, who made the first torrestrial 
globe. Among tho inventions* said to have been made here arc 
watches (first called Nuremberg eggs) by, Peter Hele; the famous 
wiredrawing machine by Budolph; gunlocks by an unknown 


dams, amiBiiinKo, " 

» A ’ - . • ■ ' 

first chnrtor in 1219 as a free city of the Clvclo of Franooniu, 
celebrated for its industry and commerce, **nd for its great 
services to the emperor and ompirej it retained its freedom 
| through all the changes made in Germany in 1803 : two years 
j later, however, it was annexed to Bavaria by Napoleon at the 
peace of freshing, in 1806. <*Ite present population nhmbors 
about 46,000, of whom about 3,600 are Roman Catholics, and 
th? great majority ofthe rest ^Lutherans. 


































%*.»■ V- . JEAN BAPTISTE CHARDIN. 

S 'Wd Jfflipdi'Jhii tongbeeu renowned for tho 'j rapid, and merely to mei 
JSefii*a Prance had even shojjn thSt one of her Nicholas Poussin, Le.Seu 
|^e of anything better than , wood carving and recall a hundred of th&r t 
irvila and weak Imitations of the great Italian But art in France see 
row beginning to believe that lore for art was not abhorrence of low life, oi 

toil, that her men were too gay and frivolona to. fashion, the roinanoe of i 

display either fore? of conception pr depth of passion; and natural scenery. The h 

that whatever excellence they might attain in arohitecture or toils and straggles of the 

i manufacturing industry, they had none of the grasp of thought the illustration of a ounn 

and fire of-imagination which make a Titian or a Raphael, to us striking represents! 

'the ascension of Francis I. to the throne was the beginning of of capricious belles and 

a new era. This monarch was not mole renowned for his moonlight, and titled e 

chivalrous vahjuj In war than hip attention to the arts of minuets under tho widci-i 

peace, • _ tugs, but Chardin has plai 
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3TE CHARDIN. • ■' , ,-7 

rapid, and merely to' mention'tltt **1?** T*. 

. Nicholas Poussin, LaReuer, and Le Stun, win be ...-riflment'i0 ’V 
reeall a hundred of their triumphant, the reader’s min'd.', '' ’ 1 ’ 

But art in Franco seems to have had for many yaara -an 
abhorrence of low life, of aught that , was notalliedtortaA pr 
fashion, the romance of ancient mythology, and the glories ef • 
natural scenery. The homely simplicity of rustic life, the 
toils and straggles of thejpoor and lowly were deemed upworthy * 
the illustration of a ounning hand. 'Watteau has handed down* , 
to us striking representations of. gay pic-nics in lordly forests, 
ef capricious belles and Jumdsome cavaliers promenading by 
moonlight, and titled shepherds and' shepherdesses .dancing 
minuets under tho 'wide-spreading foliage on cool summer even¬ 
ings, but Chardin has placed before us the better, because truer 1 



JEAK smtltt OJIAlthlV.* 


I court Sms the resort of the wittijah the mopt learned, 
ft* btavest t»*i. in Europe, Leonardo da Vinci, one of 
rat artists of the day, was flic intimate^ friend and pen* 
aosSpanioo of tiie^dng, and bin influence was seen per- 
M| ’Eta^dHtt'-y ;the' French agists' 4p nohforfe aome- 
. wWsh shodld tatat-from thetb^the 

S^MajLlUt abmfrtVMit Some.iMirilob ef 


which "swritt talca-'ffom ’th'efo^tte 
hopying, tad plop 4i 'lmuit boipe .portion of 
fM'ttftititti , ySii#' , ihSflSi jit thim* aobjfoty'iatto ptiri 

fs* 


and deeper, trsdts el life 1 ' end character which mark, “ tbeahort 
and simple annals of the poor.” Both were men of the highest 
genius, hut differing so widely in object and mode Oi' action,, 
that it would almost seem impossible that *the same ago 

a d have produced.'. The brilliant grace of; Watteau baa OttCn 
_>sad the soberer but awdeter light of Chardin'* pieces. 
Hassled by the winning flatteries of the great, ,th® former t&pjbi. 
never woriMp at' the shrine- at virtu* in humble Hfe- 
where can better materials be found for the 1 painter’s art xS&r inihi 
, ptstj, simplicity, and 4ApsAmUo 
Bat for Chardin w# 

. people as they were infte'rtign of‘ Kali s^|^ 



h^mul *,<'iwi of tt« i>tot of paiigiait 'yj>iMwaif.» 
Aiiggsg controat.to the frtvolo^ brilliancy of the ooftrf, the f«ulu 
fdllos of whioh have boon bat too faHhfolly transmitted- to 
; vu». vOfe^Pilfei was himself tho *80 of an upholsterer, aifd being 


Vta^jjp Up 'from hU childhood in the |iid*t of the working 
*. cUlswfoths «uoce»< and opulefice of hi* after life could .noser. 

Sympathy with their sufferings and virtues. His ■ 
.'.'jpaiuting*;*re in truth : a history of the" people, andnot that of 
.■‘pfoBigate court and degenerate nobility, 

'' IiikoittiMiy other artiste’, tka names of his paintings indicate his 
; stylo—Hue Oeeduiife, the It&vei-ness, tyo Jlmtdioiti, the Schott- 
ffUkltttijUiut BiSai’-bulihle*, Ihe Cunu' of Ounce, the Study of-Derign, 
the Wufa'rwman, ka .; all these tell of faith, and hope, and 
uharity—of themild virtues that ados-n, and the high qualities 
•that dignify; the struggle* Of unknown merit; What Hood and 
JMekensaud Wilkie have done for England, Chardin did for 

• France, Iie impressed the public wjth the idea that the virtues, 
like plant*, grow from below upwards,rand that the goodness’ 
{and far ho it from our thoughts to depreciate its value or 
extent) found amotigst the upper ranks of society, the titled and 
luxurious favourites of fortune, is from the very nature of 
their position and pursuits bqt a dim reflex of the purer light 
Which shines*) Steadily through good and ill beneath. 

Chardin was a scrupulous imitator of nature, and all bis 
pieces are distinguished, not loss by the rude vigour «f their 
execution in the more prominent parts than the great delicacy of 
the details ; and perhaps no French artist has ever tli splayed so 
t . exact an appreciation of the effects of light and shade. 

The nature .of the sub)pets which he has in every case chosen is a 
striking prgpf of his enthusiastic love of art solely fur art's soke. 
Not one of theta is drown from the associations of gaiety and 
luxurious ease hy which hi* groat wealth and high talents had 
surrounded him. His imagination was ever recurring to the 
Scenes amidst which his early life had bpon spent. By hi* father 
—who, os fro have already said, was an upholsterer -ho was 
placed in tho studio of Pibrru Jacques Casus, an liislorieal 
painter, that he Wight learn the elements of design, in order to 
qualify himself for the tasteful ‘decoration of apartments in 
private, house*.' A marriage with an heiress at tho ago of 
twenty-one placed him shovu, the necessity of labour, und he 
thenceforth, painted merely for amusement, and, without any 
idea of distinguishing himself in it. An accident for the first 
time toady,him acquainted with his own talents. It was the 
custom for the artists who diil not belong to tho Academy 
to exhibit their works on Oorpus-Chrisii Day in the open air 
ia tjje Piaoe Dauphino. Amongst them Chardin, on one 

• occasion, placed some of hi*. The member* woro struck by the 
wonderful acenracy m^i truthfulness of one of them, repru- 
eerUitlg a ray-fish’ wnb the body opened, find, inquiring for the 

, owner, immediately proposed admitting him to tho Academy. 

" This painting still remains In Use gallery of tho Louvre. From 
fho period pf hip admission, in September, 1728, until his death, 
/ih Jh)c«mber, if7i)j he exhibited more than a hundred tabhatix 
tk years, animals, i’ dead nature," and sometimes landscapes, 

• Hi*,painlfogi : *W eagerly sought alter by t,h^amatt<um (»f tto 
ffttjvand. ghaat'njiaahiii'-weta bought for the court* of 'ffdmdtev 
a)w Husqitv.'^a, w»a oleotad a ednifolllor of the Academy in 

,, 1713, a«3'.'ipaiuuiwr;ia'.l'7^d...lle'at this tamo Jived chiefly,sit 
fttmPt aMtfif Jpdtely. 'Kgiu^ie, 

tbfmV'Wie, ax'd informed by 
. Ditierpt, iff*letter tf|9,'^at^|ji^i,al*B)ya8asatgaed 

‘ ■tltw 

• ihgt&Mtitiiufitit’'-* man j# 

intellect -and, states that nans of his eoutexhporarlcs could speak 
on tfuaiik; ana witk ijo tench Jhrqa ami precision,. ..'His critiques 

• on printing excroisofl a powarfol influence on tha artuts ofthe 
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STATISTICS OF. THE WOOLLY tfAJH^ACltl * 

. - ♦cf gbeat bi,utain. J; SgfflKft 

' Umn*».th«, wttoa, pnd sijfc .aanalhottosa,' a 
the raw material used in the wooUcnmanufocture ia '_ 
ofourown oouotoy.; Of’thc ariuri-quantity^WaolxSte^if' 
produced in thi* country we haverno date iff an olieh^ly'-tcwaot' 
character. -1* 1820, Hr. Lttoock estimated the fi£mfja£0. 
English wool at 303,238 paeks, of-240 lbs.jMtck, or 94,378,888 
lbs. In 1828, Mr, Hubbard estimated the produce at' 468,lW 
.packs, or 111,160,560 lbs.; la 1846, Mfo Etbrtor oariJmtdd tt h*! 
007,187 packs, or 146,724,880 lbs. c Taking it in rotxbd Dttafr 
■ bars at 1(18,000,000 lbs,, we thill probably bo vary oritf tha 
mark if wo assign that quantity to be tim .anntud produce ait 
'present timo. The Vhole of this produeo, howevari ia not weaw; 
turned at homo, for in 18S0 there were exported'l2,002,773 Iba,; 
agfi in 18$l, 8,017,500 lbs., principally to Belgians mad Franca.' 
As however British vfool- is not sufficiently fine for .the battar 
class of woollen cloth goods manufactured, we import consider., 
able quantities of this raw material from foreign countries; and 
from soma of onr colonial possession*. ■. ThOru has been aranurk- 
able alteration in the quantities of wool imported from different 
plsaes abroad even during the last fifteen ycara. without going 
fai thor hack. This will be evident if we contrast the imports ef 
the years 1833 and 1840, tbo date of the last official classified 
account. In 1833, the quantities imported from the undermen¬ 
tioned countries were as fellows :—Spain, 3,339,100 lbs.; Ger¬ 
many, 20,870,100 lbs.; other European countries, 5,O0ti,3KOlhs.*, 
South America, 223,882 lbs.; East Indies, 3,721 Mis.; Cnpsqdf 
Good Hope, 93,830 lbs,; Australia, .3,616,800 lbs.; other parts, 
442,704 lbs.: total, 88,040,087 lbs. In 1849, Spain, 327,609 
lbs,; Germany, I2,74p,0li its.; otliqf'E uropeav countries, 
11,432,354 lbs. j South America, 8,014,623 lb*.; East Indies, 
4,182,863 lbs,; Cape of Good Hope, 6;377,496 Ilia.; Australia, 
86,879,17! lbs,; other parts, 1,004,679 lbs.; total, 76,768,847 
lbs. It is gratifying pi sec the great development of our Indian, 
Australian, and African possessions in the production of this 
valuable raw material. In 1788, the number of sheep in Aus¬ 
tralia was 29; in 1800, 6,121; and in 184S ^December 31), 

• 14,943,003, In 1851, the importation of wool wo* as follows:— 
Britiah possessions out of Europe, *51,098,463 lbs.; othyr parts, 
29,075,218 ; Alpauft and Llama wool, 2,043,202: total, 83,076,881 
lbs. Of this there were re-exported, 13,729,938 lbs., leaving tr 
surplus of 09,34G,893Jbs. of foreign wool for home use, which, 
added to the balance of British wool (by deducting 8,680,000 
from 160,000,000), 141,500,000, give* a grand total of nearly 
211,000,000 lb*, for tho uso of ov^maefo-facture*. 

In tho spinning of this wool into yarn, and weaving the--yam 
info doth, blaqkets, &o., there were employed.hr 1881 is 1,497 
faeforios 74,143 pkopfo .<44,786 xnslcs, and 29,678 femahuj), of 
whom 4,220 were hoys,-and 2^68 girls under 13, years df age, 
11,884 malus bet wean 13 and 18 years of agy; 28,810 female* 
above 13 yeenwof ago, and 28,866 %xol«« above 18 yeui* tff 
ege. " ,, • ■[.* 

' Tho number of tpiiidtci employxjd in spixmwg'thowod folo: 
yara.wit* J,996,376, jn< t1»e nusibor of 
ia wwiOftli* )'fen iate.pjotk, &c„ wai apiafifo* 

and pqw«r-loom» -bring (tfit'.fs motion 
power, and 8,080 home water-power, 'n' 

The distribution ol % wooilcn.faatfl!ics thaou^mub^a HsUcd 
Kingdom is as foitoWi-d ffiyflmff wqg f .Car¬ 

digan, ?i Carmarthen, 18; Che«hi^ lB^- GhAwril, Ayifba g h yv . 
land, 11; Denpigh fc 7; D«bjr,f f\ 
morgan, ffl; GkmaetCir, M j 
shire, 2fi; Leicester, 6; Lufooi®, 1 i Mr?i«ttath ( ‘ Iff; 

Moritaouth, 9; Moptgomory, 64; Oyfard, 8: 

Badnor, 2; Shropshire, 3; 1 SomeWet, 81; 
moi oiand, 8 ( Wiltshire, 36 f- TarWbfi*,A6f 
SbutUmd -Aberdeen, 22;; A)rt, Iff 
rum, 23; Dumfries, 6; I ‘ 

Haddington, 1; i Kinreta,% j 
lithgow, 1; 






I; Dublin, 2 , Xing's County, 1; Queen’* 

'WfcfcA !■< W* ■■/' 

, .^jitotol^.afopfcfajk employed, fa'tbfao ***?**•» % »• nfatfai-’ 

^(|«mb employed.®! tho woollaa 
wflllijiifai^ ‘ tnifriiiirn’ nmoy-pfaBiresesfaidiilsgt to this faamifae- 
tuf* wfanh tow kswiefl *» fa jho cottages of the work-people,' 
are mot meirticmed in tho above yccount, In 
thswdul)«n-oloth maaufauturo of tho "West of England about 
the people work in tho factory, - and one-third out, 

■ TRto'total number of persona employed,, inclusive of dyers, 
stamen, reihksrs of machines, foremen, eldis, Ao. Ac., may ho 
estimated at upwards of 86^000, 

^.Jh'-AddHlpi -to Qta woolfan factories, properly so palled, there 
"are dOl womted faotenies, which must he laelwdod. under uur ( 
gsnerol notice of t8ie*to<nu£aoture« ia wool'of the United King¬ 
dom: ' These factories aro located as fallows: -- Kugtani— 
Devon, 7} Durham; 4; Efaox, 1; Lancashire, 11; Lafoestor, 2%; 
Norfolk,. 11 1 Nottingham, 1; Shropshire, 2 i Staffordshire; 1; 
Surrsy, X ; Westmoreland, 8; Worcester, 11; Yorkshire, -118: 
total, 4#3. , . * 

Scotland—Ayr, 4; Lanark, 1; Honfrew, l i total, 8, 

Ireland —Dublin, 3, 

-1® tho spinuing and weaving ot worsted in those factories there 
were employed in iSSl, 79,787 persons (27,117 males, and .12,620 
females), of whom 4,237 were boys, and 5,710 girls under 13 
years of age; 7,908 males between 13 and 18 years of ago; -16,901 
females above 18 years of ago; and 15,183 malas above 18 years 
of age. Tho number of aplndles eihploycd in spinning tho 
worsted was 878,830, and the munber of power-lomus until in 
weaving 32,017;~the*o spindles and power-looms being worked 
by means of 0,890 hurso eteaai-power, and 1,625 horse water¬ 
power. » *■ 

Tho value of foreign woollen manufactures not made up, im¬ 
ported in 1851, was £398,522; and of articles or manufactures 
of wool wholly or in part made up, £113,011. Of tho former to 
the value of 459,534 were re-exported; and of tho latter to tho 
Value of £13,697, , 

The quantities and value of British menufaefurrd woollen 
goods exported in 1849 were as follow*:-.-Yarn, 11,773,020 lbs.; 
cloths of all sorts, 331,800 pieces; napped coatings, duffles, Ac.,- 
1,294 pieces; kerseymeres, 42,690 pious; liaises of all sorts, 
21,896 pieces; woollJn or worsted stuffs, 2,093,595 pieces; 
-flannel, 2,288,059 yards; blankets and blanketing, 5,708,025 
yards; carpets and oai'pcting, 1,665,745 yards; woollens m i.\eil 
witli cotton, 42,115,401 yards; woollen or worsted stockings, 
165,64-5 doaen pairs; sundry small wares, value £199,761 : 
total valtle, £71342,723, * ThassUnitod States Of America, the 
Hs/nseathS towns, Holland,. Italy, the South American States, 
British North America, (lliina, India; Belgium, Portugal, France, 
and Australia,^aro our best oAstouiors for woollen goods. From 
1718 to 1724; thp annual value of British woollens exported was 
£2,962,881; fa 1798, £8,376,030. In 1818, on tho oloso of tho 
war, -fas" e?p«risim40 to largo sum of vElO^OO.TPTT, S poult 

they have'never again reached, although tho value of tho exports 
In 1851 -was £10,040,382, In 1851, there were exported of 
woollen piauufaatures, entered by the piece (es cloths, Ac.), 
2,687,290. pieces i. ’of gpad* f entofa|>y the yard (at flsnnols, 
oafaefa, : A6:)j'8faS§8,S04 yards j 180,#3 doswi pairs ufstoekfagtt; 
sundry smidl'ww&s of the yaliia of ill87;808i (pad 130,fl8t,ewfa, 
of WooUeny-to®'; tho total Value ofwhiuh amounted to £0,859,230, 


,; fl|iOWt«ER THE BOTANIST. 

t^&pvrfatfai, a. por^r^(,Mandiwt^, tfafashea one of the 
sxlfaubdfaary WtatojO* on rc«o*d,.of devotion to scienoo 
h^o ilfo, *% was km® to Manchester; iad at the ago- of 
■ oyod as errand Boy ip oonnoxion with o3b of 

qf .fapi*hiJdr«h of thp 'Pdtot fa.thpsp great 
#| p ij^i;og«J^ieta *wt to sohobldarfag sotoo tlfff 
gped,-1»s'bf. , W* ; .ti|if .#At be'.had' 
feiyPi.’ww*^ 'agsr'ifadio^toiiltmas to auqfafa; 
ky pffir faffi tyffigf hi* .etoifast 1 * 01 * toi b a ft lii | | flto 


Ifefajheste- .and .its environs,. flmiaftft i l jt mm m X K'i 
working meti,.», considerable mmfaid <8T 
ly.e.faay. use the expression, amt $» 

hood are Seqifanted b| them for the purpose of ooUbdtiug x r m»w> 
mouse ' • m . - j < ■,.* .■ 

•Crbwtber mode the acquaintance of some of those, .and w* 
maihed upon intimate forms with them during his Whole. life¬ 
time, Thirty 6r forty persons belonging-to the town, und who 
were fond of hotanising, met evmqy Week, during spring and 
euinmof to exhibit tho specimens they had Collected, and conn 
nrunioate to each other tlie* result of (heir observations. Crowther^* 
however, being employed as a pWtor djtsfa|f'tof day, could only 
devofo the night to his iavaurito study. ■ Btq falght ofton bo set® 
in the fields about day-hieok, whore he ountiniied buaily.engaged 
until Uio approach of the hour nf labour oompelled him to 
hasten Iwnie. .While tlius omployod, he frequently run great 
danger of being amsted By gomukoopcia, Wuloheri, Bml otliera, 
who could wot imagine that a man ju Ms rank nf life wild be 
roaming through the fluids at such an hour for any purpose but a 
mischievous one, Hpqfc one oaedsjon. ho was ftiund hotanising 
upon the property of a $fr. Kgerfon, and was taken into enstody, 

, barged with fishing, fa ids protewes, and wax brought up before 
a magistrate. Tho appeared sufficiently plain. He Was 

armed U'ltU a long pufo wltir a shatp crook apd a net qt tho end., 
It was in vaiii that the botanist protested his innocence of 
the design imputed to him, and explained that hi* Weapon was 
intondud fur no other, phrposo than the pulling up of aquatic 
plants and dragging thOPY-ashore, aud ho would fa *11 probability 
have paid for his imprudent devotion to ecioiuo by la-iog im¬ 
mured hi prison, hud not Mr. Egerton lieoome eom inccd of tho 
truth of his story, and given diroclion to his gatnckoi'pers not to 
prosecute hint uur molest liim in his excuralops fa future. Ilia 
friends tell many stuvios of the delight which the discovery of a 
pl*»t previously unknown to him caiwtjd 1dm even in old"age. 
Ho never siwiuod in the least; degree affected by cidd or fatigue. 
One day he persuaded ope nf Bis friends to accompany him to a 
hike on the banks of which ho stated ho. had seen *. rare plant; 
but on their arrival they found, to Crmithor’a groat chagrin, that 
the waters had risen so much in consequence of tho heavy rains 
that the object of their teajfch w4s no longer to he *eoh. Hi* 
friend was about to go away dissatisfied, wb«n ho heard a 
plunge, and turning round ho found that Qfowtbe? bad dis¬ 
appeared. In a few- minutes fio re-appeared and eivsnn Ashore 
ear lying the specimen in his mouth. 

Orewther's name has not been ontiiely uiijknowu to tkme. 
birJ. E. Suiith, Dr. Hull, and Laimolclti spook of him. faterms 
of the highest priiise, and of tho aerviee* he had rendered to 
soiuuoe by his valuable collection of tnsvsts and Kehont., He also 
devoted considerable attention to entomology, awl had in his 
possoseian'a largo ooUeotkmof iueoots, whioh hs ojassified him¬ 
self witli great uoro : hut lie wm obliged to dispose Of them by 
dogreos, fa omiseqmmce of the pressure of poverty, Os ho had a 
wife and a largo family. Ills innate modesty always kept him 
from Seeking eifaer swistoueO or patrensg#, and he eotliequenily, 
remained ail his ufo the porter of b warehouse. For a long timo 
ho received only sixteen shillings a wuck Of wages, and after¬ 
words twenty shillings, tho whole of which he placed fa his 
wile’s bands, reserving to himself nothing hut tbs proceed* 
of any extra jobs ho might pick up in the town, whioh 
. lie span’, fli furthering his botanical pursuit*, Ago and fa- 
‘ flrtnity having rendered him no longer fit for fto duties of bis 
situation, he jys* obliged to subsist during (ho latter years 
of his life uflon a jiension of three shillings a weak albvwrxl him 
by the Soeioty for tho Eiuumngcment of Needy lilen’ of iSbiiaiBei • 
Thiq wus.all Manchostot could do for> plulnKi^hy.r fa hhfabfa 
life—tho great emporium of oommereo which speitds fapilfajlilk , 
without hesitation upon the imcevtainties <#poHtfaal |gjf||,l^qn. - 
.Cyowther diotl fa 1847, at the *ovyfay-Wvfai'';®st«, ; 


leaving # all his idiildren in^a-posBiot^-M humhlea* WiffijM 
When he was dead the world’found out ib*t bo w«* a'gtVifa?^j(jfa; 
audgpont sevoh guinea* ( .fa' buryfag hfafitfad fajiidfa^ k'fdiah 
. ,bv«r him, by ,faay .of,ou«jienfa(^[:;lt&'')<ij Si .irnd 

: ;dbstitution«fM*oldmgp! ' ," '* •' ’s«»fV 'SWl 
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/ PAINTINGS O 

'V' # ■ 

Ik the first engraving wo find ourselves in the interior of i 
the modest dwelling of one of the lower classes. It is mid* 1 
day, and the young mother is engaged in apportioning thoir 
dinnertb her children. Loaning upon the table, she dictates to 
the elder a form of imploring a blessing on their food, and the 
little girl, with 'clasped and uplifted hands, seems to repeat the 
Words as they fall from her lips. Let the reader attentively 


f chardin. 

happily for mankind, is found amongst thousands ,«f her sex, 
preserving in her house the sacred traditions and noble ‘ " 


of religion, of horfbur, and of self-respect, without aught Of • 
“ high life” hut its good taste, , V » 

The Wanherwovtan, Of which we present our reader^ with' (in ” 
engraving, was one of the first paintings exhibited hy Chardin, . 
in 1737, and was ptirohased for tile Silloction of the Chevalier da •, 



askikg * bits* two. * nunt 


examine the expression of those Age faces. Let hint observe the 
careful adfuetment of the young mother’s cap, the tasteful folding 
or herlitadkarchicf, the rosette in her shoe*, and her long muslin 
ileovs^—the mingled piety and fondness of her look*—end aak 
himwtt must not a feeling heart and observant eye have guided 
wOlWw jvhloh traced AImmm oC domestic happiness and 
'•X*“5p* “o^jfer 1» a we'type of the character which 


'l '■ . 1 y 

a PAmrnto by cbx&dik. 




la Rogue. It displays great truthfulness both ia. ddajp yfl/'. 
execution. The scene is a room in a cottage, in which a. young'^ 
housewife is washing clothes in a tub, with a coarse apron twd 
before her to protect her clothe* from .the wg-tov. Hoe apiseoia - 


hang pa a chair behind her, 4hd beside the tub »/| 
blowing aoap-Wb^ i^ ij3d>e. -£n ti* background a 
oponjjddow show* a servant hanging clothes on * line to tlry, [ . 





AW) MAGAZINE ART.? 


» 


and on the ground a oat ia crouching lazily. Thu is the whole 
of the painting; hut what exquisite skill there is‘displayed in 
the distribution of the light and shade, and what grace and sim¬ 
plicity in the air and attitude of the women and the ^hild! 

These are the sort of works which inspire the humbler classes 
with the lore of art and tho spirit of beauty which should 
animate and guide it. Tho truth of illustrations drawn from 
scene* in their own ovoryday life they can perceive at onco, and 
here they may with safety criticise. They can detect points of 
difference between tho reality and tho representation, and 
improve their powers of observation by searching for them. 
And where, 4s iu nearly all Chardin's pictures, the highest, 
lessons of morality are inculcated through the medium of sen¬ 
suous plca«ure,andtlie good and tuoful is-not lost sight Of in 
seeking for tho beautiful, the beneficial effects of the exhibition 
of good works of sett. can hardly be. overrated. Chardin was 
happy in belonging to a country, which with all its faults, host 
ever been celebrated for its efforts to supply the working classes 
with tho means of mental improvement and elevation. Galleries 
of the finest paintings in (ho world placed in royal halls are open 
to all. Parks and. gardens, fountains, libraries, are everywhere 


«t the service of the euvrifr as wA as the gmtitheinm and the 
result is, that the working men otWrance in manner, bearing, 
intelligence, and fondness for intellectual and refined pleasure* 
are far superior to.our own. This may be a truth painful to 
hear, bbj the fault lies with our rulers. While thousands have- 
been spent on statues to profligates,*whom the nation is aritamed 
to own and the world would fain forget, our picture-galleries 
are few and badly managed, funds are voted for public instruc¬ 
tion and amusement in a spirit of short-sighted niggardliness; and 
this week wo hear that the Crystal Pdlaoo, the greatest triumph 
of English art and industry, is likely to bo pulled down. We 
can learn something from Our, neighbours if wo arts wise. Wo 
cannot teach everybodyto ha great painters or great authors; 
but everything should be do&e to makc .the mate of the people 
seek after •and admire the works of those who bovo lived and 
laboured for truth and beauty and humanity, who have taught, 
whether with pen or pencil, that to be ' industrious, moral, 
earnest, energetic, and high-minded, is. to be happy tad useful. 
To accomplish this, all we have to do is tg, place no restraint 
in tho way of inquiry and edf-improvemeut. The people’s 
desire to elevate itself will do the rest. 



. 0 


tan w4«i*w?ohan, a hiIutiho by charm:*, 


t 
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a Visit .ho a soap maker’s factory. 


What » Soap i Few of us delay our ablutions to ask or 
answer this question ; nerds it at all neoplasty that we should— 
just at that particular moment. But & knowledge of tho history 
andhsaihlfaeture of this valuable domestic adjunct may nevor- 
-thelete'be- of eteefitial service. We toay therefore spend** 
profitable half hour Or so in describing what to-thousands of 
peiiohtfirill possess Jhe (harm of novelty—namely, the manu- ' 
faetttri foeoap. This substance, then, to return to the words at;'' 
the head of the paragraph, may be described as a saline chemical 
compound, formed of saponified fatty or oily bodies; which, not' 


being of themselves soluble in water, compose, when intimately 
mixed with alkaline leys, a homogeneous mass, which is easily 
soluble in water or alcohol. In other and aimplor language . 
fatty matters, such as tallow and oil, when rawed with aoda pr , 
potash, produce a compound which wm lathor ,*nd 
water, and which possesses the proper ty c/cleansing linen, 4e.' 

AR fatty matters may be converted Into saponaceous orsowj- 
tike oempounds, by union With Various metallic oxides ; Tail'tim 
manufactured and commftroikl artidba Soap ia understood- to 
oonrist it the products of sodk : or'pdiath acting' upon fate, tiw 
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nature of which determine th^ various kinds. When-subjected 
to th p action qf alkaline 1 fatty matters undergo ft very 
remarkable change, being thereby converted into three distinct 
tends, called stearic, margario, and oleic. The stearic acid, 
improperly. rallied atoarin u , is the solid portion of talhiV and 
variou»'oil«, and from it in' made the factitious wax candle! 
known as Etoerino ; the margarie, or pearly .looking add, is 
nimllarin character to the stearic, and of itself is insoluble in 
■water; and the olein acid is the thin oily part of the fats, with 
which, ia always associated glycerine, or the sweet constitntent 
of otly bodies. If any of our render! piny not. altogether under¬ 
stand tills somewhat scientific, description, it may be slated in 
simplification, that when, Subjected to the notion of soda nr 
potash, tallow is deprived of its grfo*y quality. Them rondo, 
then, combine nod form the compound known as soap.* 

Our English word is drived from tho Latin napo, which, as 
well as the Greek equivalent, is supposed to oOmo from the low 
Gorman word *r.pc, a.xvord still retainc<l*in many of tlin German 
provinaes. In tbo, mutations of limgnnge tliis word lreenino 
changed into the high German *c;/c, the tJ having given plane 
to the bard/. In tbo French lnnpnnge our word coon is sapap; 
in Dutch, turn ,• in Italian, aapane; in Spanish, jaharm : in 1’or- 
tngnesc, Mhtirij nnd in Hussion, main. 

Var ious kinds of soaps are in use in the present, day. Among 
them we may mention the yellow or rosin iotip, 11 k- mottled, 
the card, and the soft snip, Of the three first nrO made all 
tlin varieties sold by the perfumers. The various fatty matters 
which, with the addition of alkalies, enter into the composition of 
snap may ho thus Stated : oil of olives and almonds; tallow, 
hogslord, 1 and the fat of various animal! ; rape oil; oil of beech, 
mast, and poppy seed*; fish oils of vai ions kinds, and the oils of 
nuts, hemp, and linseed, Olivo oils mate n good pure soap, 1ml 
the yollpW is ihe cheapest—considered in reference to its 
cleansing qualities—and in tnftny respects the best. 

The reason why soap cleanses noiv be thus shortly stated: 
all soaps consist of lixivium or alkaline salts ami fatty matter, 
and Utterly all the dirt, on our I men, clothe*, and persons is 
rtiudo up of perspiration, grease, ;!ie dust whhh such grease 
attracts,' In cold Water these matters are nearly insoluble, 
hut in warm water, to whisk lixmons salts have in any wny 
boon uddwl, Urn greasy dirt discovers its affinity for tho salts 
by mixing with them, atld so becoming saponaceous : the soap 
attracts the snap.^ In this #t.aij> tho dirt is so fur soluble that 
it tuay easily lie washed out. The modern Washing powders ate 
nothing more than ttlknlb\a, to which must let added a certain 
quantity of liquid uoap. 

Having thus, wo hope, satisfactorily answered flic question, 
“ What, ia simp ’ a few Rrntenoos ns to 

a ITS HIRTORX 

may not he out of pi non or unltlte resting. The following particu¬ 
lars are abbreviated from Mi article, hv the writer of this paper, 
yrhicb appeared in a little work now out of print — 

In tho anriltilt timtH clothes were cleansed by alone, tfcr 

prneti’o being to stftlup on arid rinse them insthe waves on ihn 
aea-ahorc, Itl tho same Way ns is yrtprneii*«l by many uncivilised 
nations. Wo ture told by Homer that. Narev sa and her attendant* 
washed their clothes by trending upon them in pit* into which 
the water had collected; and it is not till a much Inti r period 
that wo have mention made iif a ley from wend mth'i’S, though it 
iaaupposnd thqfi.be honia mentioned lij Aristotle nml I’lato was a 
substance of o nature riudhp to ley, Mid was used for washing oil 
nnd wine jars. * • 

la tire time of Paulus ABginetti, however, the use of utuKked 
lirno #» a detergent wag not unoimuqon; dry potash was nn~ 
known, and Hiny tell! us that o.x gall* wore employed fir ro- 
tnoving »;«»(« from the akin. Fixed lixivia! saltfy however, were 
qonusionftily used tq oltmn.*e IiuA, am,i (hoy, prnliahly, wore tho 
litiitru or nitnipi of tho paopJe of Attioa. In the wtlia, Uf mm 
was mod hy thoRonwys, who, it iqipetprs, had ltBtUthinvontiva 
Of Umir «wji,.tl,i*y boing .in. th*> B*Ui„ of hora-ag^og. from 
-Grace* whatever the graulut of that nation discovered orimade 

'aj'b .Egypt, Urn hirthpliviD of the arts, mineral alkali, however, 


was early brought into use; nnd Pliny makes mention iu jnoro- 
thnn one place of Egyptian nitre being brought in corked vowel* 
to Hone. Strabo also telh) us thqt iilknllno water wo! used in 
Armenia hy tho scourers f,rr washing olothea; and from the work* 
of the leamoS Schgttgon yro learn that alkali, or ftodo, was used 
by tho Hebrews for cleansing purposes. In the sacred Writings it 
i# called boftih\ 

In cleansing clothes and washing tho hotly, wap is of compara¬ 
tively tnodom application; and though ths ancient! used tho 
jutes'! of somo saponaceous plant: for that, purpose, it in .certain * 
they wero unacquainted with tho material at. .presoy I- .employed, 
and that the combination of lixivimy salts and tallow Waa quite 
unknown t.o them. * • 

The, very earliest mention of soap is found in tho work! of 
Pliny, the historian, nnd Golcn, the physician, who tell u« that it 
was anciently made from goats’ fat and the whes. of the beech 
•w, and that there wore two sorts, hard and soft. Galen, indeed, 
in a work on simple medicines, speaks of soap an having been 
made of ox’s, goat’s, nnd sheep’s tallow, strengthened with quick¬ 
lime, which process corresponds with that at present in use in 
Germany, while the French, hy a later invention, employ oil and 
mineral alkali. German and Gallic soap ore frequently mentioned 
hy later writers, and it is generally acknowledge^ that the ancients 
used soap to dye and beautify the hair, tho Homan gallants, no 
lens than their modern descendant*, being tmximtt to give, their 
hair additional lustre by the employment of cosmetics. We rend 
in tho works of various nuthors, of soap being used a* a dye or 
pomatum for the hair rather than as a Washing Material. 

" Ganttlcs Teutonico* necondlt spttttm caplltos 
Ciiptlvl# poterls enttior e«*e com!* 

says lltopoet; which may be thus imitated:—• 

“Ttye thy hair with soap, nnd it will qUtekly bs, 

More fine than German wigs In their ospHvlty,” 

It is not unlikely that when Martial wrote this couplet, he in¬ 
tended it ns n delicate piece of flattery to Roman pride, Ilomitinn 
having vainly fancied that, he had conquered the whole German 
nation. It is prolmbio that the Germans coloured or tinged thoir 
sonps with the juice of plants. 

It was then ihe fashion to anoint the hair with coloured soaps, 
and lo put. the head in a net or caul of bladder at nights. Soap 
bring little used as a detergent, Washing clothes among .the 
Romans was considered rattier an ignoble employment, and was^ 
only practised by tint indigent. 

The history of soap among the modorns is tho history of civi¬ 
lisation ; ns people have become nroto refined, they have llSod more 
soap. • 

In our own country the use of soap has boon In a great 
measure retarded by fiscal restrictions. In ft curious pamphlet 
entitled ft “ True Narrative concealing the Soap Businas*,” which 
wit* printed for Nicholas JloniyiO, in 1641, are many facts 
relating to the difficulties under which the JpamjfautUrcr of this 
article wn.t titan subjected, Many kook* snd patdpbUits in tho 
British Museum contain petitions from the manufacturer# iu the 
thru*of queen Anne, praying to bo relieved from tho oppressive 
taxes then first imposed. But between tho two periods (1(541- 
lTOfi) we ram learn nothing of tbo quantities or description of 
soap usually made. In the pamphlet of Nicholas Bourne, he 
complains of the soap maker* of London—in 1633—bring injured 
by tjie monopoly dnjoyed by a eun^iany called tho “Governor 
Assistant* and Society of Soap Maker# in 'Westminster,” who, 
oh condition of paying to tho king a duty of £! per ton on 5000 
ton# annually, had allowed them the exclusive’right of manufac¬ 
ture. Against th* lhomipbly tho soap maker# of London—-not 
roore^tiian twenty in number—petitioned; and the company, in 
return, procured an order from the govornmeiit which further 
protected tltsir right#, and rcstrioted the sale of soip which had 
not been assayed by them. The #oap makers roki#ted, , fm^,?tat 
Olttmbor informations were laid against Big teen of ttfefor 
opposing the company. The defendants, pleaded; but irtrfiug ‘ 
put in their answer# one day too lata, wore all committed to _ 
prison. The judges certified “ tsH the answer, except the four .first 
words and Hurt ten, as fit to bfe expuriged,” and .the dofeidtats 
wore fined* in vturious sum#, from five to fifteen hundred pound* • 
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a*eh, and ordered to be'imprisoned daring hi* majesty’* pleasure. 
The poor, soap makers went to prison; suffered much for about 
fpt^y wcieks,,dnring.'wh’:oli timet®® of their number, died; and 
yyere only liberated to witness the proclamation of nrrf (diets 
giving »tUl greater powers to the company. For worn than five 
years', those tyrannical restrictions remained in fall force, and 
many of the London soap manufacturer* were again and again 
committed to prison, At last—in 1631—tho company, having 
“ vexed the whole kingdom with bheir snap,'' obtained from tho 
king permission to give up tho patent. But this permission, 
which wa^iot sought till the opposition to tho company became 
too strong to resist, was granted to them only on pond ition of their 
paying to his majesty thJI sum of £40,000. > To bettor enable 
them to .comply with tha royal demand, it was further decreed 
that the poor soap makers of London should pay £20,000 to the 
company fpr the materials of thoir trade —materials which had 
so.long been used to oppress and tyrannise over tho manufac¬ 
turers. * * 

From this time various restrictions havo'bpoh from tinio to 
time removed. The soap maker now pays an annual licence of 
£4, besides his excise duly. 

With this long preface oyer—a preface, Imwevr, necessary to a 
proper comprehension of what follows, we may proceed to detail 
tho particular* til' our visitd® 

JOHN HNtaitT XNJ) SON’S BOAT* VACTOKY, 

in Old Oravel-lane, Wnpping. Many of our renders know very 
little of Wapping—some of them, possibly, having only heard 
of it in Dibdm’s Hong or Joo Miller's Jest-Book. For their par¬ 
ticular information, however, wo may stale that it is a district in 
the oast of London, on 11m Middlesex side of the Thames, ft little 
below the Tower, chiefly inhabited by sen-faring r. a, and 
tradesmon dealingrin commodities for tlio supply of shipping and 
sailors; that it was originally a marsh frequently oveiflowed by 
tho Thames, ntid .first recovered in the reign of queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; that on the batiks of tile river in this not overelean or 
ologantly-bniU locality, were to ho seen, within tho memory of. 
the “ oldest inhabitants,” the gibbets on which our ancestors wine 
used to hang pirates in ehains; and that iu the present day it 
would bo considered by tbo denizens of St. demos’s and Bel¬ 
gravia a strange outlandish sort of place, in which dull ware¬ 
houses, queer-looking lit.il? docks, swinging-bridges, narrow 
streets, dirty houses, and an ill-dressed population, worn life most 
remn.rkr.ble objects. But it bos, ncveithelcsi:, its litoinry 
interests, one or two of which we may note in passing, fhiype 
tolls til that king Charles having bunted n stag from IVanstead, 
in Essex, killed him in a.garden in Nightingale-lane, Wnpping, 
and that the proprietor of tho pTSec was sorely vexed at tho multi¬ 
tude of people who assembled on tho occasion, in the great damage 
of his favourite plants and ftqwero. In Wnpping, “in a strange 
lane or alley,” like many which are to ho found in. the present 
day, lived Ames, tho antiquary, the author of a very useful, but 
now little known work, entitled “ Typographic,!^ Antiquities, or 
tho History* of Printing in England.” To a wretched ale-house 
called tho Ced Cow, in Anchor aDd Hope-alley, near. King 
Edward’s-ste;:.s, in Wapping, the notorious Judge Jeffries 
retreated, in the disguise of ft common sailor, after tho abdication 
of kfng James. Being found by a scrivener whom he had for¬ 
merly insulted, leaning out of a window of the tavern in all the 
audacity of false security, he was dragged out nnd instilled by 
the populace. It was 'Wapping that Johnson advised Boatrell to 
explore if ho would note the curious modos of life which sumo 
people in London pursued— -a pieoo of advice which Bozzy fol¬ 
io wed,-«pd was disappointed, as n MatterofHoursc—as ho natu¬ 
rally would -be if the great doctor did not go too. 

' Having recalled these things as wo make ohr Way through Old 
Oritvel-tane from tho city, we pausq a* a abort distance from the 
Thames Tunnel; and, passing down a little strBot on tho 
right, wo proceed through a pair of largo gate*, And find ounsdvoa 
Within the premises of John Knight and Son, soap dud candle 
maker*. After rnaSdug ourselvoe known to the heads of the 
Ann, One of whorrfacc orapaaiea.us over tbo factory, we make tho 
circuit of tie entire apace Within the walls, and jot down our : 
eondusiona hy the way. *■ , 

. * . " • ‘ • 1 * • r • ' 


Wo arc standing in the oentrAof a large open court. On the 
right of tbo entrance aro the dtfljbng and counting-houses; to 
the loft arc various low buildings uKd for v ariouF purposes, While- 
before us lies tho soap factory itself; tho latter consists of a largo 
rsngo of buildings, no doubt admirably adapted for tic purpose* 
for which they are used, hut not/omorkable for any particular 
architectural display. The spaco in front was occupied at. tho 
time of otir visit hy several four-horse-wagons, into and from 
which were being emptied various articles necessary to the trade; 
a Vast number of groasy-lOoking -^ibs filled with’ tallow, and 
several frames in which mould candles woro undergoing the * 
process of cooling; in the hack-ground, to tbo left, was agreat t 
heap of refufo lime and alkali, which is afterwards used for 
monuro ; and numbers of Jpon and bays passing to and fro gnvo 
to tho scene a rather animated sppearanoo. . Attached to tho 
counting-house is a so 1 all distillery and laboratory, fitted with 
apparatus for tost Log tho quality of the soaps; hut into that 
we did not enter. ^ 

We proceed, then, under the guidance tf our intelligent con¬ 
ductor, to t,hc soap factory, and first enter 
THE VAT ROOM. 

A gianco at the engraving will convey a better idea of tlio 
genninl appearance of this apartment than could any words of 
ours. Hero, hanging on rstV-rs, ranged on shelves, and lying on 
the ground, arc vast quantities of the raw material from v. liioh 
the soap is made, it is a strange sight Indeed; and our rose is 
assaulted in rt way we oan hardly describe—a fat, tallowy, dis¬ 
agreeable* smell pervades tho atmosphero, which, at first, is any¬ 
thing hut pleasant; 1ml as wo stand for a minute or two among 
the immense masses of yellow beef and mutton fat, tho sens-i- 
tion passes imperceptibly away. Wo are told that a soap factory 
is, on tile whole, an extremely healthy place. Here all the fat is 
weighed as it, is received, whence it is taken ft* it is required 
to the 

MM.TINU ponton*. 

These are merely large coppers with furnaces iiono»th,in which 
the fat is melted. Tho stunt here is, if possible, rmifo ahominahlo 
than in the fat-room. The operation of molting is extremely simple. 
After tho fat has been melted down till no Wore liquid can bo 
obtained from it, the residue is gathered up and carried to a 
powerful press where it. is formed into the greaves wi£b which dogs 
arc fed. Several of tlieso copper* are ranged side by side; in 
some of which the best fat ismcTtod for the superior kinds of soap, 
and fnto ethers the kitchen stuff finds Its way for tho commoner 
descriptions. A room in which tho hoterogeftoirtis materials calk d 
kitchen stud' is received is on tho ground floor; hut if differs liltlo 
from tho fat,-room, except, in its more disagreeable ,touch. The 
liquid fat is carried hy pipes from the melting to . 

the noiiJNii oorrqns, • 

where wo will follow* the process. For a minute or two we 
seo little for the steam which arises from the imtnonso boiler* 
ranged along the walls; but soon recovering our sight, wc pgr- 
•ech e standing before each copper a oouple of men, who keep 
continually stirrihg the liquid contents with long wooden rakes, 
Each of those coppers is filled with rite materials for making 
yellow soap, in various states of propni-ation. The liquid fat, tho 
alkalino liquor and tho rosin having been added together, tho 
latter In a state of fine powder, the hulling commences. ltosin, 
it should he observed, though differing so much in appearance 
from tallow, possesses nearly tho samo chemical constituents. 
Being cheaper than tallow, it il used extensi vely hy the soap maWr, 
Bonin, thnugh*very soluble In alkaline menstrua, says l>r. TJre, is 
not susceptible like fat of Wing transformed into an acid, and will 
not, of ootirse, saponify or form a proper soap hy jjajjjf. The fttoro 
Caustic the alkali, tho Ten# ronsisteace has tho resinous compound 
Which is made with It. Ifencij flit of some kind, used in eou- 
sidotahlc quantitle*, toilet he usrid with tho rosin. Sometimes 
for the commonei’ descriptions of yftllow soap, equal quantities of 
fat andVisift arc used; but for the hotter kinds, about one-third 
rosin to two-third* iftl]OW is thi Usual proportion. As ftUfaliro 
mafter cannot bo neutralised hy Wo, it preserves ita peculiar 
acrimonious odour in poor ftoap*,. and acts too powerfully on , 
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woollen mid other animal fibt* to which it is applied. Raeid 
tallow, it ia said, serves bett^ to disguise the strong smell of 
rosin in soap limn any oil oiMither speeies of scent. The materials 
are kept boiling for a considerable time with on exooss <rf caustic 
ey, being kept continually stirred so that all the materials shall 
incorporate; and when tho ‘(.paste ”—as the soap in this state is 
Called—ia found, on cooling a sample of it, to have acquired a 
solid consistency, and, when diffused in a little water, not to 
leave a resinous varnish on tho Bkiu, the soap may bo said to be 
finished. The sfiap maker rjest proceeds to draw off the superfluous 
ley, and to purify tho “ paste." Far this purpose a quantity • 
t of ley of a much less caustic quality.is added; the whole mass 
is again heated, anti after being well-stirred is allowed to settle 
and drain off its leys. A third, and sometimes a fourth, servieo 
of leys is introduced, and duritig each operation tho agitation and 
period of repose goes on as at first. Tho pan being now skimmed, 
end the scum reserved for another operation, the soap is drawn 
off, and introduced into the Soap frames, llioro to cool and,harden 
tilHt shall be in a fit state to cut into finis. 

But before wo speak of this process we must, in order to render 
tho foregoing quite plain to the reader, visit the 

AMCAI.I CISTERNS. 

Near tho eoppera, for the convenience of ready transportation, 
are situatod several vats or coppers, in which Hie alkali is refined 
till it is in a proper state. It is brought 1o the soap boiler in a 
solid and impure form, as n crude and imperfect carbonate of 
smla or potash, and it is neoesaory for him to rcduco tho dry 
greyish powdor, as it then appears, to a liquid and highly caustic 
state. The alkali, or 11 white ash,” as it is called, used hy tho 
soap-maker.is soda, made principally hy tho decomposition of salt. 
The salt of commerce consists of chlorine and sodium; and the 
decomposition nod separation of one from the other is produced 
hy means of a peculiar treatment, with sulphuric acid. From 
this process there result. “ murictie acid niul sulphate of soda. 
This sulphate is converted into a carbonate of soda hy contact 
with carbon; and lastly, tho caihonie acid is driven from the 
carbonate, leaving tho soda in a caustic state, and forming, when 
in solution with water, the liquor which soap-makers call n ley 
• or lye.” Before the nlknli can ho used by the soap-maker, it 
must be deprived of the carbonic acid which is always found 
combined with it; for this purpose it is necessary to filtrate it 
through beds of lime. No matter whether the alkali used ho the 
barilla and kelp of Spain and’the Oikneys, or tho soda made 
from common salt, the process it must, undergo is altogcther.the 
same. Tho crude soda after being ground, is stratified with limo 
in cast-iron vats, sis or seven feet wide by four or five deep, tho 
lowest layer lining ortslsked or shell quicklime. Tho vats hsvo a 
falsn bottom perforated with holes, and n series of lateral tubs 
lienoath, through which the leys trickle off, after filtration, In a 
clear and caustic stnte. The preparation of ley for yellow and 
mottled soaps differing little, wo may mi .-ply observe that the 
alkaline liquor is pumped from the vats into the boiling coppers, 
Whore it is mined with the necessary quantity of oil and rosin in 
tho manner described. When the liquor has spent, all its strength, 
4t is pumped from the soaji by means of n Imr*! which desconds 
to the. bottom of the boiler; fresh ley is introduced v and this 
process is repeated over and over again, ss wo have seen, till the 
soap is considered to ho in a fit State for tli- frames. 

T ILI.INO TIIM MOttnOs OB VRAM SS 

is also a very simple oi>eratien. The soap being now in a liquid 
slats, it is ladled from the (tappers into buckets or pails, and con¬ 
voyed to rite frame-rooms above, whero it is fcured into the 
i frames. 'The frames wtnsisl of a scries of rectangular bam ofr 
♦sod or icon, measuring internally 46 inches by 15, planed one 
on top of the olhor, somStimos to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet. Into the well or ciatorn ( thus formed tlio soap is poured, 

■ and allowed to remain «for four or five days, according to the 
weather. In tho iron frames it cools much more quickly than in 
the wooden ones, in consequence .of the greater retentfdh of heat 
, by the latter. When the entire mass has beoomo eold and solidi¬ 
fied, the iron fastening* of file frames are removed, and the redan- 
f'" ; glee being removed one hy one, a solid, compact body of soap 


remains the exact shape of tho interior of the frame. Be, well do 
tho bars composing the. mould join, together, that no Begin* or 
openings are observable in the soap, after the rectangle's have boon 
removed, Many frames contain as much as three thousand 
pounds’ weight of # «o*p. 

cctmto INTO DABS. 

Having arrived at this stage, the soap is out first into slobs, and 
then into bam, as we see them in the shops. The purest and best 
yellow soap made at tills establishment is afterwords stamped, 
“ John Kuigh* and Son’s Primrose Boap,” by moaifS of a small 
bond-stamp of brass or iron. The sotting of the moss of soap 
into Imre is a very neat and affective operation. One of. tho 
workmen having marked the surfkee of the soap into parallel linen 
with a gnngo-stick, in which are in sorted'sharp points, two men 
then draw a noppor wire through the mass inlho exact direction 
ftf the marks, one man guiding tho wire, and the other drawing it 
through by means of a pair of handles. A slab of soap about 
three inches thick is thus cut off, which is immediately removed 
to a kindgif wooden platform, to bo cut into bars by another si t 
of operators. Twelve slabs being laid horizontally, otte over tbo 
other, they are again marked off with a gauge, and’ a pieco of wire 
passed through them in a downward direction, which prdteess 
divides them into bars about three inches. quare ; in which stafo 
they are removed hy another workman, and piled into stacks 
ready for sale. The operation of cutting into bars is shown in the 
engraving. 

All kinds of soap are made in much tho samo kind of way wo 
have described. A little pclm-oil, the produce of the palm-tree of' 
Africa, is added to yellow soap to give it the proper colour; 
and the peculiar appearance of mottled soap is produced by 
sprinkling into the liquid mass o quantity ofvpotash ley through 
the rose top of a garden watering-pot. Tho mottled soap is 
hardened in frames of a rather different construction, and presents 
the appearance, when cold, of a hollow squure mass, which is cut 
into bars in the same way ns we have just noticed. We come 
now to speak of the various 

TOlfiRT SOARS, 

which are hut simple modifications of the yellow and curd soaps 
variously scented. For the purpose of this paper we visited the 
establishment of Messrs. (Heaver, in Bed Lion-square. This firm 
are the greet produeors of the kind of soap known os' Honey Soap, 
which in, in fact, hut, a refined variety of the host and purest 
yellmv, scented according to taste, stumped beneath a small 
machine, and packed in boxes Hf„wo too it in the shops of . tho 
retailers. The apparatus used in remolting and refining aro of a 
smaller and neater construction than those of tho faotory, but tho 
process is nearly identical, r , 

Curd, or white soap, consists almost wholly of tho beet tallow 
prepaml with alkali. It may bo noticed, however, that in tho 
preparation of Wcllow soap, some motelfaidurers, with a view of 
increasing the quantity and decreasing the price, aro in the 
habit of mixing a quantity of water with the liquid soap in 
the frame—a practice more honoured in tho breach than the 
observance. 

From analyses made by T)r. ITre, it has been found that the 
perfumers’ white, or curd soap, consists of, in eftoh 10ft ports— 
soda, 0; fatty nfttter (tallow), 7j; water, 18; — London or 
Glasgow yellow soap soda,6-4; fat and rosin, 70 ; water, 23-6;, 
-^foreign Castila soap—soda, 9; oily fttt, 76'5; water and 
colouring matter, 14.6 ; cocoa-nut Oil soap —a remarkable varioty, 
which possesses tfie property of dissolving in tea-Water — soda, 

4 5; oeooa nut lard, 23; water, 79’5. • ■ ■ ), 

The kinds known as white add bqfiwn 'Windsor, cjfmatnon, 
musk, rose, and other fanny soaps, are hut curd or yellow soap 
rcmeltod, modified, refined, and perfumed. 

There is yet another kind which is known to the housekeeper 
as ' « 

SHOW SOAR. 

m ' ' .’.■(t j | 

This variety ia used extensively in tho woollen Tnnirafaetme, 
and differs considerably from hard soap in its appmuranoe, eon- 
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*isWe'y,’And ingredionti. Instead of tallow wholly fanning the 
bare, .various fish oils are' used as the oleaginous ingredient ; 
And instead of sod*, the carbonate of potash, brought to a highly 
caustic state, ia the alkali. Instead of drawing off tho leys, BA in 
h'ard soap making, they, are allowed to routain in* combination 
with soft »oap —the white specks observed being the tallow, which 
in tho process of manufacture liad coinbinod with tho salts of 
potash. Soft soap is not, “ framed,” but is sold in casks and 
barrels. _ 

We may now hring our remarks and our visit to a 

* v 

CONCLUSION. i 

In tho factory of Messrs. Knight aco also made tho candles 
commonly in use—namely, mould and dip, or store candles—but 
for tho present w« refrain from entering into a description of the 
processes employed. 

Nor can yr o say much of the excise regulations observed atgp 
soap factory, which of late years bavo been less strict than formerly. 
The alteration of the soap duties have been attended wi..h the 
most, marked success. In 1828, whet, tho duty wits £28 per ton, 
the quantity charged foriorao consumption was only 91,000,000 
pounds. Tho year following tho reduction of tho duty to £14 
per ton (1834), ^is quantity was increased to 104,700,000 pounds; 
in 1840 it had further inerenood to 127,000,000 ; and in this year 
of grace, 18S2, the quantity conmimcd may he fairly estimated at 
not less than ] SO,000,000 pounds. Comment is quits; unnecessary 
in the fane of sue.lt facts. AVe close our note-hook, wo thank our 
polite conductor, and we conclude our visit. If the render is not 
ua gratified as we were, the fault lies in the pencil of the artist 
anil the pen that describes this factory, not in any want of interest 
the place itself. A few steps takes us to the Thames Tunnel. 
AVe walk thoughtfully through tho famous and wonderful work 
of tho elder Brunei; and, returning, take heat at the stairs, and 
come hock by the silent highway to Westminster. 


PEASANTS OF THE PYRENEES. 

Tun peasants of the Pyrenees have nil which theii necessities 
demand within themselves. Jfhcy grew theii’ own tier, ’mil one 
of their most busy occupations is to dress it. They do not stoop 
it in water before beating it, as in England, hut spread it on 
some sloping field or hill-side, whute it. undergoes no other 
process than what is ctferted by exposure to the wt other. Not 
only is the flax prepared and woven for their own use, but the 
wool of tho mountain slump, ijgdycd, is made into jackets, trou¬ 
sers, petticoats, as well as into various otlior articles of clothing. 
Thus supplied with the most common and necessary kinds ef 
dross, their wants are eqnalljj simple ns regards their furniture 
and food. A few brass or cooper vessels for their milk are 
always used by tlipse who make cheeses, as many of the peasants 
do, not only of the milk «4' cows, but of tlmt o(piheep and goats. 
Fora chum they have a very simple substitute, being no other 
than a dried sheepskin. For keeping wine the skins of k^ds are 
frequently used, with tho hair inside; and tho same article is 
also renvoilcd into a large pocket or lcnupBock, which the 
littlo girls carry at their backs. Tbo skin, when used in this 
manner, is kept entire, either the head or tho tail of the animal 
being folded over tho opening of tho knapsack. All implements 
of husbandry used amongst tho Boamais are equally sinfplo m 
their character. Tho pole of thoir littlo carts is often nothing 
more than tho stem of a troo, Ci.it. off where it 1ms divided into 
two, branches, so that the ends of khifi two forks connect 
with the axlotreo; and the forks with which llieir hay is 
made are branches pr stems of the samo description, on a 
SfpSijUi$!T„»n»|e. Thoir ploughing, such os it is, is effected by 
A ' tort of donhle proooss, requiring four oxen — two to go 
, before witit the coiUtor, anil two others with another implement 
fo'tnrn oyer the sqjl, Both these are generally conducted by 
women. For millet and buckwheat, which succeed immediately 
to tho earliest crojls, the soil ia .merely turned over with a shovel 
aftttthvCarth andstubblo are burnt in hoaps, and strewn upon 
• ■the field,.. The process Of preparing the ground for wheat and 


oats is simple in the extreme, fifeth the seed and tho manure apt) 
strewn upon the lgnd, ploughed together,, then harrowed, and' 

all is finished.. The labour of oon^jg and spredBing msnnre is 
performed almost exclusively by women, who sometimes carry it 
on a sett of hurdlo into the fields, but more frequently in sacks 
on their hoods. In the A r alloy d'Agpc it is taken to tfao fields in 
large woollen sacks placed upon the hooka of donkeys. 1*find it 
stated in my journal, that ia tho beginning of August the main) 
in the Volley of Catnpan was waving in nil its glory, having 
attained the height of a man’s shoulder, and being still green. 
At tho-same time the reapers had begun to out tho wheat and 
oats; and I expected to have’ seen jfce over-yellow corn-fields , 
ndornod, ns they nre in England, with those golden sheaves 
which have so many pleasant associations. To my disappoint¬ 
ment, however, 1 found that the harvest in the Pyrenees was a 
very different affair from what it. is with us; for no sooner Was the 
wheat cut down than it was tied up in bundles, earned away 
upon tho heads of the owners, and stowed into those innumerable 
little barns which adorn the splendid landscape; all this despatch 
being rendered necessary by the dishonesty of the- people, which 
is such, that no one leaves his corn in tho field after it is cut for 
a single night. X am sorry to make this confession in relation to 
tho people whoso simple lives I had previously thought so en¬ 
viable; but I am also bound in common justice to state, that 
even thoir potatoes, when ready to be taken up, were always 
watched in tho A'alley of Campon. 


EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS AT NEAV YORK, 

The plans for this projected Exhibition nre fhatured, and will 
soon be laid before the public. A charter is drafted, and will bo 
immediately applied for; and considering how beneficial to the 
country such an exhibition properly conducted must needs bo, 
there con lie no doubt that the application wiit immediately be 
granted. The building which it is proposed to erect will cover 
not loss than one hundred and sixty thousand superficial oquare 
loot; ami it is estimated that this enn be erected and prepared for 
the Exhibition for two hundred thousand dollars. A large por¬ 
tion of this sum, which is till that it is necessary to secure, has 
been already subscribed. Contributions from more than tlirco 
hundred and fifty of the English, French, Italian, German, Ilun-. 
garian, Swiss, and Danish exhibitors at the Great Exhibition in 
London, including many cases ef the meet costly and magnificent 
articles displayed in the Crystal Palace are now awaiting trans¬ 
portation to America upon tho announcement of the readiness 
of tho building to receive thorn. Among the well-known works 
of Art which are to he sent to Now York arc the statue of the 
Amazon. by Kiss, which received n Grand Council Medal; a 
colossal statue of Washington , by Makociietti, whose statue of 
Richard Cirur de Lion received a Council Medal; a statue of 
Danieljrehstcr, one of Wesley, by Cakew ; and also the Cruei- 
‘fixiiin, exhibited by him at the Crystal Palace; the statue of 
Prometheus, by* Mannwo ; tho “ Veiled Figure" by Monti ; 
and a silver statue of Columbus from the Sardinian Commis¬ 
sion! rs. 

That tho enterprise has fallen into the best possible hands, tho 
names of the following gentlemen, who have consented to serve as 
the General Committee previous to the procurement of a charter, 
are a sufficient guarantee. They am Messrs^Francis AY, Ed¬ 
monds, Mortimer, Livingston, August Belmont, Waite Sherman, 
Alfred Poll, Tfieodorc Sedgwick, William Kent, George Bancroft, 
Alcxnndor Hamilton, jun., E. K. Collins, Johnson Livingston, 
William C. Bryant, John C. Devolin and George P. Putnam, <Df 
these the first five have been appointed trustees of tho money, sub¬ 
scribed until tho clcutftm of officers under the charter; and at a 
Wring of the committee held Februa*r X9th, the following gen* 
tloinon were appointed an executive committee to carry cut the 
details’of the Exhibition. Theodore* Sedgwick, Esq., chair, 
man; Mortimer Livingston, William Kent, Alexander liamil- 
W, jun.; Alfred Pellj John C. Develln, and Johnson Living¬ 
ston, Eaqrs. 
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Tub style of Chapel building hu undergone very marked 
improvement within the last half century. It was said to the 
reproach of the Jews, during tho reign of Darius, that while they 
themselves dwelt in “ceiled houses,” they suffered the house of 
Cod to “lie waste.” Fru; a long series of, year? a similar' 
reproach might hare boon oast upon,a large portion of professing 
Christians, who, if they did pot allow their places of worship to 
41 lie waste,” at least bestowed far loss pains upon them than 
upon their own habitations. Chapels were, with but very few 
exceptions, dull, hoary brick buildings, with square windows 
and brdinai^Jiouse doors, destitute of pediment, porch, or pillar, 


will be formed of white hard bifcks, with Bath stone timings. 
The roof Is to be open, and suppoltad by eighteqit fluted stone 
columns, with moulded arches. TBe light will be obtained, 
chiefly and necessarily, from a large lantern above. The Chapel 
is intended to acoommodate about 400 persons on the central 
ground floor; raised seats, to be placed round the Chapel, will 
furnish room for 300 more; thus providing seat room for 700 
persons. "Spaoe and othor arrangements’are provided for a gallery, 
should it be required, so that, altogether, there will be ample 
seat room for 1,000 persons. • 

Immediately behind the phapel, and on a level with its floor, 
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and utterly devoid of all pretensions to architectural taste. But 
a pleasing Change has taken place : almost every town has new 
ecclesiastic*!.edifices which wefleot credit alike on tho skill of the 
architects, smd tho munificence of the founders. • 

The anaient city of 'Wihobm.tek presents an interesting 
example. Jewry -street, one of the most pubUe and respect¬ 
able localities in the city, buildings are now in course of erection, 
for tho u*k of the Independent*, ( of which the accompanying 
engravings ^irpjsh correct representations. The Chapel, a* our 
readers may .perceive, will he in the early English tt$U. Itwill 
fa ®B clear. TO® ftpfli elevfltktf . 

* . •*• 1 


COVOEXOATlONAi f Cll AVEL. 

a spacious and airy ScKOoL-hoom is to ha erected, nearly 54 feet 
Square. This is interned to be occupied both as a Sunday on<k 
Day School; the latter to bo conducted on tho ifritisli System. 
To this School-room there will be four entrances, two in .the 
front, and two in the roar. There will Bo play-room for’the 
children behind, daak and hat-rooms within, and atundanoe of 
light fron* above. It is intended, furthev, to erect agallary all 
round the School-room, twelve feet high, and sixteen fleet pride. 
On 'this will be constructed o Jrae vestry, two class-rooms: tat 
senior scholars, and two’^ae^dwfellijg ayartmM*t*,^|*h» 
Schoolmaster and the fjhiye&keeper, 1 The, Chspelond the 
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THB ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


School-room ore 'to be lightej with gas, and properly vanned 
With n hdt-wat«r apparatus^/ 

' entire expanse of «nis erection ii not to exceed Three 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty Pound*, 

It hi our intention, as opportunity may offer, to present our 
reader* with representations of suah ohurehe* or chapels as may 
possess novelty of design or beauty of execution. 


MATTHIOL1:—THE IRON* MASK. ’ 

This mystery which, for more thaty a century and a half, has 
enveloped tire identity of the “Mon of the Iron Mask," htus been 
one of the moat active sources of public curiosity throughout the 
whole period which has passed since his time. H umerous theori >s 
hav^ been put forward, all with acute (pmltlauoe of probability, 
yot all uusatiefaotory. Only one solution of the mystery, how¬ 
ever, is supported by sufficient evidence to entitlo it to acceptance. 
It is the result of M. Delon’s examination of the archives'of tlto 
French government, in which he found tho correspondence of the 
French ministers of that time, which proved, beyond a doubt, 
that tho mysterious prisouor w r as an Italian of tho name of 
Mstthioli. 

Thin individual, about whose fate so much romantic interest has 
been excited, was secretary of state to Charles third duke of Mantua, 
by whom ho was much favoured. Towards the end of the year 
1077, the Abbd D'Estradcs, ambassador from Louis XIV. to tho 
republic of Vonioe k was anxious to induce the Duke of Mantua to 
allow the entrance of a French garrison into Classic, which was, 
in a great measure, tho key of Italy. D’Estradcs thought to 
effect, his purpose by gaining over Matthioli to his schemes. The 
secretary readily lent himself to the accomplishment of tho wily 
ambassador’s object, and wrote a letter to tho abbo' in which ho 
offered to devote himself entirely to the interests of tho French 
king. In the course of the treaty between Louis and the duke, 
it was proposed to send Matthioli to tho French court. This 
arrangement did Hot meet with the approbation of D’Estrados, 
who mod his host efl'oits to delay the secretary’s journey to Paris, 
He succeeded in postponing it fjom spring to autumn, when 
Matthioli arrived at tbe French capital about tho cud of Novem¬ 
ber, lfl?8. His stay was short; after an interview with Louis, 
who received him with much favour and gave him a ring of great 
value, as an earnest of his future gifts, tho Italian returned to 
Mantua. The advance of tho French troops to garrison Casalo, 
caused great alarm to the neighbouring states, llemeustranecs 
were made to Charity, which his secretary secretly supported, 
though he continued to he the apparent, ally of the French agents 
at tlui ducak. court. His duplicity, however, could not lung bo 
ooncoaled ; and suspicions of Ijpi fidelity to the interests of Louis 
strengthened into actual evidence of his treachery. The French 
ambassador reproached ami threatened, hut to no purpose; tho 
unprincipled secretary, in the very free of his proved unfaithful- 
ness, still assured the agents of Louis of his firm adherence to their 
master’s tptoresta, but infonned them that the Dole of Mantua 
hail beea obUged to conclude a treaty with the Venptmns, the 
object of Which we* directly opposed to thiit.entored into with tho 
Frenoh. a| M. Pinchesne, the French agent at Venice, enough 
convinced of the perfidy of Mnt-hioli, did Uu. break with him, 
but advised bim to go and confer with D’Estrades at Turin: the 
secretary followed this advice, and thus fell into tire plot which 
had boon concocted for his ruin. , 

Disappointed in his political intrigues, the vindictive Louis 
had resolved to take aignal vengeance’on tho treacherous frus- 
Vator -of Ids plans. Ho .accordingly sent orders to tho abbti to 
arrest Mstthioli, tod guard him in .such a manner, “ tlyit not 
wily may he not have comnnnicatiou with any one else, but 
that he may have cause to repent of his own bad conduct.’’ 
During hi* negotiations with D’Estrsdes at Turin, Matthioli 
complained to tho abSa of want of money; tho ambassador 
readjly caught at a circumstance so favourable to the execution 
iff the plan wbwh ho had to aesSmpligh, and recommended him 
Da t iu a t at the French frontiers, near Fignerol, whore 


D’Estradcs would also bo present The doomed secretary again, 
aided in tho accomplishment of hie own ruiu by doing as the 
abbfS suggested. Three stilus froth the place of rendt»voWt they 
were stopped by a river, the bridge of which had been a short 
time before firokeg down by a ilepd. M ufthluli himself assisted 
to repair tho bridge over which he was to pass into the most, 
hopelcis and wrotohed of all captivitie*. Doing questioned. at tlto 
conference with Catinat, he informed those present where all tbo 
original papers relative to the deliveiy of Casalo would ho fowl, 
though it seems that the statement thru made in reference.,fat), 
those documents was false, as they were afterward'-- di 
concealed in a well at Padua. . At the end of,the conference he. 
was arrested without ceremony, and after his arrest no one was 
permitted to approach him. The most extraordinary precautions 
were taken to prevent his discovery, particularly that of obliging 
him to wear a mask diurlng his jobrnuy when Jie suW any one, to 
conceal this violent broach of tho law of nations, Matthioli- 
being at this time plenipotentiary of the Duke of Mantua for 
concluding a treaty with Franco; and the eamu reasons for 
concealment existed till his death, since that event happeried 
while both Louis nud tho Duke of Mantua were still alive. 
This accounts for his confinement being always solitiuy and 
secret; ono act of^diplomatic treachery, however, could never 
warrant tho infliction of tho most horrible of all punishment’s, 
solitary confinement, attended by such rigours as his were, for 
twenty -four years in a dungeon; hut Louis, whether as a man or 
a sovereign, was one of the most cruel and tyrannical chaiaetirs 
to he mot with in the whole range of hisloiy. 

For tho first few days of his imprisonment Matthioli was well 
treated, but his gaoler afterwards received iiislruet'ons to tho 
effect, that “ It is not the intention of the king that Sicur 
do LusUuig,”—the name given to'him,— ^‘should be well treated, 
nor that, except the absolute mVesaimes oflifr should he have 
anything given to him, that may make him pass hm time agree¬ 
ably.’’ Tlepcatod iujunfffions, to this effect, are a proof how 
much importance the rancorous Louis attached to his victim 
being compelled to drink his hitter draught of c-J privity to tho 
very dregs. Tliu harshness ofiris treatment nud tho iitlor hope¬ 
lessness of relief m liberty seem to have nflected tire mtollerl of 
Matthioli, as his gaoler reports that in his frenzy and despair 
the wretched prisoner used to give way to tire .most violent 
paroxysms of mental derangement, during whiili he found vent 
for his rage by writing sith charcoal abusive sentences upon 
Louis on the walls of bis prison. A mad Jacobin monk, who 
was confined in the runic prison, was put into the coll with 
Matthioli, but died after their removal to another and more 
wretched prison at Exilles. ,^Utic tho dfutk of the monk, 
Matthioli was again removed to the island of St. Margaret, on tho 
coast of Provence. During tho journey bo was conveyed in a 
chair covered with oil-cloth, that *hc possibility of Uis.beitig seen 
or spoken to might bo prevented, it Was during this journey,* 
there is reason to > beliove, that the permanest use of the mask, 
which lie was afterwards compidlsrl to wear till his death, 
begun. This musk was not made, as Iris bum erroneously 
supposed, of iron, but of black velvet, strengthened, with wlmlo- 
bono, and fastened behind by a padlock. 

Amongst the auoodutos given of this prisoner, who has xo 
long boon the object of so mu eh general curiosity, it has been 
mentioned that he wrote his nome and rank with the point of * 
kiiUS on a silver plate and threw it tot <if his window, and that 
it was picked up by a fisherman whifibreught -it to tho gaoler. 
The fisherman, having satisfied the man that lie couhrinut read, 
was released. Again, it is said that ho covered ons of his iihirt* 
with writing, ond'thtow it also out Vf his window, nodthat » , 
monk having found it took it to • the governor pf the. ptita/i, 
with# declaration that ho had aptgugi it, but two daysuftcr- 
wards ho was found dead ii. bis bpd. ' 

After eleven years’ confinement at St. Margaret’s; Matdgpli 
wris removed to the Bastile, The same secrecy a* before -pro* . 
vailed during bis journey to Faria. At dinner he sat with hi*“ 
back to the light, and hi* gaoler ■ opposite to him, ydth nhreoe of 
pistols on the .table. While It. tho Hostile, he wfW.en a- frtf 
occasions allowed to gn to mass, buMhe gpartU had etriut order*, 
to,*hoot him if he spoke to jury one, At lenjth he died, at 
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sigdoffttaty-threa, after five years must rigorous confinement in | 
ft dungeon 0 tbeBastile.' After Me death, everything wee done 1 
{feat qould: destroy all {race* of hie' toner, existence; hie olqthos | 
were burned, m well as the furniture of hie cell; ell plate of every j 
kind woe vneltod down, the walls of (he dungpont?ero aoraped ; 
odd then wVteweahed, the floor wus newly paved, the old ceiling : 
taken down, the doors and windows burnt, and every corner j 
most rigidly searched. - - 

It lfti* ton statod,' on moro than one authority, that Louis XV. ' 
well knew who the celebrated state prisoner really was, and 
affirmed mSb> than one6 that ho was the minister of one of tho j 
Italian princes; but this confession was considered at the time ; 
only a*' an evasion to put a stop to a more’ rigid inquiry; 1 " But 
let tho unhappy victim bo whom he might, tho atrocious and 
persevering revenge of which he was the object deserves .tho ] 
heartiest execration of all future posterity. His perfidy may j 
have been, groat, but outraged humanity will not accept it a% 
palliation or excuse for the barbarous and continued cruelties I 
which lie suffered at the-hands of the execrable Louis. . j 

A MEDIAEVAL PASSPORT. 

Tun following characteristic feuillc dc route of a traveller in the ; 
middle ages cxplnfca itself, and is worth copying :• — j 

“ To you, holy lords, bi-Jiops established in your apostolic 
sees, abbots, abbesses; to all you fathers in Jesus Christ; to 
yon dukes, counts, governors, captains, and other officers.; to all 
you who believe in and fear God ; 1, an unworthy Burner, tho ! 
least of (he servants of God, bishop or aCbot of - — , where re- i 
pose the mortal remains of tho ever-blessed martyr (or confessor) j 
-,' wish eternal salvation in God, 

“ 1 give yon to underhand that the traveller named-, boru ! 

at-,*in-, 1ms come to me and has asked of me ad vine 

about.a sin’which he has committed at tho instigation of tho 
eutimiim enemy. In accordance with chronical custom, T have , 
decreed that this man must place himself in the condition of those j 
who go on pilgrimages for the redemption of their souls. Know, j 
then, that when he shall present himself to you, you must by no | 
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I 53u»y brought in with them |i bird, which they called * : 

\ pheasant; it rosemblea the commontoe in gise, tfet it* limbs are ■ 
i laager in proportion, and there ore Sfeer eonsWsreble point/ of 
j difference. The wings are short, concave, and rounded, and the 
: ‘quill feathers are lax and feeble; the general plumage is full, 

; deep, soft and downy. Tho tail, h# wevyr, is very remarkable i, 

| it is modified into a beautiful, long, plume-like ojmiment, repn, 

; seuling, when erect and expanded, the figure of a lyre ; hence its 
• name—the I#re Bird, while as the type of a new genus, it has ' 
received the appellation of dUe^ura tujprl/a. 
j This ornamented tail is resit ioted to the mule bird. It consist* 

; of sixteen leathers; of those the outer one on each aide is broadly 
but lousoly webbed within, its outer web being narrow; as it 
proceeds it curves outwards, “bends irt, and again turns boldly 
| outwards and downwards, both together resembling the fitma- 
| work oi au ancient lyre, of which the intermediate feathers are 
tho strings; those foathors, except tho two central; which arc 
I truly but narrowly webhfd on the Outer side, consist each .of a 
! slender shaft, with lung filaments, at a distance from each othor, 
j and springing out alternately. The appearance of theso feathers, 
i the length of which is about two feet, is peculiarly graceful; 

! their colour is ambor-biown, hut tho two outer hut-feathers are 
j grey tipped with blade, edged with rufous, and transversely 
i marked on the inner web with transparent triangular bars, ' In 
the female tho tail is long and graduated, and the feathers are 
perfectly webbed on both sides of the shaft, although their texturo 
is soft and flowing. The general plumage of the Mcrntru is 
amber-brown above, tinged with olive, and merging into rufoue 
on the wings, and also on tho throat. Tho under parts are ashy- 
! groy. Mr. Gould says that, were he requested to suggest an 
! emblem for Australia among its birds, he would select the 
Menura ur I.yre Bird as the most appropriate, being not only 
strictly peculiar to Australia, but as far as is yet known, to the 
colony of New South Wales. 

The bud is exceedingly shy, and hence the same eminent 
j Naturalist says: “While among tho bushes I have boon sur- 
I rounded by these birds, pouring forth their loud and liquid calls 
J for days together, without being able to get a eight of thorn; and 


mount: think evil M him, or seise his mm, but. on Urn contrary, , jt - „„ on , , thu mMt det , rniinBd pt! „evoranec, and extreme 

provide him with a lodging, fire, bread, and water , th.-n, without j J was enabled to effect this desirable object, which 

Rpiikimv fur n rf'pomnoiiMp. npvrnit. him to iinrHUt! Ins lminii'V In Hut i ... ... , . 


seeking for a recompense, permit him to pursue his journey to thu 
holy places. , • 

“Act thus, for the love of God, and the respect of tho holy 
father (the pope), You ahull obtain your reward in iteinil life; 
for in this stranger it is Jesus (Jurist whom you shall have received 
and nourished. Kemeuilier that the laird has said : ‘ i was it 
stranger, and you took me. inand again, ‘Inasmuch as you 
huvo done it unto the least of thfSo my brethren, you have done 
it unto me.’ But tu what purpose is a long exhortation ? A 
word is sufficient for the wise, I commend myself to your 
'‘prayers. Be "strong in Jesus fchriat, and bocnuiu worthy of tho 
-dwelling-place of angels.” . 

T1IE LYRE BIRD. 

At the dose of the last century, the Governor of Now fiputh 
Wales endeavoured to ebeok tho roving propensities of eertahi 
turbulent Irishmen by corporeal punishment; but as this did not 
prove effectual, he determined to convince thorn of thu difficulties 
and dangers .of a wandering life, by actual experience, four of 
the hardiest of them wero therefore chosen, mid fitted out for u 
journey of discovery, under the charge of tbref tiusty guides, 
who wero to lend them back, when fatigued and oxhuusted with 
their journey, over the most difficult and dangerous part of the 
country, A conspiracy to murder tho guidiA was detected before 
tbs party" set-out, (rod it was consequently increased by the 
addition of four soldiers, fad began iU enterprise on the 11th 
of January, 170b. The projooj of*tho Governor completely 
sudgoeddi.. Oa thpMtb the soldiers returned .with throe, of .the 
Irishmen, who, 0a gaining the foot of the first mouutains^wortfao 
' greatly Aligned, am'- also so foftrfuj of the prospect before them, that 
they wkodto bo alloyed' to return with the soldiers; . The rest of 
the party returned on the Oth of Fihrtfgry. They appear to have 
. t|fv»|tt»d about one hundred and toy wiles in * soutb-west 


was rendered thu moro difficult by their often frequenting the 
most inaccessible aud precipitous sides of gullies and ravines, 
covered with tangled musses of creepers and unibrageoiuMtrocs: 
thu clucking of a slick, tho lolling down; of a small stone, or any 
other noise however alight, ia sufficient to alarm it; and none but 
those who have traversed these rugged, hot, and suffocating 
brushes can fully undeistamltlw excessive labour attendatr; on tho 
pursuit of the Meuura. Independently of climbing over rooks 
and fulling trunks of treJb, the sportsman lias to creep and crawl 
beneath and among tho branches with the utmost oqption, taking 
cure, only to advance when tho lord's attention is occupied in 
singing, or in scratching up tho leaves in search of food, To 
# watch its actions it is necessary to remain perfectly motionless, 
not venturing to move even ia tho slightest degree, or it vanishes 
from sight as if b^magic.” * 

In some of tho more accessible bushes, it- may, however, bo 
frequently seen, and - even on horseback he cluBcly approached, 
tho liir-l apparently showing less fear of a horse than a man. Tbe 
bird is sometimes pursued by dogs trained to rush suddenly upon 
it, when it immediately leaps open the branch of a tree, and, its 
attention being attracted by the dog w hich stands bathing below, 
it is easily approached and shot. Another mode of Captaring this 
bird is by wearjpg tho tail of a firll-filuinagcd male- in the hat* 
keeping it constantly in motion, and concealing the person among 
tho brushes, when the attention of the bird beiug arrested, by the, 
apparent intrusiou of another of its own sex, it wijl be attracted! 
within, tho range of the gun. H" the bird bo- hid froqj view by 
surrounding objects, a thrill whistle, or any 'other unusural sound, 
will generally induce ft to show itself f<* an instant, by -oattsipg 
it to leap with a gay (rod sprightly air upon some neighbouring; 
branch, to’ ascertain the cause of tlia disffubanee, when it Many, 
becomes the prey of an expert shot: ‘ , 

“ It is much to be rqgretted,” Mr, Ilonnett justly remark*,, 
“that human beings or* so eager Ac destray, evoni to eatorw 
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mtoaUon, the race* of amnjals, usoftil or dangerous, -which 
bay be f«md to a new cptotry. In the settled parte of a 
eetany, the ta rt Be a a tor^gsroos and emus are" rarely *ecn, 
whan they might be easily domesticated about the habitations. 
The same remark applies to the Lyre pheasant. Why are they 
not domesticated before, by extermination, (hey are lost to us for 
ertrf' ' 

These birds build to old hollow trunks of trees which arc lying 
on the ground, or to the holes of rocks. The ne'st is merely 
Conned of dried grass, on dried leaves scraped together. The 
female lays from twelve to sixteen eggs, of a white colour, with 
a few scattered light blue spots. One nest was observed placed 


trees, and frequently reaches a considerable height, by leaping 
from branch to branch. * 

Solitary to its habits, it sometimes shows a different disposition. 
On one occasion Mr. Qould saw two males at play; Urey were 
chasing eaoh othw round and round with extraordinary rapidity, 
pausing every now and then, to utter their loud shrill oalls. 
While thus occupied they carried their tails horiedntally, os they 
always do when moving quickly through the brash; that being 
the only position in which this large organ oould be conveniently 
borne at such times. - 

The Lyre bird has a habit similar to that of eotiie others, of 
forming small round hillocks, which are constantly visited by, 
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on a prominent point of a rock, in a situation quite secure from 
observation from behind, but affording the bird a commanding 
view end easy retreat in front It was of large size, formed 
outwardly of sticks; it was deep and basin-shaped, and lined 
inwardly with the inner bark of trees and fibrous roots; and it 
had the appearance of having beto roofed. 

The lyre bird is of n wandering disposition, and though 
keeping probably to the same brush, it constantly traverses it 
from one end to the other, from the mountain top to the bottom 
of (Jus guUtoa. It is laid to be able at one leap to paas oyer as 
ranch as ten feet ih a perpendicular direction from the ground. 

■ It aeWmn takes wing, but is fend of traversing trunks of fallen 


j day, and on whicji the male is continually trampling, 
j same time gracefully booting and spreading out its tali, uttering 
its various cries, pouring forth its natural notes, mocking tbdso 
of other birds, and oven .imitating the&orking of the native <kg. 
It has not only a loud full cull, which may be heard reyerberatang 
over the gullies at a considerable distance, but an inyurd tud 
varied sqng, the notes of which can only be heard within a few 
| yards of the bird. This animated strain tofroquently broken off 
* abruptly, and again resumed with a low inward 
j ending with an imitation of the loud and fell note of the-sotta- 
bird, and always accompanied with a tremulous button of the, 
taM. . \ , - '< 
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| then passed away for ever; but Hannibal and Tbraa- 
riiffll'WtWd. ' The Cafthasenian h#ro has given to the 
which no cycles of time can weaken or 
Mft-^Mr' idV* ta.'lt a new name, bat the “Ihigo di 
Osh never t&hiw obimon* around; “ ’ThroeymeUe.” 

* 'HeniWbW remains a “ hbusfcho&l word,” the 

e\S8.ct«ry will never be forgotten. The beauty” of tho- 
eklm, lifajlid wsctorfcoC ite.wWdM. 
’»*£& VtipOniw^ue thwiia ahdvilia.gSiS vd-JsrirSll- 'lie 
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times numerous stream* run into it from the.ndfgb homing hill*. 
To prevent ths mischief occasioncif by. these floods, a tunnel or 
emiflsiiey,' which ia. entirely cased with masonry, -vWM made 
through * hill on the south-eastern bank of the lake, oppoaitt to 
the, island of Polreae, Onisiuing from thla artificial channel the 
water flows into a canal, serving as a motive, power forwwaral 
mffls, and after a course of two miles spters-thy ,riVey ; Oaiitte, 
Which ia an affluent of the Jfestore-,.'*Jsiub latter river empties 
* itself igto i&e Tiber, .and thus into Jus aea.'. The beat view 
Of this magnificent sheet of water -aad.iite s -*«urreuudinf 
is to bo had from thehiU* of SpataMp, between and 

Tnaslgnano, on the .high road,.fryBj,r#sB»obe, to 
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sereftoin this stand-point^ its bosuiy elm Hardly be exag- 
®eratod. . * • * 

'Tima puch, topogrgphjf'Hly, of the. lake.of Threjiymonc i of the 
battle fought upon its banks, and from whioh #11 its historic 
interest is derived, lot Polybius tell us, 

“ Haviug ascertained % p xact position of the consular forces,” 
saystbe historian, 11 Hannibal marelicd direetly towards Homo, 
keeping the city of Cortona and the neighbouring hills on his 
left, and the lake of Tlirnsymonc on his right, At the same time, 
in order to excite the wrath of Flaminius, whichever line of 
march he Blight adopt, bo laid ■yasto everything by tire, and 
sword. Finding that the enraged consul was now rapidly 
approaching, Hannibal fixed upon an advantageous portion, and 
prepared for .battle. There is a lat^o plain environed by a chain 
of mountaing, in the centre of which is a small, but rugged and 
almost inaccessible hill. Behind this lies tho lake, between 
which and the mountains runs a narrow pass lendirfi; J,o the inner 
plain. Planting his Spaniards and Africans on this hill, Hannibal 
stationed his lJaluariu and o,tber ligto-armod troops on tho 
acclivities to the right of the valley, and by placing ids cavalry, 
and Gallic forces in ambuscade along the sides of tho defile, 
prepared a trap for tho approacjnftgjarmy of the consul. Hai ing 
Jhos urrtogcd his troops, lie. passed the night silently and at rest. 
In tho mcnntime'Flnmimue had been making a vigorous pursuit, 
and approached the luko about sunset. He encamped for tho 
night, and early next morning prepared to lead his forces through 
lire narrow defilo which led to the Carthaginian army. Tho day 
was thick and misty, owing to a fog which rose from the lake 
and the adjacent jnountains. "When the greater part of the 
itoman army had passed through tho defile, and its advanced 
guard approached near to the Carthaginian linns, Hannibal, 
having ordered the ambuscade to dose in upon their rear, gave 
tl® signal for battlo, arid fell upon tho Itoman flanks. Thus 
Suddenly and unexpectedly attainted on all sides, Flaminius and 
ids troops wore thrown into utter disorder; the f, g thickening at 
this juncture increased thoir confusion, and rendered them unable 
to offer any combined or effectual resistance to the foe. Fhuninius, 
losing all presence of mind, became unable to regulate the tuovo- 
monts of his legions, and thys they wore loft entirely exposed to 
the ftjry of tho enemy, who kept up a vigorous onslaught on the 
■front, rear, arid flanks nf tho disorganised masses of the Homan 
soldiery. Maddened by despair at (he ruin of his army, the 
consul throw himself into the midst of a hand of Hauls, and foil 
l>»neajh their swords. <if the Reman soldiers who, though they 
could not fight, stood firtn unto the end and made no attempt to 
escape, about fifteen thousand perished miserably on the plain- 
Tho fate of those who were surprised in the passage of the dofilo 
was still more miserable. Driven into tho l»ko f some attempted 
to swim in toefo ni?«tour, hut swk uudor its weight •, by far the 1 
greater number waded into the water as far as they could, and 
there uruluavaavod to evade too fury of tho foe, hut wore pursued 
by thn Carthaginian cavalry. • Many wore tows si»in, end the 
remaiftdoy, Pfaforijug a less disgraceful death, put an end to tluiir 
own wretched lives, aftw having foil ployed mercy in vain, Uf 
tho whoig ifomau army only about si* thousand escaped degtli* 
those, who fosd hfnongod to top v«tgiw4 of t^e enninlw aymyi 
succeeded in. foceigg their way through tipi (Jgvllmginwtp ifoystp 
tho hills lieyoud. from these thyy ljahrld total ifostreutjon 
that had 'fallen upon their own army, amt seeing that the Whole 
plain was in possession of the footers, th«y ewdogvepyod to. effect a 
retreat to a small town in Etruria. " Mahorha! Was despatched in 
pursuit, with the Spaniards and light-armed corps,-and surround¬ 
ing the village to Which tho Romans had taken refuge, he otfbred 
them their lives on condition of surrender.' Overcome by their 
misfortune*, nnd placing faith in the offer of tho Carthaginian 
lioutenant, they submitted, * Thus ended the famous battle 
between the Ifomans and Carthaginians, which wm fought on 
the hanks of the lake of Thrasymene." ; 

Sunk is the acoouVg given fly the Gmik historian ,of this 
memorable fight bee veto 'the armies of the rival republics. 
During the hattlo, or rsghor slaughter, gn oarthguakcr fo told to, 
have token pWu, but it was nnfelt by the oOntbatant*. ^|n-I»tvy’s 
MaiHtnt of toe dbutttjho says: 11 had so great was their mutual 
gtii^thsity, so intent wort they Open the battle, that % earth¬ 


quake, iflbieh levelled'in great part many of the cities of Italy, 
which turned tho, couno of rapid streams, pOured back the, sea 
upon the rivers, aaj tore down the very mountains,, waadfot per¬ 
ceived by any of thosqflvho were fighting.” I 

Byron rt.ukos tho following reference to thisiruptotot to,>M 

ChildeHarold:- ' ■ . ' * .' * ' 

* ■ w 

- * “Iroam 

ByThrastmene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to ftofiian rashhess, more at horn*; 

For tliere the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back bofure me, as his skill beguiles f ,.j'_ ,,j 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 1 
"VVliere Courage falls in heirdespalrlng files, , 

And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with.their gore, 

Keek tliroUgli the sultry plain, with legions scattered,o’or,. 

Ukc to a forest fejl’d by mountain winds; 

* And such trie storm of battle on this day, 
ft Amt such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds . 

To all save carnage, that, bvnoalh tho frsy, . 

An earthquake reel'd uclicertedly away 1 

None felt stern Mature rocking at liis feet, • ■ 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their boektere for a winding sheet I ‘ 

Such is the absorbing bate whtn Warring nations meet. 

■ * * • « * 

Fur other ecruc is Thrasimene nowi 

Tier lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 

Kent by no ravage saw the gentle piohgli i 

ller aged trees rise thick us once tile slain 

l.ay where their roots are i, but a brook hath ta'en— 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A nnnjc ot bl'joB front that day's tnognhio rain i • , 
And Mungmiiidln tells ye where the dead 
-Made tliu earth wet, and turned the unwilling waters red. 

Since that memorable disaster, which carried to severe a blow 
to the heart of ancient Jibuti', the lake of Thrasymenc lias never 
been tho thcHtfo of any great historic event.; the armies which 
have passed along its shores have not disturbed its peace; tho 
flight of the hiid, the oar of tho fisherman, tho occasional songs 
oftliu villagers, busied afar at their industry, these arifHhc only 
sounds which dist urb'tlio vast silence of that poetic solitude. 


"MAURICE ItETSCII.—PEGASUS IN IT ABN BBS, 

MauiuoE Itnraou is at tho present day, if not. tho first, at, least 
the ipo*t popular *aml most admired of the Gorman artists. In 
otumsuigiiis vocation, he has followup rather toolWft? uf bis uwri 
quint t sates, and the instincts irajifitoted ip hint by nature, tliatT the 
allurement* of fame or ambition. Ills lift) figs ha hi guratialTy 
a quiot apd retired one. Diving Jin a pretty rural p(itta$s, in a 
pioLureaime and re pun tie siuiasicm ngav Dresden, foe wgfos to ’ 
rewi in top glorious eepppry wkfob surrouojjt hD native tnyn, 
to seek plasiure Hilly in hip home, and to,practise ■ bi(| 'ffo merely 
*W#W hp hitMqlf toy** It, -He fiwwl* upaa « gmsll pittifobny 
wfijph figs Itssn toorepsi fy of hi* ^jpily fur'i^spgtLwtosoki . 
Mvigg msfriea ssifopls but 

the dsughtfr uf Ope ftfiiif fotWs neigithfiWIv W^wcttatnaver 
llfipp. to havftj^ppwn fpfivif «r fijstojp^pst ^Ile, h»i| nq- 
«WWWi hut tt(i» Iss nnver cBftfiPfoud ovi* toe mutosl epp-‘ 
fidonfto sad affection, which have eyer existed betwpjpt, hfoggqlf * 
and his wife; and with a' charming j*hjhition of tasteftii.'jsHa)^. 
dideate sensibility, on every anniversary of tltkr, wed^i 
he presents her with one of his own drawings, 
all preserved in ur.gRnm; and are wd ” 
no lover of artistfo beauty, and depth o; J 
can enjoy' a greater treat than an p*uzt: 
jRetsoh is not a 

is more remarkable for the groat breadth and it. 
ceptjona, than for the olaborafonestti £&({$! 

Ho does not depiet upon 'oMivfis wiiih' liahurimi*' 
toe glories of sewery, or strijring traits of.|b; 
a designer to-flil 

copies'aujitotTg b«* weaa, ^h^;;'toay be ! '.hi«vii w ,;^, 
those of others, .MNtfB id^it , .%bidh 'iwvto' 'tepftr 


, may' be 
assumed j| 
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tangible, risible, preiportions, All In* drawm^i or sktitthea aro 
CDUMMuifllJji - §lttin^uiKlied by tb«ir forto and m igmati ty Upon 
oaarwnjfgjllwjm *e cannot my that they am like any thing »n 
haVe wift i lef#ve, we cannot rocngmso in tlutn any staking 
TCsertiW»f<M» to any gnat and noil known original,*bnt we ftlt, 
ncviTth^l^w/nftorluhed by tluir Unth and power Keladi is 
intctwwly German, Hi has all the rarixatm an and depth of 
tkeugflli W#d kindly domesticity ol feeling, whiih oharaeteuke 
Ins oono try inert, the griat lore of home and home. t njoyimmts, 
the tondet stiscopUbihty to tha fafluemco of early associations, 
winch pfolftpta them to sing so loudly and so melodiously of 
"Fatherland,” withont any of the phlegmatic dreaminess and 
misty profundity which undors thinn unable.to defend It against 
homo tyranny or foreign inroads. No wondoi, thin, that lit has 
< ntered folly and deeply into the u ild bat fasiltmting sttuins of 
bthillnr and Goethg) and has timrvtUeiuely realised the fantaetii 
iimoeptiuns of thar wondu-woiking genius Tim usult hag 
been that somo of lu* finest and most at id. mg ski h Ins me 
dlufUiations of the ar works ft would sepm almost as i» it had 
hoi n assigned tu Setsoh to do w ith iho pern il w h it Stlulh r doe a 
with tin puii so faithfully is tho samu idea r nduid h) (wo 
modi i so widely dissimilar.. 

fioinlloy was not generally fbimglit to possess any him unit 
Ul nt Most oFhu gieatiat mil lust known pu e ire lull it 
(he wild mid almost uneaithlj lommie ol jiissi n win hihu n 
1 nsei many of Iiyim, winks lake the brick Hope h n* he 
mi sfty portrns griefs and height^ it sorrow, Uinm serin eit\, 

1 >o ill op and too f it runuvid fiom the oidm ir) i mec it Imiii m 
• teuils to oyoki mm h of mu sympathy Like the riheitnl if the 
‘ woeS of riutri, ’ and tho “ irrm li Hi ubu ’ hi of mi 
i \cite s i ur admiration, J lit doi n not < fti n e 11 f ith c*i u m no of 
fiumg Hutto WBSfit that bihillei was hum l us, w old, m 
tin ejea of mauyfhi an insult to tin jmlsg min tnlyit 
minyof his li^htei iimm pm it • Siv if wlut in rdi l 
tin S h im< un lull of hum mr, hut m stiff Hi B< win 

i imposed iti youth, mil wi d i n 1 find (1 it m lit tn hut -t„e he 
i vc r mdulgiil m tins’fbm i \n p( m (1 1 / an t It it 
Into tho spirit of Hus Inst Jeetsih lull} n t "id, ■’ml si jii suit 
exir readers with »I'.isways of tli< tlrawin"* ill li hi midi 
tiillustiatc it Most pool 1* *" d mbtl ss 'iluily a [ic*bc m n 
if tho old mytholugh ul sting ibjut tin wingid lins I*« g: isns, 
said to have spuing fiom (hi lb 1 >1 the ilia n u lb l in, when 
lam bvXViauW, how hi iiial hi iLsnhnu i n Mount Uifiein, 
where, by sinking Bis fi t on the ground ho r used (hi fount tin 
Bippoeient , how llehunnii the fivnuito f tlig Mini s, and bang 
tamed liy Noptuno or Minaaa, v .an gnai ti Bellimphon ti 
eontpiei tho Ohirn ul, ami how w hi n this rnonstei was di stn y ud, 
Hillerophon wanting to fly to Keanu, lupitii, to pijmsli hm ptc- 
piMumytlott, sent a gadfl, tutornunt hi" iharger, wlii(h*imnu- 
ihnuly hex ame iestive and threw him, and i ontimniig fus flight t > 
tho upper legions, ni flnnllj placed efhmigst the eousti lkttons 
This fantastic stagy bad furnished mituiials to many of the old 
elasjie pools. HoaioeJ, Hewicr, lioraoe, (Hid, a*l eieti Apollo- 
dorus and Lycnplipon tho had all rung ihangys 

upon, it, but all boated it with duo solemnity, and looked at it lu 
the SiiljlitSe Ifbtj fehtllei *(-t< named to bundle it in thcndnfuhms 
rein, apd suotyldod admirably, making a Gorman farmer purchase 
Regains at. a fair, and prenenting an amusing pieturo by showing 
howi badly the iedtj jupimlums and stately eapers of the cijentjul 

■ ilti the humble duties «t whioh bis dwntr 
tn *wf one wlw pusiji ««* an a< qjlaliftauee 

h isidia hts nffn, knowa how dif^tult it i*te 
jatton the dehcate turns of oepiession, cue) 
i yhieli pv^ *»($<< puee denv w so 
m vttctihywi M htttfjpt tea linen maiie by 
lOOftiW Iff .11 ifltn Enajiill, 

Adi >« atteepwipd |0 W*U,fnd W-therotore 

dwiC'fMrant uf« bettor. * 

> f , f»lr.~tt rosy jKithapihaMbeni 

v b f>“^ 1 w" • 

At^*»ai|MBtfker—tlier..-.twMuse. horse \ 

A'httugry.iw® wchglii.—to »elt ofyourfie ^ < ¥ 

llis Mppsanffneigliiitd Shrilly, loadly, , 


And rt«rrt upoft lii« hind legs* rOudJyj 

Tii nth*i kTOiulrnnent cnoh bloodfanU orlccl # • 

“ J li» uoT>le legal lieflut 1 But * 4 

1 Wo UiUooUh wing's hltt skmUi fornMil«gruo«B * 

“ilic-bi«(cl said (Tics ‘ is. dwibtlow rhio, 

Wut who voul<l travel tinouglil^ifli ^ 

Ivut cue of fliem would ri*k Iria gold. • 

Atltngth ft farimi gi<,w lucvoboUK 
“ \u for hl-s win^8 I uo iiip bTio ild ftud (hem, * 

But tilt« liow oit^y it 1 h to clip or bind them I 
ilie liorBt loj Uiawiii/ inoy bo uscftil fotfnd,— 
ho fiund I dm t mind^ing twenty pound* r 
Tl < othfi glint to 8«11 ids mm lmndizO 
C rl( d * 1) jne ’ uud I^ns rente off upon Ids prize. 

1h< noblpcidtUK wan rvo long Jtnt to. 

But w nice ly f( It the un accustomed load, 
than pmtiiig to t*mu upxuirdH oft he flew 
Ami, filb d w ith liont h! nngCi. m crtlin w 
1 he t in I where an abyr>«ju%t met the loid — 

Ho) hot thought Tlaxiti no cut to tlna mad beast 
I tl tiu*«l>r 1 \puicnc< tnukiH ono wls at least 
iodine th i >ich tom?niow now my course is, , 

Vn<! l*o ns kadtr to the trim shall go 
Iho lively it 1 low H,8tvc mo full two lioi«oa, 

A >cal's }j»hs c n lu 11 doubtless tuinci grow ’ 

\l! w ni oi w U at His.t 1 lie nimblehttoil 
ihs paifiuis i u < l — Iik« Ji„hti mg w is tlieli 
W h it U ipjicnc d n \t * I m i i heaven whs turned lug oyo, 
( nu d u ) 8 tli ol d giomid to t1> 

H pi ttc l u the sate and IjpiIui courec, 

\n I tiue t > mtuir s ►front,, 10 lstlews foiee, 

Kan t)\t\ bog and mooi oei ltedgi and pnstiy;ot|H 4 
Vn upt il madness ho m the other horiea till d 
JVo rc ins could li ild tUun in no litlp ^v mh near — 
l ill onl> ph tun tho puoi tiuvelleia ft ?vr l— 

Jlu eoicli vull Sliakcu undo mphtily wuik’d. 

1 p n u hdl tt bt < p top nt length w eluded 
If tin m ulw i) e suip t > hi Ihe cun , • * 

liars cned in 1 < ut a oriylict. 

Lie 11 nevei d to h i\v u ouli or wagon 
J i f s4V *il wi ( in f urn (lie liny djngou * 

It) nu an ot heavy w nk and Jitth loud 
Vnltotlu p in w troi But what ensued •* 

J he 1 in Isome It ts( before Ihrce d iys hud jfaHstd, 

\\n*>t»d to nothing 4 sta) I stt at last’ 

C iled 11 ms ^ it juicU you t Hows t )oko him now , 

M Ith my most 1m ly ox licftne Oh j lough 
A j o uei nut than done In union inter 
loj, tin i )c k»d weift fom wing <1 hors aud atoci 
Iho giillm jiaiurd with ingc and 111*, remaining might 
I \ jtul tousuini }ii4 old ue<U“tonud flight 
I w is all m \ipn hit. partuei stepped with clrciimspeotion, 
And J h »bt a liaughty ate© 1 must follow hut dweetiou— 
l utfl at lu«t bj long moo upcpt • 

M liui etlength Ids Ifiubf nq4onger was conUolUttg, 

1 hft noble er< nturc \yllh afflulion bent, 

hull to the giound, and m the dual lay lolling 
Vcouised Uoust at I< pgth,nvith Airy mad, 

Tf ait Mjojft»d, while he •soundly plied the )ash, 
l unftn pi Milling, tlpu, tlipumttoohod 
llrttf How was A togue tofcpu such trash * 

^et hfv licitvy bluw^ hod ctoood Hi tl), 

A fcui»«d )outh by clijinreoime b) 

• A Juu* was tud»Ung tn liH h«ncl, 

Vlid tluongh hi* llgju Odd flowing li 111 
Won twin'd with gr^t* ft $<M<W baud # 

• ^ hlMlft. iny ftiond, t)jth that eliougo poir * 
tiorn Up%0 t^The^asaijt f<ffd 
w A Vdd flbd ono yi\H Bed 

^ fls 04K 1 ) q u>$rr\ Of pray < 

l hy h<W e m * ”* 

for Igpd bhp ine— 

tn w «iye,fpii «lwl| > 

r l hf> UfpMCEtUP h fl * hu» m d t^o 

Ifiwm his back the omiMviff }Mlb W' 

|vo mm Aw 

1 hat ho vros guided by « fiintX/^ 

1 lun gainst h^ Vlt^ho dr 

vriiiu lightning fiom Wo flftmWg oy%<?«tjM«W5dr 
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No lojiftisrthe *am«beiii£, iliyalljr, ' .' ‘ ' 

A spirit, eycu god, Rfioonded he--- ,,;j, ; . 

' Upward, Ifi a moment^ the stormpfodftii , 

HI* noble wtiifte, amth-ft the earth behind | 

And ere the eye pould follow him, 

Had vanish'd in the heavjpts dim, * 

The*story of-PrSRatns is a striking parallel to Schiller's own 
. career, # He, too, seas in truth the favourite of the muses | ami 
he, too, spurned the ordinary pursuits every day life, that ho 
might fly unshackled through the regions of lhifey. A hymn 
11 written in childhood inspired hiif patents w;ith the idea that he 
( was peculiarly adapted fur the church \ the Duke of Wurtcmburg, 
his fathers's patron, wished to place him m a college which he 
had founded a short time previously, that ho might there study 
the latf. But young Schiller could nover reconcile himself 
to the dry drudyety which it entailed, ahil soon exchanged It for 
medicine, not with the vioW of puftuing it as a profession, hnt as 
the lusa of two evils, one uf which the wjphos of Ills Wands made 
necessary. 

But his leisure-hours were olwitys devoted to more congenial 
pursuits, and in the works of Shakepme, Klnpstnok, Hoethc, 
Herdor, and Ucrstonberg, hn found the plonsurealdu excitement 
which hi* more strictly legitimate occupations denied him. After 
taking his degree ha was attached ns physician to a grenadier 
battalion, with a sritni! salary, and soon after published “The 
ltqjjhcrs," the most celebrated of his works. The story was 
* gloomy,’ the incidents improbable, and trinolt of tiro writing 
fantastic. But its faults were universally acknow lodged to be 
caused by youthful enthoriasih and inexperience, which it warrted 
hut time t» correct. 'Tho sensation It e.xe.tleil all or or (.Isrmauy 
was profound and lasting, and as all tho putt) princes of that 
country ate hitter enemies of “ sensations” of am sort, the piece 
met with anything hut a favourable reception from the authorities. 
The herd being impassioned and retmmtie, and the captain of a 
hand of robbers, it was alleged that, great numbers of )oung men 
of respectable families were beginning to stop travellers on tho 
highway, and demand their purses in n suirit of poetic fervour 
gild enthusiasm. Tho play was, then-fore, denounced ns immoral, 
' and destructive of domestic happiness. Schiller upuu one occa¬ 
sion, surprised and delighted at the nfrlse Ms dork was making, 

■ paid a recrct visit to Mannheim fur the purpose of seeing it acted. 
His disguise did not sawn him from recognition, and on his return 
be was nut undefr arrest for n week, lint his high spirit irould 
not brook the petty tyranny and annoynnen of military discipline, 
so he took final lenvo uf tile service, and fled again to Mannheim, 
where lie received a cordial reception from tire director of tho 
theatre, wbs/upplied him with money flu- his immediate wants. 

Ho fro* applied himself wholly to liter otrtre, and published 
works in rapid snttoMsiotl, the mere enumeration of which would 
fill a page of njjr space. He died in 1S09, with the calm hornikm 
of a Christian pliihlsopher.' llu^the works fm has left behind him 
' will for ever Wave a spell of magic powordti his very naino. il ls 
oonntrytn.cn tdoliSfl his memrtry, grid foreign nations, though 
•seoinghim through the necessarily Jftdistinot medium of a strange 
language, acquiesce ill the justness uf their homage. What endeared 
hiur.most of all to his compatriots, was the luftj*clunscter uf Ids 
cnthuaWp, which-believed all things end hoped all things, and 
the chivalrous philanthropy rvhibh saw sfltftuthlng goad in all 
|p mankind. He framed for hinisolf an ideal s(jfnlard of nXcellfttice, 
and believed in the possibility rsf 11.4 ttUaimbrut t he formed for 
. his own into a mystical butsymmelritnl religious creed, and 
,■ embraced It With all the fiery narutwtxisSs of his ohai'rujtor. 
Those #ht» dijfotvid from his opinions ertul4 tint, at ttU gvBBW, 
help admiring tits lofty energy and straightfotWardncsa of hltn 
who hold them, The dwlp tpirlt of poetry which pervert bis 
writing nsmfed his life also, And this, eornblusd with the 
‘ genufaw *ttn»rlty and simplicity ref Ms character, obtained as 

* much redact and veneration frnptho marfl as his works necufod 
admirarioli for the anther, few possessed A larger amount 

• of there kindred fowling* than Mautia* Rcbseh, and s>tfn«‘ has 

given expression to thofii, fit fortog so lasting; Thd*simple-, 

minded, tafider-heafted, and. eOthiMlastte. artist could well and 

t ► Jpuly sympathise Withjjhi.liigh-eoulod and ardent poet i and ttho 
,■ ifiaitio faithful pencil whMp'VMnttox his wife, in old «f%- of tho 


lasting affeotfon «.f the husband of her ytmth,**«y well 
graccfuf-oregtion* ® « rlfih »ud ghiy'ing ia»oy to; thpv4nuta«tal 



FACTS'IN * It Ew HI S $$ 

MAG h. 

T»* hisfriry of animal umgtietUpi fhibWM-IBdmd^rldii/Slost; 
remarkable illustrations on rocord of tho .SflhrifrBes^ihrfOttghvth© - 
imagination, of the mind upon tho body, akd,of thi dispeSitim in 
human nature which kb* led me%-in all e^iieAtSt Bt#'- 

world, to believe in tho exfsteftce and agency of supernatural t 
powers. * A brief sketch, thtirefore* ofit* ttttfeeVkW 
facts eouneeted with its operation, may trot he*Without,int4ru*L , 
The phenomena which animal magnetism has been conceived ,- 
fo produce in those to whom its agency is applied, .mAy.bteWf-' 
jjrehcndid under two classes; those which Ocuur whijyt tho person 
operated upon remains awuke, and thosu which taka; place whilst, 
he is asleep, or iu a state 1 resembling sleep. Tu itie formet cita 
of effects iiclong, first, various sensations, moro or less painful, ’ 
experienced particularly in <(tose parts of tho body which form 
lire seat of disease, and which enable tho practitioner to detect 
where that sent actually is; wonrf/i/, rofmiUiV’a „ and other 
nervous atfectums, which have beon regardefl batin' advocates of 
■this ugrtiey u* salntaty crises; and, tbirdhi, the removal of till 
diseases with which the magnalised patient may bo afforded, the 
magnutie ihfliicnce proving to this r-eopcot au universal ournlivo 
of disease end preservative of' health. 

To the second class of effects under which magnetic nlwhomcna 
miry lie included, belongs the" power which n'mgnriit.cd persons 
are said to acquire of carrying on a continued conversation with 
the operatoi, without being at ull sensible of tho presents of 
others, and sometimes in a language, and upnn nratters, with 
whieli, in a wakeful state, they are altogether unauquaintod; tho 
powei of discovering the thoughts of others; the power of 
reeeiviiig through the legion ol the stomach those impressions of 
external objects which, in ordinary circumstances, are*received 
only through t!^' peculiar organs of extortin' sensation, or that 
power which, iu the technical language uf magnetism, is called 
the (iimsfeieuee nfthe senses ; the power of detecting tho internal 
changes which have been produced by di-math in their own 
bodies, „r in those'of others wit/i whom they luay he placed 
'•a the power of foretelling thq nature of the changes 

which are to take place in their own maladies, or in those of 
other* ; the power of instinctively suggesting tho heat remedies 
for tiie cure of tlieae diseases; together with vaiioug other 
extraordinary powers of a similar kind. > 

Such are tire nmmdlou* vlrtuoS^uttrihutod by its advoegte* to 
irtiimnl magnetism. To tire former of these two classes of mag¬ 
netic phenomena the early prac-titssmers of this mystcrioua art 
confined their pretensions |*imt their modern followersh$tonded 
their clalma for the science to the womle^ul mittifoktatiuns' 
included under ^ie second class. In ejrfereneo -to tliotforAier, it 
may lie remarked, that the singular phyahial propertiia possessed 
by tht imignet suggested to philosophms, »s early os the ago of 
Thslus (BOO n.e.), the probability tlrat it was "cap able (sfexerting 
some speidal itifltumec upon the huhran aystem ; and aec-wdingly 
Wo find iild writers escribing to it various remarkable, but at tho 
same time very opposite propHitea, Sosvi reipiding’it’As ptisatisHsd 
of di#iiMly itijurjasa finalities, whilst others* xiolrtt4Ai»$ it Ajt: 
Bndo^cd with highly salutary mt'dlcltW pow'ur*'. ■ Ill hfs £vn|tf/ 
V rn*i(w.s, Hippocratos, the folluir el']>M4iigan»| > j|^iia.,'v 

mended itmiwmati, or loAdstouo, as njiirgntl-iTt ii” 

Ihsr days of Oalfcft ft «rM employed : itr a 
similar;purpose;, and so late si the 'fifteenth ''.And;AfA^ckth; 
eenluri** Its nsft in this manner wtu extended to the trafibaiiMit of 
a largo class of disehsea*- ^nlVArised ■'k«Wstofi^' i s^ ■■tgsw:l*s' 
employed as an exteraAbappUcWipfc, vln l J lmy'ii , 't^St l ^ti. i as*4' 
outwardly for dfosases of the ayd; knd4W tfot orifri'.hf 
scalds;.and to ott tbrnUffb to' ( 

IWoflsut, thi> etfebrotml (Soman pfiyaiehm AnfipbA^^pilo-, 
soplror,' who, ih tlita. .*txteadflb:-o&rttlSTf,‘ste a 
for' numerous' external injuries;' Aied. ; «difahng1t JJj.; 
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.'ftp, A ^ipai^tvd^ 1 ,lfor was-the employment 

of the jgtflfnflJ Ifllifil entire state te»* Ancient or gencfal teat that, . 
whioh tUttf-feili' «T feta * 'i;>#li*r. Bat this*belicf in Its curative 
efitoaqy MtaSk to lteyi».j|>ltijijpi Ofcljr k part of a groat system, whosb 
tdMpw* fc*»gui«od magnetism us a general 
poster Universe, and establishing connexion 

pttty It remained', however, fat the 
e*ielt4^^W*t»i} , tii'it’oillilruct.put of these abstract notions of a 
'nnisSK^-ttii^l^V ^doiKie, a regular system, which has taken 
his tunas; sSm^tlolt maims Tor animal magnetism, thus'reduced 
to a seieno*, ail iha Wonderful powers to which reference has been 
lgade.;,,ttotatolAiftl* fcave been So extensively discussed, and so 
iii!&wh&Jf •ytifluttyd, as to rondef useless any expression • of 
opinion Upott.tbelr meri#. # 

, Their ooUihi«*t*d author was horn at Mereburg, la fSuabhc, in 
1784. ijiftai ■Studying medicine for several years in Vienna, he 
took his dogrta SS Doctor of ilodicine, artd settled ad physioian in 
the Austrian capital. The first pultli* announcement of UiS dis¬ 
covery of Shitted magnetism as a remedial agent was given l>y 
him in lT75,ih a lefts)' to Dr. Uflj.er, of AtUma. lit his Mtutoirr 
mr la ZV«>WteW!f*rf<i MaifttMfonte Animal, published in I’niiH four 
yeiflrs later, he gives the following account of it ;—“Animal mag¬ 
netism is a fluid Universally difftised j It is the medium of a 
mutual dnfluene* between the heavenly bodies, the earth, and 
animated bodies; it Is continuous, so aa to leave no void; its 
subtilty admits of no comparison; it is capable of receiving, 
propagating, communicating all the impressions of motion; It 
is susceptible of dux aijd reflux, Tpo animal body experiences 
the effect of this agent; by insinuating itself into the substance 
of the norvllf It. affects them immediately. There are observed, 
particularly In tho human body, properties analogous to those of 
the magnet; and in it are discerned poles equally different mid 
opposite. ' Tho action and tho virtues of animal magnetism may 
be communicated from' one body te other bodies,' animate and 
inanimate*. This action takes place at a remot” distance, without 
the aid of any intermediate body; it is increased, inflected, by- 
mirrors; Communicated, propagated, augmented, by sound; its 
virtues may be accumulated^ concentrated, transport.<1. Al¬ 
though this fluid is universal, all animals nfe not equally sus¬ 
ceptible of it; thure are gvon some, though a very small tftimber,' 
which have properties so opposite, that their Very presence de¬ 
stroys all tho effects of thfe fluid on other bodies. Animal 
magnetism la capable of healing diseases of the nerves immedi¬ 
ately, and others mediately. It perfects the netted of medicines; 
it excite* aiid ditects salutary fPrsrt in such a manner, that the 
'physician may .render himself master of them. By Its means lie 
knows the State of health ofgmcb individual, and judges with 
certainty of tho origin, tho nature, and the progress of tho most 
complicated diseases; he prevents their incroastvand stieeecds in 
healing tltfem without, at^any time, exposing Jvia patient to 
dangerous affect* or troublesome cpusequene.es, Whatever he the 
Oge, the temperament, or the seX. In animal magnetism, qAture 
present* £ univstsaf method of healing and preserving mankind!" 

As might be expected, the announcement of This new and 
marvellous agent exoitod Violent controversy. With few. ex¬ 
ceptions,! £U the physicians and. men. of science In Vienna de¬ 
clared it to-1)6 dlltherica], and its discovopr a cheat. ‘•Thus 
trusted, Maimer left the Austrian capital, and after travelling fot 
somu time tetottgh various parts, of (Jonnany and Switaeri&ail, 1 
and potfonfliilg tome Wonderful cures, he went to Iterfli In 1778. 
Uni featftiftg lifis a«W and favmttablc thafttgedfer his exploits, his 
ptiWle apartment* for the. treatment of 
hi* Si thee flookefl pwr atid*pmttht (ft melt numbers; 

thdt ioiuMeteitt fbr.tMh «Hnr4*,«ht> wished to 

avail teitebdbtai of his universal fenfody , To eatet into all Urn 
parti<i4gitt.tif' , |^t career in pari*, however, would hot b« in 
keeping with ‘tit* object of tel* *ho^t jntper. A* in Vienna, so Iii 
the J^resi^eagiitolt'tfe.i&culty, with d fbW deafens cseeption*, 

. wer*i;^pMgit^ui’:if. eppofttiah., But, w^orted by t£e 
influence tjf.inany patients of rank, fie continued) to carry out 
his new theory with, much Mat and succoss.* Ha propounded 
, • \ • . ' ■ m * «WtS» " f 
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The principles pf hi*' system to Hfge and applauding audiences, 
and •illnatA.teds ilfcir application to the cunt of disease*, te the 
complete safltobctioa at all who hcal^Lhim. He’applied to the 
government and obtained? the patrtmagu of She queen, through' 
whose influence he succeeded in his application for & chateau and 
it* lands, with a ltirge yearly peusiog, to enable him to carry out 
his principles on a mifrc extensive scale. Tire grant, however, 
was coupled with the condition that a commission should be 
formed by the government te oxamino into and report upon his , 
proceedings. With this Mesmto reused to comply, and soon 
after left Paris and repaired to Spa. Thither he was followed by 
many of his wealthiest awl most influential patient*, who, on. 
condition that ho would communicate to them hi* doctrine and 
practice, bound themselves to pay him tho enormous sum of ton 
thousand Iona d'or. On receiving this sum, Manner returned to 
Paris, and recommenced bis public practice as before j but, 
quarrelling with the disciples df his system, from whoijj he had 
received the sum just. mentioned, he quitted Prance, and retired 
to bis native place, when; ho diud in tho early part of 1815. 
Such is the history nT tho discoverer of anintftl magnetism, 
which, since his time, has more generally been called by his name. 

The mode of bringing tho mtigiiijlisr.d under the influence of 
the magnetic fluid was peculiar, M. Bailly, who, together with 
Lavoisier and Benjamin Frahklin, was appointed by tiic French 
government to examine into the principles uf the system, give* a 
detailed account of the manner in which it was applied. In the 
middle of the room in which the patient* were collected was 
placed i large circular vessel, made of oak, about a foot or a foot 
ttrtd it half, in height; the interior of tills vessel Was fllb d with 
pounded glass, iron filings, tuid bottles containing rtisguetiaul 
water arranged symmetrically; the cover of the vessel was 
pierced with numerous holes, in which were placed polished iron 
rods of various lengths, and capable uf .being moved; this wok* 
called the Iniyiwf, or magnetic tub. Bound this the patients were 
placed ill lows, each holding One of tho rods Of Iron, the end of 
which he applied to the part of lit* body which was tin: supposed 
scat"of (.be disease, A cord passed round their bodies united the 
patients to one another, and sometimes they formed a second 
chain by taking bold of each other’s thumbs. A ffiano-forte 
charged with magnetic fluid was plai «d in the corner Of the room, 
and inrious uirs were played upon it to put tho patients into a 
state of quiet, and dispose them to receive tho magnetic action. 
At some distance stood the operator, who held in his hand a 
polished and pointed uid of ifluvfrom ten.to (.waive inches long, 
which served to concentrate the fluid which isSuod from himself, 
and thus render It. ihore powerful in its action upon tho patients. 
Dining this process, which consisted of vuriops' pas® s by tfio 
finger and rod of the mugnetiser, by the application of hi* hands, 
and the pressure of his fingers oil the hypochondria and on tho 
legions of the, abdomen, the patients worn variously affected. 
Borne \\ ere calm, and bxpci fenced but little effect \ other* coughed, 
spat, felt pains, local or gcneralf and hart profitsi* sweatings; 
wllilst others again werfe thrown into violent convulsions. These 
convutlioita were extraordia#y, from their number, their durq- 
tfen, and tlieir violence. All,, however, Were completely under 
the power of tin./operator, whwt voice, gcstuie, or look, could 
ltfimrilistcly rouse them "from whatever stute they miglitbe in. 

though animal magnetism excitod ’very great anij, general 
ftttenWon on the continent, it naver thoroughly took root in 
England. Latterly, however, A greater amount of attention haa 
been directed to the subject, which has been Investigated >by 
sovetnl eminent physiologists. The well known eUae of Miss 
Uartitman has been tlul most retusjkable in connaxion With its 
hiftoty for aeviflal yeata. fiiaee. ttttd bcftec this alleged demon¬ 
stration of tho curativs power df faiagnetio agency, many claims 
h«Vn been pttt forward in It* favour. Slit whilst many of tho 
foots recorded admit of littlo doubt, they Have lifeon so remark¬ 
ably misropresctltwl through the feelings of those who havo 
olAervod Mtd narrated, them, thifr- man $ scimteo, disgusted witli 
tha ihipostitro of sorao and tho credulity of others, h*vc generally 
aliu»nud»its invAtigation, ami turned o deaf eg* to whftt they 
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NUREMBERG, TILE SCENE OP MANY -ARTS. 

, < M- -0- 

Those who jvoyld wish to (ait a city, not i little remarkable in 
itself, and also associated with the development and growth'of 
many arts, should weud their way towards Nuremberg, in 
Bavaria.’ Surmounted.by feuditl wall* and turrets,.inclosed by a 
huge ditch lined throughout with mosontyf its arched gates are 
flanked by massive cylindrical watch-towers, which, though'ifb 
longer of uso as fortittcations, are highly picturesque, and serve 
c * to complete the coronet of antique toyvori which encircle the city 
as'sim at a distance. , .. * 

' Tho stranger, arrived within Its walls, might easily finny 
himself carried baek to a distant century. The physiognomy of 
Nuremberg is completely Gothic; in every part it has retained 
tho aspoot of tho middle ague. “No two houses,” says Mrs. 
Jameson, “ resemble each other; yet differing an form, in colour,* 
in height, in ornament, wc have a family likeness; and" with 
their peaked, and carVed gables, and projecting central balconies 
and painted fronts, aland up in a rote, like srt mahy tall, gaunt, 
stately old maids, with the toques and stomachers of the Inst 
century. The buildings are So ftrtciont, the fashions of Society ho 
antiquated, the people so penetrated with veneration for them¬ 
selves and their city, tbttl In the tow days 1 spent there, I began 
to fuel quite old too--my Mltnd was vrinlM up, as it were, w ilh 
a reverence for the past. I Wondered t.lia^ people condescended 
to talk of any oVeftt rtioro recent thail tho thirty years’ war, and 
tho defence of fltistftvus Adolphus.” 

The'oHtittltos anil other public buildings of Nuremberg arc, 
indeed, aingtilaHy perfect, escaping' unharmed the assaults of 
violence in various totuis, and among them, of war and siege; 
while its private ediflrtos, including tho palace-llko mansions of 
it# patrioUm eitlz.ena and merchant nobles, having been built of 
stone, are equally well preserved. • The mo#t elevated position 
within tH« town ts occupied by the tlcielisvesto, or imperial eiutlo. 
The shrine of fit. Behold, which stands in the centre of a fine 
Gothic edifice, now devoted to tire Lutheran Service, is the 
masterpiece of the. celebrated artist, Tutor Vitiher, who, with ins 
live sous, was employed on it for thirteen years, it is a minia¬ 
ture Gothic chapel, the workmanship of which is most elaborate, 
and is entirely of bronzo, consisting' of a rich fretwork canopy 
supported on pillars. The figures of tiro twelve-apostles occupy 
the niches around the Bhtltie, and are truly lhst-ratc works of art; 
figures of tho fathers of the ihureh appear of smaller size, and 
various fanciful reprOseutatfinis, distributed among flowers and 
foliage, ate scattered over the other ports. In s niche below, at 
one end, is an admirable statue of Vise,her himself, in the dress 
of a mason) and at tho Opposite end is a figure of Pt. Set,aid. 

Not to dwell on various tittitturs of Interest connected with this 
remafkable city, wc must glutted for a moment, at the arts which 
have been cultivated, and arc still practised there. The earliest 
playing cards wore probably painted by means of a,stencil, that 
is, a piuoo nt pasteboard, or plate t>f thin metal, pierced with 

• aporturaS, by which a figure is formed on paper, or other sub- 

* stance plaited beneath It, -whun fluid colour is smeared over its 
surface' with * brush. A Hide application of ypod engra- ingto 
form the otttllha, whioll the stencilling process filled up with 
colour, appears to have been subsequently used; it is certain, 
however, that the Wertuntts w.erc the great esidmakors of the 

^period; ttntl that (he name - by which .i wood nngiuvar is still 
called in Germany, Abm-tiMwiiAr, meaning figuro-cuttpr, occurs 
_ in tho town books of Nuremberg ns uarl v tu 1441, Here, too, 
B ojj tho 0rst dlstihvcry o t printing, Haft# Folra, a literary barter 
y\ and mcistor-singer, Sbi up A printing press in his own house, and 
* thus stand* identified with riH origin of that stupendous power 
which “has rctorftied religion, ftild fiew-mottotied philosophy; 
has infused a new Spirit into laws, find overrules governments 
with a paramount authority t makes the oommuntoatioh of mind 
with mind, easy and iiwtantafitnto* beyond eaawplej ootitors a, 
perpetuity unknowtl befllftt ttpCtl Institutions and dlitfoverlss, and 
gives tboig wit%» to sctoijpe which it has token froaj timtp” 

Albert Surer, the son of a goldsputh, was born at Nuremberg, 
in HI l.tttd In early life made if gtvat proficiency In pointing ana 
.engraving. Ho ns .dpt’ Skillod So . matojny, goombtry, and 
■ arthittrtare, on which edbjeeta ha cotoposod gome treatises which 


are extant. Many. specimen* of hit skill' as an PngWh 
' found St this eam«etq;;^yblla<!torg. , -The stylA'ofitljig'i 
no approaah to clatok&B taffte, and ho'goej|g.h>^i|Wfd;i r , 
ception of ideal beauty; ';.W ^ possessed *n 
fertility of Ttlventiom and T^presuntoct nature wlthbk 
.fidelity, strength, and majesty, fee died an'd was inj« 
native citf. 


$ 
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hi remote periods liffetals Were boaten with a hammer to'* 
plates or leaves, which wore afterwards ", 

by means of a pair of scissors, or some ot|wr , inetrttro&htr' , JWjv 
theif these slips were rounded lira hammer and ftte sO'dPW'tfiflfbt 
threads or wire. So long a* Ole work; vujj&nt perftWttB%tKb 
artists at Nuremberg wore called wire-; tmft Jnit JlijJiijJjih,’'A 
native of that city, is said to have oonsiructetka famoiys maKhine 1 
for drawing wire, after which thejOwero called wdr(|’<0'it<wrs> or - 
wire-coffers, and both these appellation* occur fci ^the-'h^t^lT of " 
N tU'flhlbei'g as early as 1301). *' ' " 

The ltr»t portable flre-ftriha wore discharged by^jteans’Of, a 
match, Which, in the course of time, was-fastened to a eoekj for 
the greater aocurity of the lmnd while shoOtifig. Ajterwprds a 
fire-stone Was screwed into the book, nud ft steel plate dr'small 
steel, which could bo cocked or woutid up by 0 particular kind of 
key, was applied to the barrel. The invention of tltr lock'was,, 
therefhro, a muni fait Improvement (u these weapons; it is traced 
to Ntlremhorg, in 151T, and Wait, fhust probably; a very rude 
ttifolr rompnred with tho loohg which have bdeti anbasqitently 
contrived. Cannon ttre said to have been east, here so early as 
133(5. Tltis city was, lit''fact, th# continental Birmingham for 
many ages, during ft portion of which period it is said to have 
had 70,t)t)0 inhabitants. 

“ Bui,” says Mrs. Jameson, “whittle must striking andburi ius 
in this old city is to see it stationary, while tllnc ami ririange are 
working surh miracles and transformations evi'rfwkeffi'elsc. The 
hotise where Mftrtin Bchniro, font centuries ago, invented the 
sphere, and drew the first geographical < hurt, Is still the hones, of 
a mapsellor. in (lie house where cards were first maimfae.tuned, 
curds are now sold. In the very shops where clocks and watches 
were first seen, .y.m may still buy clocks and watches. The same 
families have inhabited the same mansions from one generation to 
another, for tour oi five centuries. The great lunnufnetoiics .of 
those toys culled lhftch toys, arc aft, Nuremberg. The enormous 
scale on which this commerce Is conducted, the hundreds of 
wagon loads and ship loads of these, trifles And girncracks which 
find tlieir way to every port of the known world, must interest n 
thinking mind. A Nuremberger complained to me most serioiMj^ 
of the falliiig-olf in the trade of pill-boxtit / He said tknt, since 
the full mumble people of Boudon^ul Furls had taken to paper 
pill-boxes, tho millions of wooden or chip-boxes Which used to bo 
annually sent from Nuremberg to all part# of Eutope were no 
longer required , and tie computed stba tolling oil of the profits 
at many thousand florins.” 

* 

LITERARY FORUEbJER. 

(to# ttf thfc most remarkable of this elans of deceptions which 
incurred during the hist Century, Was that perpetrated by the 
sni-dnrtof flelirge Fsahuanassr., His career forms one of no^ thc 
least interesting curiosities In till) histofy of literature, feu was ,, 
a Frenchman by birth, and had beoh’eiiuontW in a college of 
Jesuit/, which he left to become tutor ^to the son of a nobleman, 
lie soon toll into bad habits, however, which obliged, him" to 
jitiftve his situation and tttrtt hi# attention to somethm|j els#,": 
Itftvlhg procured a getimoat# that he wan' d? Irish descent, and. 
that he had left tho o^nntry for tho sake of the ftothan Oktoofie 
faith! he prepared to tuftlu ft pilyriteftfs to 'Set#. Site ^oing 
. tmafllc to puHihaso th# keoesttry gkrbpftttd. obfbtvtng .dttil in a 
ahapol, dodinfttsd tp a miradulbtls saint, ha contrived to appro-, 
prlate tho garment, Thin disgnlsad, be bagged hu way in 
flurnn fuitin, wltli kueh suotwss that oh tha Very filftt dfty Whia 
pilgrimage he haAsptecurod a cdnslderrabld-suni Of aopey. In « 
rid# manner h^ VaVftlledthtotl^ft gto*Eitgdof't)»eoa*5b*wot.. . 
!luring Ills early rosideiSoc among the Jesuits, lie hod betrii them 
speak much of Chink and Japan, and whilst in Gcrmany he ,ct>n» 
Iceivcd the design of personating on islander of Kotooss ; what 
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ij^«wwWg« to qatfry-tiu% Ui» sehmi!, Its snppBodby ,. years after the <tuco\pry of his trick, and was concernedm several 
I t:>?-tO'sv> JBiGjMsi »t^> iajthg imposture *%aa to" ■ works of' i$sait k parti<mlarly the well known UahufUt Btyocjr. 
rKtkahto^r and language Oh.(P'ftWinatiiiat prineiplee. Ho died some time in tho year 1763 Jv . 


. }\ Oriental langqpges, he wrote front right to left. 

a Wt rcligfert, .and a divisiqp of fiw soar into 
withothpr novelties, to giro Colour to his preten* 
' gWe tho greater' consistunnf to -his imposture, he 

-’,;’;:'1i»i , ihM>ed , :.jthe: rising and setting sunptM ale raw flesh, a' 
t)sapt^afVliteh:'Stfil , 'i«^io* nsslsfed'his deception than’oven the one 
^hM. Jhmtiened,. In n garrison at. ‘Stay* ho found a Scotch 
_ n%i?n«a!j%i'lhe Hutch pay, and wka introduced by tho colonel to 
" the'eiji^htjn, WudiW^Jh ^10 ■dew of recommending himself to the 
■ BishopsrfI,pn4on, resoWeif to carry him over to .England, and 
offeothis VponvorsioR. Tho hisluip received the jmjiostor with 
Jhe most owdijjpua humanity,, and I’salmamizur formed a large 
circle of ^piuhds yho extolled him as a wonder. Innee, tho 
1 ,ohapfwnj? seen after rtccived a living from the ahortaightad 
bishop, andijjl'torwards gave himself no further trouble about the 
rniritual Welfilre of urn. Formosan. The pretensions of the latter 
worts not titBversaHy admitted in England; there were many 
v doubtorsi amongst the moat learned of whom may ho mentioned, 
Dra. Halluy, Mead, and 'Woodward. Tho impostor, howeier, 
was employet hy his patriots to t rated a to tho Clmrnli Catechism 
into the ForiuoaSh language, whieli way examined hv (he learned, 
approved, and laid by as a valuable mauiisciipt! Hi., next pro¬ 
duction was * An Hutoiioal ami Geographies! Description of 
Furmosg, with Amounts of the Religion, Customs, and Mauncis 
of the Inhabitants, by Gtsntnn Vs,ii.M.*iiAXAn, a native of the 
said Die,” 1704; with numerous plates of their dress, religious 
ceremonies, their tabernacles mid altars to the sun, moon, and the 
ten stars, their architecture, the, governor's castle, a temple, a 
city howie; a country house, and thu Formosan alphabet, in 


- the Royal, Society with ft Jesuit just | One ounce of biscuit will maky a pint of soup, 
I _ 1....1 _ -_.. _ I r „ »1 .* e „ 1 .:.. 


his etHlferotlceB, before the Royal, Society with a Jesuit just 
rdtumnd from China, the Jesuit had strong suspicions that our 
hero vyas an impostor. Tho priest held to the conviction, hut 
could not satisfactorily, communicate it to others; and the 
unblushing J’aalniann/ai, after politely asking put don for the 
expresgioh, compUinedth.il the Jesuit a p/*, imjiittlrulii m„c ” 
(lies most impudently). * 


' « MANUFACTURE OK MEAT BISCUIT. * 

Tuts Meat Biscuit, attraetad tttuch attention at ilia ®*M« ‘ 

billon, anil to tho tavpntor of whifch (Mr. Gail Borden, of Texas, 
U.S.) a Council Modal was awardsd, it made as follows i—Reef, 
.mutton, or other flesh, In good condition, is boiled in a (juanfity • 
of watej until all ita nutritious or alimentary properties imr 
given out in the decoction; tho fitt mid oily matter which rises » 

’ to the surface is removed by slumming, after which tho decoction 
is si rained off and allowed to settle, "the clear liquor is neat 
poured off and evaporated in a vacuum pub or othor.suit&lllo 
vessel, to tho consistence of thick treacle. With this soft extract of 
meat, aSufliolrnt quantity of either flour, mail, or powdered biscuit 
is added,as will form g dough of sufficient stiffness to be rolled 
into a convenient form and out into biscuits, which aro then care¬ 
fully baked; the heat of tho oven used for this purpose being about * 
that ol a common oven after a bald! of birad baa been baked in it. 

These biscuits may he kept in that form, or he ground into 
meal for the greater convenience of cooking; in which state it - 
should lie kepi in air-tight hags ofgutta porcini, varnished doth, or , 

• other material capable of keeping out the air, water, and moisture. 

To prepare soup, the meal or ground biscuit is first stored 
with a sufficient quantity of cold water to form a thin batter, in 
which it may stand from five to twenty minutes, when boiling water 
is added, and the whole boiled from ten to thirty minutes, accord- 
i big to the fn nines*,, of tho ldsiuit meal used, and until it is 
dissolved in the water. Salt, pepper, or any other condiment may 
! he added to suit the palate. Also cooked vegetables of any kind. 


In the manufacture of the biscuit, about two parts of meat 
extra, t are mixed with three parts of flour - the dough 1 loses 
about d() per cent, in the baking. -, 

The inventor states that the iniat biscuit is not liable to the 
attacks of the we. vil or othei insects. 

In some of our colonial po-sesriiins, as Australia, &c., these 


Tho serous believers in his sent inm to Outbid to I biscuits may be made at a very low price, as, in addition to 

•study what ho liked, whilst they learnedly oonti i ted With lies j abundance of animal food, the finest wheat in tho world is there 
opponents in Loudon aipou Thu meiils of his catechism and { grown. 


history. Dr. Mead insisted that he was a Dutchman or a 
German; some,thought liim a Je-uit in disguise, the catholics 


The advantages attendant on the use of the meat biscuit are so 
self-obvious as suirrelj lu requnb pointing out. For all enter- 


deelittid him to he a tool of the protmtants hiil.edtto expose their | prises whether of war or pence, of emnmemi or science, the 
cSiireh; whilst the presbyterians discovered that lie was paid to [ meat .biscuit is eminently adapted; flitnishfng ample nourish- 


cxplode their doctiino anq cdt up episcopacy. Am rhi/lt >. 
The bubble at length bursl^*a niinule examination t*f the 
“'History ” led to a complete nr/wd of the whole delusion, tmil 
its author composed his autobiography as the peimneo of aioitri- 
tion, not to bo publisbed tin after bis death, when all human 


incut, so small in bulk, and so light in Weight as to admit 
of easy transport. Kxperlen. e has shown, that at .hough human 
life may he sustained op a diet of a simple kind, tho highest, 
degree of corporeal and mental strength eon bo lqjiintuitied'ohly 
by the use of both vegetable ain^ animal food, especially when 


motives for. further imposture wouhl have qeiwed. The book is j labour, Ibtigue, and privation nto to ho undergone. In the meat- 


ledioua, hut curious, as sharing the progress cf ^he mind in an 
ingenious and sustained deception, l’saltuanuaar lived scurul 


bisenlt this eouibinatiou is obtained In the 
condition. 


most satisfactory' 


TIIE 1. A D IES’ I) K I’ A11 'J' it E N T. 


, ; CROCHET POINT EDGING. • Repeat thn.u 

WtttTABt.K Kllll TIU.V..MIMJ INt'ANTs’ JlOIIKK, Sc. 

Mawiuaia.—C rochet Cotton, No. 24, Croujut Hook, No.*21. 
fjjl.akii u chain of tho required Jengtli, reckoning the numliSr of Matkiu,m.s. - 
stiteltiw by sevwttecns, with 3 orbf in the length. Do one nfr I ('rochet Cotton 
of B.c, . 1 Choe.het Cotton, 

2pil row: -X 1 d,c., 1 ell-, miss 1, X throughout tho longth, end 1 Make a chain 

with 3 d.c.—3}’d : S.o. A * it being divisibt 

4th (. X 3a,o. (taking up both sides of the claia), 7 eh., miss 1 intended to be f 

3, 3 «.e. a8 bufori; <r 7 oh,, miss 3, 2 s.o. as beforiy 7 oh. miss 3^X , 2nd row, S.e 

repeat.a# often asTcquirOdf end with H «e. , I 3rd: x 3 s.o 

.,4th: X 8 *lip:oti 3 s.o., 6 s.o. under that tliaiti o'f 7, make a 4th, oth, and 
pitiot thru: 2 eh,, miss 1, slip pa next, slip on last s.c„ ij.a.n. «.o. on 3 centre 

imder ebhiil; 8 *llp on 3 s.o., 3 s.c. under hrnp, make a plant 7 7th: X 3 
wo^fe s.ci;,under limp, miss the,2 s.o. of last row, i$ s.o. muter 1 7 s.c. on -tlie S, 
nett loopi'turn tho wofk on tho wjong side, Tcht, s.c. under the tnr», 1 elf, 0 s.'i 
Stichftd'-att'd, third frhto ftiopient owtbs.blnp jtnft lornpletod;, turn- ; on 5; t«ni, lid 
OB tho right side, 6 s.o., .wider tlm ohain just- made,, 1- pioot, -5 ! oh., 1 s c, on 2. 
more s.c. under the same chain ; Jipw finmh fha loop already j tho jfoint to tho 
begun with 2 s.c. imdor tho chain, 3 more s.c. under the J Observe tlmt. 

chain, X • , ... -• * under both sidm 


Repeat througliont the length, ending' with 3 slip on 3 s.c. 
CROCHET EDGING. 

Matbiuaus. - For children's drawers, mid other fine articles, 


Crochet Cotton, No. .21, Crochet Hook, No. 22. # for petticoats, 
Cioe.bel Cotton, No. 10, Crochet Hoqji', No. 13. 

Make a ehairvif tho length required, the number of stilohaS ill 
ii. being divisible by 7, with 3 tham'Wver, if a straight piece. If 
intended to he formed into a round, it is hi tier to do so at once, 
2nd row, S.e. in every chain. _ t 

3rd: X 3 s.c., 7 elf., inise 4, X repeat. , 

4th, nth, and tith: 3 a.Of on 3 centre of than? oh* X 7 ch., 3 
w.o. on 3 centre of the next loop, X repeal. 

Jth : X 3 s.e. on 3 H.c.., 8 d.e. under effains of 7, 1 chain, Mrn, 
7 s.c. on ’the 3, iutei ting the hook in both sides wf tho, chuin; 
(urn, 1 clt, 0 s.'c. on 7 ; htm, 1 eb., 8 s.o.*oit fl ; turn ,T ch., 4 s.e. 
on 5; lu"t, 1 eh., 3 s.e. on 4; ftirn, 1 eh., 2 s.e. on 8; turn, l 
eh., 1 s e, on 2. Turn on thq right side, and do s.o. down froin 
the lfoiist to the baao of tlw Vandyke, X *W0at. ■ V. 

Observe tlmt. in working this Vandyke aft tlie stitches are taken 
unddr both aides of the chain," , 







In muslin applaud the ground wtnk is aot j ifi Irish poitfi it is 
formed of liars oovercd with button-hole stitch, connecting .all the 
various parts; and in both ^tyles df work two parallel rows of 
sewing, over a thread .about the eighth of an ln6h apart, divido 
the hosier from the centre of the handkerchief. The outer edge, 
of tfce work^is" finished bya'row of very fine button-hole gtiteb, 
and a pearl edging. 11 

If worked in applique*those part* of the net which.arc left in* 
the edge of -tho border, within the - scroll*, should he worked in 
* fancy stitches; and the .same part* may be filled'with* English 
lace, or other point stitches, tor Irish poiqt. The heart of every 
,/' a *q# should b* open, having * •ta$lo spot °t English Woo ijj it, 
should be taken to follow nature a* closely as possible 
in the formation of the leaves and buds. 


mgy have eight or more lines 'cjloh way, but if it is simple four 
will probably ho sufficient. .Then mirk or out out the shape of 
the artielo in whitg jiypelr, the fuil »fti, allowing for" turnings {ft, 
Ac., mj. within the Bhape draw the same number of lines, at 
equal distances, as arp in the smaller pattern. There will then 
be little difficulty in sketching the deajjfp, with*a pencil, the Ml 
size/as with these lines to gdide you, you will easily manage 
thaj, each leaf and scroll shall come in its proper place, if you • 
take care that it is in the seme position on the large pattern that 

| ' By earefany^llowihg' this^Sn, a'’|atti^)^^B"' i , Wmriikl^S 
to any slse desired ;■ the shape at flte' )$$$* ■ 

I however, he-marked with p^^st 

^ eoHara, and oQmSt similarISlfig*, .which jWd f iM$aed"»'<itwe®F 


THE ILI/USTRATEJ) 


8th: S.e: pn contra of S s.o., X 6 eh., a.e. at the side of tho 
Vandyke, under the 1 chain ^ftcr 8s,e., 5 c.k, |.c. under 1 oh. 
after 3 s.o., 6 <£)., s.o. undo". the point, 6 ch., s.o. in tho same 
place, * 6 oh., so. to correspond with the loop on tho other side -j 
of the vandyke, .* 3 times, X repeat. 1 


Five perfect .patterns on caob Bide, besides the f, 
a Very good sized handkerchief. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ENLARGING PATTERNS. 

As thc.pagA of qur magazine will not admit of all 
work patterns being given of the full size, and it is requisite that 
the worker should enlarge them for herself, an explanation ■ 
of the mode of doing! this With accuracy mry be acceptable. A 
very slight knowledge of drawing will enable any one to do this. . 

Trace the patterns from the engraving on thin writingpaper,.. 
and then rule lines with a pencil, dividing it into sections, both 
in the length and width. Should the design bo a very elaborate 
one, the lines should be proportional?!y numerous: the pattern 


‘Jth : Do sufficient s.e. under every loop'to completely sever it, 
and connect together the first of one Vandyke with the last of the 
ono proeeding it. 

BORDER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF, 
is Mimic aiti.KiVH, ok hush i*oint. 

Mateui.u.h. —A square of cambric, and one of the smue size of 
Brussels net; fiue sewing and embroidery cotton. If the hand- , 
kerchief is to.bo worked in Irish point tho net will not bo 
required. The cambric should be very fine, but not of the most 
transparent texture. 

In our instructions for embroidery we have given an explana¬ 
tion of the mode of working applique muslin, and to tju-ra we 
refer the reader for tho present pattern. Tho section given is 
the full size, the whole border may therefore bn drawn from it, 
and mgrked on the cambric. All tho white ports are in cambric, 
the Yoinings of the leaves and the petals of the roses being distin¬ 
guished by tracing them with the sewing ootton, and then sewirtg 
.them over. The stems and points of tho sepals ore doue in the 
same way, the former being made a littlu thicker at the ends. 
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x. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EX*I»ITOR, 


,1 tohavq recourse to other countries in scarab of persons 
(killed in the arts," But, uynight hi) oxpeft*% amongst a people 
So imaginative and intelligent, it vras Hot long before nstivo artists 
began to rise into notice, nnd ft style soon sprang up which has 
ever siuoe beeiuknown.as Arabic an, or Arabesque, pvopSrly bo 
called, itnd which prevailed for a long time,’.ot in the East o$y, 
•But in.some cou'fttries of 'Wosl.era Europe.- ]tis remarkabloifor 
itj richness in curious combinations, baaed generally upon 
geometric linos rfrangod in tt Very complicated but ingenious 
manner; and it displays i ft elf upon even the smallest doiaustiq 
utensils, upon their furniture, bindings of books, every sprt of 

* embroidery, and in the decorations of idqiost all private bouses. 

The padlock and key, of which we give engravings, may serve 
to furnish ft good idea of the taste in ornament, as well a* the rne- 
ohftnioariAgcnuity, of the Arabs. The key is held in a horizontal 
position, and is introduced into the lock at tile appiture i; its 
point, marked a also, entering first. A bar of iron placed behind 
the outer pinto enters the wards of,the kc/ as far as n. The key is 
then raised so as to udtke it puss the elevated parts indicated by 
c. A pressure is thus exerted upon the springs in the interior, 
the ondagof which are visible at It and n, and (he upper part is 
allowed to rise, and the curved bolt is withdrawn from its sheath. 
A lock oLpfqoisoly similar construction to this one is-pieserved in 
tho Musoe des Thermos at l'nris. It is undoubtedly of Arabian 
workmanship, but is deprived of its ornaments, the place of which 
is supplied,by bands of copper inlaid with iron. 

The Turks, as "well as the Arabs, drew the first ideas of art 
from the Byzantines, upon whom the Asiatic style had already 
oxcxcisod considerable influence, a* is evidenced itt q|l their works 
of an early period. Since the seventeenth century Turkish art 
has undergone very considerildo modifications, which may, 
perhaps, he attributed in some muosurc to their wars and fie- 
quenff intercommunication with Germany and Poland, hut in a 
StiU greater degree to Sultan Othman, who sent arti.ti to study in 
tho west, hut at one of the worst.periods that could have been 
chosen. The Turkish taste was thus completely bastardized by 
the introduction of the roekirmk ami devices jn shell, ’which 
appealed on nearly all ornamental tvorks (if Kuvopritn manu¬ 
facture during the eighteenth eentmy. 

The other engraving represents a domestic utensil, and by 
comparing it with the lock we may fin-'m gome idea of the slight 
, differences of stylo which exist between the works of the Turks 
and Arabs. It is a tea-kettle oy coffee-pot, and whs found in the 
tomb of tho SultanaVaiida, mother of Mahomet IV., who reigned 
in tho middlo of the seventeenth century. It is made of copper, 
with golden ‘filagree work around the sides, surmounted by graiijs 
of carved coral. The. same plan prevails throughout, and till the 
ornamental parts are executed with tboratmoat delicacy. 

Xhq discovery of this Vessel in the tomb reminds us of the 
custom which'prevailed among the ancients of placing bosiilo the 
dead whatever hail been most useful or most loved in life. It 

• was evidently employed in heating a liquor of some sort, as the 
most prominent of tho corals hear traces of the action of fire. 

- 11 *' 
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LIT II 0 0 KATHY 

Tkk flfosess depends-upon the facility wit}i which some kin,Is of 
stone abadfh either grease or. wutqr, nnd .-n the natural antipathy 
wbiab grease and water have <hr : jtaoh other.,; An Sven surface 
.having been given to the' tttgtoya drawinglit W)«dv 4 vith 
. a greasy chalk, The gimp* Mf wet, the 'printer passes 
. ovet it a rol lor, 'hovored psftkiito' ink," wl$«fc'*dhSres to ykose 
, ’ji«rW.«ply whivli are drawnupoo yjHlttbe obaVk; a damp PkP«’ 
;.ia toeii pressed upon it, 0,1$ fetems animpt^teiopof th« tSrgwifig. 
lAtoography was aocidrojaily discovered .hyAlois ;fttaf>ftdi<i»r, 
the .sob of n performer at fee Theatre Royal; ;jff* 

•wars student at law at the' lTniy*»»||y erf IngqJnfjidC and aj^r hi* 
“fathflr’s death . triad a tjicatrimfl life',' but without eufleess . 1 lie 
thenBeesWnn author* hht being too poor to publish Jpk Work, 
tnk$ 'Various methods ;of writing on copper, in.,ai'der ; thkt he 
migbtthen print himself and .won found that a cSgiipoaitiqn of 
'ihoap, 'was, ap.d lfmip’blauk, ftyrBiied’ m?>expe)lejjt : ipaieriftl for 
'^w^tin^eftapdblevvyls^r'dr^'of resistbig 


procured sogBo pieces of- calcareous stone, irMlff. 1ft*(!t' l j)n1iihiiil. 
•erred him to pritytisa-npon. Ilis mother having one ’'day desired 
him to take on account of some linen she. was sending to be 
. washed, Bo'vyoto it out on’a piece of this stone with his oompo- 
sition of soap and ovax. It afterwards occurred twhim, that by 
corroding Up? surface with acid, the letters would slandoufin 
relief, and admit of impressions being takefl from them-, He. 
tried th%experiment, and succeeded, and, soon found that it was . 
not absolutely necessary to Jowor the surface of tho stooe, but 
that simply wotting it was sufficient to prevent the printing ink 
from adhering to® ay parts except those marked with tbs compo¬ 
sition. Bttdi -yas the invention qf lithography, and Senefelder 
continued to pay unremitting attention to the improvement of tho 
art. In 17UG pieces of music were printed, and it was perhaps 
U\e first time that lithography became of real use. Thy difficulty 
of writing backwards brought about the invention of the transfer 
pSper. In 1731', Senefelder took out a patent at Munich, and 
#oun after entered jutu partnership with a Mr. Andre, ,©f Offen¬ 
bach, who proposed to establish presses and take Sut patents 
in London, Taris, nnd Vienna. Jle came to London.in 1801, 
with a brother of Mr. Offenbach, and communicated the now art, 
then called poly-autograpliy, to many of our best English pvtists, 
who tried it; hirt the continual failures tlirougp want of skill in 
the printing, and the difference between German qnd English 
materials, eanstu it to he abandoned. • Having separated from 
Mr. AndrCj Senefelder went to Vienna, where ho tried to apply 
lithography to the printing of i nitons, hut apparently without 
success, and he letitrneif to Mvtniih in 180'(i; in which’year tho 
ptofessor of drawing at the public school of Munich, Mr. Mit- 
t-rer, sueeeuih’d in multiplying copies of bis drawings tor Jus 
pupils bv lithography. Hu is also saiik to have invented the 
composition for chalk as now made In ISOf), we find Senefelder 
inspector of the royal lithographic CMtnblishmeutmt Munich, and 
engaged in printing u map of Havui i.i. lie soon after invented 
the stono paper, whi.b, however, did not succeed; it was _ 
exhibited in 1818 at London, by a partner of Senefelder, but its® 
liability to crack by being wel, and the presume of t.ho press, 
rendered it useless. Little was done in England after ISffii, till 
its revival in 1M 1 7, since which time it lias been gradually 
improving, till lately it has acquired still greater powers by the 
means of employing a second tfemc, by which is obtained a 
perfect itpilntiun of drawings made on tinted paper, having the 
lights laid on with white. ’ 

WHIMSICAL IDEAS ABOUT HOMER^KT) TlTE 
THO JAN MvVR. . 

S-manok as wefe soinn of the notions held by ancient gram¬ 
marians on points of philological Tlhpnte iu the poems of “ tbu 
blind old mun of. Seie’s tooky iifte,” their eriticjSUik hgyo been 
far surpassed in absurdity by some of their modern followers. 

In 1(158, a book, called Ifimcrui Hcbrdi:.o% was published by 
Zachary BogatV, an English philologist, in which he attempteA 
to draw from the “Iliad "and “((dessey ”, wnvittniftg evidence 
of tile truth of the Mosaic histories. Two 'anoflyrqoue critics 
“ followed on the same side,,” endeavouring to estahlffih, his 
theory in two works, called w’f JUtaourie, in '5c form cf a om- 
mriton bettriru the tires q/ Moses atul Homer; and flamer ($£" 
Hutgriim i,/ the lichvm pew it.. Naxt fuliotood th@“ eftlabraitw' 
(voriji of .Criesus, tlomeros Mekmioe, jiubiislmd at Dijrdreeht, in • 
* Hfli. lie plainly asserted,, and utoW.-to Wowa tto)| ^ (MiC | is 
that kite “ Odyssey ”. iffts mare not, less. 

of the Israelites ujpfer the|iatrlki;«hk.' ’ V.' y&rhifei''' 
(wt, ag EnglisFaiithittory, who 44(4ift ■ ’ 

in oiid 11 of his early tgpdor, oallirsl.iYdlto 

thsibg/r, that tho hUturjqs of.tok- '™* it ' 

To»tomant,-.hatl b««n ihe. kOftMfl* 
mythology had been' 

sertalion on tAo TritJwt H"rtr, os deseHhed 1'“’ ^ 


tvumuim VUi»V wVU-O V^U. BttU JIVVfti 

•pretendhd otto ;*rf, 

ulned that Homer, had. boeft boAi at T>t 

OW 


pjk*,w4ii>; ; 






Xltlt'^lAGAZINB OP ART. 
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stolen ot Phantasl* from Ik# temptb of Isis, irad 

changed tha stscfce to .Troy, disguising-under Grecian nantM the 
gods and heroes who had figured' during the monarchy of this 
Pharaoh*. According to this hypothesis, then, Hfimtrr and hi* 
works belonged to the cast; but Vincent Eoco, a Neapolitan, 
who died in 1823, ‘ imagined that tlio groat poet's songs, far 
freta being of Greek origin, as the general belief has so long 
bedh, originated altogether in Italy. , • 

Grave, a Flemish writer, who dio^ahout the beginning of tho 
present ^jeotpry, was equally anxious tie gain,tho credit of tho 
poems for his own country; maintaining that the events of the 
Tftijaa war had all oooiwred in the neighbourhood of Amster¬ 
dam; Ho seriously developed his theoryrin three octavo volumes’, 
which he published in 1808, In these curiosities he endeavoured 
to prove that an ancient republic had gxisted on the northern 
banks of the Rhino, whero Ulysses and all tho other celobritfes 
of the Trojan war, and subsequently those of the “ Od/ssoy," had 
performed' what lias boon attributed to them by IJomer and 
. Hesiod, hffei of whom ho makos of Belgian origin. He gives to 
this people the |ame of FJgsiaut, “ who aecjrifmg to other 
aeeounts, were called Atfontes, Jlypcrberctu n, and 'CSmmen'coia," 
and a®rms that^-jfwidve or thirteen ccntuiies before tlio Olirisliun 
era, they had replied a roost advanced state of civilisation, and 
cultivated philosophy, and the arts and poionoesy .to u very re¬ 
markable extent. His vagaries wore adopted and advocated by 
a Dr. Davies, in a work called Celtic J(rt*arehft, published shortly 
afterwards. 

- ♦ 

* AltALESdUHS. 

The graceful, but heterogeneous, spoeios of ornament thus deaig- ' 
n'ut*d, derived this moTlrm name from the Spanish Arabs, those 
brilliant child ion of tho East, who were so far in advance of all 
their eontineuftjT neighbours, both in literature and art, and 
whoso dominion forms so stirring ami romantic an episode in 

.^European history. Hut this stylo of decoration existed long 
before ever tlieturbamid warriors of tBe 1’rophet set foot in Spain. 
Spuuijjions of it era mot with in numerous remains of (iiccian and 
Roman art at tlio present duy, and there is abundant proof that 
its origin is still more remote. Virtuviun, with mueli probability, 
trapes it* invention to the earliest pmtioien* of needy all 1 science 
and ar^, the Egyptians, arid finds- the first developments of the 
idea in the hieroglyph teal monuments on the hanks of tho tv Ho 
At the fall of tiro human empire arabesque decorations shaved in 
the almqst.tipivcraai neglect of the firm arts, and arc hardly to 
ho nwtt with itytny of the Christian buildings emoted about that 
vf'trngrftde period. But when the trothusiustie und victorious 

# fulloware of Mahomet cjuife 4«'th from their native deserts to 
couquar and proselytiaa tho World, they opetugl up oven the 
current uf Suspended civilisation, and cultivated the various 
branches - (if Soianco and art® with a vigour which the rude 
aseifticism of their Christian eontemputaries could, neither feel 
nor practise.' The dogmas of their religion, however, strictly 

. forbade the representation “of animals of any kiftd, in order to 
avoid tho yory semhlanco of idolatry; tlio adoption, therefore, of 
this species af decoration for their paintings and. sculptures at 

• onee satisfied this restrictions of thd Koran, and provided a field 
to the-practiOe of the fine arte. Without violating any injunc¬ 
tion fit their religion, they could bore embody the creations of 
thoir brilliant eastern imaginations in every variety of grageful 
and fantastic combinations, of fruit and flowers. With- tiicso 
tlmyrpaspted gud sculptured the surface of their buildings. TJje 
■a«*ii#'aagiffte .oitCordova, and the Alhambrri of Grenada, contain 

'many apeeimeiu: of theso Arabiif doooratiOns # which even yet, 
<jftWtith^: htjil»e ut centuries,'have lost hut Jfittle of their original 

, -hriBiririny of oebnir pr olearnoaajbf. outline. In these 

tWO qtwUMce they fhr aurjmss all other operimehs of this branch 

(ro executed by OTtf of Ihe-ritler Stitepean Botkins , 

'ink kbjmri’ td at-the same time- Tho arabbsquo ce*bpn*l<loa|of 
• jOhrlgtieS'- tSsit^^mcvnr, in addition to vegetable forms, .were 

kind,whether roof'or imaginary; 
rmwAt... "I fepoiful Comb^Mrtions of-riafinral'obRaifrii. ‘ 


enrichments found oh the walls pf Herculaneum and Pompeii, aif 5 ’' 
well as to others Ift tile same and easier date, which Were finned ' 
and forgotten long before the sons of .1 sjrmael had learned to draw. 
Tho most celebrated arabesques of modem times ate. those with 
which the prince If painters ornamented the arcaded gallery of * “ 
tb* Vatican, wliic^boars his name. Though pnly one of tho ' 
threo sides of this gallery, or rather fcallcfies, for it is in throe 
lengths, exhibits the designs of the great artist; himself, they are 
always distinguished as tr logge dijlaj/'uelle. 

9 • 1 

* ' ' ’ '... 

‘ .MONT lil, ANC. 

•* Above me arif the Alps, , * 

The palaces of nature, whoso vast wails , 

" Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, ' : 

Anil enthroned eternity in ley lmlh m 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The Aval*nelie—ftic tiiumterbolt of snow- ;• 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

- Gather round these summits, as to show 
Ilotv earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain matt below.” 

Hymn. 

Tub continent of Europe is characterised hy two great mountain 
masses, from one or other of which nil the other rhniris dierrge. 
The first of these is the mountain mass of fit. Ovihnni, or tin- Alps, 
in 8 w lfzctbiml, and the sucoud is tho V'nMowfrgicaltl, in Russia* 

To the former of these, tho reader need hatdly lie told, peculiarly 
belongs all that, awful uinf sublime grandeur winch gives to 
mountain scenery its charms. It is to this dors.i ridge of tho 
continent that. Switzerland owes all the sublimity and diversified 
beauty of squictj which distinguishes it abuvu every other coun¬ 
try on till! globe. As tho first view of Ilium breaks upon tho en¬ 
raptured traveller from flic outlying hills of the dura, hie sensa¬ 
tions can ifi'ui no adequate expression in language. Nature 
towers around and beyond him in her most sublime n^ms, teach¬ 
ing him, by contrast, his own littleness and that of his most 
colossal wuiks. Trim in fait us beautiful in poetry arc Rigors' 
linos ;■ - 

" Who first beholds thoae cvf rlaeting clouds— 

Those mighty lolls, so shadowy,, so sublime,'* 

. As rill her to belong to heaven than earth— 

, lint instantly receives into 111# eoul * 

A sen?#, ,| feeling, that Ig loves not — 

A fliiinnhiiig that informs fern ’lie an lipur 
' AVIieitoa lie may date henceforward and*tor eysr,’* - ... 

But high above I ho loftiest of thinm snowy olta- el* of uature 
rises tlio glorious Mom- Blanc, fowering aloft gbqYd uil the 
mouiiliiins of khiropo. • 

Stunt III'me ts monarch of the niomitshiiy . . * 

Tiicy emwn'd him inns ago 
Oil g throimgtf rocks, tn*» rule of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow, 

• To reach the summit of this highest of the Alpine range has 
aiwiivs been an object of desire with adventurous travellers. 
Some, only, of tin* many attempts whiilrhave been made liavo 
eueeeedcd. Tho first of theso wna made in tlio year I7j>2, by 
Pierre Simon, of Chamouni, who endeavoured to aeeomplisn it by 
the Glacier Uu Boissnns, mid again from the French aide, but 
failed in both. Another equally unsuccessful utpanpt was iuadq 
by some villagers in 1?73, and again in 1783, by kl Bourtit. of ; 
GoTfera. In l78d, M. do Saussure, M. Bourrit, aiwl tho son of the . 
latter; with fifteen guides, loft Biidiafsy ip the beginning of ... 
September,'anil Iseentlod tho glacier of the sumo name. .On the 
following day, however, their progress was barred hy the snow i*. 
on the summit of tho Aiguille du Goute, beyond vgbieli,' tltey dijl, ■ 
not asceml. In the next year the attempt vras again mfide bytgiic 
Chamqutii guides, but without success. On their descent) briar# 
over, one of the number, Jacques I)alnia,*tfayed Ihim the pe, r fe >X 
’ and lest his way amongst the icy ills of tho Glacier. Aftet;, Ms'.-?'. 
maining sdl night in tlio snow, he disefiveredj'rmirtihoiini^i^^i., 5, 
route by which the summit coffld lie rijkqljfd, and th«® ( .i^J*MiiSil''’ :• 
to Cljamimiii wiitto searet. In the,jf^4win| year he cc^iiciv , 

I atfiltodhis a , aruiwitU 

i Iflito vStaxtpd to jtfutc*. 
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.They succeeded in gaining the summit, after surmounting many 
difficulties, and interned to village on' thottturd evening lifter 
their departure. During the summer of 1787, M. Saussuro suc¬ 
cessfully renewed hia attempt under the guidance of Balms, and 
accompanied by nineteen other attendant^ Since then tHo 
ascent bus been frequently made by trovejf jrs from all part* of 
Europe. Those dunghrous enterprises! toiwcvtv, have not been 
unattended by frequent catastrophes, 
or, as Byron has itj ' . 

• •'Vise glneier's cold apd restless mass 

Maren onward d«y*by dny,'; \ ' 

and has often swept before ‘it into the fearful gulphs which 
everywhere abound, the too rash or the inexperienced'climber. 
In August, 1830, Dr. Hamel, a Muscovite, with three gentle- 
,men anil twelve guides, asoonded to the grand plateau. In 
^limbing, from it. up *the side of the mountain, an avalanche 
awept nway the whole party. 1 inly one of the guides was saved, 
and he almost by a miracle. He was thrown over the precipice, 


I 




part in thp ehpedUhm, and by the hutnourl,-_ „ _, 

Mh 8mithhimi&lf~a combination whioh gives to. his audience 
very truthful and vivid ideas of the sublime grandtmrs of 
Blanc, ifi ^khe paper just mentioned the author gives rtbe 
following account <#f the view from its summit :— 

“ The morpinl was most lovely; there was not eveiuaWroath 
of mist coming "up froni the valley. One of our guides bad been 
Thu, terrftilo avalanche, . | up nlnsgtimos, and he said he hadnever seoH Such weather, ®Kt 
with this extreme clearness pf the atmosphere there was a 
filmy look abOjrt theepesks, (hedging into a perfect h ! »na of 
distance, in the Valleys. AU the great points in the neighbour*, 
hood of dhtaiouni—isho Buet, the diguiBo Vortc, the Ool da 
Bonhomme, and even the Bernese Alps—were standing forth 
clear enough; but the other.second class mountains were mere 
ridges. Xtwna some^time before 1 could .find out the,Brevcnt 
nt all, and many of the Aiguilles were sunk and merged into the 
landscaper There wus a strange feeling iri looking down Upon 
the summits of these mountains which I had been accustomed to 
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but was stopped in lui dbavriwlo'd course by a projecting crag, 
. whiih flung bun back’iaW’ n ettvflftt' of sndw, where he was 
afterwards fdhmi Only jUaj umrtitnd tO Mvc his life, Similar 
' calamities huVe occurred not in frequently since. 

■j, Thu last auh not. thu.jtwst iutcicstiog exploration which hss 
, hesnipade efthis/* e . 

, , , -i,.' " World of wonders, where creation seems . 

, ,,y.. , No more the worV« of nature, hut her dreams," 

W*s rands in tb* summer of last year, by Out own wdl-known 
sjO»»f«tryi|n«n, Mr. Albert Smith, in company with som%bther 
; English gentlemen. And,,* numerous corps of guides. Vj$h the 
j intldenU atttfedlng this ascent, the readers vtjgbitlneMd 
"g; .been mafeacquainted by its versatile aehjever, in a 
.^pif.'graphic dqatiriptlons and peculiar touches of great 
Mnte recently still >• the dangers i*f the way” havo 
‘K'Siwwt-fqqd®• rayiffi l y '.to■ tw.,visitors. ,x*f ttw.dSgyptlsh^S'sihrhp 


i know only as so many giants of the homon. Tbc oUicr hilU bad 
i sunk into perfect insignificance,. oreiythrr locked pretty 'nitteh 
' the same as they do ih relief mdifels at the map shops; ’ The 
■ entire length of the Lake of Geneve/with Jura beyond, was very 
ciearly.defined; and beyond these, again, yre®;i^;1^ifLti b>I^o 
i hills of Burgundy. • Turningfirojaui to the (ibph-aii^i 
down on the Jurdln,'’along thm-iSa*t»]KhM»tog’ ' 

; to free Converuio lata his eye travel' to IQjft 
| Bight away over UieTlol du (leant we^vr Uie t"* 

: very clearly,' and ope of the guides ir 
I Milan, but I OoulA.Aot aclchiowledge Itj 
! inWentod in Aiding out the t!eaks u) 
near the mountain,' ti . ii kUiditi4g'fiaj'|«S|*fc , ’li 
.s entire eoup^il “ • 










Few of royal abodes have so little to recommend them in an . 
architectural point of view as KonBingtou.pdlace. Standing at : 
the extreme west , of London, surrounded by the semi-regal , 
mansion! of the nobility^parks, gardens, and far removed from 
the turmoil of business, or the unseemliness of abject poverty, it 
4eems to protcft, by its bare and rigid aspect, against the advance J, 
of taste. It was originally the property of the Lord Chancoilor. 
Finch, hod was purchased from him by William III,, who was 
attracted by the beauty of the grinds which mb attached to it, 
which arc of great extent, being upwards of* throe miles in 
ciroumferenco, and are now beautifully laid out. After that, 

queen Mary and queen Anne planted great number* pf trees in 

» ,« s * - . * 

/ 


the gardens, anjJ enlarged the prompfladoa. During the reign pf 
George J. it was still further improved; and queen Caroline, the 
wife of George IT., had it all redecorated—a painter, architect, 
and gardener, being sot to Work under her own superintendence. 
About the BUiue tibie Kent painted the grand staircase, and the 
ceilings of many of the roOms. • The apartments contain paint¬ 
ings of great value, and portraits of mhny of tho old masters. , 
It was for man jb years occupied by tile Duchess of Kent, anjb'iti 
it her mijoaty the (iueen was educate! and spent the grbttor 
part of her childhood. It will, doubtless, for this reason, pofe&as 
unfixing interest in the (yen of all future generations ofEnglish- 
wen. In November, 1836, a violent Storm lai^ waste the 
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gardens, q/v} root'll up a groat number of tho troea, nnd the 
of iis m%gt'4 may at^J bo seen jn the gaps Vhioh it nmdo 
in the long alloys of fimi old oak*. Entrance is obtained by six 
gates, fmr of which open into Hydo-park*. 

None of its royal owneis displayed bo ,grc.y:Ltt predilection for 
Konriogt-.n Tabiee as (merge H, and bis v 4 fe. If bouses, the 
Mufo spis tutors of all tbo incidents of cnir doineafii! life, could, 
preserve tlie echoes of the past, the walla of that old palace 
would still re-echo wit lx bun-e laughter, the outbursts of passion, 
tho brusque mid positive tones of tbo Herman king, who in vain 
, tried to temper bis heavy stupidity mr.i obstinacy bv mi admix¬ 
ture of Prom h gallantry and frivolity. At, bottom, however, ho 
huil a great deal of goodness of heart, nnd was hv no means 
wanting in murage, and luut the good sense to trust on all 
oecnpivins to Jus queen, who wan possessed of adjnirahle cbhcacy 
* nnd tact. Ably seconded by t*ur Itobert. Walpole, the most 
n-tuto, war), and mad fortunate of English min Dl era, sho 
was almost snceeisful in tnulirig the. nation think lev Intshand a 
HO "at man, and, at least, contributed hnyelv to tbo prosperity 
which dblinguhhed his rcig.i. Contemporary writers not that 
she *50x0 rod the king pagan priests govern their idol*, when 
prostrated before the altars in public, they reecho with all 1 bn 
pomp and pride of ceremonial, and nU outvwwl maxis of t expect, 
the oracle*. wiii*h they have dut.ited in private. lhit ro little 
dul tin* Icing unpi ct, that his wife pressed such power o\er 
him, that-iii enumerating one day to some 1 of his coni tiers the 
ami ions influences whi")» bud predominated owr bis predecessors, 
lie* is lepoiti'd tobu\e Piled --“/’baric* J. Wit'S governed by liis 
wife, ftunics II. by his favourite.-; king Jmm-, by bi° piie-ls; 
"William bv ills puih/aiH, Anne- b\ her nomen; mv lather 
(Cenrgo 1 ) by everybody nho tame near liim " And thin 

turning with a triumphant, and Ntdl-mclisflcd :i»r to Jus auditors, 
lie added, 14 l«ut, wlio « an bn said to gover/i now-a-daya.'"' 

ON TI1K METHODS OK SIEYKKTXU AND OKNA- 
M I’XTINfi (;i, VSS. 

Ten: pttuoss adopted for filming phAc-glass, to foim looking- 
ghisses or iniirors, is ns follows;—A leaf of tinfoil, rather JaimT 
than die plate to be tillered, is laid upon the flat table of stone or 
wood employed for this.purpose, railed the hIvu ing-table, and a 
quantify of meivury or cpiii Ksilver is bmshed over it, by means of 
a hare’s foot. When the win face of the foil Inn become unilbnnly 
coveied, u small cjuantity of mciviwy is added, so aa to roach a 
height of ten or twelve lines. The grey oxide of mercury floating 
on the sm f ice is then removed xvith a wooden rod, and a biillinnt 
metallic surface is produced. Tlie plute of glass may now be 
placed upon the metal, hut great care must he used, for if the 
plate, wcie allowed to drop down in n perpendicular direction, 
dust and nir vftmhl inevitably be thus allowed to get between it 
.old the tnelah and the rmili M*opht be incomplete. The plate is, 
theiefore, pushed slowly forwards from the side, with the longest 
edge foremost, taking care that this always dips btlow the mr- 
tfurn of the; mercury, lly those means the inti eduction of all oxtiq- 
noon*. substances is avoided, and the metal alone brought into eon- 
tm-t with the glass, whereby a brilliant surface is obtained. 

The plate U now floating on a bed of quiekeilvei, under which 
)ic* - the sheet of tinfoil, which has become* nmulgainateo oi com¬ 
bined wit li the stratum of mercury ia juxtaposition with it. The 
minor is now covered with woollen cloths, loaded with weights, 
and the table being inclined at fiu angle of ten or twelve degrees, 
the surplus quicksilver iutih away and is collected, whilst the umal- 
g* mated foil adheres to the face of the glass-pintec The last por- 
t ions of the mci enry are removed, and tlio d tying of the plate effected 
by placing tlm latter in an upright position. Three or four weeks 
are j’l’quiied far completely coating the surface of a large mirror. 

Tho convexturfii 'es of glass mirrors ore silvered in a similar 
manner, but, instead of n flat table, a mould of planter of Jbvris ia 
miidu use ef. J {olhnv Horrors or globes are ailveied by the use of 
an amalgam con-nsting qf one,pound of hismuth/lxaU abound of 
Dad, half a pound of pure tin, and two pounds of mercury*. The 
first three are melted together, and the mercury added to the 
mixture when nearly cold. A very.gtntie heat is sufflcieiH to 
melt, this nnwlgnm. In this stato it is poured into a clean ghis£ 


globe, intended to he silvered, by means of a p4$H*i? funnel, vyhitih. 
reaohfs to the bottom. At a certain ttfmperhturo it will adhere to 
tlio glass, which, by a proper motion, may lima ho silvered 
plefcdy, and Uie superfluous amalgam poured out. 

This process of bating glass with more,ury mid tinfoil haikitji 
disadvantage's, Tu tho first place, tbo health of tbo wnrkjmerf 
employed suffers much from inhaling tho mercurial vapour* 
given off in the process. “Again, a very considerable time in 
requiied for the Bi! voting of a large mirror, tmd thb process U 
liable to frequent mishaps. Sometimes the plate of glass ia- 
bmken by the pressure of the weights with Avhioh it is n«ecfi«ary 
to load it, in order to insure tlw cMmplc^e adhetion of tho amalgam 
to its surface. At other times drops of mercury run clown, and 
carry the amalgam with them when iho silvered Tnirrors are 
placed endways, git itig iho to curved stteuke technically tonnod■ 
wnrMK. The amalgam is also liable to spoil«by eryfifullisation 
as well »m by frielion in i am^ge. 

It. will ill in bo Hecn that, tho way was open for the rewqition of 
any grout impruAomenf in tbo ait at nileermg looking-gliissr*s.- 
Vinous remedies as well as proven *ivo mean* were tiiml with 
vurialfle wieees*. to remove and overcome the diflicjultics and nh- 
jeetioufl 1o a\ hicjli ibis ptoi'ess was liable. 

Jn IS 13 M.r. ih'iivton look out a patent for u hnprmvmentfl in 
eoattn*', gla.-h Avifh nil am* for looking-gbHse.s,** the object being to 
coat, tlie surface of tbo glnss not with aunilgam of momiry and 
tinfoil as in the »»thei* ease, but w itli roil s'Urn\ 

It does not appear that Hr. Drat ton was led to this process by 
any expci intents uadertifhou wuli ihe pnrlieular view of efleeting 
improxernenls on -the old process; the fuel, however, that certain 
e sential oiks lum the piopmty of prei ij itilling silver when in a 
«tnin s?at<‘ of .solution in the metallic .«t9ltr luiving come under 
lii j notice, lie w.is induced to t»v the prncfie'd anplic.atom of this 
i:n t lo tin* mIv'-miij, of in’rims and other mluicV, thus earn in g 
out, m sm c.eh.* ful prm'iie, t lv* mode of depositing miter by 
e*-eiit ml <»ils, Avhmb, m the bands of (\mnt Ibimtord many years 
prevmnslv, hud bc ( ,i used merel i v ns a “"jeutifk* illustration. 

The silvering liquid proposed by Praybm. and Avliieh forms tho 
subject ot .bis tii '! pnient, is pie]mred m the follow ing manner • 
Oim ounce of nitiate of silver is first dissolved m two ounces of 
wtilei, t » wdiic.b is addl'd half an ounce of spirit of harts}torn 
or ammonia ; to tins solution of mthite of silv(*r, after it lias been 
liltei^d, tbape ounces of spiiit of w im* cent,lining 20 to 30 drops 
of oil of cassia dissolved in it. are added. This forms tho “sji- 
xeriii" liquid;” hut being of no use if employed alone, jt hecumei 
ueee.-j.ary to prepare also another fluid, to which the name of 
44 reducing liquid ” is piveu ; this latter fluid having the property 
of i educing or restoring toils form^rrlhtalUc condition tho silver 
continued in the nitrate of silver dissolved in the mlvcring liquid, 

The redneing liqbid consists of a solution of oily part of oil 
of Doves in three parts of spirit of^wino. 

The “ silvering ” nnd “ rodueiitg ” liquids having been pre¬ 
pared, the sm face of tho plate of glass to be silvered ia first well 
cleaned and pfflished, and then am^undod l>y a rim of putty, 
^lien n later of 1 lie silvering liquid onefor two linen jn depth is 
poure’d upon it. A few drops of the reducing liquid ore ^j)xfe 
added, tho result of which addition is the formation of a film of 
brilliant metallic silver, attaching itself firmly to the flurfaee of 
tho glass ■ the rapidity of this deposit of silver being irt proportion 
to tip quantity of reducing solution o&ployed. The coating sue- % 
weds best when the* reduction proceeds slowly; a very few drops 
of oil of cloves arc required for this purpose, from four to six drops, 
being auflieiont to produce a deposit of the silver contained in 
four ounces and a Tiulf of tho silvering solution ) the film of the 
mr tal deposited is sif tbiu, that a square foot of it weighs onty 
b'pm 12 to 1H grains, the value of silver, levering a surfaoq of 
10 feet by 5 feet, varying from 1*200 to 1-1700 of alinoln 
thickness, not exceeding frdm 7*. to 10s. in price. 

* The silvering liquid which remains after ,th& operation iif 
pmfted off, and allowed to stand for three or four days in a cdoOo 
vessel, as it atiU contains silver n»d may Jio again ' after it 
has been filtered^ and fresh inrfh.xlieHts added to S« qaantitie« 
proportiemato to Ihssb of the matbriale oonaumodi, V ; ( ■ ■ 

The rational? of this process, or tho printiplo on which xt la 
effected, is as follows’An oxide ^f silver (silver iff union with 
^ . - 
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oxygen) which was dissolved in nit no acid to form the nitrate of 
silver used in the silvering liquid, i« decomposed or deoxidized 
by tho oil of cloves, tbut is to say, this oil takes away tho oxygon 
from tho oxide of silver, and the silver thus separated from tho 
oxygon falls down in tho pure metallic state; the nitric acid 
which had been employed merely to dissolve tho oxide of silver 
so that it might obtained'in the liquid form for tho purpose 
required, enters into combination with tho ammonia, forming 
nitrate of ammonia which remains in solution. These changes 
arc also effected without any evolution of gas, which might 
materially interfere with tho good result obtained by destroying 
the continuity of the metal^c surface. 

The table used in tho “silvering” process is of a similar 
description to that employed in the quicksilver coating process, 
JdiC glass to he silvered being fixed horizontally upon it by means 
of suitablo mechanism. It is necessary that the plate of glass 
should ho perfectly level, so that the liquid poured on shall f>Q 
equally distributed Over the entire surface of the plrta. 

The deposit takes place equally well when the surfoeo^is fiat or 
of any other form. After it is silvered, it s washed to remove 
any impurities which may have been deposited with tho silver, 
and then placed in a hot-air closet, whore it remains for a few 
hours until perfectly dry, after which it is varnished to protect it 
from the action of the air and from mechanical injuries A plate ‘ 
of glass of any dimensions may he silvered in 4S hours. The 
“silver” coating adheres much more firmly tlinn that obtained 
by tho old process. 

Notwithstanding the evident; advantages attendant on the use 
of the “ silvering” process, the old process of “ quicksilvering” 
glass is still employed m the coating of glass for looking-glasses. 
Although the quantity* of silver inquired is hut small, jet tho 
price of the silvering process is about three times greater than 
that of the quicksilvering method, and this of it,elf form- a 
great liar to tho adoption of the new pioceas in the common ml 
manufacture of looking-glnsncs. 

The datkor colour of tho coating has also been objected to, ris 
well as the effect produced of impairing a dark yellow (olou; to 
the object represented. 

The greater solidity and durability of the silvering proeess is, 
however, much m its favour; and although the first application 
is more expensive, tho additional expense m com pen sated for by 
increased durability. * » 

Thw process of silvering is at the present lime being earned 
out oil the commercial scale in Paris, and is mme especially 
employed, in the manufacture of reflectors, wliiih are found to be 
far superior to those formed of polishes! and plated metal. 
Uefloctora, some of them upwards of 4 feet by 3 feet, have been 
adapted in some of tho lighthouses on the French and English 
coasts, and have been highly spoken of. * 

One groat advantage of this jfrooesa is, that mir facer, whether flat 
or hollow, in relief or in intaglio, can be silvered by its use, thus ren¬ 
dering its employment accessible for various useful and ornamental 
purposes, for which tho “quicksilvering” processes inapplicable. 

In 1848 Mr. Drayton obtained a second patent for silvering 
glass without the use of quicksilver. The new process*is as 
follows:—Olie ounce of hartshorn or ammonia', two ounces of 
nitrate of silver, three ounces of water, and three ounces of spirit 
(spirit of win* being preferred), aro carefully mixed together; 
the mixture iq allowed to stand fur three or four hours, and # then 
it is filtered, To each ounce of tho filtered fluid is ad<l< d a 
quarter of an ounce of sactAi&rino matter, dissolved in equal parts 
Of spirit and water,—say about half a pint each; fflic 
saccharine matter preferred for this purposp being grape sugar.) 
The solution is then allowed to stand fnfr I few hours. Tho 
liquid may be used for depositing silver either upon horizontal or 
vertical surfaces, provided it is kept in uoitfaot wHi the glass, which 
is to be kept boated to about lfiO° Fkronhcit until the required 
deposit of silver has been obtained. As soon an the silver upon 
tho > glass w perfectly dry, it may bo varnished with oamfton 
mastic varnish, to preserve it from being injured py friction. • 

ItWttl he 0 Ben that this process differs from # the other in tao 
hfttur* of tho solution used for reducing the silver (contained in 
the solution of nitrate of silver) to the metallic state. In the otic 
«Mfc the ; essential oils of cassia and cloves arCufled, and in the 


latter a eacqjiarine solution* In the former caso no Jjeat is neces¬ 
sary, but in the latter tho i dilution renuipra the Agency of heat. 

Is is stated that tins process possesses several advantages over 
the other. It is applied on the commercial scab' in this country 
to the silvering of %las;^ globes, vases, &«., by Messrs. Thompson 
and Co., of Boracrsnktrcet, who have patented seveial iftiprove- 
incnts in tho manufuVtijvc of glass vessels for useful purposes, 
auch as inkstands, va*c*3, dunking cups, glasses, Ace. These are 
formed double, like one glass within another. The space between 
is filled with the silver solution through an orifice at tho bottom, 
and when the vessel is sufficiently coated, is emptied, amt the 
opening hermetically sealed. ]»y the adoption of this process, all 
tarnish from tie 1 action ofthe atmosphere, and wear from continued 
use, is prevented, and the brilliancy of the glass is preserved ns 
long as thA (utide remains whole ; thus uniting the 1 ordiluiry ad¬ 
vantages ofgla«a with the apparent solidity of silver, and forming 
the nearest resemblance to silver workmanship that, ermbe attained. 

When the glass is nrt, the brilliancy of the effect is heightened, 
and tho soft, floating character of the lights is broken up into 
countless scintillations. (b *tho"other hand, by grinding the gla*u 
surface,* tho reflection is dispersed, and the appearance oT fronted 
silver and the delicate lustre of the pearl arc produced. 'With 
coloured glass, a wide stale of metallic hues is obtained. Tlieso 
dazzling tints may be* compared to the plninngn of thc'hirnn.uig- 
birds and tin* wing-cases of the bupresfuke and other tropical 
beetles. Indeed, there is not one of the gorgeous metallic tints 
with which the insect and feathered kingdoms are adorned, that 
mav not be closely enniod by this process. 

Whore the glass is s*ain»*d yellow, the appearance of gold is 
veiy successfullv imitated; deeper shades communicate tho 
appearands of bronze; and hv appropriate colouring and 
stalling, and by fin-dung the colourless glass with thin layers of 
vmioiH r> flours, and cutting the latter away in devues, an 
orvlkvs variety of combined and contrasted effects, of singular 
huiiiiy and novelty, arc obtained. These combinations are 
i unloosed v ith din* at(<*nti**n to riirmnnrio harmony and propor¬ 
tion, and in adapting the xowls theiiiselvcs to objects ol orna¬ 
ment or use, a pio|»ej rrg.nd t> purity of form is observed. 

Tin* processes of luxury .mil utility <n which this novel process 
has been add tossed, cuibraee even* ariicle of table and toilet 
service to which gl:i*-s is applicable inkstands, puiier-wcights, 
papn -knives, pen-trays, Intrip-pedc-tals, candelabra, candlestick*-, 
Halt- cellar', knifi -icHt>, mustard-pots, Huge t-Ikim us, but ter-coolers, 
smelling-bottles, flower-vases, iVre.; and for interior decoration, 
door-knob*, finger-idates, mouldings, panels, and chandeliers, 
being, no Professor l>oruibhon observes, anew clement in the 
hands of the aiilnleet. For moicMjm? decorations, after the 
manner of ihr Alhambra, and similar examples in tho Eastern 
-•t.vle, this discovery is felicitously adapted, overcoming the Want 
of siifliriont brilliancy m the materiuls for construction, from 
which so many modern attempts iA that direction have failed. 

Nor is its value bounded In the useful elegancies of Art 
Manufacture, since it. is equally applicable to objects of more 
Hjrac.fienl utility, such ns surgeons* specula*, and railway and other 
reflectors. Constructed of aihered glass, these articles have a bril¬ 
liancy beyond that of any other known reflectors, rn ndditionto tho 
advantages of durability, and of requiring no further cleaning than 
occasional wiping with a dusting cloth. Nor is there any limit, 
to the dimensions of the objects which mny be silvered, except 
the limit of tin- dimensions to which glass run be blown; nor cun 
these limits lie said to apply strictly to this nmmi fucture, for largo 
articles may be composed of separate pie« es, and a vase, for 
example, thirtyvinchcs ill height, and of proportionate capacity 
and strength, may be thus constructed, which could not bo 
fashioned by the mero process of Mowing. 

Splines of glass, of all diameters and capacity's, up to forty 
gallons, arc burned and silvered in this way; anil so great is their 
power of reflection, that the ciftire details of n large apurtment 
are caught upon them with surprising minuteness and dearness 
of definition, and in that amusing perspective which is peculiar 
to spherical substances. Another quality of this silvered |1 us?b is, 
that in whatever shape it may bo fashioned, it contributesbeyond 
nny&nown material to th»effeet of Artificial illumination, reflecting 
hack unimpaired nearly the whole of the light that falls upon it. 
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THE LIME 

The tree* of this gtnut belong to' the natural order Tiliaea, and 
are characterised by *the possession of a five-parted deciduous 
calyx, flvo petals, numerous free or somewhat polyadelphous 
stamens, and a globose, villous, one-etylod, five-celled ovary. 
Their leaves are alter¬ 
nate, heart - shaped, 
acute, serrated, and de¬ 
ciduous, with fragrant, 

,yellowish paniclcd 
flowers. The wood is 
light, smooth, and 
white, and their sap 
possesses a large quan¬ 
tity of sugar. They 
are principally natives 
of Europe and America. 

Botanists differ in their 
nomenclature of the 
varieties which oompose 
the genus; but the fol¬ 
lowing are the names 
by which tho principal 
species are most gene¬ 
rally known. 

Tilia Europaa, the 
European, or common 
lime tree. This variety, 
which grows very ex¬ 
tensively in the middle 
and northern parts of Europe, is very Common in England. 
Its petals are without scales, and its leaves, which are twice 
the length of the petioles, are cordate, acuminate, serrated, and 
smooth, with the exception of a tuft of hair at the origin of 


TREE (Tilia). 

the vdins beneath: tire cymes are many-flowered, and the fruit 
is coriaceous and downy. Its large size, handsome appearance, 
and profusion of street flowers, cause it to be a very general 
favourite throughout this oountry and most parts of the con¬ 
tinent, where it is ex¬ 
tensively planted ■ iti 
parks and other places 
of public recreation. 
Its wood is Well adapted 
for carving, beingwhlti, 
close grained, and. 
smooth. The carvings 
at Windsor ohstle, those 
of Triflity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and at Chats- 
worth, are of lime 
wood, as, indeed, are 
most of the other fine 
Specimens of this 
branch of art in Eng¬ 
land. The fibres of the 
hark, which is tough, 
form the material of an 
extensivo manufacture 
in Russia and Sweden, 
which is carried on to 
a considerable extent 
in this country too. 
Nor are these the only 
Its flowers secrete a large 
quantity of nectar, ami exhale a delicious scout, which render 
them a great favourite with bees. Tho honey thus procured is 
in groat lopulo, and has given celebrity to the honey of Kowuo, 


Fig. 3. 
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ways in which it is profitable. 
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on the Niemen, in Lithuania, a small town which is sur¬ 
rounded by a forest of lime'trees. Many specimens of this treo 
exist, which are remarkable for their great ago and size. At 
Emutadtj in Wirtemberg, there is a prodigious lime tree which 
gives its name to the town, which is called Ji^uetadt an der Linden 
(Neustadt of the lime tree). The age of this enormous tree 
i« said, probably With exaggeration, to be one thousand years. 
According to a Gorman writer, it required the support of sixty j 
pillars so early as the year 1392, and attained its present size in 
1641. At now rests its immense foliage, says the same authority, 
on above one hundred props, and spreads out so far that a market 
can he held under its shade. It is of this tree that Evelyn 
(writing in tho middle of the seventeenth century) says that it 
was “ set about with divers columns and monuments of stone 
*(eighty-two in number, and formerly above one hundred more), 

• • 

W| 


of which, it is said, the Electoress Dorothea planted tho first, 
with her own hands, in the year 1680. * , 

T. parvifolia, the small-leaved, or, as it is called in Germany, 
the winter lime treo. Its petals aro without nectaries or scales, 
and its leaves vtoy similar to those of the last species; like 
which, too, it grown in forests, both in lowland and mountainous 
districts. Its trunk J^rows perfectly upright, and is covered with 
a jagged, rough bark, which becomes smooth as it ascends to tho 
upper branches. Trees of this species do not generally grow so 
large as those of the last. The gr&tost diameter of its trunk is 
about six feet, and its usual height oighty feet. It attains its full 
growth in one hundred and fifty years, and its age averages from* 
two hundred to three hundred years. The wood is not so white as 
that of tho European lime, but it is of a reddish yellow colour. 
Its trunk is not so round as that of the other, but is mofe knotty. • 

2 . 



Tin. Hour or tiii Turn., « 

,, ’ • 

* * 

which soveral princes sShd noble persons -have adornctf, ami ; Its greatest peculiarity, however, is the smallness of its leaver, 
which as so many pillars serve likcwise'to support the umbra- which aro only from ono inch and a half to twouetbes in breadth, 

geous and venerable boughs; and that even tho tree had-been It is a nativepf the Bubalpino districts in the north of Europe, 

muoh ampler, the ruins and distances ofi tBe columns declare, Jn this country it is common in the woods of Essex and Lincoln, 
which the rude soldiers have greatly impaired.” There is shire. 

another colossal -apccimMj of 1 the Same ^plfes in the church-yard T. rubra, the red lime tree, which many botanists consider 

of the village hf Cadis, near Dresden. The circumference of its merely a variety of the European lime, is a native of Taurida, 

trunk it said to be forty feet. - A singular circumstance in con- It has, like all the other species, cordate leaves, unequal 
nexionwiihltls, that though it is completely hollow though , ^ at the hose, and hairy beneath; the fruit globose and smooth. 
ag^,0; : inher;in»#flsee is covered with a vt#ry frdsb and healthy When young, ftp branches are of a beautiful coral red 
hark. these’ thtae 'are beany other very old individuals . colour,‘and thence it haa been callSd by some botanists T. 

of tbig species biSth in Engined and mi -th8 continent. The coratlina. 

principal street of Berlins oalled Vnter der Linden (between the (T. grandifelia, or the,broad-leaved lime. The peculiarity from 
lime trees), from the rows of thesp which grow ou each sideband* which this variety takes its name, i» its chief distinction. Its 
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leftV'.'d, wliil'ti, likn thndo of the others, are heart-leaped and ser¬ 
rated, vary in breadth from three to six inelio*. It attains it* full 
growth in about into hundred years, and then varies in height 
from sixty to one hundred loot, with a diameter of trunk of from 
two to three feet. The hark of the young tru/ is of a dark green 
hue, Mil is covered with wart-like ’excresydnces; in old trees it 
turns to a reddish giey colour. Ju Switzol land and the smith of 
Europe this is the most comraort of all tho varieties of the limp 
tree. It is scarce in ibis country. In the church-yard of 
SuidliU, in Bohemia, tbefo are some specimens of this tree 
with leaves contracted into tho form if a hood.' Tradition has 
it that they miruetilously assumed this shape from the'time 
that the monks of a neighbouring convent were all hanged upon 
tlicth. 

The species which have now liocn uotieed arc tho most 
important of the European varieties of this tree. They all dill'er 
from 1 huso of North A.merie.i in war having nectaiios or soules at 
the base of their petals. A brief ciiuimltalion of the A merman 
varieties will be sullivient to render this sketch of the lime life 
tolerably complete. 

* T. tikihrtt , or black American lime. Tim leaves of this turn ai. 
deeply vi'date, seriated, mid somoahul riniui ecus and smooth. 
The-petals aie (inmate and irenate at (be ajmx, and eipial in 
length to tho style ; tile licit is ovale and somewliat nhbod. It 
i, a oat i.vl of North Aiueiiea, ill Ouimila and the nortlmm parts 
of the United State. 1 '. It, is only found in the southern states at 
a fimsideiahie elevation en tho Allighany mountains. It was 
introduced into Kmduul in 1732, but lies not, boon much 
cultivated. 

T, la-n/hira, or looae-tloweied Ameiieim lime, is a native of 
Aiueiiea fioin hi ary land to Uo ngia. It has cordate, smated, j 
smooth leave-; loom pameh-j of dmvois; emaiginute petals; j 
and globose t cult. 1, union eerisiders it and t he other Aumiit.an 
line's as only vaiielies of the last species. It lies been known 
in England only rinee Urn year 1B20, and but little planted since 
then. 

po/mve/cv, or pubcscentr Airui : eiin lime, is a native of the 
southern pints of the United States, iiom \ irginia to (ieorgia, 
where it is piinripally found on the batiho of rivers. Its leaves 
are i imewloit cnrdrle and oliltque, tiumnte at tho base, and 
pubescent beneath; the petals arc em.ugiiiiite, and shorter than , 
the style; Uie I'uiit ia globose. It is a much less vigorous Iron j 
than tho last, and has much enpdler leaves, and more slander 

hr.inches. 

T, Meivj/ltylla, or white Ameiiean lime. This tree is very 
abundant m TiUnlnml, Delaware, and the western states of 
America. rtsTuavoi are ovate and down-, beneath, snnetiniea 
cni'dutu at the ba-e, and obliquely or equally (inmate, its fruit 
is globose. The white Anuueanlime has burn known in Eianeo 
for mure than a'T'entiry, but was introuined into England only 
no Into ns 1 11 11. 

Thus the diraweiu varieties of this beautiful tied will have 
been soon to ho almo t rather varmtos of the same species, 
differing .only in some slight, phj -.rdogn ,d detail.-, than disiintf 
species iu tin niselvee, A general dose option ol all would eor- I 
roetly apply, with suiue inconsiderable e\repnous, to each , 
individual vatiet.y. - j 

Our illusti a lions will r^nvey an am.ra*e idea of the various 
parts of the tret and its fnllagi . 

The engraving (lig. 1) repieaents n veiv aged Bunk, in wlib,h 
tho usual direction of the decay is very oorroetly shown. 

Big. 2 is a drawing of thy laxly of the.tree, in which, espe¬ 
cially in dose contiguity to the huger houghs,«thc somewhat 
kuarled and twisted character of the smaller hrnnehea is faithfully 
exhibited. 

fig, 3 is a oldster of leaves, which, perhaps, will better enable 
tho reader t.o understand their peculiar formation and arrange¬ 
ment titan he could do from a verbal description given in the 
nanol botanical phraseology. 

Big. 4. In all except colour this engraving perfectly roproutmls j" 
tipi (leliiate and very beautiful bloom of the litue tree, from its j 
first bud'to tho formation of its fruit. 

Iu tig. 6 the exact poeitioft of’ the leaves on the stock is Still j 
iiuore minutely depicted. I 


THE FIRST NOTES OF SPRING. 

Thijhs is curly a complaining chirp, hero and there, if the mornings 
of April continue cold, and tho binds are chiefly glimpsed in short 
flights under .tho budges. But, if tho weather lie mild and open, 
and there be gluamseof sunshine, then, as wo track our way through 
tlie miry fiath of tho stubbfe or turnip-field, a few birds arc soon 
running along tho furrows, wliilo one of them, porohod on a clod, 
partially rearing his crest, and looking around, at onco complacent 
and confident, utters a series of sounds, as if ho wore trying the 
highest and the lowest notes of an instrument. lie deep,all this, 
indeed, in under tones, yet pleasantly do Ihey fail on tho ear, 
especially when they are regarded as Abo prelude to. the full and 
swelling harmony of Nature’s orchestra. 

With such notes arc identified many interesting and delightful 
objects : one plant after annllinr, according to the peculiarities of 
its structure, sending forth, as" the .temperature increases, its 
tifilc r shoots and leaves, in <lui miiioesaioTt, till every field, and 
gmden, and prove, is taming with homily and fragrance; while 
the lowing- of the cattle as they luxuriate in the preen meadows; the 
bloating of the sheep, gi axing on tho hoath-vLid hills, with their - 
lambs frolicking guily about them . and the hum of the been, &j 9|> 
they tiy from flower to flower, to gather honey, com Inner with tho 
vaiiod notes issuing from the hush and brake, pn one common 
hymn of gratitude and piuiso to the bounteous (river of all good. 

The fioouillo abode of the sky-link in Ireland ia tho wild 
mountain pasture. In Geimanv it prefem plains, hut iiequeutly 
fields and meadow a. Them, t*j» in the nor them parts of oonti-. 
nun ltd huropo, il is ahild of passage, migrating Foutlnvards, in 
vast thicks, in the month of October, and riturning early in tho 
ftpring. In England these bird?, on the nppiuuoli of the severity 
of winter, colli m t fiom ull quurlerH into OAteu^ive flights, while 
umvaU fiom th>‘ noithuu legionts of tlie continent contribute to 
their numbers Tim wky-hnk jm fit is the moio southern portions 
of our island , Ji._ sulks slidLt’rr d situatiou^, and most truthfully 
it ii said ~ 

“ Tlie Uaisi*‘-1 lea lie love*, where tlifts, of grass 
Liixurnuit ciown tin* uilgc , Unix*, wMi ho, mate. 

Ho founds th'*ir lonely Uoutc*, of witheml herbs 
And coavftr-t hpear-ginssi, next the inner rock. 

A\ if li finer and flill liner lit ires lays, 

Hounding ft eurioiis with lm / pecklcd breast.’* 

The iK*»t, too, is commonly placed, if early in spring, in a slight 
hollow, beside u clod or stone, to screen it iioiu tho cold, and 
always on tlie sunny side, smith or west. Nor is this all tho 
pnu tuition taken by tlie little leathered artilieer. The edges of' 
the neat aie raised a little above tire surface, having a slope out¬ 
wit! ds, and being, as it were, thatched, The position, too, in 
which tlie bird bits is a fuither security, tho head is always 
turned to the weather; Ihe feathers of the breast and throat 
completely pnnonttho rain from entering the nest at that side, 
while tin* wings and tail aid as pent-houses in the other parts ; 
and, xvlmn the weather is violent, and the ram at a small angle 
w it.li the horizoft, the front of the bir<f on which tho plumage* is 
thickest, receives the whole of it. 

In yam do wc now h>ok for the lark chirping on the clod;— 
it is gone, nor cun it be traced us w r o gaze around tho arable 
champaign. But, hailc to that note! liow it comes trilling 
down upon tluMur! wlial a stream of music- -note falling over 
note in delicious cadence! For the lark is now warbling on 
the wing, raising its*song as it soars, until it acorns lost in the 
immense height above us ; tho noto continuing, even when tho 
bird itself is invisible;—and if we wait, wc shall see it descend¬ 
ing with a swell it comes fttnn the elouds, yet sinking by 
degrees, ns it approaches its neat--the spot where till its 
nlfoetious aie centeredthe spot that ha« prompted all this joy, 

The opening of tho year, as well as*)f tho day coined fresh to 
the imagination as the cxelaSiation rises to the Up, 
t " llark ! the lark at heaven’s gate slugs 

henee wo listen to its song with peculiar delight, and say ^th 
Wordswttfth ^ - 1 > ’ , 

•* To the JftfA point of vision,and beyond, .• - 

Mount, daring warbler! that love promptad'strain, |V .1, 
Twixt tliee and thine ft novcr-faUh)g bond,) , 

Thrills aoj^the lew the bosom of tiie plain j 
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Yet might’st thop seem,- proud privilege ! to ring, 

..... , AU ol the leafy apriug. 

\ \y XrtiHve to Uho Mtghtingalw the shady wood 

' A privacy of glorious light is thine, * # 

Hence thou dost pour upon the world arilood 
Of bunftony, with rwptiye ino* divine: 

Type of the Mine, who Hour—hut never roam. 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home/’ 

» Thu time when the laik h in song, it*? general appearance, 
and especially ita habits, lender it a favourite; and even those 
who go in quest of nest*, often regard tins bumble dwelling <*f tins 
bird with a fooling which partukcH of veneration. The safely 
of tho bilk from birds of prey, consists in the closeness with 
'whioh«it can lie, mul the similarity of it.? colour to that of tho 
• ^lods. It'in said that, by ju filing its plumage, it assumes the 
surface nod tint«>f a heap of u et mud. When on the wing, it 
generally soars above the birds that bent the bushes, and, if tney 
attempt to approach it, the lark does not descend ii tho cuno it 
usually forms when alighting, hut drop? down pcrpendieulurlv, 
just like a stone. It lias less fear of nun Uan many of t,hff litllo 
^Jfblrd'?: for it sing-? joyously over the. fields w idly their culture i* 
advancing; and it will frequently alighlt > pick up tin* inset fs and 
* worms which o$e then disclosed by the plough and the harrow. 
Its song, too, eonlmuo? for eight month.'., and tliua the history of 
this little nuns!iel is identified witli the jutuial phenomena of 
tile greater paif of the year. 

The lark is often cabl’d, and aetusl >jned as it, is to soar towards 
tho heavens when singing, - the very*typo of libuity—we uie 
conscious .of regret where's or wo see it fo> bidden to wing, at 
pleasure, its upward and lofty flight. Yet, it should not he foi- 
gotton that thin little bird often unlever.; with it? cheerful song 
the tyil of the artism, shut up m ihe n«irr»v t.tuM, or still mil • 
lower court, of some town, whik it tetalih tho mud n( rjU’h «/ 
earlier life, or aids the iui,i>riu:t1i»n ui pn luting the vet (hint and 
sun-lit meadow, borderud, it may be, by let lilt bills or mountain. 1 , 
with which its note? are imlis -olubly a&tot iatod. And then, 
regret may bo pool bed with 1 ho thought that the j-ky-l.trk is 
general!}' treated with affec tiorcile cam; often, indeed, is ilu fiiet 
walk of the* tufianu taken iu the very duly morning, that lie may 
bring honm a fresh sod of < lover to bo placed in 'he cage of liis 
tuneful favourite. • 

u Nowhere,” says Mr. Thompson, “is the sk}-huk* moie 
Bought for, as a cage-bird, thiri in Ireland, and the song given 
forth right merrily from the little puUdi of green swaad, seems to 
imply tlmt tho bird heais its confinement well.” Tho same 
naturalist also tolls how one of them was valued by “a rather 
poor chandler in Belfast.’* £ great liird-iaunicr one day entering 
the shop, said that lie had come to purchase Ilia lai k. “ Indeed !” 
was the reply ; “I do not think that you ure likely to get home 
that bird, which delights :ill # niy neighbours os well as inymdf.’* 
But now thii powerful motive was pn^oulod. u Well, 1 think I 
am; here arc five guineas for it.” Yet this sum was instantly 
refused, as were ten guineas immediately after. *A further, and, 
it was presumed, a conclusive appeal was now made: “It is 
the fair-day, and the market full of cattle; go and pftrohaae 
the best cow there, and I will pay for her.” But the offer was 
rondo in vain, and the lark continued its song in the same hum¬ 
ble shop. 

* 

BERZELIUS, I'm: SWEDISH CHEMIST.* # 

This science of chemistry did not take its vise uulii towards the 
close of the last century, hut since that ti<u#tho progress which 
it has made h»s never been equalled in any other department of 
human knowledge. Hatjfly a year passed Over our heads without 
leaving behind some new and astounding discovery, and yet the 
future is vague and uncertain, because no man can toll how- 
much may yet ho achieved. Bodies which were for a longtime 
regardod na compound are now known to }>o elementary ; new 
MM* have been discovered, an 1 combinations have been effected 
which the men of 1800 would doubtless have dfcemed impossible, 
until at length there ist hope entertained that before very long 
‘ the means may be discovered of making diamonds and gild,' 


.... s ____ 

Chemists, then, have no gicat masters yf atitjijuity to imitate or 
r%v„0ie, Tlu-it gieat men ore till of the present <ye~ tho Liebigs, 
the D.vvys, tie tiUchs, the Piiest'.cjs, and Lavoisier*? uinl not 
least amongst these wan*]!cr>.clius. Many have main mmc 
I,iiliaut di cuvettes, or hate cnimi iutcil more stilling theories, 
hut none lias played a more important part iu the puigress of 
siieneo during the ‘jnrty je.trij wllicit indid «nli lis dc.ilii ill 
I818, Jehu J.uol) llersi lius.w'as boiii on the d'.nb of August, 
177b, lit VuefclbimiUi, a wd.ige in O.tgnthia, the i-amo proviiue 
wliii h gave birth to Lu.ti.eiij Jlisd'alher «,i< the mus’er of the 
paioebial s.ltool, ami titt^iil him tint first ilirnci.ts of UnuMieilgi., 
il >' MucHet apurl by hi* put nit's fbrtho i-tudvof nu.linin', ««»1 ih-y# 
fl* ut him when hi* w«u* omy hoventce.! t'» the um\uit>ity of l<p>ul. 
Upon ontoiing, li<* gave iijohl (if 1 im and attentiqn to 

ihemi-try, uud v the dneelion of Afz< hu. j , v, ho v,w pn*f .-/-or id 
the Brionco at lb.it lime, and wo, u ‘•ob-'l b. Kkihi'i^. lmt iu oil 
tho lortuu\> w«r" (loliU'rod uil 1 hut i w, if auj, iilu«>tiut.ioim, it 
may In* lo.idiiy coiioL^i.d that lifil < .miM h.* malo iu 

thw way. . Ono <h.y in the week, lui\v? \ 1*1, tho pupil* worn 
admitted to tho laboi.ifnry, but wojiu-. lnauu^i d t > ^ l m c\oi t . 
dn\, and :is bo h.i 1 p'-mixod at an fatly j»"iiod that bn? 
instructor.! couM rioiik.or do (I. hi.? itudio* nor b.itijfu I »J/■ r 
e.\plain tho phonomona wlili-u woio pmdut.i'd IkIoi* tboir i" • *■, ho 
Bf'l 1 o woik for liini-H If, a« < <n ip in t inj* Jiis t aj»« iimoiHd by dd.^nut 
and lUou live r- adiru;. ( in nu >:t\. nv Ui^rU at tint p« i i »*l at 
I p.s.'il, wan nniiiinjj but a uiii'-M td \.mau ldoa', ohsua<‘ and oj'f^n 
ffUitinduloi}, ht» that low < an d to or» U]»y tliuiusol iu, with it. 
Hut tho ardour of yoii'i*> Buiv,(‘liu. imu'iuJ ih hi- j.itu'inhd, 
a nil tho pon»ovoKm. i with w*.i. K ho roiml/ t«> obr- u, \ ,o solution 
of difli'ult •|iiu.stioiirt oxi it. d tho a.imiKiti'Oi of hi- nilow htu-Uirtf, 
.in** the envy and soiiot didiko of tho pn *t h-orj. Tla\ia.^ 
Uni.-hod bin **oins<‘ho < umo to-Su-ukholm, and '.»-thoi\* nppmit* >1 
in?*istiml to I'r duff'.or t>pani»an, wlio th 41 <«• * upi**d tin* aiiu’u o|‘ 
rin'diii.ni at. the uimoiMix ; and at th ‘ dt aVh ol tho lutttr in 
ItSdti he wa.- ufipointed to tho mount y. lii tho school of niedo ine 
sit Stockholm them were then hut. throe pud'e.-sora, who divided tho 
enutso bet wieu him Ibnaolius taught ]/minnact'UUo»'d ohomistn, 
but liis oouis** w sis foi honu li in- by no nu an** ■-uot os-nil. lno.M-o 
like hia old niastor, Afzuliu^, he toad hi.s l.rtiiK 1 ?, bntdsdn.it 
jfxliibit liny < \poriiiioi\lM. In 1812, howovoi, ho paid a vss.l In 
l.oTidim, and while hoic had an iiiIotmoxn with Dr. Msiroot, 
mIio nave him a Imt of tho (‘xponiuontM hj which ho had ill us- 
tmlod Ins (nuii.o. Hometh*)'! uftor tin- two tlioniif»U si^uin nu t at 
(jciioil, anJ I'ovoliua then i-tfowod tin sloi-tor a.i iuniKitM'' 
nitmbor of additions which In* liad mail** to hi*? 'ist, and whioU 
the lutti-r cojnoil. The^e wore shortly f ft* r adopted in all 
tile Swediisli uniu'rssitiob, ami in most of tho* * on tho eon- 
linonl. 

Ills lot tures woio now full of inloro-1. and tnilnu lion, and his 
lof ture room was always crowded to evuo-.j, ^11 tho time h*o 
could sprfre from hL? olUeial (Julies win devoted to private 
study. _ _ 

In 1800 ho commenced a poiiodienl work entitled u .Momoiie? 
upon I'nyMos, Dliointblrv, and Mineral'*^),” in whith ho ins'itid 
null uooounth of tho i.'Milts of all hib iom'.w lit s. Thin pm-un d 
hi.? admi.-?i >n, i* ISOS, to the Auidemy of Sei«•:»*.* at Stotkliohu, 
of which he m its ole* t-'d pr<suiuit in IML0, and ftoiu ISIS, until 
his death .ti ISIS, lie was aeoretaiy likeMiie. In JSO-I, while 
making with an dh-'i* nioniist point* renwilu's upon a mineral 
found in u copper mine, ho discovered tho o.vidt 1 of a new metal, 
to which he gave the name of cerium, fioni th<’ jdaaol Ceres 
which had ju*t then h(*cii perceived for tlie # fiist time. Tlin 
invention of the galvanic batteiy*hy Volta, led him to make 
observati aw upon tho action of this new agent upon various 
bodies; and m being the first to discover that, it had tb« pro¬ 
perty of decomposing sails Berzelius *had the honour of pre¬ 
paring tho way for Davy’s great ai hievement — tSxo doeom- 
po&itiuu of advalies, whicli until llvm wero cx>3isiderod siuiplo 
bodies. • 

Iu 182ii he started a poiiodical puhlieqj,ion which had groat 
influence upon the progress of chemistry- -the “ Annual Report 
up.m tho progivsa of Cneinistry, I*hynSc«, 4i»i Minoralogy,” It - 
appeared regularly during twenty-five years. In this 'Work ho 
discussed and criticieef all tho chemical works which appeared 
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during the year; and that he might bo better enabled to judge of I eeems to have been almost assured that ft would he the last. In 
thei^ accuracy, ,be made all' tho experiments to which they ! the preface, he says “ I cannot conceal from niyself that, should 
referred himself. However praiseworthy his object might have ■ the Supremo Being grant me strength to complete the present 

heen, this exposed him to a great derif of envy and obloquy, as the j edition, it iqjist, necessarily, be the last.” Severe and offc-re- 

severity of his-strictures often wounded tho self-pride of indi- i curripg attacks of gput warned him of the approach of the.great 
vidual* .who had attained'to considerable eminence, and did , enemy six years before h# camel and these, combined with re- 

not acknowledge Berzelius's quperiorityr Still there is no i peated indications of liability to apoplexy, rendered the closing 

work the dicta of which are recoined with so much dofcronce, years of his life painful and laborious, although they did not by ■ 

In 1826 ho published his essay on the “ Ktnploynfcnt of the , any mtans diminish his activity v Ho never laboured under any 
Blow-pipe in Chemical Am lyses and Mineralogical Researches.” ; delusion regardirfg his health, but,, like a truly great /nan, he 

Ibis instrument, had been already ipado use of in chemical wrought earnestly in his high vocation while it was dqy, 

« experiments by Swab, Cronstadl, Bergmann, and Cohn, so that knowing that the night was at haiyj when no man can work, 

it was peculiarly Swedish in its origin, and almost in its use. Besides those we havo mentioned, ho was the author of many 



ft 

I , 

‘ - • nuKraui'-t. , 

.* . * • . 

It was loft %S«^4^yhoWfiVor, to bring itto tho hlghostperfce- ; smullbr wotks, in which he has given this various discoveries in 
. tion, gnd^ua pqmpleto revolution in mineralogy and fuli detail—those of six simple bodies—vis., thorioium, ocriu®, 

m etallpjy;! in directing the flame of a spirit lamp j selenium, zirconium, and eolumbiutp. He placed beyond doubt the 

or fragments of most minerals when placed ! metallic nature of ammonium, and showed the various properties 

Uttjfearve Coal, in their fusion, tho bodies may be discovered of silica, which acts as an acid upon a great number of basts, 
'Vftljlsw enter into tlieir edtopositiou. If this were not sufficient, , from which result salts—such as the ^iiicate of pot*»aium,tbe 

/pi added some 1 simple reagents, which in combining with the ' silicate of iron, &c. He improved the nomenclature of Lavoisier, 

* body upon which tho experiment* were being made, revealed its . and placed upon a firm basis the simple laws which regulate all' 

nature and component pmts. ! chuirical combinations, and applied to their operation theeleetro- 

He also published a ‘‘Treatise on Chemistry,” d-hich went j chemical theory, with all its eonaaquenoea. He raised the; study 
through five editions. Biot these new editions were not* merely i of chemistry in *the eyes of tfya world by his analyses of blood, 
reprints; each one was carefully re-written by tho author, and in ; urine, milk, and tears, showing the presence <tf iafltte acid in.&e 
it'wsw incorporated 'all more recent discoveries, whether m|de j last—a discovery of the utmost importance is a physiologioal 
by himself or others', The fifth appeared in 1842, and Bersehus ! > po%t of view. He died, as we.have already sak},,inlSf8. •< v'J 
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j y. ■* ■ ... . PAUL : 

Tax Dutch school of painting, although it has attained to great 
oelishritjr, owes none of it to the dignity, imagination, or beau 
ideal of its works. They are all addressed to t£e efo, and require 
no .effort of the mind to judge of their excellence or truthfulness. 
Their subjects are mostly drawn from the most imromantie, 
and often the ooarsest scenes of low life. Phlegmatic. Dutchmen 
quarrelling over their beer, a fish woman skinning an eel, a young 
woman pleling a turnip, a eow chewing her cud, peasants with 
hobnailed shoes dancing in a gin-shop, have nil been depicted on 
canvas with lavish expenditure of labour, ingenuity, and colour¬ 
ing. To have been horn in the thiek atmosphere of Thnotin was 
in ancieht times a synonyme for heavy stupidity; and though 
iSflfiy instances have occurred to prove that the .connexion 
between thiek air and thick skulls cannot always ho shown fp 
exist, there can he no doubt that the Dutch, the inhabitants of 
the lowest-lying, foggiest, and dampest country in the world, are 
few the least poetioal and least imaginative of all the nations of 
western Europe. Artists generally mould their style to suit tbo 


OXTER. . * 

close to a large forest which extends to the*sea. It is perhaps 
the only town of northern Europe situated so near the ocean, 
which can boast the possession of such fine trees. To describe 
the freshness, verdure, and calm repute of*thc surrounding 
scenery, was a task peculiarly adapted to Potter’s powers. Ho 
seems to havo entered fully into its spirit; but it is os a painter 
of animals that the firmness, vigour^and truth of his sketches 
' ore fully displayed. Cows, oxen, sheep, and goats, he painted 
in the highest perfection. ’His colouring is soft, agreeable, and 
true to nature; his touch is free and delicate, and his outline 
very correct. His skios, trees, and distances, show a remarkablo 
freedom of hand, with a masterly case and negligence. He was 
certainly ope of the best painters of Holland, not only for the 
freedom of his pencil, but for his exact imitation of nature, 
which ho incessantly studied. His chief and in fact only amusc- 
i menl was walking in the fields, sketching every object and scene 
[ on the spot; and he afterwards composed his subjects from his 
! drawings, and frequently etched them. All bis paintings bear a 





tastes of their public, and every work of the Dutch school bears 
testimony to the matter-of-fact character of the people. Every 
one of the subjects we bape been mentioning excites admiration 
in Holland. “ To the Dutch,” to use the •expressive wo/ds of 
Aibua Cunningham; “ Ostade is a Raphael, and lteinbralidt a 
Titian; and boors quarrelling at a fair, a scene in Paradise 
peopled with angels." 

Amongst the forempst of this school, not nforely in execution, 
hut in point of taste, was Paul Potter. He was the son of a 
paintorwho never got bevond mediocrity; and as soon as he was ; 
able.to hold the pencil or hrush^he gave undoubted evidences of 
hia extraordinary ability in drawing animals and pastoral scenes. 

' Hia.ahort life’was wholly devoted to tbo study apt! delineations 
of tho.landscapes which surrounded his birthplace. Amsterdam, : 
where hewos bom in'1626, is, howovor, a town rather maritimo : 
than pastoral, and Be therefore left it and fixed his residence at j 
the Hague, where he married the daughter of an architect. The | 
Hague is admirably situated in the midst of luxuriant meadq^rs, • 


very high price, and are very scarce iu consequence of his dying 
so young, being only twenty-eight years of age. One of his 
landscapes, which he painted for the Countess ol Solmes, was sold 
to .furob Van Iloeck for two thousand florins. The correctness 
of the animals in their various postures aud physiological struc¬ 
ture, the verdure of the trees and correctness <jf the leafing, are * 
sufficient guarantees Of the genuineness of his works. The 
painting from which our engraving is taken is considered his 
chef ft' tear re. The man and the animals are of life size, and the 
background is exquisitely finished- U formerly^belongod to the 
collection uf the Prince of Orange, was carried off and placed iri 
the Louvre by Napoleon, u*d was restored in 1816, and. 
is now in the Museum at Amsterdam. It is Stated to be 
worth £16,000. Potter has only left one huudted paintings 
in all,‘and but a few of them *e in England. There 

are three in the Dulwich Gallery; but the l>eBt are in 
possession of Her Majesty and the Marquis of West¬ 
minster. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ART APPLIED TO DOMESTIC 
* . USE., 

Yifu are going io decorate your drawing-room or dining-room 
Loth with furniture and eolouring. Before you apeak to your 
upholsterer or house-painter, have a perfect understanding and 
reccgsqition of wjjat is the aspect of the room. Lot no eiicum- 
stanoos iijake you regardless, of this fundamental consideration. 
Ho cost will remedy the forgetfulness. Spend what you w ill, you' 
Will always repent having a cold colour in a room lighted from the 
north, or a very hot colou^ in a room lighted from the south. If 
the aspect he north, north-east, north-west, or due east, tho 
general tone of colouring should bo positively warm. Blues, 
greens, and all shaded colours which involve any predominant use 
ofhlues must be avoided. There is a drawing-room iu the Reform 
Club, looking north, which may convince any one of the mistake 
of forgetting aspect. Tho walls and curtains are blue; with all 
its elegance —and its ceiling and cornice are beautiful--tho effect 
of this room by daylight is always chilly It would be just tho 
reverse if it looked upon Carlton Gardena. There is also a room 
in Windsor Castle, looking on the north terrace, called queen 
Adelaide’s room, which is decorated with blue ami silver, a most 
frigid-looking room even iu the midst of summer. 1 u such aspects 
the Choice should tend towards reds, and all their various combi¬ 
nations withyollow. As the uspeot approaches east and west, so 
colours should vergo towards yellow rather than rod tints. In an 
eastern aspect, tints of light yellows, lemon-colours, &e., arc 
always effective and cheerful. If the aspect of the room ho south, 
south-west, or west, and open to the sun, then wemay venture on 
tho use of cooler colours, even on positive blue, should our taste 
lead us in that direction. 

Tho supply of light, the size of the room, and its purpose, 
appear to be tho thief circumstances which ought to regulate the 
strength or depths of tho colours to bo used. AVhcio tho light is 
strong, unobseurod, and plentiful, tho tone of the c doming may 
be full; on the other hand, Whore the supply of light is small, 
-the tone of the. colouring should ho light. In the housos 
of tho ancients, the strongest and darkest colours, even blacks, 
were U6od on large surfaces, when tho apartment received 
a direct and full light from above. Under a strong and 
abundant light, full-toned colours prcscrvethoir brightness 
and distinctive obaraeter, but when tlio light is feeble, and 
the supply of it limited, thoy become dull and gloomy. 
Full-toned colours lesson the apparent size of tho room; light 
oolouring enlarges it. A little dttention to tho proportion between 
the space to be coloured and the depth of the colouring, boeilhie* 
therefore of groat importance. If you wish to moke your room 
appear as largo os possible, then exclude dark colouring, not only 
onlholargo surfaces, but even in the patterns of the paper-hangings, 
and in the mouldings and ornamental parts. The nature of the 
uso to wliioh Ufa room, is applied, should also influence the deci¬ 
sion as to tho tone of colouring. If the room is used mostly by 
artificial light, which, being less pure than day light, materially 
modifies the appearance of most colours—much or little, accord¬ 
ing to thoir strength—then keep the colouring light. If, on 
the other hand, it is a room for occupation during daylight, 
then the tone of colouring must be deep. Bed and green, with 
black, appear dark and grave; with white, they appear gay. 
Wo see these effects Strikingly illusl.rated iu book v rappers. 
Black letter-press is applied indistyimmateiv to Ted, blue, lilac, 
green and yellow eorors. A publisher of taste wuuld do well to 
consider how much the purchase of a book is affected by the first 
impression it nudtes. , 

* . --'—.. —v . 

BEN JONSON. 

» Here is a poet I wliose unmuddled strains 
Show that be held all Helicon in's brains. 

What litre it w-rit, is sterling; every line 
Was well allowed of by the Muses nine. 

- When for the stage a drama he did lay, .1 

Tragic or comic, lie still bore awny 
The sock or buskin j clearer notes than his . i 

No swan e'er sung upon our Thamcsis, ! 

For lyrie sweetness, In an ode or sonnet, , i 

To Bra the beat of wits might vail their bonnet. 1 1 


-—~—r— --—i-v*- . tv* 

. . * . Ilia genius justly, tu an, enyheat rage, , , 

Oft lashed the dpll-sworn factors fontha stage i 
.^For dffehymy,Thought make a glorious gloss, j ., ■ 

Compared with gold, is bullion and base draft}." »■' 

' , Hondo*;. , 

. o - T Set 

Benjamin, or, aa ho himself usually shortened hia name, Ben 
Jonson, “ made hia first Bntry on tho stage of this vain world,” 
says one of liis early biographers, “about a month after his 
father’s death, within the city of Westminster,” T^is kappedvd 
in the oarly part of 1574, while the “ good queen. Bess". ,wes 
upon tho throne. Ilis grandfather, who was a man of setae 
family and fortune, originally setthd in Anuandale, in Scotland, 
from which place ho removed to Carlisle, and was subsequently 
taken into tho service of Henry VIII. Ilis father, who Was 
probably about the court, suffered a long imprisonment under 
queen Mary, lor his religious opinions, and finally lostTiia 
•state. Subsequently, in Elizabeth’s reign, he entered into holy 
orders, and bccamo “ a grave minister ot the gospel.” His pre¬ 
ferment, however, must have been scanty, as his widow wqj. 
obliged to marry a master bricklayer in somewhat less than.two 
years after bis death. Such were the uaily fuets of Ben’s family 
history. 

When the future poet bccamo of aufttcicpt age," ho was sent to a • 
private schorl near iSt. .Mart in’s-in-the-Field's ; and there he 
acquired a respectable acquaintance with the rudiments of 
g 'lieral knowledge. From this school lie would probably have 
been taken to follow his step-fathei's business, hud not a friend, 
whose nnum is not mentioned, suit him, at his own expense, 
to Westminster school, where the great Camden was then second 
master. This celebrated man was not slow in discovering, nor 
negligent in cultivating, tho extraordinary talents of Ills pupil. 
How long lie remained under his,care is not known; but the 
poet, who had a warm and afl'ee.linnate heart, over alter cherished 
the deepest glutitude fm the kindness ol Lira old master, whom 
lie thus addresses in one of bis •■pigrams :— 

*■ Cumdeu, most leveleml head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, and all 1 knoiv." 

And, again, iu the dedication of Ids Em;/ Man in /its JMinwtir, 
he tells his “most leagued and Honoured friend" that he “ is not 
one of those who can suffer the benefits conferred upon hie youth 
to perish with his age,’’ and addet: “Now 1 pray you to accept 
this—such wherein neither the confession of my manners shall 
make you blush, nor of my' studies repent you to have been tho 
instructor, and, for the profession oi my thankfulness, 1 am suio 
it will, with good men, find cither praise or excuse." 

About his sixteenth year young ,1 on son left AVaetminster.fos 
Cambridge, whore fho kindness oi the friend who had hitherto 
borne his expense! procured him an exhibition, and ho was ac¬ 
cordingly, as Fuller says, “statically admitted into St. John’s 
College.” But his stay at the University was short; tho exhi¬ 
bition was found inadequate to his support, and, much against 
his will, younjBcn returned to his Jjpme,, Here ho laboured for 
a time at his step-father's occupation, with which be was soon 
disgusted, and, seeing no other means of escape from its “ ignoble 
drudgery'," lie volunteered into the army then employed in 
Flaudcis. His stay in the low countries, however, only ex¬ 
tended over one campaign, and ho returned to England, bringing 
with him nothing more substantial than tho reputation' of 
a bra.e wan, a smattering of Hutch, and an empty purse. His 
situation, at this time, was hopeless eqpugh. In the occupation 
of a bricklayer he had attained no skill, and, oven if ho had, Us, 
aversion to tho business was unconquerable. To turn his educa¬ 
tion to some accoiwtj.wtts, therefore, his only rosonroe, and *0- ■ 
coidiugly, about tbe ago of nineteen, he turned to the stage, 
Like so many others of his period, he commenced as on actor 
before he became a writer, His M&i was made at the “ Groan 
Curtain in Shoreditch,” whore lie continued for a time wiiffhtit 
indifferent success. But on event now occurred which' threatens'^ • 
more serious conseqwfcees than on interruption of .H», .IWOftiar * 
sional labours. "Quarrelling with a fellow actor, lie w*a'“«p. 
pealed to a duel f tho challenge was accepted, and he killed his 
antagonist. As duelling was at this time rc«10no4 no better # 
than murder, Jonsou,. severely wounded, was thrown into prison, 
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and) “ he says himself, “ brought noar tho gallows." During 
his confinement hd wai visited by a popish priest, “who," says 
highest biographer, “ took advantage of the unsettled atato of his 
re li gl0 u» opinions to subvert his mind, and induce him to renounce 
the faith in which ho had been bred, for the oarers or tho Romish 
' «Wch." ‘ y, 

,vl Wb may hero remark, however, that he returned to the bosom 
of the English church about tho year 1000. 

• '{Ml his deliverance from prison, ho returned to his theatrical 
pursuits* and married. This last prudent step was taken about 
1594. He now began to write as well as act, and two years 
after the date just mentioned, Urr/y Man in hi* Humour, tho 
first of his known comedies, appeatod. This production, which 
was highly successful, hears throughout strong .traces ’of the 
ennobling idea which Jenson had already formed of poetry in 
general, and of thmtruo and dignified office of the Dramatiu Muse. 

• “ indeed if you will look on I*oesio, 

As she appears in tnnny, poor ami lame.. 

♦ Patch'd up til remnant', and worn-out togs, 

Half-starved for want of her peculiar iood, 

Marred invention i then I must confirm 
iioth your conceit nntl censure of her merit, 
lint view her in her glorious ornaments, 

Attired in the majesty of art, 

Bet high iu spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy, and, which k most, 
drown'd with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hales to have her dignity pjoianed 
With any relish of an earthly thought; 

Oil, then, how proud a presence docs die bear ! 

Then is she Uke herself; tit to he seen 
Of HOIK) but grave and consecrated eyes ! " 

According to Steovcns), tin* whole of the pidloguo to this i-nun dy 
“is a malicious snoer at Shaknpenre," with whom Jenson had 
had some disagreement about theatrical mature before lie Com¬ 
posed it. 

Iu 1598, Jonson endeavoured to render ids play still moth 
popular by changing the scene and pioper mums from Italian to 
English; and thus altered it was bought out ft the Ulankfriat’a 
thoatto, Bhakspero himself being one of the principal perl'niinois. 
His next piece was the comic satire of Ftait Man out of hit 
Humour, which appeal'll duriftg the following year. This piece 
was likewise successful; its leading characters an* drawn *with 
Vigour; the exposure of absurd humours is excellent,; and thorn 
is some re.rl, though much laboured, wit in the dialogue. Yet, 
as Mr. Giffol'd, his best editor, allows, “ the plot is progressive, 
but uot welMombined; the action uwkwaidly helped forwatd by 
the chorus; and the cataat^tpho, though sufficiently ingenious, 
not altogether legitimately produced by preceding circumstances," 
Tile epilogue contains some gross flattery of Elizabeth, who was 
present during ono of its performances. In 1600 he produced 
Iris Cynthia t Hovel*, which was a satire upon the grave and 
formal manners of the court, Cynthia was the queon, and under 
this name he belauds “ the obdurate virginiu* the following 
style 

“ O front 1 Ofacs! O all celestial, sure, 

And more than mortal 1 Arete, behold 
„ * Another Cynthia, and another queen, 

Whose glory, like a lusting plvulluuc,* 

Seems i gnu ran Wit' what It is to wane. t 

... . Not under heaven, au object could tie found , 

More fit to please.” 

' The Poetaster followed in 1601, whon it was brought out. at 
tho Blackfriars by the children of tho lytetmV chapel. This 
pieeo wop ocoaeionod by n quarrel with .Docker, who is satirised 
Under the name of Crispinus. Decker retaliated in a play called 
SkinfMmtifCi in whioh. Jonson appoa#s finder tho title of Young 
Horace. -. The Poetaster brought its author into eonsidtwablo 
trouble; and after a tow representations ho added to an 
“Apalogotieid dialogue," in which he gtfro notice that his next 
eflbiril woidd be give:? to tragedy:— , * 

'f'r" . # " And since the eomie muss 

Math .proved so ominous to me, I will try 

•Pull meen. *' 


If tragedy have a more kind aspect i 
Her favours In my next I will pursue.”, * 

He did so, and Scjanus appeared. This tragedy was not suc- 
ccsgful at first, but being recast, it was brought out (in 1003) at 
tho Globe, and Stakspero performed in it. This play possesses 
merit of the highest, ordev. In the strong masculine del ideation 
of its characters, cvun»81iaUsporc himself has- nothing superior 
to itwhilst tho manners of the age in which it lies are described 
with a graphic power‘which proves its author’s profound 
acquaintance with antiquity. • 

On the death of Elizalgith, and accession of James I„ fairer 
prospects began to open on Jonson. The queen had been 
penurious ; and when sho did givo, was ifiore fond of rewarding 
flattery than merit; but Janies was more generous, and our 
pout had tiie good fortune to bo quickly received into bisdavour. 
Its tenure’, however, threatened to bo short. Marston and 
Chapman had written a comedy called Fit*/enrood Hoe! in tho 
composition of which* Jonson was suspected of having taken 
part. One passage of this piece contained some taunting re¬ 
flections upon tho Scotch, and the testy monarch accordingly 
ordered the. arrest of tho three poets. Rut, after narrowly, 
escaping the loos of oars and noses, the offending authors ware 
released, but not \v ithout much interest. Hen was again taken 
into favour by the king. His noble play, Vol/mue, or the Fox, 
was the. next production of his muse. This, which far surpassed 
any of bis previous efforts, was brought out at tho Globe in 1805. 
it was followed, in 1609, by his Fptmne, or the Silent If'uman, 
which Dryden regarded as a perfect comedy. The next yew 
witnessed tho produetionof the noblest effort of .fonsoii'a genius— 
The Ah’hymi-l -from, a same in which our illustration.is token. 
“This drama," Buys one.of the latest biographers of its author, 
“has never been suvpussuil by the moat glorious efforts of genius.” 
It is a marvellous satire upon tbo vices and follies of tho age. 

Alehymy and astrology were then in high repute, and hud their 
dupes amongst tin: most learned men of Europe. With the pre¬ 
tended mysteries mid powers of these wide-spread delusions, our 
poet was perfectly acquainted, and in this greatest of his plays ho 
brings them into deserved ridicule by describing some of the scenea 
which were then of daily occurrence in the sanctums of these 
sui-ilinnit philosophers. Our engraving represents a tobacconist, 
named Abel Drugger, Subtle, an ulehymiat, and Face, his butler 
and tool, who culls himself captain. Drugger is opening a now 
shop, and desires to know where tho door and windows should bo, 
and how his shelves and boxes oilght to bo arranged. The scene 
is oho of the best in the play :— 

*' SiMlii. What is your name, say you. Abel Drugger ? 

Drug. Y cs, sir. 

Sutr. A seller of tobacco ? 

ltruy. Tea, sir. 

.Sid,, limpli! free of the grocer* V • 

Drug. Ay, an’t please you. • 

Sale "Well—your business. Abel? 

Drug, This, an't please your worship : 

I am a young beginner, and am building 
Of a new shop, an’t like your worship, just 
At corner of a street. Hure is the plot ou t — 

And 1 would know by art, sir, of your worship, 

Which way I should make my door, by necromancy, 

And where my shelves; and which should be for boxes, 

And which for pots. 1 would be glad to thrive, .Sir: 

And ! was wished to your worship by a gentleman. 

One (Captain Face, that says you know men's planets. 

Sub. 1 do, . * . 

If 1 doVee Until *-” - * 

Face enters at this juncture, and craves the best servioes ofthe 
philosopher for his friend Abel. The alohymist accordingly pro¬ 
mises boundless prosperity,'conditionally, of course, upon Abel’s 
following the directions which fc*i is about to givo him. pointing 
to the plamof hisliouso, which the tobifrconkt had brought with 
him, Subtle proceeds i— 

.. Mtiko mo your door, then, south: your broad side, west; 

And on tho east side of your shop, aloft, ' ' 

\yrito Mathlal,' Tarmiel, #nd Barabornt i 
Upon the north part, Kiel, Velel, Thiel. 



They ore the names of thorn mercurial spirits, 
That do fright files from boxes. 

* Nnor. That's a secret, Nob I 
Sub. And, on your stall, a puppet, with a rice 
And a ooutt'fticus to oull city dames; 

Tou shall deal much with minerals, 

Jtn<g. Sir, I hurt 

At home, already--— ' 

Sufi. Ay, 1 know you have arsenic, 

Vitriol, sal-tartar, argollc, alkali, 

Clnopcr: I know all. Tlf.s tellovr, captain, 

Will oome, in time, to be a great distlli-r, 

And give a say—1 will not say directly, 

But very fair—at the philosopher’s stone. 
face. Why, how now, Abel 1 Is this true ? 
Dr/ifj. Good captain. 


I Itm-fl. But to look over, sir, my almanack, . 

And woes out my ill days, (hat I may neither . ' 

Bargain, nor trust upon tffe'm. ' « - - fW-. ■■ 

«**. That ho shall, Kab i 

Leave it, ft shall be dene 'gainst afternoon. , ' - / 

Sub. And adirectionfor his bhoives. 

face. Now, Nab, * j v 

’ Art thou well pleased, Nah ? ’ 

'Thank, sir, both your worships." ffiait 

Cntaline followed in 1611, butits long speeches, tnuifiut.sdfeow. 
Cicero and Sallust, though they showed its author’!, learning! 
prevented its popularity. After the production of a couple of 
third-rate plays, he was appointed poet-laureate in 1619, and 
received an annual salary of £100, and a tierce of Spanish wine. 
11c subsequently brought out The New J.m, The Mrtffiiftk Ta<f</,- 
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What must 1 give ’ r imk to Face, 

face. Nay, I'll not counsel thee. 

Thou hcnr’st what wealth <hc says, spend w list thou can’st,) 

Thou'rt like to*come to. 

J)nv/. 1 would gi - him a crown. < 

Hue. A crown I and tow ord such a fortune ? heart, 

Thou 'halt rather gi' him thy shop. No gold about thee ? 

Drug. Yes,4 have a portague I've kept this half year. 
fact. Out on thee. Nab I 'Slighl, there was such au oilVr— 

Bhait keept’t no longer, I'll giv’t C,im for thee. Doctor, 

Nab prnys your woraliipbo drink this, and swears 
He will appear more grateful', as your skill 
,300*s raise him in the world. ■* 

t Drug I would entreat 
Another favour of his worship. 

Pace. What is'*,Nab? 1 ' . * 

• 


i andWis Tate of a Tub —the last oi his dramas which was rejire- 
1 sentfcd. Sevoral of his other works have perished, hut those 
i wtioh !invu come down to us place him in the first rank »f 
: English dramatists—second only to Shakspeare himself. '.Sis 
closing days, in Aliy reign of Charles, were clouded by many 
embarrassments, which the generosity of James had prevented. 

I In the last aoeno of his life he is sai^ to fceye expressed mush 
contrition for his profhnatirn, of the snored name in mafiy of Kb 
plays—a sorrow whieh it is the duty of Christian charity to hope 
i wap not in vain. He died on the 8th of August, I0375ABA-eish 
days afterwards was hifried in Westminster Abbey, wh«i»,_«o o^wy 
of the sons of genius are ettehtiy 'SlumheriSg. A' * 

to have been raised to his memory, but the tambtat of the' 

; immediately foliowinghhideath prevented ih Aplainutone Corae* • 

f his grave; with thc simple hweriptiati —0 
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f EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS. # 
Titebsautiful handkerchief corners, of whioh w%give engravings, 
are drawn the full alee for working; the materials being a square 
ofj’ranob cambric, and white and ingrain red embroidery cotton. 

Tic entire border is to *be marked on the handkerchief, with 
stone-blue, or indigo-blue, in the way described in our in¬ 
structions *n embroidery (see Illustrated Exhibitor, page 48). 
The outlines are then to be traced, and all the points of the leaves 
and other* parts very accurately formed. In working the design 
the soarlet and) white are to be intormiaglod|; the parts of the 




their size. The small ones seen within the two waving lines 
whioh form the edge, may be Worked either in raised stitch or 
in oyelet holes. . 

Handkerohieft worke^ in colours are suitable only formoming 
toilette and out-door ffttes; thoy arc embroidered in white, only, 
for evening wear. 


MINT LACE COLLAR. 

I Materials. —Point lace coftong and Mecklenburgh thread No. 1 . 
1 A piece of coloured paper, and a bit of alpaca. 



engraving Which arc ilarkest-should be done in red embroidery, 
dfhi the scallops in the same ; or a part of each scallop may hi 
done in white, and. the other part inrpd * 

.-.Tbe diiectioii af the engraved lines in the leaves and. other 
paptS,; showa the direction in which tho stitches mu*t ( be 
greatest care is requisite, to preservo a smooth even 
part, *as on that deponds much 8f the beauty of 
sw*ce of the raised parts, also, must be smooth 
liljks—hence tho name of. this, styls of work— ratio* 
^ 'fc spate ‘are to be raised in the centre, in proportion to 


The section given of this collar is of the full dimensiops, and 
from it a perfect one is to be drawn, the design being traced M 
already described in the instructions for point lace (see 
Illustrate!! Exhibitor, page 252). The colour on which it 
s most pleasant to work is pale green <jf blue. It is to be lined 
with alpaca tucked, not pasted on. 

Each little sprig is complete in itself, awl must ho petfeotly 
outlined, tho ends of tho thread being laid on, so that they may 
be worked in. The scallops («), at the edge, ore button-holed 
over with MecklenburghslOO, and finished with a Sorrento edge, 



















the illustrated sxHrarroE, 


. ‘ , '' * ' if,V*’ ", ' / * f 


‘ W»kfld iii tho esmo material, The stem of the spray (3) ig filled 
in With Brussels lace, in sewing Gotten Ho. 70. The leaves (o) 
arer filled in with Valenciennes lace, darned in sewing cotton, 
■No. 150. % .* 

The flowers (d) have the P*£L« filled in with English lace, 
and a single spot of the safficln the centre. This may be 
done in sewing cotton No.90 (c).- -The petals of these flowers 
arc filled with English bars, radiated from the centre, and the 
finest Meeklenburgb thread should ho used for them. These 
flowers have also'a small spot in the centre. Tho buds (/) arc all 
filled with small rosettes, done in cotton No, 90. Tho entire 


grounding of the collar is done in bar* of button-hole stitch, in 
Meefclenburgh thread No. 126, \ , 

The inner line, forming tho. ; tteck,is dene in> ttew dtStcli, 
which we term braiding stitch. Forte threads are laid “on in ttro 
lines, parallel with each other, and nearly (dose together.. They 
are then formed into a braid by darning backwards'an# forwards, 
always slipping the needle under two threads from thoeoatr*. 
Tho stitches aro taken ns closo together'as possible, • 

IVe shall shortly givo'our readers a design for a chemisette, to 
correspond with this collar, the illustration of which will appear 
in our next article on needlework, ' ' 



SMBItOIDUUKD HANDKEJtnuiKF. 


.STATISTICS^,OK TIIE FLAX MANUFACTURE OF- i 
' , GREAT BRITAIN. , • | 

Thu flax used in the linen manufactures of this country is 
supplied partly from our own cultivation and partly, from abroad, j 
The quantity annually raised in this country it is 1 difficult to ’ 
ascertain, with correctness. Of f,ho 1,806,673 cwta. of foreign 
flax imported in 1819, (the date, of the lust classified official * 
account), 1,352,276« wig. wore imported from dlussiu; l80,747owts. 
from Prussia; 113,785 twte, from Holland; .73,769 cwt*. from, j 
Belgium; 50,940 cwts. from Egypt; 23,435 cwts. from fifermany; j 
, 2.864 cwts. from Danmark a, and the remainder from various ’ ] 
wwreeai * In .1842, the total quantity Imported was l,194,f84 | 


cwts., a considerable decline on*thc imports of 1850, Which 
amounted to 1,822, «lfi cwts. ’ ■ - 

In the spinning of this flax into thread, and weaving the 
thread into linen, there were employed in 893 factories, 68,484 
people (20,817 males, and 47,617 females) of whom 807 wore bo; is 
and 774 girls under 13 yeasapf age; 8,012 Wore males between 
13 and 18 years of age; 46,843 females above 13 
andr 11,998 males above 18 years of ago. The nihober «f 
spindles employed in spinning tho thread was 965,031, enduf 
power looms in' weaving the linen !,14l f -those spindles and 
power looms being set In motion by. 10,996.dteam-power, 
and 3,387 horse water-power. The di*tributi<®<*( these flax 
factories is aq follows'.—• 





















































































































































































































































































































/sjiyfaml.—•Cumberland, 7; Derbyshire, 1 ; Devon, 1 j Dorset, 
17; Durham, 8; Gloucester, 3; Hants, 2; Kent, 1; Lancashire, 
5 ; Middlesex, 5; Northumberland, l; Shropshire, 1; Somerset, 
12 .; Suffolk, 1 ; Surrey, 6; "Westmoreland, 6 ; Wiltshire, 1,; 
Yorkshire, 60; total, 13d. , * 

£<vti«ud.—-Aberdeen,!; Ayr, 3; Edinburgh, 4; Fife,43; Forfar, 
tOl ; Eanark, 4;.Kinon«line, 7 ; Perth, 19; Renfrew, 4: total, 189. 

7,—Antrim, 38; Armagh, 4; Donegal, 1; Dpwn, 11 ; 
Dublin, 1; Kildare, 2; Louth, 2; Londonderry, 2; Meath, 1; 
Monaghajj, 2 ; Tyrone, 6 : total, 09. 

Tho ahovfi'retum of the rmmher of persons employed in tho flax 
factories, especially in those of Ireland, doee not gifite anything 
like, tho number of people employed in tho linon and thread 
manufacture, See., of the kingdom; if we add tho haud-loom 
weavers and persons tjigaged in the other domestic branches of 
the manufacture, tljp total number ■will be found to bo not far 
short of |00,000. - • 

The importation of foreign linen manufactures in 1881 was as 
follows t-t-Lawns (not Wench) of the value of .£2,38(5; cambrics 
and French lawns, 20,213 pieces; dtunasks and damask diaper, 
",82l square yards; plain linen and diaper, and manufactures 
ummttmerated, not made up, of the value of £2(5,006 ; sails and 
crtielcs wholly or in part made up, of the value of .610,307. Of 
these there were i?-oxpurted plain linens and diapers of tho value 
of .65,180. ' 

The export of British manufactured linen goods, &c,, in 1851, 
win 128,780,362 yards of linens of various kinds; 174,901 yards 
of thread laee‘; 2,711,205 lbs. of sewingsthrcml; linen goods of 
other descriptions of the value of £20,001; and 141,518,273 lbs. of 
linen yam; the value of the whole amounting to 65,048,015. 
Tho Onited Sfatfis-of Asneriea, the Hanseatic towns, China, tho 
West India islands, tho South American states, Franco, Ac,., arc 
am mgst our best customi-rs fur linen goods. 

In 1710 Ireland exported 1,088,674 yards of linen • in 1850, 
75,009,000 yards. In 1825, for every 1,000 pieces of French 
cam In in sold in England, 100 pieces if Irish went into consump¬ 
tion. In 1815, for every 1,000 pieces of French, 1(5,000 pieces of 
Irish were sold, although in the interval tho duly on the admis¬ 
sion of foreign cambric was considerably reduced. 

In his lecture before tho Society of Arts, March 17, Mr. 
.M ‘Adam, tin-secretary of the Jtnyal Belfast Flax Improvement 
Society, staled the quantity of llav annually produced by tho 
principal flax growing countries to bo as follows-— lluasia, 
150,080 tons ; France', 25,000 to 30,000 tons ; Belgium, 20,000 to 
25,001) tons; Holland, 0,000 to 8,000 tons; Austria, 0,500 tons. 
The quantity of flax grown in England and Scotland appears to 
be inconsiderable; but iu«Ireland, Mr. M‘Adam slated that it 
was progressing rapidly, batffhg increased during the last four 
years from 53,863 to 138,60!) acres, which was equivalent to a 
yield of 34,000 tons of flax flbrit Tho value of this crop was esti¬ 
mated at 62,000,000. Mr. M'Adarn draw tho attention of tho meet¬ 
ing to tiffs romarkaljjo fact, that tiffs striking increase was effected 
ui the face of d competition tfith foreign flax admitted duty free. 

THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. * „ 

The tourist who directshis attention more.to the unfrequented parts 
of a country, and follows the windings of a river, or an upland 
Valley, rather than the beaten track of former travellers, will have 
hilt little cause to repent hia determinntioit. He enters into 
perfeet sympathy vgith surf-ounding nature, and the silent Ideali¬ 
ties of the country are particularly refreshing after the noise rfhd 
hustle of a large city; he pnssea the lonely cottage of the peasant 
and the proud and lordly palace; half foi%o?ten battlefields or 
Mined castles are discovered; and the grey, moss-grown tower of 
acme quiet, •peaceful eouAtry church, or the majestic spire of a 
oStJiSdra'I rise'tip unexpectedly before him. His step* lead him 
psstitbobusy factory, or the solitary, farm—through shady woods 
difci a«ej> s'Scnt Valleys, and life learns to love solitude for*the 
thought* with x^hich it inspirea us/ and thp hahitatioua of 
wan for the reminiscences of the past. 

The sources' of tho Thames gush from the southern slope of the 
Doltswood hills in GlfeWstentJure, within five miles of jiuch other '; 
tiloso which torn the slender stream called the Ohtirn Arbi most 


frequently pointed out as the head springs of the Thames; and' 
they rise at the bottom of a. narrow gorge, overhung with 
shadowy trees. An old woman, who formerly acted -as guide* M 
those who visited tMfe spot, wAa tho priestess of this fountain. 
Presenting her visitors with a gkgs of pure, sparkling water from 
tlie spring, she;would say, p.intfng with her finger—*' Here are 
the seven sources of old father Thames; there are all.seven; , 
neither the summer's lioat nor the winter’s frost affects thorn ; 
they never increase—never are dried up,, hut flow on far ever.” 

Flowing from these seven springs, t^e Churn passes the ancient 
“ Duro-Uamovium,” where three Homan roads met, and which 
is now corrupted into the modem Cirencester. The ruins of a 
theatre and of several baths, tho evidences ofitsfornftr importance 
and splendour, have been uncovered during recont exo'avatimis, 
and it is said that in the cabinet of an antiquary is the skiill of a 
Roman matron, “Julia Costs,” though under whatcirenmatahees 
this was discovered is not stated; one thing, however, We know 
to he a fact, viz., that $c superstitious peasants who first pos¬ 
sessed it extracted the tooth, as charms against the plague. Near 
to Cirencester rise tho copses of Oakley Grtfvc, where in former 
times laird Bathurst, received Pope, Swift, Addison, Prior, Gay, 
and afterwards their successor, the inimitable Sterne. 

The stream wliich flews languidly towards Wilti^ire, through 
sedgy bfhks, passes a little to the left of the small town of Crick- 
lade—or, in the primitive British form, Cerigwlad—a stony 
country. The Chum soon joins the classie Isis, and receives 
several other streams, including the Coin. At Loehlado the 
growing river becomes navigable for boats of seventy tons. From 
this point, although the hanks are flat, the chains of hills running 
parallel with the river, draw nearer to it. The little hamlet of 
Buseott, on tho Berkshire side, is a charming specimen of a plea¬ 
sant, cheerful English village ; its little inn peeps from among its 
flowers and bright-leaved creepers; its rustic church rises from a 
mass of green trees; the sparkling, sunny water glides, murmuring 
and “lapping,” under the old weather-beaten mill wheels, and* 
like all English villages, has its old halt, and wealthy fartnh with 
green pastures and waving cornfields, and pleasant cottages with 
troops of rosy country children playing round the threshold. 

Farther on we find Kadootbridgo, where, in 1387, the woak 
Robert do Vore, tho favourite of Richard II,, abandoned the 
army which was under his command, and, aA* Froissart stated; 

“ threw on the river bank his gauntlet, his helmet, tho armour 
which he win unworthy to hear, and swam across the river,* 
flying from the sword Of Bolitigbroko, • afterwards king of 
England under tho title of Henry IV., without having strilek a 
single blew.” 

Beyond Farringdon we peroeivo, in tho distance, a range of 
chalk lulls. On the slope the gigantic figure of a hone has been 
cut in tho green turf, showing underneath tho white chalk. 
Once each year the country people unite to remove the grass 
and plants from this space, which ^otherwise would soon become 
as green as the surrounding hill sidos. This remarkable custom 
appears to have been handed down from 871, when Alfred the 
Great defeated the Danes at this spot. A white horso was repre¬ 
sented on their standard. .The pleasant valley which lies below 
this hill is called Who Valley of the White Ilorse. 

At tho confluence of the Chorwoll, and where tho Isis spreads 
itself out like a lake of liquid silver, is Oxford, with its square' , 
towers and pointed spires, casting the influence of Us University 
over the surrounding country. Its library contains upwards id five 
hundred thousand volumes, and its spacious colleges and halls can 
contain five thousand students. In the great amphitheatre, whiolr 
is aide to nceqpimodate three thousand spectators, tho omperor 
( Alexander, the king of I’russia, Metternich, I.ieVen, and ^Richer, 
were roeeived, in 1814, with all honour as doctam of Civil line! 

Below Oxford the river flows slowly through pjeturesque and 
j well-wooded country; its waters are cut by heats of Avery kind, 
and heavy barges are slowly dragged up stream by their straining 
teams. The towers and domes of Oxibrtl are long seen rising; 
above the elms which lino the banka. In the north lip. tho 
Blenheim woods; at the east tire Ghiltefn hills, where it is said 
that a more ignorant, most uncivilised, and most brutish poptffit- 
fiotj is to be found than iji any other part of England. Lastly, 
the eye is attracted by the slender spire Sf Abingdon, apfflj tlie 
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* capital of the Mercian king*, afterwards the residence'of the power¬ 
ful Benediqjine abbots, but now a small, quiet, dull town, whore the 
manufacture Of saiUJoth is carried on. * 

The church of Clifton looks down upon the river from tho 
summit of an abrupt rock; its jaoturesque appearance, and the 
pleasant situation Of Dayslock, raRtuing an agreeable contrast to the 
unifortaity of tho surrounding country, • I-ower down tlie stream wo 
'reach Dorcesler, the Caie Dauri, or city ofthe waters, ofthe ancient 
Britons, ftpu the fact that it is hero that tho Thame mingles its 
waters and its name with those of the Isis. The town itself has 
decreased in importance sfti'o the Saxon times, Cut a memorial of 
its former grandeur remains in the* stained glass of its noble 
basilica. ^ 

Tho Thames now flows gently nuder the bridges of Shillingford 
and Wallingford; tho towns and villages increase in number; 
almost'facing Northstoke is Cholsoy, whore tho remains of an 
extensive monastery aro to be soon, founded in 98G, by Ethclred 


Cayerabam k a moat strange and deformed structure, but exceed, 
iugly picturesque; the two oountkr. '•rhiqh it connects- are said 
each to have built its half of the bridge without refersnoe to the 
other. The Oxfordshire end k of stone and brick; that .on tho 
Heading side a skeleton of irpn and wood, . 

As wo leave. Heading, the straight lines and embankment of 
the railway which dofaecd the landscape are left behind; 
meadows again stretch around us, and tho pleasant village of 
Sonning, with its old church spiif and its flowering shrubberies 
stands side by side with the stately.trees of Holme Park. The* 
river which had separated above the bridge to embrifoe two or 
three islands, now receives, near Striplake, the Loddon. Then 
passing the old and irrogular houses of Wargrave, we come to 
Park Place, built by. the duke of Hamilton, and inhabited at 
different times by George III. and Goorge I\jj; it stretches'its 
grocn mounds, and copses,^ and' fresh flowers over a considerable 
gxtent; and the grounds are filled with grottos, with ruins of 
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to expiate the murder Of his brother, Ildwnrd the Martyr, llclow 
the tower ofthe ancient Benedictine convent at Gonag, and near 
tho mill at Olive, tho river apreads itself out to enclose in its silver 
waters a lovely group of islands. The country becomuf more lovely 
at every step; ,a curious wooden bridge at I'niigoburtU! is • 
favourite resort of anglers. * Somewhat further down, the river 
pierces tho chain of hills, and then turns to the right towards the 
thick woods Of Harwick Hall. A mile lower down it passes 
Maple Durham; also of the time of tho Tudors, with its long 
avenue, its striking wings, its pointed gables, and its twisted 
' and* quaint chimneys against 4 back-ground of dark firs and 
towering-poplars. It west among the woods of Parley that Law 
retired after the failure of hk financial schemes. 

At length we reaohthea junction of the Kennet and the Thames 
alSfkftding, where the Raritan* founded a colony of the Atrebhti, 
*<3alH«triV from the neighbourhood at Anas; it now Ocurtain* 
.about‘•btuetomvnv twentythonsand johitatantB. The hridgb at 


every age, and a druidical temple was even transported at 
great expense from the island of Jersey. 

S Amended by a. girdle of hills covorod with beech trees, we 
next'sec Henley-on-Thames, one of the mo^t ancient towns of 
thfe part of the county—as indeed its qamc" shows, being the 
two British words, he a, old, and ley, place. Tho present houses, 
however, eve #11 mtjdama, excepting the church, which dates front 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and which contains among 
others the ashes of the ( colebrated Dipnouries, wiiq, diSd in this 
neighbourhood in 1828. • ' * , . , 

After the hamlet itf Dnnesfleld, where the triccsof a Banish 
encampment aro still plainly Visitte, We paw the Ip'Ushd^l'-WOfflfif 
and tho grey tower of liisham; gliding under Mariow'bEjlglVWe 
see before us the pleasant village of Cookfiam, on theBOHcabire 
side, rising from a small Waded eminen^VwhHe totBw'ittW’ 
tho hills' of Buckinghamshire' gradu*lly »trrteh away into the - 
anas. ' <• ' ' »ir" ■ ■: v ;*ft Vs. '■ 1 '■'» 
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TlHl sublime scenery and luxuriant -vegetation of North Amurica i to bo found in roaming in the woods and listening to the long ot 
not- only delight the tonR but aeom to make a love of nature tiro warblers. His father took him with him frequently when 

racy of the soil. Wo oaff hardly wqmfor, then,, that one of tho making excursions to distant parts of the state, aftd was always 

greatest, if aot Mr greatest naturalist the world has ever seen, careful to direct bis attention to/aro flowers and beautiful birds, 

should keve arisen in the tnidslgof that vast continent. j pointing out to him the variegated plumage of the latter, and 

■ A»4^»n was horn in Louisiana about the year 1782 . shaking to him of their instinots, theirmiode of life, mi grations 

He w'IHlof ‘descent, and gave early maniftytatiop* of his and pleasures, and changes of ooiour at various period* of fkg 

taste tot satutalhistBiy. Birds, above all, exercised a sort of fas- I year, 

ntitation !0V« Mm. No ai^usements or pleasures that his family or , The child was delighted, sad the tastes thus encouraged grew 

friends (fcnhLbflfer possessed half the attxactujpjor. him that f as, , with his growth, apd »tf*ngthei»ed with bis etreagtif. #* has 
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recounted in glowing term* the delightful. impressions which 
those rambles *f hi* infancy made upon him, The -desire to 
preserve the beautiful appearance thus presented to him, which 
•from their very nature were fleeting and evanescent, was early 
awakened, and led him to applyi|Sniaolf to learn drawing. This 
was at first but a boyish fancy, but it soon became a passion. 
Though many of bis sketches were of coujbo at first little better 
than caricatures, the vary imperfections of the copy led him to 
admiro the original the more, and encouraged him to persevere 
in his efforts. When he mas fifteen years of age he was sent to 
Paris to eompleto his education; and wbilo there ho received 
« lessons during two years from the cefbtrated David, commencing 
With the study of the human figure. While 1 at Nantcs he formed 
an acquaintance with a young frenchman, with whom he ontorod 
into partnership with the intention of carrying on business in 
Araoriea, A vory characteristic anecdote is related of the way 
in which they employed themselves previous to their depar¬ 
ture. Whilst his friend was busy in filing accounts, making 
out bills of lading, invoices, Jfco., Audubon oocupied himself 
in cleaning bis gun; 4 and providing a plentiful supply of paper 
and crayons. It may bo readily imagined that where thevo 
was so little Community of sentiment, a community of pro¬ 
perty and pursuits could uot last long; so that the partnership 
was soon dissolved. 

l r pnn bis return to America he was eighteen years of age, and 
hi* father gave li'ira a farm near l'hiladtdphia, where the 1'orkai¬ 
ming Creek fells into the Suhuylkil. Here Audubon, freed 
from the irksome caros of the counting-house, gave himself up 
entirely to hi*.favourite employment -roaming through the woods 
in the neighbourhood, and the vast plains and hills, crowned 
with eternal verdure, which offered multitudinous subjects for 
his pencil, lit* excursions, he ti Us us, invariably f.ommoncod at 
dawn ; and to return in the evening wet. with dew, and cm tying 
a feathered prise, formed on* of the sweetest pleasures id" Mr 
. lifi>. 

ft might be readily supposed that nno who sought happiness 
only in the pathless woods, and thought tho songs of the wild 
birds the finest of music, could have but little taste for domestic 
pleasures, and but little inclination to tangle hiuuSlf in tho 
eil^eu out la of hue. Ami yet, here was another proof of the 
thousands tlmt have appeared since tho world began, and will 
continue to present themselves till it ends, that no pursuits or 
pleasures, toils, or ambition, or triumphs, can make tho heart of 
man east off its allegiance to tho gentler sea. Audubon married 
early. “.Nature," says ho, “which had inclined my heart 
toward* the bi“ls end flowers, had not rendered it insensible to 
- «»{W influences. It is enough for me to add that tho object of 
•uiy affections has now for a good while past given me tho name 
of her ‘ hufcbn nd.” This, lmwcvir, is the only allusion to his 
marriage. , 

immediately after hi* marriage ho went to live at Louisville, 
in Kentucky, Wloiv the rapids of tho Ohio. He remained here 
two yoars, occupied in his favourite studies, lie sketched all the 
birds he could meet with, and took notes, llis fame spreading, a 
‘ great many sportsmen in the neighbourhood shot specimens., 
both birds and quadruped?, and sent them to, him, so that his 
collection increased daily; and he had at last more tb&n two 
hundred drawings of various unit.cits. He was thus engaged in 
March 1810, when Wilson, the cel Prated author of the “Ani"r- 
eau Ornithology,” ono morning entered tho counting-house in 
which Audubon spent his time in sketching and his partner 
in keeping lbei%book». He gave evident signs of astonishment 
when he saw the way in which the*firmer was engaged; but he, 
nevertheless, walked forward to tho tahlo at winch he «at, and 
ntated without hesitation tho objoot of his visit, which was to 
induce him become a subscriber to his work, and favour 
him with his patronage. Audubon was surprised and delighted 
with' the engravings, and after*turning over tho leaves of the 
portfolio, was- about t<* add his name to tho list, when his 
partner said abruptly—“ 'Mu is mqneher Audubon, qui vourpomat" 
?■ hrnnkp* ''Von doasiu *%<>»r miUmr* quo ot votto iecex 

? mioux oiUi Mitre qm on qitidtftn^let mmurt ft thMoire dot aiioauj: 
rf Amerit/ttd’—“ My dear Audubon, what induces you to eub- 

ibc ? Your drawings are hotter,th!u those, nnd yort siflcly 

" f ' ' 
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know more about the habits and history of the Amerioau.bir^a 
than this fellow.” ■Whether Wilson understood French or not, 
is not known; bjjt he evidently saw what waa meant, for he 
instantly lost hh cheerfulness, and became silent and reserved. 
Audubon, hSweyor^ did all ho could to soothe him. So lent 
him some of his drawings, and wont for a day’s shooting with 
him in the neighbourhood. Wilson lodged in the house, * part 
of which was occupied by Audubon and his family, sad every 
evening bo was heard playing Scotch airs on his flute alone in 
his room. Tho American was touched by hU lonely sithation, 
introduced him to his wife and many of his friends, and gave him. 
a list of American bird* written out with his own hand; hut all 
was not sufficient to heal Wilson's wounded pride: and he states 
in liia diary, that “literature and art had no friond in tho 
plaoe.” , 

Audubon, years after, had reason to regret, and doubtloss ijfh 
rfgrct, his oool reception of the poor Scotchman, when ho himself 
was wandering, portfolio and subscription list in band, and Book¬ 
ing the same patronage and support which he had then denied. 

A few months after Wilson’s departure, Audubon moved fur¬ 
ther up the Ohio, nearej to tiro wild forests of tire for west. He 
fixed his residence at ilondorson, a village which then contained 
only six or eight houses. One of them, which however waa only 
a very small log hut, woe luckily empty; andciu this, with his 
young wife and infant son, ho took up his abode. All around 
was tt dense forest, no markot near, arid nothing to be had for 
money; but the neighbours wire kind, and brought them plenty 
of flour and smoked hum*, and did whatever else was in their 
power to mako them comfortable. A happier couple than ho and 
llis wife at this time never existed—no care or misgiving ever 
troubled them. They roamed together in 0 tho woods, he with his 
gun on hi* shoulder, and often loading his cSild by the hand, or 
carrying him in his arms. Business was now totally neglected, 
and tho livelong day passed in shooting and fishing. He made 
n retreat on the top of his house for the swallows and martinets, 
to serve them at the period of immigration. 

Ho l.ad now for nearly twenty years submitted impatiently to 
tiie drudgeries of commerce, hut he was unable any longer to 
< iinlml his inclination ; atid lie therefore, in spite of the prayeis 
and entreaties of, his family and friends, resolved upon bidding 
adieu for a season to tlio delights of home, and completely aban¬ 
doning himsrif to a nomadc life in* the forests. Ho set out with 
a vuRkc on his hack, containing his diary, his colours, and his 
brushes and pencils, and a small supply of littcu, which he made 
use of when required to furbish his fowling-piece, and plunged 
into the prairies. .Not only has lie painted and described tho 
nflhierous species of birds which inhabit the vast continent which 
extends from Mcxiio to Labrador, shut in five thick volumes ho 
has given lively and pioturesqne sketches of the strange charac¬ 
ters and tho strange incidents whighhe encountered on iho way, 
and graphic descriptions of tho sublime scenery which every¬ 
where astonishes and delights the tourist in the for west. He 
slept by night at tho foot of a tree, filled gafce'and cooked it for 
his subsistence, and flouted down hundreds of miles along mighty 
rivers in a frail canoe, sketching as lie went—everywhere braving 
fatigue and disappointment with dauntless courage. But ho had 
as yet no idea of publishing his work. All this labour was under¬ 
gone under the influence of pure enthusiasm. 

,Tt wus only in April, 182-f, that having met with the eehi- 
brateri ornithologist,. Charles Lucien Sonaparte, at Philadelphia, 
and having been presented by him to the Natural History 
Society of that town, that ha first experienced tho. desire of 
fame. His drawings were greatly admired in Philadelphia Bad 
New York; hut lundy} not remain long to enjoy the praise which 
they elicited. He started thence to Visit the great lakescdf the 
north; and it was in the silence and desolatiofi of -hq. vail 
forests on their shores that ho first thought of giving the results 
of liis labours to tho world. “ Happy days 1 happy night»!”:ho 
exclaims in his journal, when, Revelling in dream* af future 
glory by the light of, hi* lonely watch-fire, he Tan ’tblough- bij 
collection, asking himself proudly, how would one mottt-Vit&oat 
assistance, without reputation, without literary or rthmtifle 
connexions, he able to carry out a plan to vast ami oxtentixv, to 
publish immense drawings, in which not only eonb bird should 
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boteproditced as large as life, but every part of the bird,—beak, 
feet, log*, talons, all laid down by the aid of the compass with 
mathematical accuraoy? Flowers, plants, insgets, reptiles, fishes, 
t had all boon faithfully copied from nature in every particular. 
Difference in form or size had led him pi. the beginning to 
divide his collection into throe classes; but ho now made a 
further division into booktf of fivo plates each, and advancing 
• still' farther westward, determined to leave nothing wanting 
’to the success of his work, whioh time, perseverance, and labour 
could |ccompiish. 

Eighteen months afterwards he returned to his family, who 
were now in Louisiana; and after haring explored the forests 
in that neighbour hood, . and in vain endeavoured to procure 
subscribers in tho chief towns of the Union, or Induce tho 
^American artists to, undertake tlio engraving of his designs, he 

■ determined with^ a heavy heart to try his fortune in Europe, 

lie therefore embarked for England in May, 1820, * 

His first impressions of England Were anything bin agreeable. 
He had numerous letters of introduction, but still considering 
every European far superior to tho -Americans in matters relat¬ 
ing to literature and art, ho looked upon himself as lofct in the 
crowd; and he states that as lie traversed the street* of Liverpool, 
without meeting with one friendly glaneo, his heart sank within 
him. But on [Jloscnting his letters of introduction, his prospects 
began to brighten. His drawings were exhibited to tho public, 
and loudly praised iii tho nevapapora. Ho wan received with 
ere at favour and eclat in Manchester and other great towns. In 
Edinburgh his reception was enthusiastic. Upon going there, ho 
put his dt awing* into the band* of (he engraver, although he had 
not as yet one subscriber. On leaving tho nortlurn Athena 
lie had obtained thy itamea of eixty-five of it« aristocracy, thus 
enabling him to count upon £10,000 for a work which had only 
just been commenced. 

All now went oa prosperously. After a tour through England 
and Scotland ho paid a visit to I’aris in 1828, where he waa 
received with open arms by the scientific would. Cuvier said 
“ that bis work was tho most gigantic and most magnificent 
monument that bad ever been erected to nature." The ensuing 
winter was passed in London, and in April, 1829, be returned to 
America to explore anew the woods of tho middle and southern 
atates. Accompanied by bis wife, he left Now Orleans ou the 
8th of January, 1880. for ,\*‘w York; and on tho 2.5th of April, 
just a wear from tho time of his departure, ho was again’iti the 
great metropolis. Before tho close of 1830 ho had issued hiB 
first volubie, containing one hundred plat.c«, representing ninety, 
nine species of birds,'every figure of tho size and colours of life. 
The applause with wliijb it was received was enthueiaslidfiuul 
universal. The kings of England and Franee had placed their 
names at tho head of his subscription list; he was made a fellow 
of tho Royal Societies of I.ogdon and Edinburgh ; a member of 
the Natural History Society of I’ariB, and other celebrated insti¬ 
tutions. 

On tho 1st of Sugust, 4831, Audubon arrived once more in 
New York, and having passed a few days with tii» friends there 
andtn Bhiltidolphia, proceeded to Washington, whore tho presi¬ 
dent and other principal officers of tho government gave him 
letters of assistance and protection to bo used ail along the coast 
and iuiand frontiers where there were collectors of revenue or 
military or naval forces. Jle had previously received similar 
let tors from the king's ministers to the autjjorities of the British 
colonies. ■ ' ■ 

1‘roccoding at length upon bit mission, he explored tho foveats 
of. Maiuo and New Brunswick, and the shores of the bay of 
Fundy, end chartering a vessel at Esstport, sailed for the gulf 
Of St*,Lawrence, the Magdalen Islands, and the coast of 
yLahraftotv Returning as the cold season approached, he visited 
Newfoundland and Novt Scott#; arjd,*rcjoiorog his family, pro- 

■ CMsdad to ’'Charleston, whore ho spent the winter; and in the 
.Spring, after .nearly three years' travel and research, sailed a 

tbihd time for,England. > 

, ^he.ae»ond volume of "The Birds of America" wits finished 
,i& iffSi,: aad. ire December of that year be published in-Edin¬ 
burgh tbe focund Volume of tha “Ornitkofogieal Biography." 
o Botin a&ttyvihiU he was in lundon, a uobtoinaa called upon, 


him, with his family, and on examining some of bis original 
drawings, and being told that it would still require eight years 
to complete the work, subscribed for it, Saying, “ I May not see, 
it finished, but my children will.” Tbo words made a deep 
impression on Audubon, Who solemnity of his manner I 
could not forget for several days,” ho writes in tbo’ introduction 
to his third *volume ■, “ I often thought that neither might 1 seo 
the work completed, but at length exclaimed, ‘ My sons may;' 
and now that another volume, both of my illustrations and of 
my biographies, ia finished, my trust in Providence is aug¬ 
mented, and I cannot J>ul hopo that myself and my family 
together may be permitted to seo tho completion of my* 
labours.’” When this was written, ten years had elapsed since 
tho publication of liis first plate; In the next tbreo year®, 
among other excursions, he mado ono to tho western coast of 
tho Florida*, and to Texas, in a vessel placed at his disposal 
by government; and at the cud of this time appeared the fourth 
and concluding volume of his engraving*, and tho fifth 
of hi* descriptions. The whole comprised fotar hundred and 
thirty-fivo plates, containing one thousand and Sixty-five 
figures, from the bird of Washington to tho humming-bird, ui 
the size of life, and a great variity of. land and marine views, 
and floral and oilier productions, of different climates mid 
seasons, all carefully drawn and coloured after nature. V\ ell 
might the great naturalist felicitate himself upon the.Completion 
of his gigantic task. He bad epent neatly hslf a century 
“ amid the tall grass of the fur-ext-nded 'prairie* of the west, in 
tho solemn forests of the north, on, the height* of too midland 
mountains, by tho shores of tile boundless octtan, and on the ' 
bosoms "of our vast bays, lakes, and rivers," soar, b lug for thing* 
hidden since the creation of this wondious world from all but 
the Indian who has roanifd in the gorgeous but melancholy 
wilderness." And, speaking from the depth of bis heart, be- snvs, 

“ Once more surrounded by all the members of my dear family, 
enjoying the countenance of numerous friends who have never 
deserted me, and possessing a competent ihare of all that, can 
render life agreeable, I look up with gratitude to the Supremo 
Being, and feel that I am tyijipy." 

In 1839, having returned'for the laattime to his native country, 
and established himself with bis family pear tbe city of New 
York, Audubon ooinmcm.ed tho publication of “ Tho Birds of 
America" in imperial octavo volumes, of which the seventh and ' 
last w*s issued in tho summer of 18 (4. The plates in this edi¬ 
tion, reduced from hi* larger illustrations, wore engraved and 
coloured tn tbe most admirable Manner by -Mr. BoWtn, of Phila¬ 
delphia, under tbe direction of the author. 

Audubon waa too sincere a worshipper of nature -o bo content 
with inglorious repose, even after hat ing accomplished in uction 
more than was ever dreamed of by any other naturalist; and 
while the “edition for the people" of his “ Birds oi America” 
was in course of publication, he was busy amid the forests and 
prairies, the reedy swamps of tire southern shores of America, 
the cliffs that protect tho eastern coasts, by tha currents of the 
Mexican Gulf; and tho tide-streams of the Bay of Fundy, with 
•his sons, Victor Gifford and John Woodhouse, making tfcb 
drawings and writing the biographies of “ Tbe Quadrupeds of 
America," a work in no respect inferior to tbaton birds. 

Audubon’s highest claim to admiration is founded upon his 
drawings in natural history, in which he has exhibited a perfec¬ 
tion nevor before attempted. But ho has also indisputable claims 
to a respectable rank as a man of letters. Some of Written 
pictures .of birds, so graceful, clearly define j, and brilliantly 
coloured, are siureely inferior to the production*of bi* pencil. 
His powers <5f general description are also remarkable. ’ Tbo 
waters seem to dance to bis words us to music, and tbe lights and 
shades of his landscapes show tho practised band of a master. 
The evanescent Bliatlos of manners also,. upon the extreme fron¬ 
tiers, where tho footprints of civilisation have hardly crushed tho 
green leaves, have been sketched with graphic fidelity in Bid 
journals. • 

After hi* many travels, Audubon died peacoaBly at his resi¬ 
dence in New York, su January .$7, 1851. He had arrived! ttt a 
ripe old ago. Two sons survive 1 to deplore Ida loss, and'to prose¬ 
cute tho sciengiwur wbidh tho father won such fame. 

3 ■ “ 
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Tig 1. 



Th® fi i tree, which belongs to tie genus Finns, was well known 
to the ancients, and has been described and celebrated by their 
philosophers and poets. Pliny, in his Natural History, minutely 
describes six species of it; and Virgil refers to it in his account 
of the woodon horse used by tie ©rooks at the siege of Troy. 

" A huge horn mad*. hysjrahad like a hill. 

By tie dlnlas stance ofWuenia i 
Of clouen ttrr compacted were i!« ribs.” . 

* (Surrey’s Translation.; 

It is referred to, likewise, in several places by Hon&, 'Ovid, 
Statius, and Catullus. The 
numerous Varieties of the tree 
which compose the genus are 
generally embraced within 
fourteen gpecies, of whioh we 
will mention the most re¬ 
markable. 

The Films pinaster, or wild 
pine, is indigenous to tho 
south of Europe, both shores 
of tho Mediterranean, to 
Greece, tho western parts of 
Asia, Himalaya mountains, 
and, according to some bota¬ 
nists, oven to China. It 
usually attains a great height, 
«nd has a straight fair stem, 
with a, rough bark. When 
young, its branches aro thickly 
furnished'with leaves of u sea- 
green colour, which give to 


the tree a very pleasing 
appo.araneo. Its cones, 
which are thick, roundish, 
and hard, are covered with 
flat scales arranged with 
beautiful regularity and 
precision. Tho most re¬ 
markable fact in tho history 
of this troo is tho groat use 
which has been made ’ of it 
in France in covering im¬ 
mense districts of barren 
sand. One of those planta- 
ti oris (which arc called pig- 
riadas) lios between Bor¬ 
deaux and Bayonne, and 
constitutes tim principal 
souroo of wealth to tho in¬ 
habitant* of tho district, 

* who. aro almost entirely 
supported by the prepara¬ 
tion of resin and tar from 
fir trees of this species. 

,Tho Finn* pima, or stove 
pine, which is a t&H ever¬ 
green’tree,, is a native of 
tho south of Europe and 
the north of Africa. It 
prefers a sandy c loftm, hut 
will grow readily in almost 
any description of soil. It* 
kernels fire eatable, and are 

even preferred by some to almond*. Its cones aro ovate obtuse, 
and nearly equal injength to thaleaves. 

• ... The Finite si/krektris, odtaunonTy called the Scotch fir. This 

'tiee^is very common throughout Sootlanb, but is also fimnd fa 


: most othor countries of Europe. It grows indifferently in th 
: temperate, frigid, and torrid ssoncs. Its wood, which is red qr 
yellow deal, is tho mdst durable of any of tho fir tribe yet known, 

] Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannimm, mentions some 

instances' in which 
this kind of treh has 
attained a very large 
bIzb. At Dalmeny 
Park, near Edin¬ 
burgh, there is one 
sixty feet in height, 
of which the trunk 
is three feet in dia- 
mete:, and the head, 
or body of the tree, 
tliirty-six feet, Ho 
mentions another at 
Cypress Grove, near 
Uublin, whose height 
is seventy-five feet, 
and tipi diameters of 
its trunk and head 
three feet six inches 
and fifty feet respec¬ 
tively. At Gharie- 
villc, in King’s coun¬ 
ty, is a third, of still 
,greater dimensions. 

In favourable situations, however, it frequently attains a 
height of from eighty to one hundred feet, the trunk 
varying in diameter from two to four feet. Its head is 

Fie. 2. 




somewhat conical or' rounded, but, as compared with the 
I heads of broad-leaved trees, it is generally narrow In proportion 
1 to its height. The trunk, whioh grows almost perpendicularly, 
da covered with a thick, rough bark, as seen in the engraving 
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(fig, 1). The knarled end irregularly elothod appearance of its 
broncho* ii -well shown in woodcut (fig 2), which reprcBonta a 
section, of the tree with the branches and foliago as they usually 
appear. The delicate, needle-like form of the small leaves is 
shown on a largo scale in woodcut (fig. 8),, * 

which represents a small branch of this 
Species of fir with the cone and bloom 
attached. Trunk,-bronchos, and foliage, 
however, havo a dark, murky hue, which 
gives to the tree anything but a pleasing 
appearance. 

Mason somewhere says of it:— 

—-“ The Scottish fir in murky file. 

Bean hie inglorious liead,*ar.d blots the 
fair horizon.”, 

Wordsworth,»too;— 

" Unheeded night has overcome the t 4p ; 

On tile dark earth the baftled vision falls: 

The latest lingerer of the forest train. 

The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain.” 

The Pm Mi pieea, or yew-leaved fir, is 
a tall evergreen tree and a native of the 
mountains of Liberia, Germany, and Swit¬ 
zerland. Its leaves aro solitary, flat, and 
somewhat two-ranked ; the cones are cylin¬ 
drical, erect, and thickly covered with long 
pointed scales. A curious faot in con¬ 
nexion with this tree is mentioneef by 
Omelin, who asserts that forests of it aro 


Gilead fir. The former of those is a noble, upright tree, which 
will grow in any soil or situation, though it pttflins its largest 
size In rich loamy earth, Tho balm of Gilead fir is perhaps 
the most valued of tho whole genus, for the great fragranee of 
Fig- ?. 
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cracked and aoaly, as scon in woodcut (fig. 7). The illus¬ 
tration (ftg. S';, which represents a section of the trunk with 

fig. a. 



THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 

Th* governor of Now Amsterdam bad a largo electrical col, which 
lie kept for eoveral years in a tub made for that purpose, and 
placed under h small shed near to his house. Two sailors, 
wholly unacquainted with its properties, worn, one day, told to 
fetch an cel wMoh was lying in a tub, and to givo it the cook to 
dress for dinner. No sooner had they reached the shed than 
one of them plunged his hand to the bottom of the tub to seize 
the eel, when he recoived a blow which benumbed bis whole 
arm* and without knowing how this could be, he started! from 
tho tub, slinking bis fingers, and bolding his elbow with tho hand 
of his other ai m, cried out, “ 1 say, Jsfok, what a thump ho has 
fetched me with his tail ! ” % 

His messmate, laughing at “ such ,a foplish notion” ns a 
violent blow from the tail of an eel, next put down his hand to 
Capture the animal, but ho, receiving a similar shock, also 
snapped his fingers, and rrfft out exclaiming, “ Why, ho did give 
you a thump! lie’s a fighting follow: he has fetched wr a 
broadside too! Let’s both have a haul at him together, Jack ; 
thou wo shall board bis slippeiy carouse in spite of his rudder.” 
Accordingly, they both plunged their hands into the tub, and 
seized the eel, fully grasping it around the body. As this was 
rougher treatment than tho aniinul commonly experienced, ho 
returned it with a most violent shock, which caused the sailmn 
instantly to quit thoir hold. Tor a moment they stood aghast, 
titan rubbing their arms, holding tlieir elbows, and shaking their 
fingers, they capered about with pain and amazoiqpntf declaring 
that their arms were broken, and that the Evil One must be in 
the tub in the shape of an eel. They were now persuaded that 
it was not a simple blow of the tall they bad felt before; but 
they could not bo prevailed on to make another attempt to tat 4 
out the fish, hut stole away, abusing the trick about the cook and 
the cel. 


ta branches and foliage, gives an accurate idea of the general 
.ppearutteo of this very handsome tree. The balm, or hemlock 

Mf. »• 



fir of North America is, by soma botanists, eous.dered a member 
of this species. * 

We reserve a brief description of the other principal species of 
the fib for a futuranumbor. 


• THE DAISY. 

Tit flora's page; in every place, 
in every season, fresh and fair. 

It opens with perennial grade. 

And blows we eeerywhere. 

OH waste and woodland, rook and plain, 
Its luunMd’bndmnheoded rise; 

!#*,»*» hasJwt as^jnnwr’s ralgn, r 
The daisy never dies. 


f 


HoiiTooiisiT. * 


Some year;-, ago, the writer saw tho electrical eel, exhibited at 
tho Adelaide Gallery, give one of the visitors a tremendous shock. 
The celebrated professor Sehonboin, the inventor of gun-cotton, 
also tried its power, “ 1 endeavoured to endure it,” he says, 
with song froitl but it seems to have caused him so to contract 
bis countenance, and to make such curious gestures, that 1 is 
friends standing by burst into loud peals of laughter, A few 
days before this, Captain Basil Hall, and a life-guardsman, who 
came on the boards with his sword and cuirass, were alike laid 
prostrate by a shock. And to mention only one more instance, 
when.,six or seven persons joined bands, tho ono at the extremity 
of the line near the tail touching that part, while tho one near the 
head touched that algo, the whole party felt a succession of 
shocks, whiuh caused them to jump \iul scream, and deprived 
them of all inclination for another experiment. ' 


The organ of the eel which produces »uob. singular effects, 
occupies the undor-part of the tail, or terminal portion of tho 
body, and consists of four longitudinal masses, two large ones 
above, and two sfliall ones below. Each mass is composed of a 
vast number of-membraneous lam into, or thin plates, closely set 
together* and nearly horizontal. These plates fc*ve their external 
margin affixed to the skin, and they rise th a level w|t® the ver¬ 
tebral column; they aye also united to cooh other by an infinite 
number of small transversal plates, and thus * multitude of 
transverse cells is formed. These cells tie Blind with a gelatinous 
matter,, abundantly supplied with nemo, and «a these jwgres. 
depead tho eel's electrical power, 

an accumulation of the cJootrieal Auidtsl» plao*, (W how it is 
that the animal discharges if, and that iuaiyr iRitMtion at-its 
pleasure, sro questions which, at p re sen t, 4» havst.«»,.meads of 
resolving. Here is ope d ftto s ii ai ri i hk up *» 

stopped by iapMMitjia,pii^ r 

tions among the wondem with which tthe great j ._. 
teems. How soon do we discover'the limitation at 'v 
and their inadequacy to grnspbut * smell port df the-wsya'and 
.workings of fits Almighty I ■ .‘''f* 5, , ' ,v ' ; jm 

But why, it may.hssrited, has the eel t- i $Wjj |¥ 

To this it may ha replied, Aathsmesm of seouring Its natural 
prey. Only lit live''fildt ht ''put ihteffa* tub'in whibktbe eel 
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swims about, and lot it bo disposed to have a meal, and by 
a discharge of its artillery they are instantly killed, and are 
swallowed at it* pleaatiro. It* power of making tbi* discharge 
ha* been repeatedly proved to be under it* own control. In 
wounded animal*, it i« usually more feebly, and'sometime* it 
appoar* to be reduced to tho lowest degree. But it i» not 
always *o ; for it hae occasionally happened that persons have 
handled an apparently exhausted oel for some lime, -without any 
ebook being experienced, when all at once Us battery hae been 
dirfSharjed' with the greatest effect. Several times Humboldt 
was bold enough to hold ono of these fishes by the tail, and oven 
to pinch it; yet he received no shock till his fellow-traveller, 
Bonpland, tickled it on the belly, or on the gill covers. At this 
crisis the shock to Humboldt was terrible, while Bonpland was 
conscious of no sepsatium When two persons touch at onco 
*the space oecugjed by the electric apparatus, their fingers 
being two inohes apart, it i* seldom that both are affected '-by 
the doctrinal explosion at tho same time. It depends, indeed, on 
tho will of tho animal to which of the objects touching it it 
should direct the electric fluid, or, still jfto re strange to say— 
whether it will call up this or that portion of it* electrical 
battery into action.. When two persons touch the osl, each with 
a metallic rod, and'bring the ends of the rod on the body of the 
animal to withU fire or *ix linos of each other, both aro not 
affected simultaneously, for the eel discharges its electricity 
first through one rod, and then through the other, giving a shock 
to each holder in succession. It is found that when tickled on 
tho under Mtrfgce, on tho pectoral fin, og the lips, eyes, and espe¬ 
cially the gill covers, that the animal gives the most violent 
concussions. These parts seem to be peculiarly sensitive, and 
the skin over them is Very delicate. 

That the electricity in action is the ordinary electricity, is 
proved by its producing the same effects. One evidence is 
afforded by the shock* it produces. “I never remember,” says 
H umboldt, “ to have experienced a more terrible blow from the 
discharge of a Iwyden jar of great-size than one which 1 re¬ 
ceived on putting my two feet on an electrical eel which was 
dragged out of the water. During tho rest of the day I felt 
great pain in the kneea,*and in almost ovory joint of my body. 
A blow on the stomach, a stone falling on the head, a tremendous 
electric explosion, produce* in an instsnt, the saute effects: 
nothing is distinguished, all is vague, when the whole ngrvous 
system is thus shocked violently at the same moment.” The 
writer has seen other phenomena ariaiug from the active power of 
the eel—as the electrical spark and the deflagration of gold 
loaves, these leave* being mutually attracted from a sensible 
distance, and aotually burning on ooming into contact. 


THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND 
"ANDROMACHE. # 

This beautify episode is wall known to tho rafters of Pope’s 
” Homer’a Iliad; ” but in ordar to give those who arl unac¬ 
quainted with Greek an opportunity of reading it out of its 
poetio dress, and of thereby ascertaining for themselves toe 
noble simplicity and exqipsite tenderness of toe original, a plain 
English version of the passage is subjoined. Occasionally, it 
rauet be premised, a word or two occurs in the Greek, ofrwhich 
thersf’fci no dlrtct English equivalent \ „ 

Andromache addresses Hector (Book VI. 40?)“Hash man, 
thy courage , wili. be thy ruin; thou hagk jib pity for thy infant 
boy nor fog: jh* unhappy, who will soon ha, toy widow. Soon 
wiU toa-Anhari in .a body,folTon too* pad day thee; but forme 
it after such a loss to Us to my grave, for no 

oaiain^fllp' & haws .tfhen to$t hast mat with toy fete. * In 
■oofo, Achillas, sprung from Jove, slaw my father, and plundered 
tha weU-tmilt tdty of too Stokes, Thabe wi^v lofty gates ; he 
aleermy fotoerEetofn, tort ha robbed him not of hi* armour; he 

t ' Hyy vir t gwrr *" —‘—' 


feared to do this. Ho burnt bis body with his cunningly- 
wrought armour, and over him ho raised a mound of earth, 
around which the nymphs of tho mountains planted elm-s; tho 
nymphs tho daughters of Jupiter with the Higis. Seven brothers, 
too, I had in my father’s house, and all perished in one day, for 
Achilles, swift of foot, slew them while tending the oxen with 
crooked hoofs and the while-fleeced sheep. My mother, who was 
a queen .in woody H^poplacus, Achilles, after he had brought 
her here with all our possessions, sot free for a large ransom o 
and slic died by too arrow* of Artemis (Diana| in the house of 
my father. But thou, Hector, art to&ic both father and revered 
mother aitd brother, thoif art my noble husband. Gome now, 
take pity on me, and stay here on the battlements, and make not 
thy son an orphan and mo a widow. Place thy people here bv 
tho wild fig-tree, where tho city is most assailable, and the wall 
most open to attack. Thrice have too bravest oomo and 
made an onset here, the two Ajaxes, and far renowned Idomu- 
neua, and the sons of Alreus, and the bold son of Tydcipt; 
perchance some one well skilled in the ways of late has advised 
to this, or it may he, their own courage urges -them to the 
attack.” 

To her replied groat Hooter with the curiously-wfought lvi- 
met:—“In truth, my wife, all that thou bast said fills me t. • > 
with care; but much do I fear what the Trojans will say, and 
the long-robed women of Troy, if like a coward I shun the battle. 
Nor will my heart let me do it, for I kavoTteen trained to ho a 
brave warrior, and to fight in too first rank*, for the glory of my 
father, and for my own. Well do I know there will ha a day 
when sacred Ilion mu»t foil, and my father Priam, and the people 
of my warlike father. But I care not so much for the sorrows 
of the Trojans that are to come, nor for tho feto of my mother 
Hecuba, nor my father Priam, nor for my brethren, many and 
bravo though they he, who will fall in the dust before their ene¬ 
mies—as for thtc, when some Achaean, clad in mail of brass, 
shall hiad thee weeping into captivity to Argos, where thou mint 
ply to* loom at the bidding of a mistress, and carry water from 
toe spring of Messe or Hyperoia, an unwilling slave indeed, but 
the strong hand of necessity will be upon thee; and perchance 
some one will say as he secs toes drop a tear, ‘ This is the wife 
of Hector, the bravest of the horse-taming Trojans, when our 
peoplo fought about Ilion.' Thus, perchance, some one will say, 
and this will bo to thee a fresh sorrow, to feel the want of thy 
husband to ward off the day of servitude. But may the earth 
upheaved cover my body before"I hear the wailings of toy cap¬ 
tivity.” 

Thus tpoko noble Hector, and stretched out hr, arms tu his 
ton; but the child with crio* dung to the bosom of his well- 
*oned nurse, startled at too appearance of his father, scared at 
the (irass, and the horso ove»t which nodded fearfully from too top 
of the helmet. The fond father and toe cbasltf mother smiled. 
Straightway Hector took toe helmet from his head and laid it 
all-glittering on tho ground: he kissed his dear son, and fondled 
him in his anus, and toon addressed a prayer to Jupiter and all 
^he gods:—“ 0 Jupiter, and ye god*, grant that this my son may 
ho, like his father, a leader among the Trojans, brave in battle 
and a brave king of Ilion. And hereafter may the people say of 
him as he comes from battle, 4 He is far braver than his father 
and may ho bring back tho bloody spoils having slain his enemy, 
■nd ploMO his mother’s heart.” 

. Thu* he said, and placed hi* child in the arras of his dear wife, 
who received him on her swoet bosom, smiling finiist her tears. 
Her husband saw and pitted; he gently touched bis wife, and 
said, 44 Dear woman, grieve not, I pray, over much, for no obeiny 
shall send me to the world below before the time of fate. And no . 
Man hu ever escaped death, neither the coward nor the brave, 
when he has onoe come into the world. But go home, and attend 
to thy labours, to too loom and toe distaff, and bid the slaves 
perform their tasks; war is toe business of men, and mine most of 
all Who live in Ilion," ...... 

Thus spake nobis Hector, and took hi* helmet crowned with a 
hone's tail. His wife went homewards, hat often looked >ba4 
aijd dropped a Urge tear. 






, thb Mu»-in»o*D TitaraH (Tvrdtu Muftu ), kww a nanwwa bt aotwbo*. .->• 

Thb rediwinged tkrueh, or little modiing-bird of America,J im a i |ialmost 

blade attenuated bosk; r£her long, slightly curved, compressed, | , closed by a thin membrane. Thegeneral »Pg»raBM^ ^e bird 
pointed, arobod in the middle of the upper mandible, tb**p at the j is light and elegant. ,' IUfimtare brown, strong, wdt^^long, 
edges; the lower iaandiblei« of a blear bl»ecolour attbobaae, ajtd ;, the tarsus compressed, and alender towards the WppW-.JW* ,»0 
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IB® DtVM *A* or AMEBIC A. 

•Vibe fingers and tbs tftla; the daw's are contracted, curved, 
mA ywy f&Mip. It* plumage la soft and ipeakled. The first 
feather of the Tings is rather short; the fourth and fifth rfther 
longer. There area dozen oftbern in the tailylong and wide* 
•pw'adiBjgirtl'fli* ends.* The yollow, The general odour if j 
the bhsl is a darkbttt still brilliant red.' ActOss the'wings there | 
are streaks of White, edg: ;< with a tort ofblack fiihge.preienting j 
a ViaV hsdhtlful eontrltth The under part if the body ia of a •' 


ruoft a deawi.no by audubox, 

brownish white Odour, sprinkled with rich brown spots. The 
plumage of the tail has a reddish hue, but present* a lighter ap¬ 
pearance then the other parts of the body. The female closely 
resembles the male. The, wings of the former.are somewhat 
Smaller when extended, and the spots o^thoneok ate lets sombre, 
but these are the only perceptible differences. 

The nest in ottr engraving is supposed to be built intheUack 
oak, a spocioB xeif comfcoh in Kentucky, the wood of which, 





zm 
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THK IliLUSTKATBD EXHIBITOR, 


however, is only used for firing, and the acoma for feeding hogs. 
The black 'serpent glides nimbly wdong the trunk of the tree, 
roaches tho ground, and almost invariably escapes pursuit 
through tho thickots of brushwood. It lives on birds, frogs, 
eggs, and the smaller quadrupeds, and evinces the greatest 
antipathy to all other species of serpents, which it fights fiercely 
upon the least provocation, although deprived of its fangs. 

An attack made by one of these animals upon a red-winged 
’thrush’s nest has been faithfully and graphically sketched by 
Audubon, and isad)mral>ly t ropfoduoedinour engraving. Tho vain 
attempts of the old ones to defend their eggs and home against 
the destroyer arc depicted is a touching and beautiful manner. 


THE TltOUBADOtlBS. 

After the overthrow of the Human empire in the 'West, the 
northern languages of the invaders became engrafted upon tho 
rustic Hounm, or provincial Latin, which every where prevailed 
throughout the western territories of the empire. It was not, 
however, until tlio tenth century that these rude diulects attained 
to sufficient consistency to form distinct and separate languages 
for each of tho nations of southern Europe. This consolidation 
divided tho written language of Franco into two groat branches— 
tho lanyut d'Oi and the lungue d'Oe, or the Provencal; the 
Itoinanoe spoken north of the Loire, and tho Romance which 
prevailed south of that river. Of all tho now languages Which 
were formed about this period, tho latter of the two French 
idioms now mentioned was tho first formed, and the most rapidly 
cultivated. Flexible, lively, and artificial, it became the ver¬ 
nacular of all southern Oaul, and of Catalonia and Arragun in 
Spain. Dryden, in tho preface to his Faldos, says that It was 
tho most poliahud of all the modern languages, and that Chaucer 
availed himself of it to ornament and ourich our own. Contem¬ 
poraneously with the development of the I'roveuy'al tongue, 
chivalry had its rise. The feudal system had alruady been in 
existence for three or four centuries, and for its harsh realities, 
this now “spirit of the age,” whoso essential character was 
devotion to women and to honour, largely substituted its own 
romantic and attractive social fictions. Feudal relations became 
modified, and a taste for elegance and tho arts at length made its 
way over the Pyrenees, and tuck root in the south of France. 
In such a state of improved civilisation and softened manners 
shone out the spirit of poetry “ over l’rovenye and all tho south 
of Europe, like an electric flosloin tho midst of tho moBt palpable 
darkness, illuminating all tilings by the brightness of its flame.” 
The organa through which it spoke were tire Troubadours. 

“ Appearing on the homon as morning stars of a now civilisa¬ 
tion, just as tho think mists of the dark ugos of our ora had rolled 
away from Franco, these poets stand forth as utterly unconnected 
with the past, gid are, therefore, the first literary representatives 
of modern European society, as distinguished from the ancient 
societies of Greece and Romo.* These sentences correctly point 
out tho position which tho “inventors” occupied in tho literary 
history of Europe. Rising in an ora which still retained many of 
the barbarous custom* of the dark ages that had scarcely pussul 
away, their reputation spread rapidly from the ^atreunity of Spain 
to that of Italy, and they served as models to nearly all tho poets 
who succeeded them. The comparatively few remains of their 
brilliant but superficial productions, which are now accessible, 
reveal to us tho sentiments, the imagination, and the spirit of 
modern Europe in its infauoy. Suoh being the influence which 
.they exerted upon modern literature, and the relation in which 
they Btood to it, a few brief notes about the most distinguished 
of those “poets c S chivalry," of whom so little Sas been written 
n our own language, may not be without interest. * 

The troubadours were nearly all mien of rank, who lived in 
their own domains, and cultivated poetry rather for its own 
sake than for the rewards whjeh followed it. Some, however, 
were raised above their, fellows by their rank in soedety, rather 
than by superiority of poetic talent. The earliest of these was 
William count of Poirtiars and duke of Aquitaine. A cir¬ 
cumstance in the life of this troubadour, s he was town in the , 
year 1071, wl|l serve to show the freraletme of vice, so lest 


he had married the wife of tho viscount Of Chatteloraud. This 
adulterous connexion excited the displeasure of the -bishop of 
Poietiers, who threatened him with excommunication unless it 
was broken up. William drew bis sword and threatened to kill 
the prelate f if ho ^lid not immediately absolve him; the bishop 
feigned, himself planned, and desired a moment for reflection, 
but employed tho Short delay in finishing the threatened cere¬ 
mony of expulsion from the church. “ Strike now,” said the 
prelate, “I am ready.” “ No,” aaid tho count, “ I do not love 
you well enough to dismiss your soul to paradise; but I will 
send your lardy into exile.” He afterwards took port in tho 
crusades, and on his return gave himself up to indulgence in 
sensual pleasures, and to pootio celebrations of love and war. 
Nine of these compositions have been preserved, and are re¬ 
markable for tho elegance and harmony of thoir versification. 
He died in 1122. William of Poietiers was not,lho only prince 
$ho cultivated el Gai Saber (the gay science), as this class of 
poetry was then designated. Richard I., of England,' was hardly 
more distinguished for his abilities as a warrior than for his 
poetic talents in treating of the details of the heart. Only two 
efforts of his muse, however, remain. One of these interesting 
relics formed his reply to the song of his minstrel Blondel, who thus 
discovered the place of his master’s confinement. It runs thus:— 

‘ No nymph my heart can wound, ® 

If favour she divide 

- And smile on nit around. 

Unwilling to decide ; 

I’d rntliyr hatred bear, 

Than love with others share.” 

Tho other poetical effusion of Occur do Lion was a song 
written during his confinement in the flame prison, in which he 
lamonts the neglect and ingratitude of his former friends and 
followers. The first and last stanzas will he a sufficient sample 
of these royal lucubrations :— 

" No nrcichcMl captive of Ids prison speaks, • 

Unless with pain apd bitterness of soul. 

Yet consolation from the muse lie seeks, 

Whose voice alone misfortune can control. 

Where now is each ally, ouch baron, triend. 

Whose face I ne'er beheld without a smile ? 

Will none, his sovereign to redottu, expend 
The smallest portion of hi§ treasures vile ? 

, **»•'* 

Know all ye men of Aquitufnc and Touraine, 

And every bacli’lor knight, robust and brave, , 

That duty, now, and love, alike are vgin, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save ? 

Remote from consolation, here bile. 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 

Who all your »at and ardour ean defy, * 

Nor leaves you ought but ijdty to bestow.'* < 

With Richard of England may be compared Frederick of 
Sicily, as in both the poetic talent was tfye organ of politics, 
as well as of^gallantry. A few sft-ftps, however, are all that 
remain of his effusions, but those are suffloiontly. striking to. 
show, that he attaiued no moan eminence as a troubadour, 
Amongst the other distinguished professors of the gay science 
may be mentioned Bertrand de Bam, lord of Hautofort, a 
restless, intriguing man, whom Hants has planed in his 
Inferno, for having encouraged the. rebellion of the gone of 
Henry II. of England against their father. Jn his: terrible . 
fiction the Italian poet is represented as meeting Bertrand in 
MU; the troubadour advances towards him (tarrying kkhead m 
hit hand-, the Ups open, sad thus., address theTrather of the 
“ Divine Comedy ! ’-v ■ t. > 

—i—■“ Now behold _ " ‘ ■■/** ’ * 

This grievous torment, thou, who breathiuggoSst : - 

Te spy the dead: ‘behold, if infy eWe - * 

Be Wfrible m this. And that cm earth .• 

Tu<m m»y**t hear tidings or itt, toibefisiet > ■ '■ vd-.' •- 
Am Bsrtraml, he-of Bom,: wrtm'-fsw Ale*. Jatm^ 

The fettait mlsehJsvotm. 1 Father kid m t V 
I set •t’wMtf'WMi. am t a tkwy 
■ AadDsvM,mor»4$net d h rto p h sl,. 

Bpuriif themvj v , v ,. 
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For parti u g those'so closely knit, my brain 
Parted, ala* 1 1 carry, from its aauroe, 

That in this trunk Inhabits. Thus the law 
Of retribution fiercely work* ill me." 

Much as lie was devoted to war, however, this ardent knight 
was not insensible to the charms of love. Ho bodbmo passionately 
attached to the daughter of the Viscount de Tur#emal; his love 
was reciprocated, hut jealousy often ruffled tho “ smoothness” of 
its course. One of his extant pieces is a defence of himsolf 
against her suspicions of his fidelity. In one of these stanzas 
he thus pffiads fur a continuance of her favour 

11 1 cannot hide from thee, lioiv much I fear 
The whispers breathed by flatterers in tiUue ear 
Against my faith, liut turn net, oh 1 I pray, 

'That heart so true, so faithful, so sincere, 

• Ho humble, add so frank, to me so dear, 

Oh lady ! Cura it not from me away." ^ 

But more distinguished for poetic talent than any yut men¬ 
tioned was Armuud de Marveil. This troubadour was horn at 
Marveil, in Perigord, in a humble rank of life, from which his 
talents fortunately raised him, and he became attached to the 
court of Roger viscount of Beziers. The divinity ou whom his 
affections were bestowed, and whose eliarms were celebrated by 
hi'i muse, was thi%Countess Adelaide, the wife of his master. 
The following lines well express the tenderness which pervades 
most, of ilia compositions;— 

41 .VII I behold recalls the memory 
Or her J love. The freshness of the hour, 

Th’ eiiuincli’d holds, the many coloured flowers. 

.Spunking of her, move me to melody. 

Hud not tlie poets, with their courtly phrase, 

Saluted malty a fair of meaner worth, 

I could not now have rendered thee the praise 
Ho justly due, of 4 fairest of the earth. 4 
'To name thee thus had been to speak tliy name, 

A ad waken, o'er thy cheek, the blush of modest shame." 

This ‘‘great master of love,” as he has been named, died 
somewhere about tho end of the twelfth.century. “ He 1ms left 
many poems,” says Sisntoridi, “some of which ore very long. 
One of his pieces contains four hundred verses, and many of (Item 
two hundred. His language is clear and easy, and his t<xl 
appears to have suffered but little alteration. Ho is, therefore, 
u troubadour whose workswnigbf be separately printed, to try tlie 
taste of tho publio for Provencal poetry, anil at the same time* to 
gratify the wishes of tho learned throughout all Europe, who 
regret the loss of these monuments of our earliest literature and 
civilisation,” 

Next to De Marveil may bo ranked Amaud Daniel. This 
distinguished troubadour, wliosti Petrarch" considered the greatest 
of all the Proved; ill poets, was born in the twelfth century, in the 
castle of lUbeymo, in Perigord, #f poor but noble parents. His 
success land reputation were largely owing to a new kind of com¬ 
position, called the seatiuo, or six-lined stanza, of which he w r as 
the inventor. Its merit consisted in the difficulty’ of certain 
combinations of verses, repeated in a certain order. Most of his 
pieces are sonnets, which were addressed to the wife of William 
de Bonrville, his “ ladye-lovo.” An anecdote remains on record, 
in connexion with a visit which he made to England, which 
illustrates rather the aptnets of his memory than the readiness 
of hie poetie talent. Being; at oourt, he was challenged by a 
minstrel, Stt the presence of tho king, to cop^ with him in«the 
composition of a tong, Daniel consented, and a wagor was 
taken. . &M king gave them ten days to compose the piece, and 
five to Uaitu it At the end 6f the third day the minstrel 
announced that he was ready. But the troub^sur, who oocupled 
an adjoining chamber, had laboured in vain to compose a syllable. 
On the following evening, however, be overheard bis rival 
prfciitishig''ltfo .sdngi t%»»«,thia* wWd mi the next day; 
Daniel listened attentively, and. strength foad# himself master 
bothf«f the air and- the words- On the day appointed thoy 
appeared before, thoking, when Daniel,,who.^mg fiixat, repeaftd 
the vibutMl's song, Tfcelatter olaimfldlhe composition' as his 
owaj hut the Ung deeisswd it to be .impassible, • (The troubadour 
at length ownsa tfos *a«dva««4 fitoeoVemigtt, pfo4^ with the 
adventure, restored fo vs* thdopudtsd, and 


loaded them both with presents. The date of this poet's death 
is unknown. 

The few examples now given will be sufficient "to convey gn 
idea of the general character of these amatory productions. Dove 
and war were their themes, and upon these their eelebrators rung 
every possible variety of changes. They did not consist, how¬ 
ever, merely of single and distinct poems by individual authors. 
There was one large class sift hem—called reason*—in which two 
troubadours carried on a sort of poetic debate, in which love and 
logic were about equally prominent. One of tho disputants 
oponed the discussion by starting some*point of amorous juris¬ 
prudence, which he defended in quaint verses, find with a truly 
laudablo display of legal acumen : his opponent answered in tho 
-same style, and the poetic pleadings were continued as long as 
tho respcclive advocates could find arguments and rhymes. 
Tlie matter was then referred'to a tribunal, called a Cour d' Amour 
(Court of I/ove). This, which was onq of the most curious 
institutions connected with the profession of tho troubadours, 
consisted for the most «pai t of ladies eminent for rank and 
character, whose decisions in all matters of love and gallantry 
were absolute and final. One or two of tlie questions submitted 
to these tribunals, anil of their judgments upon them, \iill 
sufficiently illustrate their character and functions •— 

“ Question, Is it between lovers, or between husband m»t 
wifi-, that the greatest affection, the liveliest attachment, exist 1 .' 

“ Juili/mint. The attachment existing between husband and 
wife, and the tender affection existing .between lovers, are senti¬ 
ments of a very different nature : a just comparison cannot be < stn- 
blisbcd bet ween matters which bear uo mutual relation to eai b other. 

“ Question. A troubadour having loved a young hid >■ still in 
her childhood, as soon os she attained a more -advanced age 
‘declared his love, and received from her a promise of a ki*s 
when bo* should come, to sec her. Nevertheless, she subse¬ 
quently refused to fulfil her promise, on pretence that when she 
made it she was not of an age to understand its consequences, 
"Judgment. The troubadour shall he ut liberty to lake the 
kiss, but upon condition that he immediately restore it.” 

Muny of these lady-judges were themselves able to reply to 
tlie poetic effusions composed in honour 4 of their charms. Only 
a few of their compositions remain, but these are sufficient to 
6how that thmr poetic talent was not inferior to that of tlie 
troubadours. “I’oetry, at that time,” says an aevife clitic, 
“aspired neither to creutive energy, nor to sublimity of thought, 
nor to variety. Those powerful conceptions of genius whirh, at 
a later period, have given birth to* the drama and the epic were 
yet unknown; and, in tlie expression of sentiment, a tenderer 
and more delicate inspiration naturally endowed the productions 
of these poetesses with a more lyrical character.” The follow¬ 
ing stanzas, from ono of the most beautiful of these songs, by 
Clara d'Andusa, are a favourable sample of these tender pro¬ 
ductions, whose chief merit was the exquisite haignuny of their 
vorse, which cannot, of course, be preserved in a tr anslation:— 

• “ Into what ciuol grief and deep distress 

The jealous and false bare plunged my heart, 

Depririug it by every treacherous art 
* Of all its hopes of joy and happiness: 

For thejfeliave forced thee from my arms to fiy, 

Whom far above this evil Ufa I prise: 

And they have hid thee from my loving eyts. 

Alas 1 with grief, and Ireland rage 1 die. 

“ Yet they, who blame my passionate love to thee, 

Can never teach my heart a nobler flame, 

A sweeter hope, than that which thrills igy frame, 

A. love so full of Joy and harmony. 

Nor is'there one—no, not my deadliest foe, 

4 Wham speaking praise of thee, I do uot love, 

Nor one, to dear,to me. who would not move 
My wrath, If from his Upa dispraise should flow. 

• • • • • * 

“ love! so o’emastering isVtjr soul's distress, 

At not beholding thee, that Whefl I ting, 

My notes are lost In tears and sorrowing, 

Nor eaaay verse my heart’s dealifl express. 1 ’ 

But tlie reputation of these Prpvenqai poets wad destined to 
.be o^temeral. ’ie%tnte that tbe literature which theyemtod 
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enjoyed a brilliant existence of throe centuries; but it contained - 
•within itself ,its own principle of decay, in the great ignorance 
of its authors, and in the impossibility of their giving to their 
poetry a higher character than was possessed by themselves. 
Their only models wero the songs of the Spanish Arabs; with 
the elegant inventions of ancient classical literature thoy had no 
acquaintance; and of the inspiring influence of strong religious 
emotions they were equally ignorant.* 'It it not to be wondered 
at, then, that such a paucity of resouroes produced not a single j 
■masterpiece, or a single work of genius destined to a literary | 
immortality. After tho thirteenth century the voice of the 1 


troubadours was silent; and their poetry, which had been the 
delight of every court, which had animated every festival, and 
infused chivalrous life into all classes of tho people, became 
ranked amongst the productions of tho dead languages. It was 
Uke a boaSitiful ^ower springing up in a barren soil. But the 
crusade wagetj^by pope Innocent III. against the Albigenses, 
who had taken refuge in Provonqe, hastened the extinction of 
the poetic race, whose deeliuo had already'begun. In a land 
thus devastated by horrors unparalleled in the history of 
religious persecution, the Muses rofused their inspiration, and 
the voice of the troubadours was beard no more. 


THE “TUB” OF DIOGENES. 


The “ Tub of Diogenes” is probably bettor known to our readers 
than any other of tho domestic utensils of tho ancients, notwith¬ 
standing all that has been done in excavating remains and col¬ 
lecting vases and oilier vessels in usef amongst tho Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Homans. Everyone has heard of the contempt of the 



philosopher hi.nself for all the rest of mankind, and his stem 
repudiation of the use of most of the eoittforts as well as luxuries 
of life, and is aware that his snarling, doggish disposition at last 
procured him the appellation of the Cynic. Most people know, 
also, that he was in the habit of drinking water out of a 
shell, till he saw a boy drinking from the hollow of his 
band, whereupon he instantly threw awiy the shell, and 
adopted the same course, angry with himself for having so 
long indulged in tho use of a piece of unnecessary luxury, and 
that, when Alexander the Great, then in the height of his power, 
visited him, and asked him what fhvour ha could bestow on him, 
that he sternly replied, “ To stand out of my sunshine.” 

It is not, however, so much with the philosopher himself that 
we are about to oonoera ourselves, as with a little peculiarity of 
his,, namely, hit Amoy for living in a tub; and coming down 
from generals to particulars, we hag to direct our readers' atten¬ 
tion to the .tub itself, and then to assert in the free of the 
unanimous testimony of the most renowned sohoilan of ancient 
and modem times, that Diogent* did not lire in a “tub,'- but in a 
pot. A Flemish pointer has represented Ulysses smoking-a day 
pipe, and it is just as ridiculous to put the illustriouseynie in a big 
washing tub. The popular notion takes it* origin in an eriior of 
transistors, who have rendered a word whieh redly means a wine 
veeeel, a tub. But tube* or mere progtrly speaWng casks, were, 


| as Pliny tells us, of Celtic or Gallic origin. Tho Greeks and 
(.Romans kept their wine in amphone, which' are nothing else than 
great day pots, often without a flat or standing bottom, and 
whieh were buried in tbe sand in tlicir cellars. It was very 
natural, then, for Diogenes, when in search of a moveable cove, to 



I choose a vessel of this description to Serve as his place of abode, 
j and it is stated, moreover, that he would by no mean* have any¬ 
thing hut a ctpeked one, which of course could be of no use for 
any other per pose—a foot quite in Jcoepingwith the simplicity of 
the good man's character. 

The sum of tho whale thon is, that Diogenes, being a “ oynio,” 
lived in a kennel, and that the kennel was a cracked pot. "We 
give an engraving of him as he may bo supposed to have 
appeared in his palmy days. 

It would appear, however, (hat certain people in distant parts 
of the world, wh<f doubtless never heard of the Greek philosopher, 
made a similar sort of utensil to that in which he fixed his 
tabitation serve as a sepulchre for their dead.. However oommon- 
place, or even ridiculous this mods of sepulture may spent to us, 
it was doubtless adopted with the very natural desire t» secure to 
the ashai of the departed a safr and durable retreat, in which 
they might be preserved from minting with the common dolt 
around. Someof these singular remains of an Unknown atateof 
society, containing the mummies Of warrior* or ohisfr, doubtless 
famous men in their time, have been found at the fret of great 
trees in the primeval forest* on the bank* of the Paraiba, in 
Brazil, a territory now inhabited, <a t, rather poaseaaed, by tho 
Corroados tribe Of Indiana.. We give an engraving of bate of them, 
as sketched by M, Debret, a French tamller. 
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SWITZERLAND I'N SUMMER. 


A n« mouth* ago we presented our readers with an engraving 
of the Cascade of Oiossbaoh as it appears when frozen Si winter. 
Our present sketch is taken from a difforont point of view, and 
at a different season of the year, and represents a* scene of sur¬ 
passing beauty. None of the Swiss waterfalls equals -that of 
'Giessbaoh. Iteicheubaek has a greater supply of water j Btaub- 
baoh is higher; the fold of the Rhine more imposing; but in 
grace and picturesque beauty there is nothing like Giessbaoh. 
Standing in front of it, it seems to fall in the midst of verdure, 
for rock and sand aro cornpletffly hidden under tbo moss and long 
sedge-grass. Underneath the rock over which the water rolls, 
trees and shrubs stretch out from beneath, and moke it seem as if 
Giflssbach fell from the "sky across forest foliage, as it leaps out 
so as to leave a wide interval. Nothing can be more striking* 
than the landscape in front as seen by the spectator in the rear, 
through the liquid, but transparent mass, which precipitates itself 


one of thoso exquisite ploasures which few but touiists ever 
know. 

Between Faulnom end tho Wildgorst, nearly three thousand 
feet above the level of tho sea, is a gloomy and narrow valley, 
stretching east andi west, lolled the Valley des Perdrix de Neige. 

It is surrounded by lofty mountains, rising perpendicularly like • 
huge walls, so that no ray of the sun ever penetrates it, and the 
snow never melts even during the hotted summers. It contains 
two lakes, the ice on which?is thawed during two weeks only. 
Black, motionless, and gloomy, almost always aovered with a' 
crust of iee, they resemble the lakes of tho infernal regions de¬ 
scribed by Danto. One is called the Lac des Sorcieres, the 
other tho Lac de GrtSle. These two are the sources ot the 
Giessbaoh. One of its branches flows from tho former under 
ground, the other from the latter above ground, and the two 
unite a little farther down to fonn the first cascade, that Railed 
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into the river below with a tremendous noise, whence it flows 
calmly on and loses itself in«the lake of Brieutz. 

Wealthy foreigners sometimes illuminate the cascade, if^we 
may so speak, by fixing torches in the brushwood between tho 
rook and the water; and it is said that’ this forms a spectacle if 
surpassing magnificence. It is almost to be regretted, howover, 
that tho desire of producing a scene of transient brill ianoe should 
have induced anyone to adopt means like this, as the smoke from , 
the torches has blackened the rocks all around, anil thus deprived 
them of the blue and yellowish tints VhicU add so much to the 
buauty of mountain scenery. There is always sufficient gran¬ 
deur in the landscape to impress the mind with the sublimlst 
emotions without any artificial aids. To stand the rooky 
pathway, on a fine bight in summer, when the moon is 
high in the heavens, the lake sleeping in • beauty, and 
not a sound abroad but tho voice of the cataract, is to enjoy 


the Tschingelfeld. It soon after receives several additions from 
smaller streams, and flows through a gorge of frightful depth, in 
issuing from which it rushes on with great rapidity, as if rejoicing 
in its deliverance. It soon grows calm, and meanders gently 
through tho meadows and corn-fields of a shadysralloy; but oii 
its arrival at thiyfarther extremity it Ifaps from fall to fall until t 
reaches the Lake of Tiiientz, about 2,000 feet below, Tho Swiss 
have given to thoso cascades tho names of some of their great 
patriots, who in evil days stood boldly forward for.the right, and 
died in battle for their country and liberty. Too poor to raise 
marble ooiumns or storied urns tefperpetuato the memory of their 
benefactors, they have called upon the sfiblimest scones of their 
native land to hand down to all coming generations the noble 
deeds of “ the brave days of old,—” * 

—-“ Mon amentum ere perennial 

. Hsfcaliijuc situ pyramidtim altiuv." 
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HYD R r 4 U L I C S j 

on', THE P-Aturvo 01' WATER BT MAC1HNM. 

■Water for domestic use, and the purposes of draining and irriga¬ 
tion, hits boon raised l>y machines from an cqfly period; and ■ 
numerous have been the inventions of this kind, from the ancient j 
rope and bucket, down to the modem steam-engine. Some 
ingenious hydraulic machines were "known even before the 
* Christian era; ambng which may he reckoned the screw of 
Archimedes, the pump ofj Ctesebius, tbo tympanum of Vitruvius, 
and the Persian wheel. Animal power, the foTce of water, and 
the pressure of steam have all bum employed as prime-movers 
of hydraulic machines. I leaving out of consideration at present 
tho nature of the moving power, such machines may con¬ 
veniently be divided into two classes: yir*t, those in which 
atmospheric, pressure, steam, or hydrodynamic impulse is 
employed ; as pumps, hydraulic, rams, &o. And, teeondly, those 
in which buckets, float-boards, vanes, ?nd similar apparatus arc, 
used, as Archimedes' screw, water-wheels, tympanums, norias, 
Ac. Among the first class uf machines, the most useful of 
which we propose now to describe, may be included the hydro¬ 
static press of Bramah, its practical utility depending solely on 
the application of tiro forcing pump. 

The common suction-pvmp, of which the invention is attributed 
to (Hesebius falls to bo Hist described. It is represented in 
fig. 1 , whore p is tbo suction-tube, communicating at its lower 
end with the well or pond from which the water is to be raised ; 
and, at its upper end with the body of the pump n, which is a 
tiuly. bored cylinder, The piston r, which moves in the body of 
# thu pump is furnished in tho middlo 
with a valve opening upwards, and a 
similar va^ve, s, is placed at, the upper 
extremity of tho suction-tube v. 

When the piston r is raised from tbo 
bottom of tho cylinder n by tho 
handle or lover «, tho valve s opens, 
the air contained in the suction-luho r, 
passes through it into tho body of 
the pump, and is there rarefied When' £ 
tin 1 piston is lowered, the valve s is 
shut, anil the air compressed between 
this valve and tile piston opens the 
valve in it, and escapes by the 
aperture K. In this manner every 
successive stroke of the piston ratifies 
tho air in the suction-tube until n 
sufficient vacuum is formed, when the 
water in the well or pond will rise 
in this tube by the pressure of the 
atmosphere or external air on its 
surface ; and if the tube be not more 
lhau thirty feet in length from that 
cur (ace to the valve s, the water will 
force its wav through this valve into 
the body of tho pump. AVhcn this 
valve is again shut hv the descont of 
the piston to the bottom of the cylinder, tho water, unable to 
return through tho valve s into the suction-tube, will lie forced 
through tho piston-valvo into the upper part of the cylimier above 
tlnv piston, and try tbeascent of the latter, tkmugh the disc harge- 
pipe n, into the reservoir or vessel appointed to receive it. 

■ Having explained the nature of the common pump, erro¬ 
neously called nuction*pn»ip—ze< ing that the suetiiM of the water, 
'or'its asnent in following the piston, is due simply to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and that it would fail in so doing, 
as eoou as the column of water exceeded that pressure, the limit 
being at the* utmost within thirty-four feet—we prouoed to 
doseritie the operation of tire fare tuff pump, represented in fig. 2 : 
n is tho suction-tube, tb aving its lower ond immersed in the 
water sa before, p is a solid piston without a valve, whiuh 
moves in the body oft.the pump r, by means of a lever as in 
tho common pump. The air is withdrawn from the auction-' 
t'kbo d? before; but instead of escaping-throughrai valve in the 
piston, as it cannot return through the valvo r, it. is forced by' 


1'ig. 1. 



tho descent of tho piston p up through tho valvo" t, inf6 the 
ascension tube s, tho water then follows by the pressure of 
tho atmosphere and tho ascont of tho piston, and is forced 
through tile valvo rx this valve ia then 4 3i 

closed hy the descent of tho piston, and 
the water in tho body of the pump is 
foroed through the valve l, and up tho 
ascension-tube s, from which it canriftt 
return, as its weight shuts the valvo l. 

Thia process is continued until tho water 
in the asconsion-tuho is raised to tho 
required height, tho foroo necessary to 
raise it by pressure on the piston oon- 
tinually increasing until it reaches that 
height, and is discharged from the ascen¬ 
sion-tube. 

* In practice, the following rules aro 
observed in the construction of pumps. 

The velocity of the piston is Calculated to 
vary from six to nine inches por second. The area of the 
aperture covered by the valves is about half that of the body of 
the pump. Tho diameter of the suction-tube, and of the ascen¬ 
sion or disohargo-tube, is about two-thirds of that of tho body of 
the. pump. The stroke of tho piston in largo $hmpt, Varies from 
three and a half to flvu foot. In good pumps, the loss occa¬ 
sioned by tho time required for shutting tho valves reduces the 
effect to about four-fifths of that produced by the piston. The 
following figures present different models of pistons and valves 
employed in the consti notion of pumps. Tig. 3, a piston packed 
with leather; fig. 4, a piston packed with hemp; fig. 5, a piston 
furnished with a single clack-valve; fig. 6, a piston with a 
double-clack or butterfly valve; fig. 7, interior of the body of a 
pump, in the bottom of which a single clack-valve woiks; fig X, 
separate" view of a singh clack-valve ; fig. fi, a conical valve, 
fig. 3. fig. * fit' 5. 




' The hydrottalie or hydAiulie price invented by Mr. Bramah, 
and patented ia 170(1, is a beautiful application of a principle 
previously know'll dor nearly two centuries, and commonly 
.called the hydrostatic paradox; viz. that any quantity of water, 
however small, may he.rondo to ba\jnen any quantity however 
great. Tho pradtleal eflites of this principle k, that when water 
enclosed in a Vessel quite full of the liquid, is pressed by a 
piston at any aperture with a given force, this pressure I* 'it 
once communicated to every part of the vessel 1 of the same ttiev 
as tho aperture, with the same forte. Mr. Bramah, by ' On 
ingenious application of the fureing-pump to an apparatus eiin- 
struoted on this principle, produced one of the most powerful 
apd useful machines used in the present day. It. is represented 
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is fig. 10, where s i* the*piston which mores in the cylindrical 
tube /, or small body of the pump •, p is the piston which 
mores in the oylinder os' or large body of the pump; and 
tfis is tho tube of communication between the two bodies of 
the pump. A lever of the second kind l raises the piston a, 
and the water in the reservoir 4' is drawn’into die body of 
the pump /. When the lever is pressed downward, a valve shuts, 
and prevents the water from returning into the reservoir 4', 
aad foroos it along the tube t 4 u, in order to act upon tho 
lower extremity of the piston p, to which is attaohed the plato 
s/is*another plate, against whioh tho objects to be com¬ 
pressed by the machine are pushed by the former. * In con¬ 
sequence of the qutujuatersoi pressuro of tho water forced into 
the large body of the pump from tho small one, tho pressuro 
of one pound on every square inch of the surface of tho liquid 
jr» the latter will bb communicated to every square inch 
of the surface of’tho liquid in the former. Hence, if th% # 

Fig. to. 



Fig. ll. 


diameter of the piston a be one inch, and that of tho piston p be 
ten inches, the pressure of one pound on the former will be 
100 lbs. on the latter. A noble specimen of this prose woe 
exhibited in tho Crystal I’alafc by the Hank Quay Foundry 
Company, Warrington ; vie., that which was used for raising'tho 
Britannia Tubular Bridge. The greatest weight lifted by this 
proas was 1,141 tons, and tho quantity of water used for evovy 
lift of six- feet,’was tft j gallons. The internal diameter of the 
groat cylinder was twentys-two inches, and that of the ram or 
piston twenty inches. • 

A varlflty of hydraulic machines have in modem times been 
constructed on tho principle «of Hero a 
fountain; such as the Hungarian ma¬ 
chine employed for^r&ising water from 
the mines of Schemnitz, the#mac.hiuo of 
DetrouviUo, the , mechanism of Oiranl's 
lamps, Ac. It is represented in fig. 11, 
and is composed of three vessels;- an 
upper vessel a; a middle vessel 4; and 
a lower vessel e. Those vessels are con¬ 
nected by three tubes: the first x, descends 
from the bottom of tho upper vessel, 
nearly to the bottom of the lower vessel; 
thaseuond*/, rites from the top of the 
lower vessel nparly to the top of the 
middle vessel; and tho third 2 , rises nearly 
from,the bottom of the middle vessel, and 
terminates in a jet a liylu above ibp 
upper vessel, Thgi Operation ja as follows! 
water ispot into the vessel 4, by means 
of thecoek P, It is then closed ; water is 
his 4 part ipto the vessel « the cock r, in tee .tube * is then 
opened, sod the water rushes from the upper vessel into the 
Ip,wer ; in this* vessel tho water is immediately acted ret 

by the compression of the air which it oontaius r ,und is forced 


up the tube y into the vessel 4/ here the water is. again 
acted an by the eompressiCn of the air whioh this yossol oonv 
tains, add is forced up the tube x, through the jet, Into the atmo¬ 
sphere, rising to a height above tee upper vessel, which, theo¬ 
retically speaking, is as much above tho levej-of the water in tho 
middle vessel hs tho level of the water in tho upper vessel 
is above the level of tho water in the lower vessel. * Tho 
reason is that the air winch is contained in the lower vessel, and 
in the middle one, supports a pressure determined by a height of 
water equal to the difference between the two levels of tho water 
in the upper and lower vessels; th<4 water contained in tho 
middle vessel must therefore rise in the tube 2 , to tho height duo 
to this pressure. 

The hydraulic ram, invented by Montgolfier in 1797, is a 
Bolf-aeting machine for raising moderate quantities of water. 
It is oomposed of an air-vessel and throe valves, two for tho 
water, and one for keeping up the supply of air. Its con¬ 
struction is founded on the pvinciple that, if two vertical 
tubes communicate by n horizontal one, water falling 
from a certain height in tho first vertical tube, and 
shutting instantaneously a valve placed near the extremity 
of the horizontal tube, will be suddenly stopt in the latter, 
and will rise in the second vertical tubo to a higher lev 
than that which it occupied in the former. Thus, 11', fig. 
12, is the horizontal tube in which the water, descending from 
the reservoir, acts with a velocity depending on the height 
of the fall. This water tends to flow through the orifice r, 
which opens a communication with tho natural level n , below 
the fall. But, its momentum acquired from the fall shuts 
the valve «, and the water, unable to escape through t", runs 
through the tube r, rises in «, opens the valve r, and runs* 
through the air-vessel h /»' into the vertical tube (1 e /• to a 
higher level than its original source. When the valvo r is 
closed as well as the valve «, the waf er from tho reservoir 
communicates with the lower level n. But tho force of the 
falling water soon raises again tire valve s, and the motion 
of ascent through the air-vessel recommences. In this vessel, 
the air acts like a spring on tho surface of tho water, anil 
keeps up a continued flow- of water in the ascending tube. The 


rig. 12 . 






air-vessel is fiunrebod with a snifting-valve, p, for tho admission 
of air when required. 

The form of the hydraulic ram may bo varied, aouording to the 
situation in which it is to he placed. Several rig 1.1. 
specimens of this machine were to bo seen in the 
Great Exhibition. Fig. 13 is a representation of 
that exhibited by Mr. Freeman llou, of tluj 
Strand. t * 

Under the first class of hydraulic machines, 
of which the most important have now been de¬ 
scribed, might be classed tho sterui-enginu in- ' 
vented by Captain Savery at tho close of tho 
seventeenth century; hut wo refer our readers 
for a full description of this machine# accompanied with en¬ 
gravings, to the History of th« Steam-Engine, just, published as 
the 22nd volume of the scries m titled, 'Wohn Cassell's Library.” 

In the second class of hydraulic machines, one of the most 
ancient is the aermo eft' Arehimedta, represented in fig. H, It 
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was used for raising water and draining land in Egypt about two 
■d&nturies bftforo the Christian era. It,,’Consists of a hollow or 
tubular screw, formed round a cylin¬ 
der, which revolves on a spindle in¬ 
clined at an angle of about 45 degrees 
to the horizon. The extremities of 
he spindle rest on pivots, and the 
whole is made to revolve by means 
of a winch. The lower end of the 
tube being immersed in water, this 
liquid will flow to its level within 
the tube, and oooupy the lowest hsnd. When the cylinder 
turns round, so as to raise the lower end of the tube, the 
water which has entered it will descend by its weight, and flow 
into the next bend. The lower end of the tube will then take up 
a second charge of water, like the first, whioh will be carried into 
the second bend by the revolution, while that in the second will 
be transferred to the*third, and so on, till the water successively 
reaches the higher end of the tube, and fis discharged into the 
upper reservoir. 

The Tinian wheel, represented in 
Bjf. 15, and described by Vitruvius, 
consists merely of a ring or circular 
, frame of wood, supportc 1 by arms or 
spokes from a central axle or gudgeon, 
on which it revolves vertically. On 
its circumference are hung a number 
of buckets, by iron loops, on round 
iron bolts, so that their heaviest 
parts may bo below, and that they may constantly' hang 
♦ertically as the wheel revolves. These buckets are successively 
carried, by this revolution, below' the level of the water to bo 
raised. They are thus filled, and are carried in. turn to tho 
highest point in tho wheel, where thoy all come in contact with 
the side of a cistern or reservoir, by which they an) tilled and 
’ emptied into it. They then descend empty, and are filled again 
successively, to bo emptied as before. 

Fie* m. A jtdifh-whtel, or a wheel furnished 

with vangs or float-boards projecting 
from its circumference, and revolving 
vertically, in a mill-course, is employed 
in oases where water is required to be 
raised but n small height. It is repre¬ 
sented in fig. 1 G, where tho arrow indi¬ 
cates the direction of the motion. This 
mode of raising water has the great in¬ 
convenience of acting by impulso—a 
disadvantageous mo^le of employing power. 

A mathine like inclined ehain- 
pump , without the cylinder, and 
having float-Mnrda instead of 
pistons, is sometime* used i*. the 
same rnsnuer as the preceding ma¬ 
chine, *nd for tho samo purpose, It' 
is represented in flg.17, and is called, 
on thp continent, ehapekt ineliuf, or 

slanting paternoster-work. It is liable to the Samo objection as 
the flash-wheel, with the addition of tho grqat'friction brisingfrom 
the axles and dittm* round which the flpatrhpafds revolve 

O^nll the ancient’, machines fiat jttusiugit appears that 
though the screw of Archimedes was the most curious, the 
tympanum of Vitruvius wss.themoateffoolive ; it is represented 
in section in flgifro 18. This mdchiue consisted of a large hollow 
wheel, or drum, made of boyeral planks joined*,together, and 
turning on a horizontal axle. The interior is divided into eight 
equal spaces by partitions rudiating from the axle; each space or 
cell has an orifice of about half a foot in the rim of the drum, so 
formed as to give ready admission to the water; there are also 
eight hollow channels running parallel to the axle of the wheel, 
each corresponding to one of the .large cells. As the wheel 
revolves, the water raised in these cells runs into the channels, 
imd escapes. through orifices into a reservoir placed under the 
nxl'\ Thu), the water is raised through^ height equal to the 
radius of tho wheel. Tho chief defect oft this machine arises from 



Fig. 17. 



tho water noting at a mechanical disadvantage in its rise through 
the effective quadrant. 

Fig. 18. 






The tympanum of M. de Lafaye, was invented by him 
in 1717, to remedy the defect of F ig 19 . 

the preceding machino. It is re¬ 
presented in fig. 19, and constructed 
on the following principle. Having 
.an axle Whoso oiroumferenco a lit- 
tlo exceeds the height to which tho 
water is to be raised, lot a thread 
wrapped round it bo . gradually un¬ 
wound, and the form of tho curve do- 
scribed by its extremity be carefully 
traced; this curve is called tho involute of,tho circle from which 
it unwound. Make a curved canal of tho exact form of this 
involute; then, if the further extremity of this canal be fixed in 
the circumference of the tympanum, and tho other extremity 
made to abut upon tho axle, the water, in tho course of its 
rotation, will rise in a vertical direotion, tangential to the axle, 
and perpendicular to the canal, in all possible positions. Thus 
the weight, acting, as it were, always at thp extremity of a hori¬ 
zontal radius, will bn tho same as if it acted upon the inyariablo 
arm of a lover, and the power which raises tho weight will be 
nlways tho same; and if the radius of tho wheel, to which this 
hollow canal serves ss a bent spftkc, bq equal, to the height to 
which the water is to bo raised, and consequently equal to the 
circumference of the axle, the power wilt ho to the load of water 
as 1 to 6 '2832. Tho inventor proposed four of thesu canals in 
his tympanum, though it has often been constructed With, eight, 
iiy this construction, the weight to be raised always offers the 
same resistance, and that tho least possible, while the power is 
applied in .the most advantageous manner. In praetieo, this 
machino is decidedly Superior to Archimedes’ screw, pr to the old 
tympanum machines, to which it bears a stronff analogy. , 

The species of ebain-pump oalled aorta, consists of a cord or 
endless chain, which revolves roypd two* pulleys dr*; drums 
Fig. so. ’ placed vertically abovV . pt f , 31 , 

each , other, [ and •, Iff.*!*/ 
which. buckets are at* 
taohed. The . lower, 
pulley ii sometimos ^ 
fixed aa represented in 
( fig, 20 ;, tm0xm it. 

only supported ’hjr fl in' j. 
cord, and logded wlth ^ 
a.weipt' smBcient to’ ■ 
keep it stretched) ami 
sometimes ^this pulley is suppressed as re¬ 
presented in fig. 21. Tho utility of the noria 
depin tja chiefly oR the cObstruotfon of the 
buckets, the ohjtin, ant the wheals whfrh 
support it. It depends also on the meaner 
of emptying the buckets. . The.oommon, 
chain-pump, called by the Ttcvst^ehepelei. 
v*rtie&, differs .from the ey r fti jM MM fc j - 

the buckets are foplaced by pistoqs fixed to *be endless vh*in,*i>d 
by a fixed vertical tube in which the chain ntovewn Be eeeent. 

v ■ 
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Itrfelf, speaks volumes. It does not need 
cunning hand to explain it to any ont^of 
afford pleas ura to see' well-remembered scenes 
°v jon|[lo»t jdy* brought again vividly before us by tho aid of 
Wrtbt'w $«nc& •it domes alike to all, thojbeat period of 
ifc4 yet too often the worst spent, and most foolish. 
The hetftow&efS^atii hnheciltty ot it^wMy has'passed, apd 

19 ‘ ' *'* 


j au unknown world, and goldon dreams, burst upon us. To the 
j child, lifo was still a mystery. Like tffo first appearance of a 
i dissolving view, only the vague outlines were seen dimly, and 
I without distinctness, and his weak reason needed guidance and 
i direction. But now the full tableau lies before him in its giory. 

He has climbed the mohnt, and before him is the promised land, 
’ and'Iris eager spirit bids*him an ter'in and take possession. It 
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it in youth that ftiost oourage and self-confidence is to bo found, 
because it'has all the tiro and vigour of Manhood without the 
experience of age. It is experience which damps the ardodr of men 
■who have arrived at mature years. Tirtte is the groat trier of 
strength and calculator of chances. One defeat prevents a 
thousand failures aftorwards, and teaches salutary lessons in tlio 
economising of strength and resources. 

t Tho Greeks made youth a smiling, graceful, rosy-ohookod 
maiden, Hebe, the cup-bearer of the gods. In Itomo she was 
callod “ .Tuventusbut the form in Which she Was wor¬ 
shipped by thd people was the same, jtnd tho adoration paid her 
was equally sincore and devout. In tho graooful spirit which 
animated tho mythology of Greece, each deity was but the em¬ 
bodiment of a principle, and tho web of fiction woven around it, 
was often but a commentary on a groat truth. Tho cheerfulness 
and hopefulness of tho young gavo Ilcbe tho fabled power of be¬ 
stowing on her votaries unfading charms of mind and body. The 
elasticity of spirit which diffuses happiness on all .around, made 
her tho dispenser of the nectar of tho immortal gods. And she 
was crowned with tho rose, the flower of loves, •“ fa rothnti 
tunerakm," because in the summer of life, pleasure is not long 
bought alone, but tho heart fools a craving for some ono to lovo, 
fa some one to sympathise with, which dies out long before we roach 
the goal of our earthly race. A modem poet, who, though be 
pours forth his melodics in a foroign language, has touched many 
a chord to whifck English hearts can fully respond, won his 
bride by his fine embodiment of that vague but puro and 
beautiful sentimentality which all men experience in their 
youth. Lamartine was wandering alone ono evening in July, 
when ho heard a fine female voice singing with a foreign accent 
ono of his own versos— 

*' I’enl-ftre l'avcnlr me gardsit-11 encore, 
tin retour do bouheur, dunt retpoir cut perdu 
l’ont-otre dans la Tonic uue erne qne J lgn .ro 
Aurnit comprls men brae, ct m’anraH repomtu 

* The soul of the poot was the ono of which the fair rhcmteiue was 
singing. Ho had found a second Elvira in a rich and beautiful 
English lady. Ho introduced himself, and ns lovers had seldom 
mot under happier auspices, we nerd hardly say they were 
married. 

No wonder, then, that Hebe was crowned with roses, and that 
tho Muses novor sang so sweetly as when they traced the pro¬ 
gress of true love through its rough and often tortuous course. 

Youth and Love wero always present together to the mind of 
the ancient artist, and to them he never failed to add lieauly. 
In later times wo havo not forgotten his lessons, though we 
eanuot now undobstand, or rather, fed, their mythology as the 
ancients felt it, a great, hut symmetrical allegory, pregnant 
with sublime Cleaning, though often overloaded with phantasies 
and mysticism.. Wo have, therefore, in many instances cast 
aside the forms in which ttoy embodied abstract conceptions, 
and copied fvom real life. Youth and hoauty, and all their 
attendant pleasurea and delights, stand hofcro us as young men 
and maidens singing in tbB shado or dam-mg on tho green. 
Music, and poetry of words and of motion, care there to tend 
grace and enchantment to tho scene, and Knowledge too is 
opening her stores, and tempting the aspirant to cherish up 
hopes of future fame, which, ofos, are so often destined to die 
lung ere the summer is past. The artist has caught the spirit of 
the old poets, and has well depicted that intoxication of love and 
■ pleasure which, while “it taste, may truly be called delirium. It 
was not, however, difficult to do so, for the jfeene before us 
is just such as has been ocourring ever eince tho world began, 
and shall be till its close— 

„ " That part of paradiso wliioh men 

Without the portal knows.” 

But in calmer moments, life assumes before tho vision of 
youth a more sombre alpoct, become* real and earnest, is divested 
of the flowery meads with whieh in the first moments of rapture 
it seemed surrounded, ‘and becomes, with startling rapidity, q 
march, a bivouac, a battle-field, a voyage, or a Bleep atid rugged 
ascent, crowded with anxious ■ faeoj, ‘mortals struggling for 
subsistence, and wealth, and fame, or honours, and grown selfish 
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and hardened by contact with oho another. Here is no dreaming, 
no inactivity, no castle building. 

“ Love and hope and beauty’s bloom," ’ 

are not sogn in the' broad highway amongst tho busy crowd. 
They who seek them roust turn aside to quiet nooks and shady 
groves, and even there must not linger long, lest they be loft far 
behind in tho raee. 

In youth then wo are still on the ’vantago ground. There 
iq Still time to pause and think, to look down calmly, op tho 
surging masses below, to mark tho thousand crimes end follies 
that lure mop to their doom, to solect the course that loads 
to lasting fame, to choose a partner to choer and support in 
the toils and disappointments of the journoy, and soothe the 
pangs of bidding an eternal farewell tptbo “happy fields and 
pleasing shades’’ so truly “ beloved in vain,” Onap entered upon • 
Jhat boisterous struggle, there is no return. Te bear us through it 
well, there needs hut faith, and hope, anil charity! faith in God 
and in our follow mon, and hope beyond the gravo—-a mind 
stored with the loro of ages, and disciplined to arrango and 
preserve all it gathers; tho high principle that scorns sccmipg, 
and the acuteness to detoe.t, and tho courage to expose humbug. 
Some men have achieved wonders ore tho raee was well begun. 
1 ’itt was tho loader of, tho mightiest and ruojj, eloquent as rein- 
yago in the world at twenty-three, and Chattorton had achieved 
n lasting reputation iu the most difficult walk of literature while 
yet a hoy. Instances like these .might, of .course, be multiplied 
in syflicient numbers to fill a page—hut for what g*od .’ -Men uic 
not horn to be as good nr bettor than others, but to be as good 
as limy cun <tlwifulih /. Comparisons aro useful to shame the 
wicked into virtue, or the lacy into worij, and examples are often 
opportunely cited to cheer tho drooping courage of the strug¬ 
gling. All men, happily for mankind, cannot either he Title or 
Chattel-tons, but eveny one's conscience tells him truly whether 
ho i» fulfilling to tho best of his ability tho part assigned him by 
liis Maker. Youth is above all things tho season of preparation. 
Upon the way in which wo employ it depends out after success 
or failure, whether wn do nothing well, and live a life of 
galling mediocrity, or climb to tlio top of the ladder. Let us 
beware of the poetry and flowers, lovo and the musif and the 
danoe, and not drink loo deeply of the enchanted fountain. 
They are all good and useful at proper times, and in proper 
plates, hut 

“ Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is oar destined end or way ; 

But to net that each to morrow 
bind us farther Ulan to-day I" 

It is not the part of tlio artist to depict things as tltey ought to 
he, but as they are. Ilis mission is to take oaro of the beautiful, 
for tho useful takes care of itself, no (loos not therefore moralise 
with tho pencil, as we tie with the pen. Ho famishes forms that 
aro radiant with purity, beauty, and truth; it -is for others to 
reflect ujMin- them. There aro “ tonguojq, in trees; books in - 
running brocks; sermons in stories, and good in everything.” 
While we admire wo may learn ; nnd whilst we turn fondly 
towards the scenes "from youth, we may, aftcir & moment's pause, 
gaze forward more hopefully to ihe future. , Lei its not look 
mournfully into tho past; it comes not baekagain. The fhread 
of our lives has not yot been spun out; The three grtfosSstcini 
may still pursue their plodding task, and stay fop qfftfoe'a little 
longer that bids hope and core alike b» Mill/- hstgjitier Being 
than they has the future in his keeping { to U» be has ‘committed 
tlio present, to do with it as W# please. ' The jiast may be .lovely 
to look upon, like thq recoding sfiOro of his native land to the d«- 
parting exile ; and ‘-ho future may bo ploassnt todfeoUi «f r like 
the Eldorado to which he is hllteniQg : .tart if is thquresen't tally 
that we can use and enjoy. And while We dfb Vvse^TiSt us also 
be merry. Cheerfulness should l'e our normal state f Vo should 
ho ever more disposed to laugh than woop, and endeavourto keep 
intoct for ever the youth of the soiil,' 

Empires may puss’ away, 'and -generation after 
dust, but our inner bring slfoutd not pttrtahfo,w th*i ! deday and 
infirmities of tftr mortal body. It is a part ’'of.Slfe la Vhose 
right's thousand years are but as yesterday when- it is past, and 
at a watch in the night* f . ' ' J * 
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BUONAPARTE GOING ON BOARD TIIE BEELEROPilON. 


Wtw Rib incident illustrated in our engraving, may be said to 
Have opened the la»t scene in the most remarkable flrama which 
Ha#, e.vqr occurred in tho history of the world, Finding it impos¬ 
sible to ro-organi»o an effective army after the defeat at Waterloo, 
Napoleon summoned, the Council of State on tho morning after 
his arrival in Paris, to adviso upon the necessary measiness and - 
fpuad that fho general voice recommended his abdication. He 
said liftlo, and dissolved the council without announcing his 
decision. Ilia own words afterwards to Lae Casas, at St. Helena, 
furnish the best exposition 6f his feelings during the night which 
followed: “In that night of anguish and uncertainty J had to 
choose between two greitt courses; the one was to endeavour to 
aavo France by violence, and the other was to yield to the general 
impulse. Friend^ and enemies, the goad and evil disposed,, Sll 
were, .against mo, and I stood alone. T was on'the point of 
declaring myself permanently at the Tuiluries, with my ministers 
and councillors of state. 1 had thoughts of rallying round mo J 
the six thousand guards who were in Paris, augmenting them j 
with the best disposed portion of the national guard, who were 
very numerous, and iho federal- troops of tho faubourgs,—of i 
adjourning tho chambers of lcgf-dat-ure to Tours or Ph is, --re¬ 
organising liefoio the walls of Paris the wrecks of the army, aUd 
thus exerting my efforts singly, as a dictator, for the welfare of 
the country. * * * 1 hesitated long,—I weighed 

every argumtnt on both sides; and I nf length eomiudeiP that 
1 could not make hea l against the coalition without and the 
loyalists within. Abdication, therefore, was (he only step t 
could adopt.” Accordingly, on the following morning, the 23ml 
of June, 18lfi, this decision was runmuui .aled to tho ilmmliers, 
and on tho third day after Napoleon left Paris for blalrnaisnn. 
Tho rapid advance of the allied armies now compelled him to 
hasten the arrangements for his rontemplated escape to America ; 
and for this purposo he set out for Rochefort, wherts two frigates 
had been placed at his disposal by tire provisional government., 
fn the meantime, however, the news of hie abdication had 
reached,London, and tho whole western const of France was 
immediately blockaded by Pinglish entisers to pi event, hi i tweape. 
Tho harbour and roadstead of Rochefort were watched by the 


answered is but too well known, and forms one uf the darkest 
stains upon our nation's- glory. 

At daybreak, on tho 1-ith July, 1815, Napoleon embarked on 
biard tho French brig Kpervier (which U seen to the right of tbo 
“ llcllorophon''), accompanied by hiisuitc, When Captain Maitland 
saw the brig approach, ho sent his bargo to meet it, and bring tiff- 
emperor on b »ard. On its return, General Bertrand first ascended 
the ship’s side, Mid was followed by Napoleon, whom the" illus¬ 
tration shows stopping from tho barge to tho gangway. When 
ho readied the quarter-deck, he pulled off* his hat and said t# the 
commander, “ T am emu to throw myself on the protection of 
your prince and laws." The captain then led him into the cabin, 
which was given up to Jiis use, and afterwards, at his own re¬ 
quest, present ;d all the oflisors to him, and, ha went, round every 
part of the ship duriiig^the morning. Ah >u(, noon, on tho follow¬ 
ing day, the “ Utilleruffinii” g >t. under weigh, and made sail for 
England. The voyage was tcdiou>, end Napoleon spent much of 
lus time in realing. O.i tho 23rd J uly, the ship parsed Hshaut; 
the e-npirbr east many a uni.i ecltyiy look at the oast of France, 
bnt said nothing. At daybreak, on tho 21lh. they were off Dart¬ 
mouth. Bertrand went into tho cabin, ami informed Napoleon,- 
who came on (leek at linlf-pojl four in tho morning, and remained 
on the poop till the anchor was dropped in Xorlmy. An officer 
immediately came off with admiralty desp-itches, attietly forbid¬ 
ding any communication with tho shore; but no sooner was it 
kn iwn that Napoleon was onboard, than tlio “Bdlcr .plu/n' 1 was 
nirro'inded by a crowd of boats filled with people of all ranks 
eager to g lip a sight of the illustrious stranger. 

On the 'doth, the “ llcllerophon” was ordered round to Plymouth 
Siund. Upon its arrival there, two frigates took up anchoiago 
on ea Ji side, ami a strict watch was kept day and night. No 
shore boat Was permitted to approach within cable's length 
of the ships. - Nothing, however, deterred people of all ranks, 

' and of Inth sexes, from striving to got a view of Napoleon. 
They flocked to Plymouth from distant parts of England, and 
engaged heats el any price to take them within view of him. On 
civ- oue.a-ion, Captain Maitland says ho counted upwards of a 
thousand, each containing, on an average, eight individuals. As 


“ llcllerophon,” a aovenky-foufj commanded by Captain Maitland, the ropm t that ho was to ho treated us a prisoner boetuno con- 
tv ho had received orders to look out for and intercept tho ex- ! firmed, testimonies of respect and sympathy towards hint in- 
emperor, and, in ease of success, take him to England with all I creased. ■ When 1m appeared, thusmon uncovered their heads, and 
possible expedition. Louis XVII f. had re-entered l’aiis on the j frequently cheered him, and red carnations'were extensively worn, 
Sth, and the necessityd>f escape became every dqy nioro pressing. J as being one of Ms colours. On tho Hist, Sir uhath s It&nbury 
Accordingly on the 10th pf July, Savory and Las Casas, two of \ and Admiral Keith came on board to communicate to tho 
his former officers, who had*committed themselves to the fallen ; emperor the resolutions of the English government respecting 
fortunfes of their sovereign, wuro despatched to Captain Maitland, j him. Having heard the despatches, ho then, with great calra- 


under a flag of truce,’to imjuip whether he had any knowledge j ness *f m inner and. mildness 'of oattntoimnoo, declared that ho 
of the passports which the emperor expected to receive from the protested against the order* wlijcli had been read “ I am 
Britiah government, or whether it was its intention _to throw any j come,” he Baid, “voluntarily, to threw myself on tho hospitality 
impediment in tho *way of jins voyage to tho failed Slates. ! of your nation; I am not a prisoner of war, and, if 1 were, I 
Captain Maitland, repliud that ho had no knowledge of the pass- j have a right to he treated according to tho law of nations.*’ In 
ports, and that ho could not permit any ship of war to lea-jo the inferring to the gratuitous humiliation inflicted by tho English 

port of Rochefort, nor could bo suffer any neutral vessel, as they minisiry tif deciding that ho .should be treated merely-as a 

had proposed, to pass with a personage of such importance. The general officer, ho spoke with much feeling about tho insult 

euceoedlng days were passed by Napoleon in tho consideration of thus thrown upon a fallen foo: “I was emperor,” he said, 

various plan* Of escape. After .duly weighiog them all, none was “acknowledged by all tho powers in Europe, excepting Great, 
found practicable, and, a negotiation was agapt opened witff the Britain; and slio had acknowledged me as Chief Consul. lam 
commanded of tho “ Bellcrophon,” with a view to his goitfg to priners, or Consul, and ought to bo treated as such, if treated 
England and seeking an asylum there. Captain Maitland ifts with at all.” Shortly afterwards, he wrote a jecond letter to- 
not free from ambiguity : “If he* chooses to copie on board tbo tbo Princo Iterant, and drew up a* formal jirotest against ,his 
ship I command, I think, under tho orddhg I* am aoting with, proposed ■ banishment to St. Helena. No answer, however, 
I may venture to receive him,* and carry him to England,” was ever returned either to his letters or protests. Amongst 
Napoleon now finally made np his mind plaoe himself on board other plans devised in his favour, by his sympathisers on shore, 
the British ship, aud accordingly prepared for tarrying this tho following is worth repeating. A London newspaper, in 
intention into effect on tho following morning. At the same i ignorance of the law, suggested* that ho should bo got on shore 
time He despatched Gourgaud with o letter to the Prince ltegijit, ; by means of a Habeas Corpus (which doea’not extend its influence 
in Wbjah ha said, “I porno, liko Thomistocles, to^ throw myself I over prisoners of war). This! hint, though not acted on, sug- 
upoq fjtjej Hospitality of ,the British people. I put myself under 1 gestedtoan individual who was proseeffted for a libel upon u- 
tho pirate,otiojft of tfceJr laws, which I claim from your royal j naval officer, the idea of citing Napoleon, as a witness, to 
highness, as file most-powerful, the most constant, and the most i prove tbo state of the FVoneh navy, which he affirmed was neoes- 
generous of myenemiea.'* ■ Tho manner in which this appeal tips *»«ry* in his defence. A mod with a writ for this purpose, tho 
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party in question came to Plymouth to serve U on Admiral 
Kei$u rhoj more of a sailor than a lawyer, no sooner, heard 
that he was being sought with this object, than he hurriedly fled 
from his house at Plymouth, and got on board the “ Tennant,” 
lying in toe Sound, liis dreaded pursuer followed, and as he 
attempted to hoard toe ship on one side, toe admiral got out at 


to St. Helena; and tost ship made its appearance on thefife «t 
August, attended by two frigates. Napoleon received the inti- 
■nation without, further remonstrance, > and from this tone 
submitted with firmness to his fete. As be was filtsi 
only to take wito^ him a selection feom his awita»< ha etase 
counts Bertrand, MonthoUn, and general Goucgaad, to whom 



W- . 1 , 1 . . 

* nai’olt.on buonapaiitjs imbakiuko xm the bf.u.'Hbqj’bok. - % 

' , ... *■ ■* 
the other, 'and rowed off at full speed in his tVelye^osred barge, j ho was alWei^to add' ' Ttf^jftllldwinjg' day 

The man of law hotly pursued, and the alarmed admiral only ; was appointed ‘for toe embarkation in toe “ Northumberland.” 

: •?>.*(-' ! \ So«;after.te«kfe|irt i .-if 

••' '**• ** *•* 'tmnmtoeW- that' toe i‘‘Ifdito<mitoHBnV*iiitoftog sh«toliitoatoptoMW^ 

■to*Bag of Athnlrtl Coekbuni, wasajSpointed to- curry 1 MUtienLfoAinentod toegangwhywitoe to;to*nd.gfead^titop. 

' *%+■»: : , 4 ' 
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ThspartWg on bonrdthe “ NattffUmbcrUud" from thoee of hi* suite 
site wdre- tiot permitted to chare his exile wm painful in the 
extreme; Swrary ate A Lullemand wept like children. The ship 
sailed seen after, ahd about the 16th passed Gape la Hogue, when 
Napoleon to&k his last look at Franco. On the 16tL of October 
he Itfded uptm the dreary and miserable rook which'was hence¬ 
forth to be his priibb, “ and thus/’ says Scott, “theemperor of 
Franoe, nay, wellnigh of Europe, sunk into the rnoluse of St. 
Helena.'’ Here, to the ftirther and ineffaceable disgrace of Ibe 
Enghelggovenunent, he was subjected to vexatious and insulting 
restrictions as cruel as they were unnecessary, until death ended 
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his sufferingsauid his humiliation on the 3rd of May, 1821. In 
his will bo hod expressed n Wish that “his ashea should repose 
on the banka of the Seine, in the midst of the French people 
whom he had loved so well but for nearly twenty yean be lay 
buried in a spot near Longwood, the place of hie residence in the 
island. In 1840, however, bis last desire was fulfilled, and the 
church of the Invalidcs^now contains the ashes of 

-“ That wondrous man! * 

Whose daring spirit, with volcanic rage. 

Breathed (tame and ruin outlie affrighted world. 


I? ALLOON1NG. 



No tnodetn ditcotrefy in aeienos produced so great a actuation ■ as 
that of ballooning or aeroatedian, in the yew 1785; and yet then 
u not one which hit been so barren of useful result*,. Locomotion 


both by land and, water has made astonishing progress within the 
last century, but nothing hap been achieved in air legation 
beyond a little greater security, and the power, of ascending or 
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descending nt pleasure. The Voyagoris perfectly aMhe mercy of made the first''balloon. They wfirs* paper makeis,'*u4i*4; fin* 
the enfreats of air ns to tho direction bo shall take, and must trust conceived the idea of filling a large paper envelojfe tfci(^ihy8*clga«l-. 
to chance for leaching a safe landing-place ; —so that the present gas, which, as doubtless most of our readers know, is boasklerfbly. 

^ position of ueronantUs may he compared to that of sen navigation lighter than atmospheric air. But they soon found that the 

when the first adventurous mortal committed himself to the hydrogen tore the paper, and this plan was therefore dbiwdaucd. 1 
treacherous deep in the hollowed trunk of a tree. This would It appears that they were under tho impressiun that'the clouds 
form a matter of surprise,, considering that the ablest scientific owed their buoyanay to the influence of elfetrioity, jsnd that 

men have given their attention to thu suhjret, in tlie hope of electricity diminished tho' weight of bodies to, which it was" 

turning ballooning to some praotical account, and making it applied. Thoy, therefore, determiodfl upon lighting a fire [Under 

fiferviocuhle to social prugr-ss and civilisation, did we not re* a balloon, not to rarefy the enclosed air, but to increase the 

member that the aeronaut bos to trust completely to the caprices elorti ioity of the vapour in tho interior. , They constructed; for 

• of one element. The seaman is cnnblril to make hvo subservient this puipose a balloon, having tho form of a spherical globe, , 

to hWwill by opposing their forces. The action of tlie wind upon thirty-three feet in diameter^and one hundred and ten in circum- 
bis sails is (outiulled and regulated by the action of the rudder on lorence, and capable of containing twenty-two thousand cubic 

the water. It is thisdilferenee which destroys all analogy between feet (French). It was made of canvas, with doubled pa'pbr, and' 

the two modes of nailing, and renders the rules and experiences of weighed rather more than five hundred poqpds. Under tho 

the one totally inapplicable to the other, and will, doubtless, for opening at tho bottom a fire of straw was lighted, which SOOft-j 

long enough leave aerostation, in tile handswif haivluuincd adrou- introduced twenty-two thousand, cubic feet of heated air, which 

turero, n means of amusement 'for crowds at. publio fdtes, was consequently much lighter than tho air around; for, as most 

From the ri mutest ogi s of antiquity men seemed to have enter- of our readers are doubtless aware, one of the properties of heat 

lained the desire to iinitatctho tiying of birds, and their ingenuity is to cause any body to which it is applied to expand, snd make •> 

was, therefore, for two thousand \ ears and moru taxed to produce it occupy a larger space than when cold. Thus a volume of air 

wings that'would elevate them in the air. To enumerate all tlui heated to the temperature of boiling water is 37400ths larger 

.ridiculous experiments that wore made with this view, would ho than when at the temperature of aero, and is almbat twice as large 
neither interesting nor instructive. It is a striking instance, when at 18.1° F. This then, had, of course, a great tendency to 

however, of the length of time that a simple tiuth may remain rise, and had no resistance to contend against except that made by 

before men’s eyes before it is laid hold of; and of the want of expo the weight of tho balloon ifcBolf. But as soon as it had become so 

iiment.il research amongst the ancients, that the pin sieul law upon light that its own 'weight joined to that of the covering was Jcfs 

which all ballooning must depend -that every time'that a body is than that of an equal volume of the external au', tho balloon, rtf 

plunged in a fluid heavier than itself it will float, was entirely couisc, ro.w; majestically, although Montgolfier had mistaken tho 

overlooked. Their whole attention was dim ted to the making of agency which lie employed. Tho success of this experiment 

strong wings, like those of buds, fin getting that, even if they had caused it to he repeated in various parts of the country; and in 

the immense muscular power noeefsiivy to work them, the buoy- October, 17t’.3, Ihlalre des Hosiers and the Marquis d’Arlande 

aney which biids possess by means of the immense number of ascended with greet inticpidily, in a basket attached to tho 

minute air uills diifuaed all over tlui body, would ho winning. balloon, to the. height of between three and four hundred feet. 

It is in virtue of tills law which wo have mentioned, that a The balloon, however, was fastened to the earth by ropes, 

cofk floats on the water, and that a er.nnon-ball floats in mercury, It appears that the brothers Montgolfier, did not attach any 
mid also that n cloud floats in the air, but with this dilferenee in extravagant or visionary ideas of importance to their invention, 

the last instance ;■ -the cloud doos not float on the surface, of the With the modesty and simplicity characteristic of men of science, 

atmosphere Jiut, at a height where a volume of air equal to itself tlie limits they arsigned to its usefulness were tho relief of a be- 

in size is also equal ip weight. I.iquids can he hut slightly sieged town by sending in provisions, the raising of wrecked 

compressed in hulk, but it is not so with air; for the atmosphere vessels, the reconnoitring of the position of an army or of vessels"' 

(.lose hi the surface of the earth, having to support all the weight at a great distance. It was applied to one of these^purposes by 

of Urn upper strata,'is much heavier than the air at any other the French at the battle of Fleurus, who prevented a surprise by 

put. That is to say, If you take n oubic foot of air eioso to She means of it. 

cuill’s surface, it will Weigh much moic Ilian a cubic foot taken Many other ascents were made, displaying a greater or less» 
at an elevation of 10,000 foot, because it is much denser. If, amount of hardihood, but great fears were still entertained that 

then, you set at liberty at. the surface of the earth a body lighter at some time or other the balloon ini£ht tako fire and precipitate 

than ao equal volume or bulk of air, it will rise rapidly. But as the unfortunate voyagers to tlie earth. This did occur in one 

ca ll successive rtraUim-of air becomes lighter and lighter’the instance, when two persons were kiMsd. Invention was therefore 

higher it gov*, it will at las^ reach a position in which the for sumo aims on the rack to discover some means of ascent that 

volume of air equal to itself in size v ill only equal it in weight would obviate the necessity of taking up iighte^ fuel. ■ M. Chakes 

alto, and there it will stop. Tlie whole theory of ballooning at last ftoueciv^j) the idea of makinj^he bsfllnon-of silk, and in- 

# rosts on this simple fact. * fluting jt with hydrogen ga«, a body five times lighter than air. An 

A Jesuit named I.ami, who lived in 1 (370, was tho first who* experiment made on this planon the'27th August, 1785, succeeded 

attempted to turn it to tny account. He proposed to raise a completely, and from that moment aerostatic ascents ioSt most of 

vessel by means of metal balls, strong enough, when exhausted, to the danger which had previously attached to "them; and though ' 

resist the pressure of the outward air, bur still thin enough, in the expense of a hydrogen balloon was much greater than a fire ' 

the same circumstances, to render them lighter than their bulk of one, it was more than countorbalanced.by the additional security 

air. It is now very well known that it would be impossible to, afforded to the aeroimut. Tho process of inflation is’Very simple, 

combine the two qualities of thinness and strength in the degree It oonSiata in putting a quantity of iron filiiigs,' find fifijphurieanid 
necessary for stud), a purpose; but this was not the obstacle which dilirted in water, in hermotieally^ealed vessel*. ’ The Vwter theh, 

* curvrsuut.nl Waiilf 4rv ilia rrri/u) Aslliu*** tniifrl Viilt ST\fttilnr anil osSir imiVu.iltiit.ils’ 1.U/.Id. il-l ..(4. > ' 


■■ suggested itself to the good father's mind, but another and very 
(liferent one, certainly not mpre ridkmlotts than those which 
many brainless, hut well-meaning people at tho present day 
.-’ntfbmpt to throw in tho way of scientific progress. Ile liad no 
doubt whatever, that so far as phyrieal conditions were con¬ 
cerned, the experiment would be 'perfectly successful, but he fidt 
uwurftd that God would'novor allow an invention to succeed 
which might so readily be made use of to disturb civil govern¬ 
ment.! ' ‘ 

In 1782, however, two brothers named Montgolfier, manu¬ 
facturers ^.if Atvonay,* toVrn iu France. near fcyons; taking a 
hint from Lana, and the common experiment of soap bubbles, 


immediately begins to decompose; tbs axygoh which it giv.dl off 
combing with tlie fro*, and the hydrogen,is conducted Into; the 
balloendiy pipes, ' ' • -■ .''v - ' >• • 

Ascents wore now mad# in rapid sqpccsiion. Somefeok up 
wings and a luddor; others oars, but fomid Vtso. ' 

Every effort to direct theiy course was .tmavalittgi /'Sttfiifigi'tlm 
year* 17834 and i, the camber at ascents $trrt 0 

of Frin'ee was trqly astonishing, as 
. and the-opinion was generfiily folfltfjillirfii'* 1 

soma valuable resfiitoi la erne op twfi of the TbyagqaM^shsuncl : 
was crossed with great'rapidity. >H ■!, 

' Tho first balloon sent up in England was by TVoait ffamhffieajj.; 


Is 




* *> « 
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fr6m : 4w aground, London. • It web filled with hydrogen, descend in a, parachute of his own contrivance from a 'balloon 

in dfowwter; it was found forty-uight miles from .at an immense elevation. Tha maebino collapsgd,,>nd be mi 
I xmdon^jiW' SStwotth. In September, 1784, Yi.-eutu Lunardi precipitated to tbo earth somo thousandB of feet, when he’was 

aaeabdad, raocompwued by a cat, a dog. and a pigeon, and do- of course pitied up lifeless. Since then, no one has had the 

scendedja-ijafety at Slandon, near Ware. , Having acquired hardihood to follow his example. 

more oonfiden«,he made another aseont in June, 1785, in Three voyages have bean undertaken sineo the coiiwnence- 

cot*pany. yifhi Mad tunc Sage, ind Chevalier Biggin. After ment. of tho present century for scientific’ purposes. In 1801, 

iwnaainfagi some, hefilrs ill the air, they descended safoly somo MM. Gay-Llissao, and’Blot, ascended at Paris to a height of 
niilos beyond Harrow, having*gone over a spaco of nearly twenty 10,000 feet, provided with apparatus, and in the Bame year thd 
miles fc^twajhoiits. Lunardi tlien went up alone, and alighted former asoondod alone to a height o^ 23,000 feet. They inado 
again so.mo twoaty. miles farther on, and having stayed a short | some yaiy important observations upon atmospherio and meteor- 
time lit the house of n friend, and taking flight once more, ho ; illogical phenomena. In l80<>, Carlo Briosfihi,. tho astronomer- 
passed pyer Cheater, and landed nqgr Taporly Castle, having : royal at Naples, and Signor Andreani, endeavoured to realfc a 
travelled Upwards of two hundred miles in loar hours. Many I etil! greater elevation, lmt, tho balloon burnt in consequence of 
engravings of tbis assent were published at tho time, from one of tho great rarefaction of the air. Its remains proved, lipwrver, 
wliiuh ours is taken. sufiieient to save their lives. 

.,.^JThe invention or deseending by moans of parachutes followed Many attempts have been recently made to guido the halloon in 
closely upon that of ballooning itself, but has led to ro better its course, but not ouq lias proved anccoasful, and the public has 
results. Tho air, as every one knows, opposes considerable beard so imiuh of aerial nmeliines that eould never bo got to 

resistance to anybody moving with rapidity, and tho greater the leave the earth, of rudders that would not steer, and engines that 

rapidity the greater the resistance. Experiments lmvo shown, that would not work, that every one who purposes to turn ballooning 
if the rapidity with which tho body moves be. doubled, tho resist- to any practical good, is now looked upon as a viaipuary. In 
am* offered to its motion by the air is quadrupled; and if tho tho scorch for Sir John Franklin and bis gallant companions it 
spued be tripled theyesistanue liecoiucs nine times greater— or in is likely, however, to prove of essential service. Bir Edward 
scientific language, the resistance of the air increases a a the square Butcher's expedition has been furnished with a number of small 
of tho fapidity with which the body moves. Consequently, when balloons, to tie sent up charged with a number of slips of 

a body falls through tho uiv, the, ueoUorntinn of speed whiih it ■ printed paper, stating tho position of the squadron, and where 
rccoims at first gradually diminishes uniil it becomes uniform. , food may be found. These arc arranged in such a way. 
The resistance increases also in proportion to the extent of the ; that they become detached c« route, By tliu burning of a slow 
suriave presented by the body in motion, so tbut the gieater the i match, and are scattered over the country. Bet us hope that 
surface of a falling body*, tin: more slowly will it dome ml. they may be the means of bringing relief to worn-out voyagers 

Upon these principles parachutes are constructed in a form aud tedeem the falling fame of aeiostation. 
somewhat resembling mi umbrella. In 1784, somo experiments The silly exhibitions with which the public were disgusted 
wore made by M. I.enovriiand, a professor in I’m is, whii b seemed la it summer, by fools ascending on the backs of ponies and other 
to promise favourably, jnit in 1802 (ianicrm made the fimt , animals cannot be too strongly reprobated and condemned, 
serious trial of them, by*deseetiding 2o00 feet in tile presence of They servo no one purpose of instruction or legitimate amuse- 
a vast crowd at Paris. Alter cutting the mid which united the ment, while they feed the depraved tfletu for strong excitement, 
parachute to the balloon, the formei oscillated frightfully, but | which is one of tho worst features in the moral constitution of 
loudly >cached the earth without any accident. He repeated i the lower, classes at tho present day. It is evident that aciosta- 
IhiadTual in the. Mary-le-bouo Fields, near London (now Regent’s turn, as now practised, promotes no good, and places lives in 
Fmk), with tl\o same success, hut with no less danger. Mote \ unuuecsuuy danger, and Certainly should be placed Under more 
recently, ail unfortunate muff naiuud Cooking, attempted to j watchful supervision by the authorities. 

- • 

* MESSJ1S. ELKINUTOX, MASON, k (XVS ELECTItO-l'LATE WORKS, ; 

*' ' % * 

* <> ■NUWll.M.L-STllEKT, llinuiKOliaM. ' 

lr one striking feature of tie present time,,'is, that vast onto- : gaseous globules. Meanwhile, a continuous ourriSht of electricity 
blishraents for business spring up, like tho gigantic oaks whiih ; is passing from the zinc across tho water to tiro silver, and again 
fairy .talcs describe as having jtp'own in a night, another is not i from Alio silver, by metallic contact, to tho sine, 
less remaikablo, that many of them originate in the practical : Tho observation of this electric action led to tile uonstruction 

application of some principle which science has but recently of a battery, a familiar form of •fthiolr is a sorioB of nine anil 
developed; and of Both, tlmunnuufuetoiy now to be described copper plate! soldered together, and placed in a trough with 
alfords a deeply interesting exeiupliliiutipn. * intervening cells, which, when action is required, arc filled 

It is now regarded iri an established law, that, where ye? die- with proper acid or inline solutions. On this arrangement various 
mioal action occurs, there is a disturbance of^the elect: ie cquili- improvements wiyo made ; but in them all the electric power was 
brium, and, the. oansaqusnt dovelopmt nt of free cloolrhity. liable to fluctuation, while various causes induced such a falling 
Kleetrioity is also constantly elicited when ibffevent metals arc olf of its evolution a’s to render such batteries inconvenient or 
brought into contact with ajt intervening fluid. Thus, .a singular even useless, whoro continuous or regular action is required, 
sensation is produced by making a piece of jinc and a piiAo of 1 The most important modification of this instrument was there- 
coppto tneot over the liuiist tongue, when placed in, the nnmth ; \ for:., at tins period, tlm one devised iiy the late 1‘rofessur Daniel], 
and if two platoa of those metals are merely pressed together and ami which he ter me 1 a “ constant battery." 
suddqply separated, they afsurne opposite cleoUio states—the zinc in the use. of tbis battery a mostdmpurtant aud valuable *lis- 

being potsitke, and, tho soppor mydtive, tho frmoy acquiring mnn , eovory was tirade. One of the liquids employed was a sulutionctf 
than its natural quantity of electricity, and the latter suffering ; sulphate of copper, and na an electrical current passed tluough it, 
sotna jiunlfiutiuli.oi.it. ■ XJ^too, a plate ot pqru zijic is dipped into ; tho sulphate was decomposed; and tho copper, separated from the 
u gi'amo?'tssr/.^istte sulphuric acid.Titilo or no aptior. is observed, [ acid with whieli it had boon combined, was deposited in a very' 
nor. does a. ttfjpilttyig happen when a similar plate of silver is placed : fiuo metallic, state on the inner ssufii.ee of the vessel that contained 
in,the jnctaU be kept Apen from ; the liquid. It was afterwards found, ot» removing such a film of 
othpiti j <nfl|tih« »ily«f ; bp 1uoitgUt«.iuto ooutaet at enppor from tbevessel, that it, presented an btaot «mnter-type of 

liquid, the water is i!acornposed; it* , the, surface on which it had been cast, when separated from tho 
o*ygi^ ( cq^,itpdji Wth tW 4ip0 .to fowuoxidq of jtine; .which is j aqiil by electrical action. , 

dissolVeihyt'ha aeti; arid its hydrogen passes over‘to the »Ur.. i Tho discovery was speedily turned to account by various per- 
fiiec„of $&} ''tfUpffy’’ yffiarc, it ooUsots, and ultimatidy e»fgpea j n k aone; and if eur reoder^wade no «xperim«nts of.,th« Wnd—of 
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THE lELUStRATBD EXHIBITOR, 


thickness is obtained; and in this way articles might Sven he 
made Solid, 1 ' To such perfection lias the process been brought, 
that not only arc silrSr waistcoat-buttons and exquisite pieces of 
bijouterie produced, but a statue of bronze, ns large as that of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde-park Comer, could ho made of any 
thickness merely by electrical deposits.' Even flowers and butter¬ 
flies may be posted with gold and silver. ' . ' % 

The general impression may for a mon^ntbe alluded to, that, 
as in the cue of electro-plated r - nd», hronce forms only a 
covering to another substance, while, in fact, the figures arc 
'hollow, and the entire substance employed is unalloyed bronze. 

, To, produce an electro-deposited figure, the modal of it is formed, 
and from this a mould of fine (day or plaster is taken, the 
interior of the mould being thus an exact counterpart of the 
exterior .of the model. On this being placed rh a trough Con¬ 
taining a .solution of copper, the mould is rendered conducting, 
and the metal, gradually deposited inside the mould, becomes, 
in its turn, an exact counterpart of the original model. It will 
be understood from this brief description, that from the metal 
not shrinking in cooling, A in Ordinary instances of easting, 
beauties and faults must alike he copied. The product in bronze 
is, in fact, an exact reproduction of the artist's conception, 
unalloyed by any mechanical imperfection almost necessarily 
attendant on the old process. 

To resume our description of the manufacture of electro-plate: 
(he articles subjected to the electro process having been Washed 
and dried, now only want the finishing pelieh. Waiters, and 
othor products of a similar kind, have therefore their flat surfaces 


placed oh an anvil of glossy brightness, and are unscrupulously 
subjected to the violent action of a heavy hammer'With'an 
unimpeachably smooth face/ The affect is to bring "the stiver 
into more close communication with its foundation of white 
motal, and to show, the soundness of the previous work, aS any 
flaw in it would now instantly appear. 86 entire is- the union,' 
that on any article bring struck with the fingers, it rings like 
silver, and will even sustain a red heat Without 1 injuty. 'Edr 
those who object to electro-plated goods, from an appvelrettsioa 
that the surface is liable to peeFoff, such testa, ft might be 
supposed, would be perfectly satisfactory, "• ' 

Articles after having been duly hammered are takhn to the 
burniahing -room. Here are assembled from forty to fifty women, 
who, with small steel tools and a little water tufceep them Trim* 
becoming hot, givo a beautiful polish to numerous articles. On 
n-(reference to the second "page of illustrations, an engraving 
of this process will be observed. On the table appear a number 
of tools and of finished articles. After a little colouring With 
rouge, to give what is brought into this department a -deep lus¬ 
trous appearance, they are completed, and ready to be plsoed <ih 
the show-room, or to be despatched to their final destination. 
At the bottom of the page just referred to, may be observed 
. the teapot whose history has been sketched, which, after having 
been engraved, was plated and hdmished, and 'then had ivory 
placed in the handle to prevent tile fair fingers by which it 
will hereafter he used, from suffering the slightest discomfoit. 
It, therefore, appears now in all ita charms, to attract the atten¬ 
tion and to justify the choice of an early purchaser. 


THE Flit.—Nu. II. 


S promised, we resume and 
conclude our brief sketch 
of the principal species of 
the fir tree — 

Tile I'mux CtwatIrHni* f or 
American mid Newfound¬ 
land spruce-fir, is a native 
of Canada, Pcmisjlvania, 
and other parts of North 
America. Itincludcstliree 
varieties, the white New¬ 
foundland spruce, the red 
spmee, and the black 
spruce. These, however, 
differ so little, that one 
j description may answer for- 
all. Tho average height 
attained by all three fit 
about one hundred feet. 
They are of upright growth, 
and their leaves, like those 
ot tiro Norway spruce-fir^ 
are green, mid garnish the 
branches in the ssjno beautiful manner as do those of that 
speoies, only that they are narrower, shorter, and stand closer. 
The greatest differonoe between the three varieties is observable 
in the colour of their cones, Those 
of thanrhite are of a very light brown; 
those of the red of a nut-brown or ■ 
reddish appearance; and those of the 
black spruce of a dark ci 5 'blackish hue/ 
It is from these differences of colour 
that the threefold division of thespeeie* .. 
has arisen. The cones of atlt three are 
terminal, ovate, and comely-longer 
( tban the leaves, which 
inch in length. The antin 
tate beaked; and the common - 
twice ae long as the braCtea*. The 
tree flowers in May. 

Tho fimu bxlmmea, or hemlock-fir, 



which is a native of Yugiuia and Canada, is .classed by some 
botanists under the species iAn - which we have previously 
described. This tree possesses as little beauty as any of the {1% 




, wf/ • ,w ,#?•. 

tribe, though its comparative scarciy va l h| 1j <j fl ,1 ! 

of slow growth, and' has but .few branches.; thiiggj,. 
long and slender, spread abroad without eitl *- ‘ ■ 

The’ 1‘inue atrofata, at 
North American white pine, a 

called also the Weymohth: of jafl 

pine, from its haring been . 

first introduced into Europe 
from America % k*d. 

•Weymouth, iaatftit,»l|^g 
, tree of. great beauty. They 
trunk is oovewdysr*'**-'^''''- 
darkSgi eeit and very s 
- bark,. whiohlj‘-,4ioj^ 

• old trees becomes. 

M scaly. tijfhk Jeivifigf&a 

! ’-Va/' 


mU^'giowinf ottt 
tfheatb. In the foreatji at 
North. America these trees 
frequently Attain a height 
of two hundred feet. Their 





cones, which lira aoft ,&A. spaagy.are somewhat cylindrical in 
ihap^ and about six. inches in length; they are covered with 
convex *hM-s4 .pointed Kalaa, aascon in fig. 3, 

, Xbe f*»«4 <*rrf(i,,OT swamp pine, is a tall, 
evergreen tony and a native-of the swamps , 
of Virginia and Canada. There are several 
speeiea of it, differing slightly front each 
other; but they present no features of 
peculiar interest to the botanist. ■ 

The m JVmu aedris, ranked by Toumefort 
and some other botanists under the species 
iarix, is that popularly known by us ts the 
cedar of Leianoii, and caUed*by the ancients 
ctdrtts magfia, and sometimes tho Phoenician 
or Syrian cedar, Iron^ the country where it 
grows in the gr|atest perfection. This 
magnificent tree is a coniforous evergreen, 
of the larger sort, bearing reddish ovate 
, cones, covered, as seen in the engraving 
(fig. Id, with smooth olose scales; the 
leaves are small, narrow, and thickly set 
upon the stocks of the branches. The red' 
dish colour and strong aromatic smell of 
the timber of txM h trees bos sometimes ltd 
to the wood of the cajou tree being mis¬ 
taken for that of the cedar. To an unprac¬ 
tised eye the difference is, ut first, not 
easily observable. The most remarkable 
characteristic of cedar-wood is its groat 
duration, arising from tho extremely hitter 
taste, to which it owfs its entire freedom 
from the attacks of worms. For this 
reason tho ancients used cedar tablets to 
write on, especially for things of import¬ 
ance as appears from the expression of 
^PcTsius— ft ffdra ditjtia IvntUis. This Litter 
juice was extracted for the pm pose nl 
smearing books and writings, to preservo 


them from decay. "Wa are told by- Pliny thatit was by this 
means that Numa’s books were preserved enljr* da the year 
535. It was of the wood of this tree that, aa the reader kttrws, 
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Solomon’s Temple and Falaco were 
constructed. Cortes is said ta have 
built- a palace at Mexico, in which, 
as wo are informed by HcrVera, were 
Severn thousand beams of cellar, most 
of them being ope hundred and 
twenty feet long, and twelve feet 1 in 
circumference. The tnalptnasl in 
the galley of King Demetrius was a 
single cedar trco. I,o lirun assures 
us that the two largest which be 
saw on Mount Lebanon measured, 
respectively, fifty-seven and forty- 
seven palms in circumference. In 
the Temple of Apollo at Utica there 
were some cedar trees said to be 
nearjy two thousand years old. Tho 
wood of this tree is of so very dry 
a nature that it will not endure to 
lie fastened with nails, from whioh 
it shrinks; it is usually secured 
with pins made of itself. .When 
growing, its braneiiei' i^rMd out 
horigqntaUy, drooping ttfgjjpp^lheir 
ends with their own weigh. r Jt is 
remarkable ,'jttut,' os frir’aa'h^M^t 
been discovered, the 
bo found at.a native In r 1 **™ 
oj the world- bnt Mount, 
in Syria., Seeds and {riant 
were obtained, from 
raised in, England iri-4J 
teenth century. 

i Tho most ren .. _ 

of this species, in pMMmrugo, i 
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London, arc tho«e in the Cholse# Botanic Garden, now in a 
m of rov'd, decay. Till lately there -wo* another fine old 
epeflimon at Hammersmith, in the garden of a hmiao which 
was formerly occupied by Bishop Attorbury, the well-known 
diocesan of Rochester, in the reign of . George I. At Enfield 
there jtt another very old cedar, by, some supposed of a 


Pig. id, 1 '/•••«' 



greater ago than those at Chelsea. This treo has been a 
favourite subject of frequent allusion with both ancient and 
modern poets. In speaking of tho forests of Caucasus, Virgil 
Says of it, in his second “Georgio - 

• 

“ Heaven their various plants for use designs; , 

For houses cedars, and for shipping, pines.” 


Fig- ?. 



Lucan spooks of it as tho brood ing-jdace of tho eagle; and 
Horace hope* tbit his versos may be as lasting as its wodd. 


A long list of allusions to it by our own poets might bo given; 
Thomson's beautiful picture VrHl be sufficient:—>, • ;* '■•*•••* 

--« On some fair brow . *■; • ” : 

lest us behold, by breeajr summers cooled, 

Broad o’4r our heads the verdant qydar'wave-*’ v *,>'• 

Tlie common, or white, larch, which old botanists ranked 
under larix, is a tall and very graceful tree, with short, blunt, 
deciduous loaves of a bright green colour. It flowers in March 
and April, before the leaves fully expand, and it thon presents a 
very elegant appoaraiice. Its couos, as shown by the engraving 
(fig. li), arc ovate oblong, with the margin of their scales 
reflated and jagged. It is a native o’f tho Alps, Italy, Germany, 
and Siberia; and has been long cultivated vury extensively and 
with great profit in this country. Tactical allusions tp the 
lip;!; are vei y rare in the works of the Greek and Roman poct„. 
Ovid is supposed to refer to it in tho following linos;—■ 

“ The m’w-iTimle trees in tears of amber run, 

Whicli liardeu into value by the sun.” 

The artist has given a'very accurate drawing of this*hand¬ 
some tree in our illustration (tig. 4). 

Fig. 6 is a sefctiimul representation of a common mountain 
fir, in which the knurled character of the kjaqehes and tho 
dicoping foliage is well represented; fig. 7 shovs the sharp, 
jicodlo-Hke form, of its leaves on the stem. 

Besides these principal species of the fir tree, there are a few 
others which might safely ho grouped under some one of those 
which we havo described. Hofno botanists have classed their; as 
separate species, but they possess few features of euflieienlly 
peculiar interest to justify the distinction. 1’erhaps tho most 
distinct of these minor varieties is that called the dieturf- 
Jir, of which our engraving (fig. 5) sufficiently illustrates the 
peculiarities. It is u Inn,', stunted tree, of no beauty, with 
ovate pointed-cones, of whiiii, when ripe, tire margin of the 
si ales is greatly refluxed. It is a native of tiro Carpathian* 
mountains. „ 


THE TRAGEDY OF STANTON 1IAHUOURT. 

0j<The south side of tho church ofi.Stanton Ilarrourl is a monu¬ 
ment'on which is inscribed :— 

Near this place Ha 

The bodies cf John H civet and Rahau Ukf.w, ' 

An industrious young mifn 
And Virlunns maiden of this Parish 
CbNTrucTKt' in ji^nnrAOi;; 

Who tiring with many others at Harvest work, 

Were both in ono instant killed by lightning’ 

On the last d$ of July, 

1718. 

Think not by rigorous Judgment seised 
• t A pair so faithful cotStl expire, 

, Victims so pure heaVu saw well pleased, 

, * And snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live well and fear no sudden fate 
When God calls virtue 1 -to the grave, 

Alike ’t>« justice soon or into, 

Meroy alike to kill or says. 

1 Virtu-gnnmoved can hear the call, 

. < And face the flesh that meltt the ball, 

Tim story of this unfortunate pair created much interest at the 
time of their decease, and, the following account-of it waa written 
by G*y (the poet) a‘W days after the melancholy crust, “ Jobs 
Ilewet wasn woll-sct man of about flve-and-twenty. Sarah Drew 
might be called rather comely than be«*iliful, and Was about the 
same age. They had pawed through tho various labour df the 
year,together with the greatest satisfastion.; if ah« milked, it 
was fcis morning and evening cate to bring thooows to her hand : 
it was'but last fair that he bought her a present of green Vilk for 
her straw hat, and the posy on her silver ring wasofhia Choosing. 
It was that very morning that ho had obt'amod the consent of 
her parents, and it waa but rill the next week that Giby wore to 
wait to be happy. Perhaps in tho intorvaTof their work they 
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were now talking of the wedding clothes, and John was suiting 
several sorts of poppies and fidW flowers to her completion, to 
obuse her'O knot for the Wedding-day. While they were thus 
busied (it was on the last of July, between two and,three in the 
afternoon) the clouds grew black, and Buchan storm of lightning 
"and thunder ensued, that all the -labourers’ made the best of their 
Way to what shelter tho treoe and hedges afforded. Sarah was 
frighted and fall down in a swoon on a heap of barley. John, 
Who never separated from her, sat down by hor, side, having 
rakedjugether two or throe hoaps of the barley to secure hor 
from tho-storm. Immediately there wan heard so loud a track 
as if heaven had split asur^or; every one was now solicitous for 
the safety-of his neighbour, and culled to one another throughout 
the field; no answer being returned to those who called to our 
lovers, they slept in.tho plaee whore they lay; they perceived the 
Parley all in a atjmkc, anil then spied this faithful pair. Jfhn 
with one arm about Sarah’s neck, and tho other held over her as 
to screen her from I ho lightning. They wero struts dead, aud 
stiffened in this tender posture. Sarah’s left eyebrow was 
singd^ and there appeared a block spot on her breast; her lover 
was all over black, but not the least signs of life wen- found in 
either. Attended by Ujtir melancholy companions, they were 
conveyed, to the town, and the next day wero interred in Stanton 
Jfarcourt ehurfh-ynnl. Mr'himl Hareourt, at Mi. Pope's and 
my request, has cause! a stone to ho placed over them, upon 
condition that we furnished the epitaph, which is as follows 
‘ When Kasiern lovers feet! the fitn’ral tire, 

(pi tho same idle the faithful pair expire. 

Here pitying lleav’n that virtue mutual found, 

Alul hlusU".^ both that it might neither wound ; 

Hearts so sincere tli‘ Almighty saw well pleased, 

1 ■ V Kcuthila own lightning and the victims seized.- 

Hot my Lord is apprehensive that the count,!y people will not 
understand this, and Mr. Pope says ho will make one with 
something of scripture in it, and with as little of poetry as 
Hopkins and Stornhuld.” 

Tho epitaph engraven on their monument la that written by 
1’opo, and to which Gay alludes above. 

The “Celadon and Amelia" of Thomson was probably sug¬ 
gested by this catastrophe; but the poet lln$ mado the tragedy 
more touching by the psespesof one of the lovers 

s "-—-Yonnfi Celadon 

And his Amelia were a matchless pair; 

*With espial virtue form’d, and equal grace, 

The same, distinguish'd by their sex alone: 

Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn, 

Audios the radiaqpe of the risen day*. 

They loved: but stroll tbeir guileless possion was, 

As la, the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence, and nnrSissemfiling truth— 

' I’wao friendship heightened by tbe mutual wish, 

TIP enchanting hop*, mid sympathetic glow 
Ream'd from the mutual eya. Devilling aff 
To love, each wasfo eaeli a doaror tclfp * 

Supremely happy In the awaken’d power * 

. .. Of giving joy. Alone, omld tho shndea, 

' Still in harmonious intercourse they lived 
Tho rural day, and talk'd tho flowing heart, 

Or sigh’d, and lodk’d unutterable things. , 

So pass'd their life, a clear united stream, • 

By care unruffled ■, till, in evil hour, _ a 

- , ’ ■"jlie tempest nought them on the tender walk, 

. Heedless bow Air, and where Its maac^atray'd, 

4 ‘ M'bll?, with each other blest, omtffl o love 
, 4 ’ Still bade eternal iKden smile around. 

;r ,l^Mffltug instantiate, her boso* heaved > 

.’■ -Unwonted sighs, and stealing oft a look 
v. Of the; big gloom on Celadon, her eye 
’ twetting her disordered cheek, a 

P « Iuvaln assuring and oonftdonoo , eg. 

lit Heaven, repress'd her fear; it grew, and shook 
' Her franft near dissolution. He percclvod 

-b Th’ unequal conflict, and as angels look 

’,On dying ssints, his eyes compassion shed, * 

■With Jove illumin'd high,, • Fear not,' ho said, 


• Sweet innocence I thoy stranger to nee 
And inwsid storm! Ha, who yon skies involves js. 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee* - h 

With kind regard. O'er tbeo the secret shaft , 

That wastes at midnight, or th’ imdreaded hour 
Of noon, flics harmless i and that Very voice. 

Which thunders terror thro’ tho guilty heart - • , 

With longues of sernplts, whispers pence to thine. 

’Tls safety to te near tliee sure, oml thus 

To olasp perfection ! ’ From hie void embrace, • * 

Mysterious Heaven ! that mogtent, to the ground, 

A blackened corse, was struck the beauteous maid; 
llut who oan paint the lover, as he stood 
l’ibrced by severe amazement, hating life. 

Speechless, and fix’d In all the death of woe ! 

So. faint resemblance t on the marble tomb, 

Tho Mcll-dissemhlotl mourner stooping stands, 

For ever silent, and for ever sad." 


the' blossoming season. 

Hint gardens and fields arc now decorated with the beauties of 
Spring, and tire country presents the most delightful aspect. Tho 
eternal word of tho Creator, pronounoed when ho fornmd the 
wo Id, has produced all these effects; his all-creating hand has 
again renovated the cartli, and, in-a measure, created it anew for 
tho pleasure and happiness of his creatures. It is God alone who 
calls for the Spring, and orders it to appear. Approach, 0 mun, 
nnd try what thy wisdom and power can execute ! Court, thou 
make one tree to blossom, or one leaf to germinate > Const thou 
call from the oatth tho smallest blade of grants, or order the tulip 
to rise in all its splendour ? Contemplate these flowers; examines 
them witli attention. Can they bo more perfect, can their eolouis 
be more beautifully blended, or their forms more elegantly pro¬ 
portioned ? Can tho pencil of tho painter equal the warmth of 
the blossoming peach, or instate the richness of a cherry-tree in 
bloom ? So far from imitating, no one can conceivo all tiro 
beauties of renovated nature; and if there were no other proo/s 
of tiro power and wisdom of God on the earth, the flowers of spring 
would sufficiently display them, livery treotbat blossoms, every 
plant, overy flower, manifests a portion of that wisdom and bene¬ 
ficence so abundantly diffused through the earth. There is on 
infinite diversity among the blossoms of trees; though all beau¬ 
tiful, they differ in degree, one surpassing another ; hut there are- 
nqpe which do not possess some beauty peculiar to themselves. 
Some have flow-ers of a pure white, others have kt,real-s of red, and 
shndes, and add to beauty and clogknco the most exquisite fra¬ 
grance. But oil those multiplied varieties do dot affect tlrtir 
fecundity. 

from the consideration of these circumstances we may receive 
profit and inatruotion. We may reflect that, though we are not 
favoured with tho same -advantages that some possess, we should 
be neither discouraged nor afHicltid. Tho privation of some auci ■ 
dental benefits can in no degree injure our well-being. Though 
• wo may not bo quite so rich, so powerful, or so handsome as some 
are, those are Rifling things in the estimation of the virtuous and 
tho wiso; for without them we can be equally happy, equally ' 
useful to our foltow-oraatures, and equally pleasing to God. True 
boauty consists in tho works of pioty and the fruits of^-irtuc.* The 
blossoms of a fruit-boaring tree please more than the splendour of 
.the. tulip, or the richness of the auricula; because from tho ono 
wo expect, when tho blossoms are. over, to receive fruit; while 
tho others please for a moment, aud are seen no more. Let us 
not then prefer the more lustre and charms of externa! beauty ; 
tho rosy tints of health, the elogatioe of form, and tho freshness 
of youth ore fleeting, and soon fade; they alone cannot seeuro 
present peace, nor dura bio hagplnees. Those bluisoms only which 
profuse fruit worthy of God, and useful-to mankind, deserve our 
regard, and merit our approbation/ As the beauties of the blos¬ 
soming trees hastily perish, so will tho youth, now in the spring 
of life, fluttering in tho gaiety of thein charms. Let those, then, 
who are in the morn of life, and in tho vigour of health, prepare, 
by study end application, to produce in the evening oftbeir days, 
when divested of all oxftrnal charms, the abundant fruits of pioty, 
of virtue, and of knowledge. 
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THE LIT.TLE FARMER. 


C6tr« thy scenes and employ mtnU' have on irresistible charm for 
everybody. Not that wo pan point out exactly what it ie in the 
old ivy-grown wall, or the thatched roof, .nr the busy farmyard, 
of noisy bam-dooT fowl, that iutorests us, nor ran we Bay that 
wars is what may be culled positive hlMjjl# ill the round face of 
the girl in our engraving, or the disobAwed attire of the chubby 
urclfiftl at her side. But there is truth and life and reality in 
every one of them, enough almost to prove, ufter all, that an 
eclogue is the poem which adheres closest to nature, and is, at 
the same time, the most complete, because with force it unites 
simplicity, and with simplicity, grace. Us descriptions and 
sentiments are always true, because rustic life is nearly always 
the sumo, now as when Tityrus and Melihieus gossiped two 
thousand years ago under the shade of the wide-spreading beech. 


and hope. Men ‘who are condemned-to live 4a the keunteef 
manufacturing and commercial industry, 1 rash to tho>&dds 
whenever leisure allows them, and gaze with rapkureupaa load- 
scapes, oven when transferred to canvas.- •••*«■. > 1 '« ■ 

The scene before us. is a simple one, In# most obaraeteristie, 
and well supports the artist’s fame for truth and ingenuity! Philip 
James do Loutherboiog was bom at Stvasburg 1**1740. Hi* 
father was principal painter to the Prince of Hanaudatauladt, 
but intended to enter his son in the engineer department of the 
army, while his wife was anxious to being him. up for the Lutheran 
ministry. Ho however received a liberal education at the college 
of Strasburg; and us ho manifested a great inclination for painting, 
his parents sent him to Paris to study under the celebrated Caijo 
Vbitdoo. Hu made such progress that he was elected a member of 
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’ 'in towns men*hardly understand their real _ 
for which they are working. They are like 

* » 1 w ¥ ■ t ."•p’lvv A*; •» 

from one point to another, and know not the endlCa¬ 
they are brought together; nor is it necessary that they 
ild. Their occupations are purely conventional; they do'their 
j ofthe work, but they do not*see the xesults. , Their labour 
floit sight ef in the complications of tire great social machine. 
Not sjdjin the country. There, nothing is obscure. The means 
are etqg^eyod, and the results appear in due season. Rustic life 
affords plainer evidences* than any other that man is fulfilling 
: the mission assigned him by t Piovideuos., It is in it that he 
truly exercises dominion ev’er.thp WHf and its 6n}gtdrji% and 
makes both work together* for his good. Agriculture bps been 
tho cradle of modem society, and to this day it is its mainstay 


a‘ait,W&.v*n av pates. , 

i :,"£*■ -AiSidpm^f Painting, though it was one of their rules 

that no, one ,4boul<y>e admitted who had not reached Tub thirtieth 
ypar. .He then travelled in Italy, Germany,'And Bwitseihnd, 
and painted a great number of pieces, not,.^nly Undsoapesl*!ut 
battles, sea pieces,' and pdftrjtita. In i771 he came fo RogWi, 
and was employod by Garrick in the decoration of lhrWy Lessee 
Theatre. In 1782 he invented a new sort of eshibitioa, whieh 
ho rilled Eidophusikou, a series oPmoving jintii|i| jnnpetliliig 
like a panorama*; put the underteEng w**^no#era«usceu- ‘ 
ful., In. the same year he was tdegjp# « member ofttheftsyal- 
Academy. He painted the *W*im 

the possession of her Majesty, tho hlstoi'y of l^r4 Hpg%mtA 
some other pieces of a similar^paturo. He died at Ohitwiok in 

1812 ' ' ' ■&, 
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SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


Oes readers may rcimember that in the sketch of the life of 
Benjamin West, with which we some weeks ago presented them, 
we mentioned as one of the moat interesting circumstances in hia 
singularly auecessful career, tho love of art which he displayed 
when he had. scarcely emerged from infancy. Most biographers 
tell, it is true, of tho early fondness of their lioroos for j 
the pursiflts in which they afterwards distinguished them- ! 


* 

acknowledged, at all events, that experience justifies us in assert¬ 
ing, that most of those who have excelled in. the imitative art* at 
least, have in early life given strong and unmistakeable indications 
of their destiny. Amongst the hundreds of groat nameS whom 
wo might eito in support of our position, David Wilkie stands 
pre-eminent. Before he could road he could draw, bofore hp 
could spell ho could paint. 

• 
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MCA.WN HY OSWALD MUlUMkr 1KOK A i'AINH.NO IN THE NATIONAI. fiAi-LElu. ENOKAVijj li\ u, I,INTON. 


selves. Napoleon was a military leader at Brionno, and Ferguson 
was fired with enthusiasm for science when tending a farnjpr’s 
shoSp upon a mountain pasture. How much of great men’s 
> success is to be asoijbed to®oircu#stanoes which began their 
operation only wh(» youthful fire had begun to polo, and how 
much to impulses or tastos which grow up and flourished in their 
boyhood, it is not our present purpose to inquire. It must be 


Ho" was bom in a quiet Scottish manso, in the parish of Quits, 
in Fifoshirc, on the banks of the Hdsnwater, on*the With of. 
November, 178d. He was the third sou of David : "Willde, 
minister of tho parish, and 'Isabella lister, his third wife. Ho 
was sent when seven years of age to a school in the neighbour¬ 
hood, hut so great was his indolence, or so deficient tho teachel, 
that he learned nothing! When in his twelfth year he was 
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removed to the grammar school of Kettle, of which Dr. Stone- 
ham, now Pislioi* of Tot onto, was master; hut here, also, to his 
father's groat chagviD, his progross was no hotter. Neither 
threats nor entreaties could win His attention to anything hut 
drawing. So after a fruitless trial of eighteen months he was 
again jremovod. The elder Wilkie was now in a state of great 
perplexity. It was evident that his son was henl on being a 
painter; hut, independently of a strongalnsli of good ohl Scotch 
•contempt for everything that savoured of vanity, or mere decora¬ 
tion of house or person, the good minister did not see how his 
sou was ever to earn hu/broad by painting. The truth is, that 
the votaries either of literature or afl, in the last, century, wcio 
hut too frequently obliged to worship at the shrine of then- 
goddess with empty stomachs and thicndharc emit-'.. The muss 
of the people read lint, little; hooks, as well a"i pictures, depended 
for sale and success upon the whims and caprice of people in 
“high life,” and many a broken hcaif and life of hUsled hopes 
have attested how wretehed and rotten that ,lependei.ee is. If 
an author could not move the sympathies of some member of (lie 
bam month by u whining pycephalitis!* drub alien, he died in 
silence in his garret, and loft himself fertile admiration of the 
win hi three generations afterwards. 1’ietuie buying was also 
necessarily restricted to the opulent and refined. Taste in 
matters of art was in a great meuMne innfimil to the Ittmlc 
nnhhtse, and they were not always very iltsciimiuatiug nr xoiy 
lavish in their favours to her followers. There v, a.i not then, us 
now, abirge and wealthy and highly educated middle class, as distin¬ 
guished for its encouragement of thubountiful as for its devotion to 
the useful, making up for its want of long descent by the practice 
of the highest and most graceful x irtues of private life, and the 
iiiefii and faithful discharge of public duties. Those were the 
'.,iys xvhon to xerite or to point was to live in Grub street, and 
lo live in Grub street xxas to have about ram meal in two days, 
and wonder that the world xvos so good as to let the wretched 
a thur or artist have even that. 

No xvondcr, then, that Wilkie’s father trembled for bis son's 
future career when lie -saw him devoting himself to painting. 
No wonder flint ho used all his influence to induce him to adopt 
some loss precarious calling. No xvondcr that, his old grand* 
hither, a “oannio” old covenanter, bid him follow the church as 
the surest means of earning an easy and respectable livelihood. 
But it has often been said that it is from our mothers vre inherit 
mu chivalry, our devotion to truth, to faith, to honour; our 
recklessness to mmscquuutios ip pursuit of duty, the high and 
lofty gallantry which overlooks the danger und the toil, am^sevs 
only the light in the distance. It bus often, too, been said that 
xi omen's courage rises when men begin to shrink and waver. 
We see pruoft of its truth every day. Hero is another. Wilkie’s 
mother encouraged him to follow his inclination, ami won a 
reluctant eonjeqt from his father. He xvai then sunt in I Jtl'J to 
the Trustee, \cadomy iu Eliuburgh for the Encouragement of 
Munuf.itturea, with some siftuimon draxvings, and a Utter of 
introduction from the Earl of I.evcn to life. Thompson, the 
secretary. The drawings wcri not considered sati‘.faultily, mid 
it xviu only at the earnest request of the Eurl of laivi-n thill bo 
tens admitted, lie now made wonderful progress. Exerything 
he attempted ho executed with the greatest precision and faith- 
f i tines* to leading principles. He. ritqvv®4 h unset f a keen ‘bsevver 
of nature •and gave early indications of the after oxorllfipeo of 
Ilia tableaux tie genre. He was a constant frequenter of scenes 
likely to furnish subjects for paintings uf tins suit - trysts, fairs, 
.and market-places. In that species of drawing, Wo are told, in 
which taste am? knowledge, are combined, he w«t far behind 
many in the same class who had not a tithe of lili talent) blit 
though behind in skill, he surpassed all his companions in com¬ 
prehending the character of whatever he xvns act to draw. He 
wan always onc> of the first lo enter the academy when opened in 
the morning, and invariahly mu- of tho last to depart; and his 
intense apjmeation during tho hours of study drew upon him the 
ridicule of the other students, xvho frequently pelted him xvith 
small pills of bread. SYUon the drawing hours were over he 
returned to his lodgings, and there laboured during tho remainder 
.of the day to carry out what he had begun iu tho forenoon, by 
sitting before a looking glass and copying his own face and hands, * 


an! thus endeavouring to blond his impressions drawn from tho 
antique xyith those derivod from a diligent study ol’ nature. Ho 
had already begun to perceive the importance of the action of tho 
hands in telling a story ; and whenever lio was umihlu to obtain a 
model xehiith pleased him, he invariahly Introduced his own. 
in his picture of*the “Blind Fiddler," xvhich is now }h tljio 
National Gallery, the hands of every one of the figures are drawn 
from his own, and also the expretsion of the heads. The girl 
leaning on the back of the ohair is said to bo very liko xvhftt 
he was at the time. 

Iu 1801 ho won tlie ten guinea prize which had bed* offered 
for the b.-i-t painting of “Oullirto in the Bath of Diana.” . At tho 
»4i'- of his clients after liis death tliis wiih sold for £-18 6s. In 
the n.uno yiar he mndo his first sketch of the “Village l’oli- 
limans." He also about this time pointed a “ Scene £a*m Mac¬ 
beth," xvheie tlie murderers sent by Macbeth to the house of 
Macduff me. y v, ills hia xvife and child. The expression of tho 
boy who boldly ansxveis ilieir questions xvas so excellent, that 
Mr. Graham, the tourbev of the aiademy, immediately on seeing 
i', predicted (hat ho xx-i.iriiI one day arrive H eminence from his 
f.troie.': (!' lineulioji of mil tire. Ill 1801, in his nineteenth year, 
lie left the academy and returned homo. ’While there he painted 
“ 1‘iliess.ie Fair," in xi liii ii ho inserted one hundred and forty 
I'oitieite of riihtii • uf tho neighbourhood, H ost of whom l.e 
tkekieid in < him U for want of abettor opportunity. For this 
lie only received £'io from Kinnear, a Seotih laird. 

He eoriimemed pm trait painting at live guineas ahead, 
li. appeals that he go^ a good deal of jir.iit.iee m this way, but 
iiiuii- of lm wofli- are icmavUiihlu fur any great i .vellciiee. ITt* 
flui.-hed a picture ealliil the “ Milage lieemil,” und took it xi it.ii 
li .in to Hondo.i xvheii J - went, i l was expo, id in a windoxv in 
t'Jmiing-orop.', andxvas soon sold for six pounds, tlie price marked 
upon it. Hjieu anjviug in London he took lodgings at 8, Nurlou- 
s'reit, and ireijieihol.ly ohtaineii udmibsion ;ih a student in tlie 
.Royul Academy, lie does not. oppi-ur to have been veiy much 
struck upon uiicring with the prnPv-iemy or good sense of his 
fellows. He remarked in a letter to a friend in Scotland, that 
ho found them to know agouti deal of lie* emit of eriricisni, and 
very seldom disposed to regard anything ns nieiiturums.xxinch is 
not, ut bust, two hundred years old. Noun after iiis ruining to 
t. i-.vii lie was fortunate enough to secure the jiatioiiage of 
Stoihlurt, thu enlobi'aleil piauofoft* makyr, xihn xvaa married to a 
Wilkie, and ever afterwards proved his fast friend. lie sal for 
liis jmrtiait, anil tuxlered two picfures l'roiu him, and introduced 
him lii the Earl of Mansfield, who commissioned him to paint a 
picture from liis sketch of the “Village (Vlitioians,” taken from 
Uio “ Ale eaup commentators" iu the ballad of “ Will and Jennie," 
by Mueiioill. AVillfie doimuided titfren guineas as the price of 
his work, but tlie earl told him to consult his friends about it. 
The picture was when finished cj^iibited at the Royal Academy, 
and excited such general admiration that ho determined upon 
raising the price to thirty guineas. Lord Mansfield remonstrated, 
but tlm artist reminded film of hiasdrice, nntFsaid that lie was now 
acting upon S. Two other persons hud otiered him £100 for it. 

The sketch which lie had draxvn xvliile in thu Academy at 
Ediufiurgll excited a sensation amongst tho students, and called 
foitli Gin warm cmuiiiendatioiis of Graham, His teacher; but it 
diflVrrd materially from the painting in many rosjfcets. It xvus a 
envious circumstance, as mentioned by Mr. Burnet, that although 
the flupils were at teat tiino engaged in the study of the xvorks of 
Weutall, Morland, Julius Ibbotson, &e,, muny of the thuraetors 
iq° "Wilkie's sketch are token from individuals fr equently, to ho 
wet xvith wound Edinburgh. IIo was constantly dodging tho 
peasantry, watching their attitudes and incidents fn their doily 
lift-. He sometimes xvonf out with some of liis companions about 
dusk, aud looked in through tin- windoxx-s of the cottages to seo 
how tlie inmates groupecl themselves around tho fire, and in what 
xvay they were engaged. 

jlc now gave up all idea of returning to Scotland, and deter¬ 
mined upon remaining in London, as commissions ennui pouring 
m upon him in pleusing jiiofuaioh, lie ^oon after painted thu 
“ Blind Fiddler ” for Sir George Beaumont,* Of this .picture we 
present our readers with an engraving; and xye have already 
rcpiarkcd upon the peculiarity -that tho hands of nil the figures 
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in it are taken from his ‘own. Sir George lent him a very lino 
specimen of Teniers, which he kept before him the whole time 
he was engaged on the work, that he might aoijniu: the sharpness 
of touch which distinguishes the French master. A great number 
of other picture* followed in rapid succession, “ AflVcil in the 
Neatherd's Cottage," for Mr. Davidson; “The third Flayers,” 
for the Duke of Gloucester; nud “ The Rent-day," fertile Earl of 
Mmgravo i “The Sick Lady,” “The Jew’s Harp,” &e, The 
“Village Festival" was painted for Mr. Angorstein, for eight 
hundred guinea*. in ISO!) he was elected an associate of the 
Jioyal Academy, and a member in 1811. His own health was 
now beginning to decline rapidly from tbo closeness of bis appli¬ 
cation. He therefore determined upon paying a visit to Scotland, 
where ho remained front August until October. Upon lii* return 
to town die took apartments in Kensington. In May, 1812, be 
opened an exhibition of his pictures, twenty-nine in number, i|i 
Full-mall. The undertaking extended bis reputation, but paused 
him a loss of £11-1. Hi* father died in December. And he then 
invited liis mother and sister to come and live with him in 
London, in a house which lie took in Kensington, In 1818 he 
painted 11 IlUndnian’s Ilutf 1 ’ for the Prince Regent. For the 
“ Fetter of Introduction" and the “Refusal,” both smatl pictures, 
painted during this year, he received two hundred and fitly and 
t'nve hundred guiheas respectively. 

lie returned bis income for the income tax in 1818 at .fioOO per 
annum, making the necessary reduction for his bouse. 

In 1814, during the short interval of prtire, be went with bis 
trend Mr, Hayden to Paris, for the purpose of studying the works 
of Urn great musters contained in (be gallery of the l.yivrn, lie 
juid parlieulat; attention to the Dutch and Flemish Selim,1, and 
staled that be was pmftruliirly struck with the works of Ostade 
and Terlmrg. Upon his return bis style became somewhat, altered, 
cod was evidently founded upon that of the models width he had 
b"t')i examining. In the “ Mind Fiddler,” the “Rent Day,” 
“The i.utter of Introduction,’’ and “The Chelsea Pensioners," 
linor are evident, traces of the preibdon and sharpness of Teniers 
end Metzu. In 1814 and 181 o ho pointed “Distraining for 
R "it,” “ Tbo Pedlar,” and the “ Rabbit on the Walt.” The 
fii-t of these was purchased by tbo British Institution for COO 
pitmens. Ill 181(1 be paid a visit to Holland, with Reinbnsh tbo 
enciityer. In 1817 hr went to Kuitland, where be printed S.r 
W Scott anti bis family., A fit# "liis return to London the autho¬ 
rities at Cupar presented him with rim freedom of the burgh. * In 
l!ii J veal' be Otiimn need his great work, the “ Chelsea Perish men," 
for the Data) of Wellington, for which )to received 1,200 guineas. 
I! ii considered Willu< f * masterpiece, and the ijsl of his realty 
great pioturos. It represents a group of. Chelsea penshmurs 
leading the Ha&ct'e of tire Rattle of Waterloo, which hatl just 
been brought them by one of the Manpiis of Anglesea’u htneeis. 
A abort time previously ho h^l painted “The Reading of the 
Will” for the Into King of Havana, for which ho roooived 
£447 10s. At His Majesty’s death it was purchased by bis 
MicocsBor for 12,000 ttorius, o.*£1,000 sterling. 

In 1824lin lost bis mother and one of bis brothers* ami his own 
bralt.lt was beginning to decline so rapidly that lio determined 
upon making a lengthened tour on the continent,’ Passing through 
Fiance and Switzerland, he reached Italy, where he remained 
eight months engaged in. the study of tiro great masters. In 
writing from Home lie glv^s the result of his observations, in a 
sentent* which ought long ago to have put. ay end to the unfit of 
criticism. "From Giotto," says he, “to Michael Angelo, exfires. 
oi"U mid sentiment seem the first thing thought of, while these 
who followed seem to have allowed teehniealiiie* to get the better 
of them, simplicity giving way to intricacy; they s-eia to have 
painted more for the artist and connoisseur than foi the untutored 
apprehensions of ordinary jnen.” . t 

Upon liis leaving Italy hr travelled.into Germany, and visited 
Dresden, Toplitx, Carlsbad, lh ague, and Vienna. At the last- 
mentioned place ho had the very questionable honour of ditjpg 
with Prince Mclternieh. Upon his return to Rome, i.ho Scotch 
* intuits residing there entertained him at diunor, tire Marquis of 
llamiitoe presiding! Hia health now began to rroovir, and ho 
forthwith roeommrnced his labours. He finished three pictures, 
and then set out on his way Inane, * He crossed the Moritlq of 


Franco and entered Spain, arriving at. Madrid in 1827. sWhilo 
hero he painted tbo “ Spanish Council uf War,” and Hit “ Drl’eneo 
of Saragossa.” In the Miramar he left Spain arid arrived ill FSris 
in June, 1828, and the same lnoutiiretui.ieil to England. To tho 
Exhibition of 182!) be sent, i ight pictures, four Italian and three 
Spanish, and a portrait of General Ilellie. The three Spanish 
and two of the Italian wire purchased bv George IV. These 
pictures indicated n totul*altei:ition in his style, and there painted 
in Italy dilKvod very maleiially from those painted in Spain.* 
Tlie former possess mriili greater ser^tity of composition than 
the others, but all have gieat breadth of colour and largeness ol‘ 
composition. In the earlier part of hU career, while he made 
tire Flemish and Dutch painter* hi* model*, most of tbo figures 
ate too smell for tho Intel ion, a* In tho ease of tho “Blind 
Fiddler” and “Blindmou’e fluff;” but In hi* later work*, after 
bis visit to Italy they fill up the canvas, its In the cartoons of 
Raphael. lie appear* to have endeavoured to combine in his 
own picture* the enfRjosit uf Cnrregin with the strength and 
serenity of Raphael. While at. Madrid he paid most attention 
to tho works of Vt Inti]uex and Murillo. Tbo ditforeneo between 
his stylo before leuvingEngland forth' 1 continent is dearly shown 
ill III* “ Entry of George the Fourth into tho Falaoc of Holymod." 
Tliis picture had boon begun before ho left home, arid wa* finisher 
after bis return, and no one would imagine from looking at it thu' 
ono artist bail drum the whole. Tho first part, lus all the mirmte- 
riesa of finish and detail of tho Dutch school, while the lattir is 
painted in the full (lowing style of the Spanish artist*. Titian 
and(lorrrgio were bis great authorities for colouring. In a letter 
to one of hi* friend* in England lie speak* of himself ra having 
Acquired “a bolder and more effective style,” and that tho result 
was “rapidity.” 

In 1830, after tho death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, he was 
appointed I’ointer in Ordinary to Hi* Majesty, and was aloe a 
candidate for tho presidentship of the Royal Academy. He had, 
however, only one vote in his favour, tho successful candidate 
being Sir M. A. Shee. In 1881 be sent to the exhibition por¬ 
trait* uf Lnly Lyndlmrst and Lord Millville* and in 1832 be 
exhibited'one of tbs mo»t celebrated of bis pictures, “John Knox 
pleaching the Reformation in St. Andrews,” painted for Sir 
Kobert Feel for 1,2oi) guinea*. This is thoroughly in tho Hpanb.h 
style, ami ha* been ably engraved by Mr. Dqo. After this lie 
painted a number of portraits ; amongst other * those of the Duke 
of Wellington and ((linen Adelaide. Hut hi* next great work 
was his “ Columbus,” which raprodi nteil the great voyager 
liulmkitting bis chart to thu Spanish autboritirs. It i* tho most 
highly coloured of all bin work*. Next name th’cr “ Fiep-o’-day 
Roy,” painted after « visit to Ireland; “Napoleon and thu-Pope 
in eenference at Fontainebleau.” In 18.JP ho wiuTknighted by 
William IV.; and in 1837 appeared Ids “ Mary (literal of Scot* 
(•Kciipvig from I.ordi Levon (4a*tle," “ The Empress Josephine and 
the For*inin teller,” and “The Fetter’s Saturday Night.” In 
1838 he painted “ The hitmen'* Filet Council," and a portrait of 
O'Connell; amt in 1830 “81r David Baird discovering the body 
of Tippeo Saib after tho storming of Sevingapalatn.” This was 
pttTohasod by Lady Baird for 1,(500 guinea*, and ia ounxldoreil tbo 
greatest nf Wllkju’s lii*toiieul works, In 1840 he exhibited 
eight picture*, the most remarkable of which wa* “ Benvenuto 
Cellini presenting a silver vase of bis own workmanship to I’opo 
l’aul in.” 

Id the autumn of tbo same year he *ot out on a tour to the 
east, with Mr, Woodburn. He went by Holland and the Rhine 
to the lentil of Germany, and thonec to Cimstqntinnpla by tho. 
Danube. Al Coualantinople bo was engaged to paint a portrait 
of ilie young sultan. Ih* own description of the aittiug may not 
prove uninteresting to our reader*. “12tlr December.— Ih-uvo 
with Mr. 1’iumi to the winter palace of tbe sultan; wet*; received 
inside the gate in a room where we bad pipe* ; offer waiting for 
some time, were conducted through a beautiful garden to tiro 
palace, changed shoe*, and were tishereihup a sfiurcaao to a most 
splendid and comfortable room, llero 1 put out tbo colour*,, 
easel, and placed chaira; igid having the window* all but one 
darkened, stated that all was right. After a time his Imperial 
Majesty the sultan arrived ; bis style was simple and gentlemanly,* 

* and. bis reception of mo*very gracious. Da taking hj* «eqt bp 
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addressed to me a few words, which Mr. I’isani interpreted to he 
that ho whs tubal happy id the request of s distinguished artist 
from Jin'land to sit for his portrait, considering doing so Blight 
show his consideration for the queen of Great Britain, who was 
so powerful an idly of Turkey. I bowed. Then being told by 
his majesty to be settled, 1 began the head. He came and looked 
at it sevcrul times. T understood he remarked 1 was making it 
Joo little; then asked if it was to he standing. I assured him 
Bo, hut sitting cm the throne us sultan receiving people presented. 

fi 


j what a sight!" says he, “the splendid walled city of Jerusalem. 
This struck Bio as unlike all other cities; it recalled the imagina¬ 
tions of Nicolas Poussin—a city not for every day, not for the 
| present, bqj. for all time." On the 17th of April they left 
Jerusalem for Jaffa, aud arrived at Alexandria on the 22nd. Here 
j Sir David complained of illness, and stated that he had not heon 
enjoying good health for threo months previously. He however 
commenced a portrait of Mehomet Ali, whieh the latter wished 
to keep himself, and sat for two hours and a half the first sitting. 



t:ik n.viuiix on twk wau. laovi a vaintjnc by hiu' h. wilkik. 


At another limp he said, might not the uniform with the epaulettes 1 
bo seen. But I urged that for this picture the cloak of the sultan 
would he better, and that the hands and sword would be seen, j 
This seemed to please *him, and 1 went on; and I think he , 
thought it like and pleasing.'*' 

In January Wilkie anti his friend left Constantinople, going by ! 
■jvay of Smyrna and Beyrout. to Jerusalem. On ascending an i 
eminence on the road from Jaffa, the first sight of the Holy City J 
burst upon them, Wilkie was in raptures .—“ We saw, and*oh, ; 


On the 21st of Muy hj tmbarked on hoard the Oriental for 
England, On the 26th It'S arrived off Malta, where he impu¬ 
dently eat a largo quantity of fruit and iced lemonade, and on the 
firs' „f Juno whilst off Gibraltar, he died, and on -the same 
evening his body was committed to the deep, the burial service 
being road over him by the Bev. James Vaughan, Hector' of 
Wroxull. Aud there he sleeps 

---“ A ealw aud peaceful sleep 

With the wild waves dashing o’er him." 
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II must for ever he a subject of regret that the mortal remains 
of one of the purest and most potent spirits that England ever 
anrsod could not have been restored to the bosom of their mother 
earth. But the country which his genius glorified can never 
forget him. At a meeting of his friends, at which Sir Robert 
Feel presided in August, 1841, a subscription was commenced to 
raises monument to his memory, and Mr. Joseph was commis¬ 
sioned to execute a statue to be erected in the inner hall of the 
National Gallery, the scone of so many of his triumphs; The 
sale o&his effects, among which were many unfinished works, 
realised raapy thousand pounds. An unfinished sketch of “ The 
School”,wa* sold for £7S0.. 

' ‘ > u., t ’ ' 


Sir David Wilkie was tall, of sandy complexion, and hud sharp 
! eyes. His manners were mild and gentlemanly. silo retained 
through life an ardent attachment to his native land, and thtmgh 
professedly belonging to no party in politics, lie displayed the 
; exaggerated respect for mere wealth and station which charne- 
j tcrises many parvenus, when not possessed of great strength of 
mind. There might have bean considerable change in his style 
! had lie lived to return from the East; but what he has achieved 
i is more than sufficient to place him in the first place amongst the 
, artists of the present age; and there is every probability that 
lapse of time will only increase men’s respect for his genius, and 
their admiration of his works. » 



thu liT.iMi lrnoi.nii. vrom • A tainting ry sir n. wii.it.ia. 


, v s ... # •* pcnyssTic economy in Bombay. 

1 ' . ' « » 

Tultwhy in.Which oitr Anglo-Indian friends contrive to pass •nishod with every modern luxury," he was fain to acknowledge 

their life* te ajirte of a burgjpg sun and Other disagreeables in-, (. that ho formed^ loo hasty a decision. However, wo bad better 
oidfjfeijgitoi tWijijiwloHm'ftfo^ias been pleasantly told in a volume { let the author speak for himself.— 

lately 'i^tii^ialted^.'^ititied “I/ife hi Bombay." As soon as tWi “A large sorcon of red silk divided this apartment tVoin a 

writ**;iti}y4ij ! «t.ij|e,i»liui5 which, with the country round, forms j spacious dining-room; and the completeness of the remainder of 
one'if the threejpresidBhclei of British Jndjp, ho was doofhed to : the hfcuso boie ample testimony that neither comfort nor appear- 
be disappointed, With, his blind filled with English notions of [ "once is neglected by the Anglo-Indians in the internal arronge- 
his. imagination .excited by the tgles ho»hnd j mnnts of their domiciles, however slightly thfl£ may consider the 
hoaramt shipboard, of the taagniffotmee of' Indian houses in an external. . . 

Indian climate, it is easy to concoivc hjp amazement when bo “ An ontir* suite of apartments is appropriated to the Use of 
stepped from his carriage into the doorway of a “ long onc-storiod each individual, consisting of a bed-room, dressing-room, and 
building with an over-hanging thatched roof, and looking for all j bath-room; and one or all of these usually open upon the 
the world like a oomfortable cow-house!” In speechless dismay ! verandah which surrounds the hoe so, atul wMcli is considered 
he listened to his companions’ assuranco that this was actually indispensable in the construction of even the poorest abode; not 
his destination and future home. But, however much ho might only as affording protection from the intolerable glare of tho sun 

have felt disappointed at the Bight of tlio exterior of the-building, during tho day, but as presenting an agreeable family resort, 

his spirits were revi^id when he came to make acquaintance with ' when the refreshing evening breeze,tempts every ono'tg .wi¬ 
the inside. The srimilatity to the coiv-houso was only outside ; j change tho heat and lights of the drawing-room for a didijjhtftil 
and when he made hi* way into a “largo ami elegant drawing- I rmnwtt in the open sir. „ 1 . 

room, supported upon pillars of faultless proportions, and < fur-* ^ .“Here, too, conversation flows on more unrestrainedly than 
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bChouth the Maze of the numerous lamps,'midered nfoossary by 
the extensive dimensions of .a Bombay room ; anil wo have often 
remhrked the influence of this witching hour in imparting non- 
fidenuo to tiio timid and unsealing the lips of tho taciturn- But 
iu effect upon imo individual of our acquaintance was partieu- 
larty arinspicuuus, and upon more than one occasion it has been 
otir privilege to listen in amazement to tho outpourings of a 
superior, though usually considered, reserved mind; as with 
fnpiU eloquence he boro all before him, and Hindu Ilia almost 
entranced audience forgej that this was tho man they had 
hitherto shunned for bis apparently uncunquiruble silence! 

“ k must, however be premised, that tho above description of 
a Bombay house refers distinctively to the bungalow, or one- 
storied building, cud is not to be considered us a criterion of the 
general t aspect of English residences, which are usually lofty 
and stalely-looking mansions, With faqftdes adorned with epneiouB 
porticos supported on pillars of sufficient width to admit two 
carriages abreast, thus insuring to the ^iceupants a sheltered 
mode of ingress and egress, equally essential during the heat ol 
the fair season and the damp uf the monsoon. 

“ The. internal .arrangement of this description of house is 
much tho same as in England; the ground-floor containing tho * 
dining and breakfast rooms, library, it 0 , and oiten one or two 
suites of apartments' appropriated as guest's chambers, and 
which ore seldom lihtenanteil for a single day, in a place where 
hospitality is decidedly a leading characteristic. 

“ The staircases arc generally wide and handsome, conducting 
to the reception and family rooms; and riot unfrequently, a 
charming withdrawing-room is found wfithe flat top of the porch 
by surrounding it with a balustrade, which also serves ns a sup¬ 
port to a light veranda-like roof. 

Though tho houses in Bombay are built with all dUe i'OgBtd to 
comfort, and are admirably adapted to tho climate, great care 
being always taken to insure a free admission of air into every 
compartment; yet, some time must elapse before the stranger can 
divest himself of the idea that bo is always in public ; and vainly 
he sighs for the unassailable retirement which the announcement 
of “going to one’s own room" always secures at home. Tho 
cause ofthia apfni cut publicity is evident. To promote ft thorough 
irculation of air, the number of doors and windowsris necessarily 
great; and as even the partition walls are generally constructed of 
Venetians, movoablo to the slightest touch, it “can he easily under¬ 
paid that' tho first impression produced upon the mind of a 
i wurri arrive, as he enters an 1 Italian bedroom, is, that he is to 
he the occupant of a magnified ldrdi age*. » 

“ Tho daily usd of the bath can scarcely he classed as a luxury; 
it becomes an absolute necessary, not only of cleanliness, hut of 
heallh, in a clims*e where heat and moisture alternately pre¬ 
dominates; and perspiration Is consequently so profuse as to 
require frequent ablutions to maintain an unimpeded action to 
the pores of the skin. But here are none of the meehnnieal 
contrivances for abridging laboffr, such as the poorest bath-room 
m England would possess and even our sturdy housemaids at 
homo would shudder to hear that the large tubs are actually 
tilled by band! the warm water being conveyed in chatties ( 01 * 
earthen vessels), which never contain more ll^iUi from ouo to 
two gallons ! It is, therefore, the entire business of one man to 
preside over this branch of household work, and indeed where 
the members of a family' are numerous, a second becomes often 
necessary. This gentleman Is termed the bbeesty, or panco 
walla, and ho is always to be seen accompanied by a bullock 
laden with skins, # vorttainiog the supply of cold water which is 
obtained from some neighhousing tank. „ 

“Although the number of servants considered indispensable to 
a moderately-constituted %>mbay establishment is not nearly so 
great as in Calcutta or M uAras, it is considerably larger than 
people of corresponding means would ever dream of maintaining 
in England, whore, not only the terrors of taxation, but tho alarm¬ 
ing appetites of tho inmatss of a servants’ hall, offer a formidable 
impediment to any superfluity, of male domestics. Here, wo 
neither provide bed nor board; for the ■former a.pieco of matting j 
thrown upon tho ground amply suffices, and upon this the most - j 
respectable servant, contyxtodly .stretches himself, swathed like 4ft I 
, ffigyplian mummy, from head to foot; in h wliito doth during the J 


warm weather, or in a cotnhlee (coarse'blanket) wheh tho' add 
season makes its appearance. The variety of religion* and castes 
amongst Our domestics, is the surest guarantee to us of Security 
from the annoyances of providing food. Neither Hindoos, Mus¬ 
sulmans, nor Darsaes, would dare to partake of a morsel in the 
society, or even sight of each other; and so strictly is thi* sepa¬ 
ration enforced by tlieir' respective priests, that it is Imperative 
even the cooking of their meals should be performed by people of 
their own community'. 

“Tims it is that our cooks are invariably BottUguesoy wHO, 
being Christians, are not troubled with swuples regarding tho 
preparation, or, indeed, appropriation,of their master’s repast’s) 
and though ostensibly providing their own meat and drink, 
contrivo to live luxuriously and gratuitously on the abundant 
remnants of an Indian table. These Inch »ofl«tt attain to great 
oJOellmee ip their profession; a ekilful artlsio is sure bf com¬ 
manding a good place and high wages; arid thus both their 
cupidity and ambition (ire oxercieeil to produce dishes, which the 
most refined epicures fresh froth t he rtrimm of Paris and London 
need not despise. These people generally belong In the Por¬ 
tuguese settlement of Goa, whence they migrate in considerable 
’numbers to Bombay, always unaccompanied by tHeir wives ami 
children, for whoso provision they cheerfully doom themselves to 
voluntary exile, until tho realisation of a suSleient sum will 
enable them to indulge in a six-months’ visit, to their family ami 
friends at home. The" dimes, or household tailors, are also 
generally of this class ; as, from thoir greater approximation in 
dress and habits to ourselves, it is naturally easier for them to 
enter into all the mysteries of fashion and fit, than it eoubl 
possibly bo to the Hindoo* or Mussulmans. * 

"There is, however, « superior class of Portuguese in Bombay, 
wlm occupy with ability' tho posts of l’mvocs, or clerks, in the 
public nr trios cautile offices, and are of course considered ns aristo¬ 
crats among their own people. But with few exceptions, tin sc 
men, Wbosi; forefathers were once the lordly po-seasorB of the soil, 
are in a position of absolute smitiidc in the present day ; and 
their consequent deterioration, both in a moral and physical point 
of view, is melancholy to contemplate. 

" Their habits nre proverbially intemperate, whilst, strange to 
say, cither from the effects of climate, exclusive intermarriage 
among themselves, Or habitual intemperance, the complexion 
of the 1 nd»-Portuguese is now conspi mtnwly,darker than that 
of the aboriginal natives of Asia. , 

“ But all this time, wo have proceeded no farther in the forma¬ 
tion of our establishment than the Bbeesty, cook, and Dunce 
department; and lest we should be tempted to another digression, 
We Will hasten at oqeo tti enumerate the several functionaries 
considered indispensable to the eorreolP'arrangement of a miiinmi 
Urn wontSe in Bombay. 

“And first in rank, and in payy comes tho butlor, or house 
stoward, as he would be more properly denominated; whose busi¬ 
ness consists in a general superintendence of tie other domestics, 
in purchasing articles for househotd consumption, and cheating 
his master to tho extent of his ability. 

“ IuJ-his latter qualification, indeed, few are deficient, their 
talents for appropriation being usually a* capacious, a* thoir 
insatiability is rapacious. 

“ Then follow the table sorvants, either two, three, or four in 
number, acooi ding to tho size and oireumstauees of tho family, 
and partially corresponding to our English footmen in their 
duties *of attendance at table, eleaidng plate, Ac. To those are 
subiffdinate, the. Musaul, or lamp-lighter, tho Aamauls, whose 
duty it is to keep tho house and furniture in cleanliness and 
order, and a linbajfiyor Cook, with Ms mate, answering to orir 
kitchen-maid at homo. Then in the stable department (here 
must bo a coachman to ovory carriage, and a Gota-walla, or 
groom fur every horse, and, according to tho extent of. Bid 
garden, from one to six Malloys, or gardeners. 

11 Ipe have not yet touched upon the female department; though 
forming ihe most, important and influential branch of the data-’ 
hlishmcut. The Ayah is of course exclusively appropriated to the 
service of the " Madam Sahib,’’ and, When treated, with Mildness 
( and consideration, generally become* faithfully attached to her 
mistress, and quite devoted in her love for tho children, of 
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logne. Those bars also their separate attendants, either in the j 
form of an Amah, or wet nurse, an Ayah or a child’s boy, os the j 
men-servants who wait upon the children are designated, let their ! 
age be over so venerable. 

“ We must, suhjoin to this already long catalogue* the Dhobeo, i 
or washerman, with lufl assistants; and I'oons ad libitum, whoso ! 
laborious duties consist in sitting all day under the porch to ro- j 
oeive, and hand in, the cards of Visitors, notes, messages, &e. 
Altogether, the number of servants in a handsomely conducted , 
English house, generally amounts to between twenty and thirty; j 


-i—-- ... w . .. .. . _ 

and of these, the greater part, with their families, reside within 
the boundaries of their master's estate. , • 

" The expense of such an establishment, though not so ?grcat 
as a qimilar one in England would be, is still considerable ( cer¬ 
tainly it can never bo calculated under £200, and more frequently 
it amounts to £300, or even £400 per annum. But here,.at least, 
the oxpenso ends ; as wo are spared the enormous outlay and end¬ 
less discomfort, entailed upon the English housekeeper, by the 
necessity of attending to tlin provision and accommodation 8f 
their never-satisfied dependants.” 


> 
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CARLSBAD. 'WATERING PLACE IN BOHEMIA. 



Pu*omn a town Jpilt around a caldron of boiling water; fgul 
you will have some idea of Culsbad. In the midst of tho great 
masses of.grnuito which are scattered over the surface of tho sur¬ 
rounding country, tho valley of Toplis seems to be a great fissure, 
as the protuberances and indentations on each side correspond 
exac tly. This was doubtless caused by some great volcanic erup¬ 
tion in former times, as there arc evident traces of its action upon 
every side. Tho lowor part of the fissure appears to be filled with 
enormous roclcstif granite, piled 
one upon tho other in tho wildest 
i onfuiioii, and leaving interstijes 
between them so largo as to u- 
scueblc immense caverns. Tiie 
meadows in the valley never 
all this scene of disorder like 
local carpets; the vfaters rush 
d nvn into the void, and ns tine 
abyss doubtless extends to the 
tic ir.ity of the regions of eter¬ 
nal beat, they are then) tvarmed, 
electrified, charged with carbonic 
acid, and various mineral sub- ' 
ri-im-es, and are then sent up 
again to the surface to cure inva¬ 
lids. But on. its arrival tho gas 
dmngiigcs itself, and the eulcn- 
icims matter which haibbcen ffeld 
m solution, settles in incrusta¬ 
tions upon everything around. At 
Ji i i;t tlieso incrustations were fixed 
upon, the sides of the fissure only, 
but. becoming thicker by degrees 
they have at lost extended »eros» 
the top, and vary- in thickness 
from a yard and a half to t*vo 
yards. Upon thia a part of the 
loam is actually biijlt. 

This covering is of eourse^ept heated by the high temperature 
of the waters underneath, and consequently let the winter \je ever 
so severe they never have any snow at Carlsbad, because jf melts 
immediately on falling, and /lows into the river, which for the 
same reason never becomes frozen. As the incrustation is by no 
means a very strong substance, the water and gases confined 
beneath it sometimes burst it, and make their way through, and 
thus mako a new spring, and a great colugnn of vapour? Ln 
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wells have como to possess a regularity and system, so to speak, 
which, if loft to themselves, they could never have. In lilt 
and 1727, very largo, openings appeared on various parts of the 
surface sufficient to cause considerable alarm, and* it was then 
determi ned to dig more deeply than had ever been done before, 
and it is to this that the little knowledge which people possess of 
the internal formation of the crater or caldron is due. There is 
not merely a single crust, or a single cavity, but a great number 
of cavities separated from each 
other by irregular incrustations, 
like the vaulted roofs of a number 
of cellars placed ono above the 
other. After tho sounding lino 
had passed through a great num¬ 
ber of these caves, tho explorers 
found themselves over an abyss 
of boiling watt r, the bottom of 
•which they could not fathom, 
and whloli appeared to extend 
in the direction of tho valley. 
The water made such a Urrible 
noise, and foamed up with such 
fury, that they were at length 
obliged to make a hasty ic- 
t coat. 

The) o are eight springs to which 
invalids principally report, but 
there are many others equally 
good in a medical point of view. 
These are all hut jets from tho 
same reservoir, flilfei ing solely in 
temperature, and the quantity of 
mineral substances which they 
contain, according as they have 
had to pass a greater or less dis¬ 
tance through tho soil, or have 
mixed more or less with rain¬ 
water. The principal well is called SprtnUl ,• it is situated on the 
right bank of the Teplis, near tho middle of the town. Its tem¬ 
perature is about 109 deg. Fahrenheit. Eggs are boiled in it, 
and it is made subservient to all amts of culinary pnrposos; so 
that below tho spring, and along the whole of tho stream which 
flows from it into the river, an army of cooks may he seen every 
day in the season, plucking fowl, pulling tho hair off sucking pigs, 
and getting eggs and vegetables ready. This scene, though not 


some places where the incrustation fa exposed to violence Sf any 
sort, as to tho action of the current of the river, they havo Been j 
obliged to strengthen it, like an old broken basin, with pieces and 
fastening*. The pieces are slabs of granite Slid building joists, 
held together by bars of iron. “ Largo square blocks of stone,” 
says a Carlsbad doctor, ii^a work, upon the waters, “ are placed 
above tho spring, to Serve as a defends against the great bloeks of 
ids and trunks of trees which sometimes como floatiog down the 
stream, and in ease of an inundation Or A thaw, would beat jimn ! 
the crust end destroy the equilibrium necessaryJlo the regularity ! 
of the Jet of water.”# And to prevent all ruptures in the neigh- 1 
hostrhood any ot the springs, by the passage becoming ohoked 
up by Mew incrustations, they sound them with a fathom line J 
fottr times « year. By oarefnl attention of this kind the mineral j 


very poetical, is nevertheless interesting, as furaishipg a remark¬ 
able instance of the variety of uses to which the waters may he 
applied, healijg the sick, and cookiag food for the healthy. 

Thia spring appears to rise from the earth very calmly and 
soberly, but suddenly leaps up in a furious manner, giving out 
clouds of vapour that fill the apartment which has been built 
around it. The jet is not regular; sometimes Borises only about 
a yard, or a yard and a half insheight; then suddenly springs up 
three or four yards, almost to the roof of tho building, and then 
falls back with a great noise.' From eighteen to twenty ebulli¬ 
tions of this sort have been counted in, tho course of a minute; 
Many might imagine that they are caused by the boiling of the 
water/but such is not the case. It is *sll owing to ,the escape S»f 
the carboaio arid. Thiftgaa accumulate* in tho upper part of the 
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twvity, and presses with great violence upon the surface of the water 
and Upon the crust. The more the pressure increases, thrf more 
violently is the water forced towards the aperture, end when oneo 
it has reached it, it of courso bursts out with terrific violences The 
noise and ebullition is increased by the oarbonio acid endeavouring 
to escape at the same time. 

"M. Bdrzelius, the Swedish chemist, of whom we lately gave a 
portrait and biography, has analysed th* Carlsbad waters, and 
has found them to contain five-and-a-half parts of salt in every 
hundred. This is a very considerable proportion, and gives it a 
very strong savour, somewhat like that of chicken broth. Sul- 


I than nine tons of sulphate of soda, and about half this quantity of 
carbonate of soda, go to waste every year, whioh, at the selling 
price of these articles, would realise not less than £20,060. 

It is said that the Sprudel Well was discovered in, the middle 
| of the fourteenth century, by Charles IV., emperor of Germany 
and king of Bohemia. He was out hunting in the forests in the 
i neighbourhood, and the stag having crossed the river ezaotly 
: opposite the boiling spring, the dogs followed close behind, and, 

; in the ardour of tho chase, fell into it. The emperor, hearing 
their plaintive howls, pierced his way through the thicket, nod 
thus discovered the well. His physician examined the water, 
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phatoSik# Jeaiibonitft of siyJa etitefe into ita composition very ( priinonncel it medicinal, and rmunmended'^i-^^^^Kr' the 
largely—the former in the proportion of to 100. But no use ; erne of some wounds from which ho was then suffering. Ho 
whatever is made of all this richce. It has been calculated that | was so pleased with the result, that Jig built a castle near the 
more than-six pounds of sulphate of soda, and more than three j spot, and hence the name of Carls-had (Charles's bath). But the 
pounds of carbonate of soda, fall sin to tho river every minute; t truth of evory part of this story, except the lost, is open to grave, 
and as those salts ore not only useful in n medical point of view, . doubfs. It is certain that the emperor interested himself in'the 
hut have a high commercial value in consequence of their being ! success of the baths, and conferred upon the place tome important, 
extensively employed in»varioue branches of manufacturing ! privileges. Ho resided there during part o£ the years 1878 and 
industry, it may be easily aeon that nothing but great blindness 1378, and then bestowed his name upon it, IV is verj probabl* 
and neglect on the part:of the inhabitant! of the town could I ( that the’University of Praguo,meeting at suehaihcit distance 
induce them to neglect so important a sonic e of revenue. • More j from,, the springs, did not foil to examine them, audits rseommane 


priinonneek it medicinal,, and 1 iwottmenidd’44i-l^^^^%' the 
ciue of some wounds from which ho was then snfiering. Ho 
was so pleased with the result, that lig built a castle near the 
spot, and hence tho name of Carls-had (Charles's bath), But the 
truth of evory part of this story, except the last, is open to grave 
doubfs. It is certain that the emperor interested himself in tbs 
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daticm -would, of Bonne, $o far to enhance the reputation which 
they had already acquired. But ’their disoovcry mint certainly 
hare taken place at a period far beyond that assigned to it by the 
popolar tradition. A document of doubtful authenticity asserts 
that tile emperor ueed the water* for the healing of wounds which 
he had received at the famou* battle of Creasy, whero he lost 
his ftther, John the-Blind; but it is now very clearly esta¬ 
blished thlft he was not present in the battle at all, and neither 
in his autobiography, nor in any contemporary manuscript, is any 
mentiap made of his having resorted to the springs, in very 1 
remote times there was a castle on a bill in the neighbourhood, | 
the ruins of which have long ago disappeared, which was called 
Krad Wary, or the "Castle of the Hot Spring.” Neithor the 1 
inhabitants of this ctuttlo, nor those of the town of Elben, only I 
• 

. . - « 


two, leagues distant, and where the Three King* often fixed their 
residence, nor the wood-outters and hunters whq, frequented the 
forests could have been ignorant of-the. existence ofho extraordi¬ 
nary 4 phenomenon. Besides the heat of the waters which pre¬ 
vents the river from freezing, and that of the ground which 
prevents the snow from lying,- must have excited their-cprloaity 
to learn the cause, even if the thickets had hidden the jet from 
the view. The names Teplis is drawn from the host of the 
waters, and this is found in historical documents bearing date 
some centuries previous to Charles IV. 

The town is pretty, nest, and salubrious, and is almost entirely 
composed of lodging-houfcq for visitors. The population it of 
course every year increasing. In 1834, it numbered 3,287, ex¬ 
clusive of visitors, who made a total of 10,000. 


MORNING. 
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1 * •'■■■ * - a TO-WMSKOWO TUJt'lAnOVRR OF TKK 11*Y. Fltmf A FAINTTHO TIT STRATA , 

> *.>•■( • , * 

Jokk 8 tb*da, or. Stradan, was born at Bruges in 1536,.of an [’and Buonarotti. Before he (putted Rome, ho painted in oon- 
illUtttioua but reduced family, and in that city studied thja^jfirat junction with paniel da Volterra, anti Francesco Salviati soma 

prinoiplss of painting under his father, who yas an artist of of tho ornaments of the palace of ths Belvidere* By this he 

amtmW H fr , - To csmp|ste his knowledge, he paid a visit to Italy acquired sdrae of the manner of Salvjati, which he ever after- 

wbso very young, - and for some time found employment at wards retained. From Romo ho was invited to Naples by 

Florence in the palaceof the duke., Ho proceeded tlitence to Hon John of Austria,.to paint some of his military achievement*, 

Rome, where he studied-the antique, with the work* o{ BaRjmel * and this he performed id,a manner that gave great satisfaction t* 
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..--"tSe patron. Hs then again relumed to Florence, and was for 
some time employed in, decorating the palace Hud the churches. 
Sonfe of h is greatest works, and these Upon which his reputation 
vCRts, may^t.iU be scon in that city. In the church of Annun- 
aiato is a painting of the “ Crucifixion,” which is a grand corn- 
position,' consisting of ft number of figures rather larger than life. 
In Santa Orooo is a fino piece of the “ Ascension in Santa 
Maria Nuova, is the “ Ituptism of Christ and in the chapel of the 
Falazso Pitti are two altar-pictures, ono of the 11 Nativity,” end 
the other of the “ Wise Myt." Besides the subjei ts taken from 
iaeveil hjstory he delighted t,<! paint animals, huntings of the 
r wild hoar, and battles, all of which ho executed in a noble 
stylo, wilh a steady hand and firm poucil. Notwithstanding hij 
long residence in Italy, he always retained much of the Flemish 
manner., He had,'however, a good taste of design and an agree-’ 
4 able fene of colouring. Strada was a member of the academy at 
..Florence, where ho died in 1004. 

Our engraving is taken from one of tjiie sixteenth century, 

* reproducing one of the woTks of this master, called 
. Murning. Although it has not the delicacy of finish which 
may he seen in engravings of the present day, it has a great deal 
’ of truth and character. The family are all Up, and though, as 
the burning candles seem to indicate, it is not yet day, they 
have resumed their Various occupations, with the exi option of 
an obstinate sleeper in the adjoining apartment, whom a 
servant is vainly endeavouring to arouse. Thn grandmother is 
occupied in directing the movements of an oldfashioned spinning- 
wheel, the mceltanism of which seems to interest, the child other 
side. The young mother and her sisters, clothed with modest 
elegance, seated on cushions, are engaged in some piece of 
embroidery, and a servant at the fireplace is amusing an infant 
with a rattle. The master of the house appears to he taking a 
snake out of some soft of a vase, whilst, the servant gives him 
light with a lamp. The family appears to he that of a wealthy 
burgher of the olden time. Tile abundance, good taste, and 
even luxury which appear iu (heir* dress and itt the furniture 
give the whole scene a very pleasing east,. Labour and early 
rising seem to theta rather a viituoils habit, than, as mnv, a 
rigorous necessity. 


A SUMMER EVENING WALK IN THE VILLA 
RIUARDl, AT NAPLES. 

How can 1 describe the beatifies and enchantments, that sur¬ 
round me i Read all tho books of. travels, read the glowing 
descriptions of posts,. get by heart tho hackneyed and enthu¬ 
siastic terms (list a-e distributed through every guitlo-book. 
raise your imagination t > fairy dreams! still you can have hut a 
poor itlea of all that is lovely in nature itt Italy. 

Travellers falsely suppose fiat winter is the time to he in 
Italy; and my fldgetty oountry-people, at the approach of 
summer, put themselves Itsto their comfortable carnages to leave 
the country with the crowd who seek gaiety ami amusement in* 
sqmo great northern capital. Tho charms of summer ate to 
them as perfectly unknown, as all hut the name of summer is 
to the inhabitant of the north of Europe. 

To a mind at ease, to a person at peace with httneeif, to one 
capable of homo pleasures, or of literary put suits, or the love of 
nature, this bountry has a thousand untried and enticing charrtis. 
TJnt mornings are calm amt peaceful, and the evenings so lovely, 
words are warning te describe them, and Hues l£ paint them. 
Wheh the dotp satire of the calm era is covered with boats and 
vessels of every sire, and belonging to every country, from the 
stately man of war to the graceful felucca, and tho little boat 
covered with striped awning that skims across the bay. Thu sun 
gradually sinking behind the island of Ischia, and Proeida, reflects 
a thousand hues upon Enj*ri, Vesuvius, and the opposite shoro of 
Sorrento. Each white house is to he recovered half hid in its 
orange-grove; each convent, each ctsaino is easily traced, and 
higher up upon the hills are seen, the lilao, purple, and orange 
tints Of a summer sunset 

>. Naples in its arehiteeturo is not a fiife town, hut its aituatien 


round the hay is so beautiful that ono is hot disposed to criticise 
that defect. Tho domes of It* numerous churches, the two 
castles, both so advantageously placed, 8t, Elmo on the height 
commanding the town, the Castel’ Ova, stretched out into the 
sea, and numerous, white palazzos with their terraced gardens; 
and, upon the mountain of St. Elmo, overhanging vineyards, 

*' Tbo vhio on high, the willow tree below, 

Mixed In one mighty scene with varied beauty glow." 

I was contemplating this scene, this brilliant scene of magni¬ 
ficence, one evening in the month of July, from a garden near St. 

Elmo. The Prince of C-, a Neapolitan who accompanied us, 

did not seem to partake of my ontliii'siasm. Ho remindod me of 
Mayer, who looking at the same view from the gardon of the 
Chai (rouse, now San Martino, turned to tho monk who was 
slewing them the monastery, in a state of enchantment, exclaim¬ 
ing with Herman enthusiasm, “ Painters and poets, where are 
your colours, where arc your words to deseribo this scene I ” 
The monk answered very quietly, “A hi aliri, won sentiamo 
tiintlc." The Neapolitans do not either see or feel tho beauties 
of nature; it is for us children of the north to see end ft el 
acutely,—painfully; but for those brought up fn these sunny 
, sconce of grandeur, tho magnificence of nature rather bores them 
than gives them any feelings of delight. < 

Besides the magnificence of tho views of tho hay, the gaiden 
where we now Wore, was ornamented with every shrub, from the 
stupendous palm-tree to the delicate, cassia. Flowers of ( very 
hue and of every odour, ( wero trained upon bowers and chamiilhs 
nr hung in festoons from tree to tree. Tho sOatiet pomegranate, 
the while gardenia, nil the various sorts of Gape jaspiine, roses in 
profusion, geraniums of enormous siso anfl growth, the passion 
flower hearing at, once lmtli fruit and flower. Altogether this 
hixmy of decoration reminded me of the poetic and sconce of 
La’.hi llonUi. An Englishman who was w ith us, and had liicd 
much at Rome, (littered from me m bis adtnitat'on of the scone 
before us. “it blonds not with my memory of the past," lie 
said, “as tho scenery does mound Rome; it is very brilliant, I 
ulh.w, but 

" flierc's a beamy for ever, unchangingly blight, 

J.ike (lie long Mtuny lapse of a smumei’i tbiy.light. 

Shining on--shining on, by no shadow made lender, 

Till love falls asleep In his fftnieness of splendour." 

This is not the beauty that speaks to my feelings. 1 like a 
countenance in country, as I do in people ; and when I look at 
the horizon round Rome, n desolation like that ofTyro and 
Babylon, when 1, see the melancholy of life Gatupagua, with its 
long line of ruined aqueducts, all interest me tnrtte than tins 
glow of prosperity. Those httrreu Auk lands, with here and 
tliore patches of cultivation thinly sDttttercd, the smoke rising as 
beacons of malaiia near tho niUeraJflo oabins, the lovely shape of 
tho mountains that encircle those plains, and the aerial tints 
whioh hang about their heights, the ruined Jumpier and tombs, 
the remains of fallen grandeur, all coHspire uKirc thaU thee* scenes 
to attach the imagination; and nttaehiid it does become to Romo 
as to a dear friend! that barren Campagua inspires more to 
poets and painters than auch atetilliant scene as thia WO look on; 
there is a something in living upon the past that racOncilos 
man to himself, consoles him under oil deep feeling, (fend Brakes 
him think of death over With tranquillity; a fueling ef oalm 
repost?, pC religions ppnsiveness, take* possession of the soul, even 
itt thtf residence of modem Rome. Sioderfi, at <r*U,»h atlcient 
poets, have Sung t}ie charm* of its Gampagn*. Madame de 
Stahl has flailed it ‘ Ira patrie do* Totubeauk,' and tfiaado saw 
and painted the sofletipta of Roman scenery, in preference to till 
other*. Would the present scene we look at minister to a mind 
diseased ? Certainly not*! The contrast of its brilliancy, and 
the gloom of a desponding' spirit, would inoreose all mental 
misery ? This is a scene for the gay, the happy, and' the. pro- 
spmjjia.” I answered by tho words of asongr-- i,; • 

' " Nettling is lo*t on Mm Who sees ’ . • -• 

With att eye fueling gave. •• 

For him therei n story in every breste, ■ V, 

, f And a picture in every wave." - 1 • 

». ■ v * . * f . * , * *■ • ..t— 
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‘While thus discoursing, we left the view of the Bay of Naples, 
and hod taken a toady walk under acacias, that led n con¬ 
siderable way down into the valley in the oppositq.dirocUon. 
Over our heads wero vines festooned from tree tj tree, that 
threw a soft shade upon various coloured oleanders that grew 
here ht profusion; and round each acacia grew hydrangeas of 
that dear and tender blue, so beautiful and so refreshing to 
behold. This walk at length opened to a glado where there 
wore some stono pines of groat size and beauty: tho rose 
bung sJbout. their branches in festoons, and grew on them, 
as, in England, ivy clings to tho oak-tree; and near these 
trocs.tho Indian fig and the gpormous aloo plant, reminded ns from 
their luxuriant growth how near we now wero to the shores 
and climate of Africa. Nothing is liner than the effect of these 
savage plants breaking tho monotony of a garden, ami carrv- 
irfh the ideas to jnnre distant regions. Here wo rested; aid 
from between the trees we had a distant view of tiro blue 
ocean and toe purple mountains of the island of Isriiia. An 
old tower, picturesquely situated, helps to set off this lovely 
view. The sun was sinking upon the long lore of plain, once 
the Klysian fields. It was there that the poets supposed the 
souls of tho gifsl enjoyed eternal happiness. Thee was an- 
i icutly the burial-place for the people of Mileuium; and 
their being obliged to convey the bodies across the dead sea, 
gave lise to the poetical fiction of JJharon and his attributes. 
On the banks of this water were ranges of tombs, now opened 
by time to daylight. I could not help remarking to my Roman 
fi tend, that lu re was a country and a view* as rich in reeolieotions 
ns any Rome could boost. On these shores we behold the ruins 
of seven cilioiS which once embellished them. Beyond the dead 
sea is tho Misomum of old, where Rome once held her fleets; 
and the island of I’coeidn, a scion of ancient Greece, having 
li ve peopled by a Grecian colony fiom Cuma; and further 
on is Ischia, an extinct volcano of uncertain date. Returning 
hack are tho villages of Ba ja and Untili, where ruins of temples 
and baths are freely scattered amongst the vines and fig-trees 
that, are overtopped by the castle of Baja, built in modern days 
h\ Naples’ famous viceroy, Pietro da Toledo, in (ho time of the 
Emperor Gliailes V. Hero emperors, poets, orators, anil beauties 
had their palaces and their villas. The Cento Can.eralln, the 
Piscina MivftbiHs, the baths j>f Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, 
and the temples of Yetfus and Diana, are all on that shore. 
Further hank lies Torre <ln Jhvtrice, the sepulchre of Seipio 
and Cuma^ and the cave of the Sibyl. Nearer to us and to 
1’uzsunli are the lake ^vermis, with its ruined temple, and the 
Jmerino Rake, bo often the theme of the ancient poets. Two 
extinct volcanos are in its neighbourhood-,-tho Solfatara and 
Monte Nuova, now a mounftm of ashes, that sprung up on the 
site of the beautiful town of Tripugola, that lies buried within it. 
This eruption and earthquake,<fn 1538, nearly destroyed all that 
remained of the great dty of I’uzzuoli; and all that war or 
Spanish tyranny had previously spared, At Puzauoli are great 
remains of antiquity. Its range of tombs that formejJ the entrance 
into tho town (oalled Colombaria), the views of the bridge of 
Caligula, now known by antiquaries as the ancient Mole of Puz- 
zuoli; the Temple of Jupiter anttfSbe amphitheatre, the scene of 
the barbarlties of Nero, and of the martyrdom of Naples’ favourite 
saint, St. Januarius—all are as interesting to the antiquary, as 
they arc picturesque to thesartlat. Here Was that country rjhere 
nature, poetry, and history rival each other iifintorest—a country 
which no mm' oan look at but with enthusiasm— a country of 
extinet volcanos— tbs country described by Pliny and Virgil, and 
the country of the gods themselves, when their presence was 
sought by theirworshippers in temples ; alius brought to tho eye 
of the looker-on. 

The sun sank gradually into tho west,•behind the purple peak 
of Ischia’s Isle, while the crimson on# orange streak that stained 
the sky, contrasted with the dark mountain opposite of the Oataal- 
doli stands; The revolution of war had far a time dispersedsthe 
fathers, but it Ik new restored, and* inhabited bj* monks, whose 
vows are to pray for the peace of souls of others.' From an im¬ 
mense height they look from their ’airy cells into Hie town of 
Naples,' and ft is said can hear the din of the multitudes in its 
streets; Naples—the tostn in Europe where there in toe least 


religion, though here and there .supers! iticn^snd^ bigotry remind 
one of its absence^ Tho fathers possess tho vineySrd told gaidens 
.round the convent. The sun sank gradsally, and ns tko watidied 
it a thoughtful mood had crept on all the party, ami wo lingered 
long. In such hours as these the mind turns to its strongest 
feelings; our sigh tarns inward— • ’ 

--— “ Man forgets 

His stern ambition and his worldly cares, 

-And woman loathes the pretty vanities 
That mar her nntnre’a l»an!y.” 

Sometimes one sad anti engrossing idea gets possession of 
us, and then the present, all, everything vanishes, but 'me 
filial remembrance. We retraced our stops by a Walk which led, 
to tlu- house whore, the owner of this paradise resides, a man who 
is almost a solitary instance in this country of tho shuth of 
a person v»(io prefers oountry pursuits, planting, a gardon, 
and literature, to the ambition of public life, the noise of a 
town, or the amuse ifionts of Ban ■Carlo— a raro instance in’ 
Italy of true philosophy. As wo walked through the dark 
paths of the garden, tho sky, of a clear blue, drew some ob¬ 
servation from its extreme beauty; spotted with bright golden 
stars, it looked so clear, and excited such a general impulse 
of admiration, that one of our party, recollecting the magni¬ 
ficent passage in Coleridge's Wallenstein, repeated it. 

The sound of cheerful voices, for we had got near the house, 
made us know that we had deviated from the path which led 
to tlio high ground that overlooks tho Bay of Naples. No 
evening in the north of Europe, however tine, however bright, 
can give ftu idea of an Italian evening. There, indeed, 
through the soft, clear air, one might read one’s fortunes in 
the stars. 

When wo reached the spot from which we had first set out, 
just enough twilight remained to make the dark masses of 
mountain and oce.m visible, and hole and there lights glim- 
mered in tho town of Naples ; and from the boats of the 
Uanrciatorl, scattered over the hay, a clear young English voice 
was braid near, singing that sung of Milton's, so suited to 
the place and to the evening — 

“ OVr the smooth ami eiiamel'd green, 

M here no print of step hath been, 

Follow me as I sing 

And touch the warbled siring. 

Under the (dimly roq/’ 

I if branching elm, star proof. 

Follow me. r 

I will bring you where she ails, 

Clad in splendour as befits 
Her deity 

Such a sumptuous queen. 

Is l-arc'.y to be seen.” • 

We stood examining these effects With the interest that 
things visible, and not distinctly so, give, when the moon • 
rose as if out of Vesuvius—roso in all its glory, like an illu¬ 
minated globe; from the ciuter of the mountain. What a 
magnificent sight! What ^ glorious scene I wo all ex¬ 
claimed, as it gradually rose, and its pale light fell on the 
deep blue ocean. As each object came into view, wo luigeied 
on and on, not able to tear ourselves away from this lovoly 
scene'.— Nkt'trh Honk of the South, 


OlUENTAi. ORIGIN OF HERALBIC*TEIlMS. 

This names and signs employed in Heraldry are for the most 
part derived from the Moors, and from the tournaments of the 
nge of chivalry. -The names of the colours uscj are Arabian. 
Their etymology has been traced by a French writer in a work 
entitled, “Monde Tb-imUif." * 

Ont*» (red), from Glucl, rose, red; thus they say, Ghuliilan, 
empire of the roses. 

Sa.ru; (black), from Zebrt, or Zibet, hltok. 

AztniE (blue), from And, colour of the sky. 
i Siworus (green), from Stin, horb, vordure, and DU r, that which 
gifts birth to the fruit* or the field. 
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POINT LACp COLLAR. 

W* here introduce the design for this beautiful piece of needle- 
Wofk; t fhU description for working which was given in our 
last article of this department, pages 969-70. 


other of the coloured paper, both sides of the ahemisetts will be 
obtained. r ( . wy-v- 

All the,, outlines are done in Meeklenbhrg No. ft, laid on With 
a much finer thread, Some of 'Sue stitches are modem-point, and 


COIJ.AH.—FgU, SIZE FOE WOTUHNO. 


CHEMISETTE. 



CHEMISETTE IN ANTIQUE MINT. 

Materials.—Aiintlacc cottons, and Mecklenburg No. ft. 

The pattern of this chemisette & given one-half the size that it 
ought to be worked. Ittfmst, aooordingly, be enlarged aocordtng 
to the directions for enlarging patterns. ’ 

Draw it first on tracing<pnper, from which transfer it to pink or 
greeri, which must be lined with alpaca. The tracing paper being 
so transparent, the design is as clear on thi wrong aideat on the 
fight, So that by laying it first on th» one aide and' then on the 


the flowers, whioh aro filled up closely, 'as well' as.-the atoms wbith 
form the foundation of the aprkys, are done fit antique. The 
etiUh used for all theft* it tented finndafiontOMi, ■ It eetMsta 


♦ 


dft 



























AND MAGA13NE OF ABT., 
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of Brussels stitches workdll quite closely over ban of thread, and 
must be done in Mecklenburg 150, the finest thread made. 

Some of the.open petals are filled with English lace, others 
with Brussels, and some with Benriquex lace, all being worked 
in sewing cotton No. 100. The radiating English bars are done 
in Mecklenburg 120. The edged Venetian in the aamo thread, 

and thcBaksigh bars, which form the ground in Mecklenburg 100. 

— m 

MAT FOB AN DRN, IN GOLD MOSAIC. 
MxMUJJtaVs.—A square of coarso French canvag, 30 yards of gold 
braid, an ounce of each of Six shades of vert (Tislay Berlin wool, 
and a Qfish rather more than half an inch wide. 

This mat is worked in oho of the simplest and most effective 
styles of Berlin work, and as Mosaic gold braid only is used, thu 
materials aro by no means expensive. When purchasing the 
requisites for working it,, select the braiS jint, and thou oho^e 
canvas of such a size that two thread* are covered by. the width 
of the gold*, Five of the shades of pryol should be consecutive, 


stitches are taken*across the braid, quite straight, thus crossing, 
t#o threads in height,uud none In the width. _ Two such stitohes 
are equal to a square dt canvas. -Whdht the grdund is to'appear, 
the space is left. A single tew of gold, and one completely 
! covered with wool, finish this siSe of the inner border. 

] In working the loaves, take care to shade them accurately. 
Bach leaf is worked in two shades, the lower side iu thq darker 
tint, and the upper oqe a shade lighter. (Sec Instructions in 
Embroidery.) According to this rule, that part of each loaf nearest 
the oentreof the matis the darkest. The small leaves fee donq indhe 
two faintest tints of green; the lebjfo Xnasjn the third, and fourth 
shades, the stem (up to the part where the leaf foils over it) in 
thu darkest, shade, and tho upper part in the fifth. Each line 
must be worked on the braid, before the next .piece is laid on, for 
the obviuus reason that otherwise the Ink mark* would bo covorod. 
The sides of the inner border must bdfcarked to correspond' with 
the end, allowing six threads of plain gold betVeea it and the 
leaves. 



ilAT 


j olt an i UN. 


that is,^ish ^tho.slightest pbranw tUflereuco between each one 
and’theiiwxt-Wtii; nut thu Mxth should, be two degrees darker 

a$feih&.vc ■ ",, - ' 

Th» dlm(gn is gfoup cf the leaves of tlje Dragoa.Arufh on u 
a small Border of green. Thetoatis 
'All the vcinlflge at the 

Vatwrn. —Sketch a a gmnp of leaves, ftom 
thjj;lh^’ , ijiiliiahi|‘'ftWfeT; , MnW f i». raa y desire,tod trtasfer 
fij^/;pap<»?,. » n W“S the .outUttataas darkly 
as.ptesjbfoi Xay this under the canvas, which you will mark 
fritii it,ia»mnf ^.parnelV hair brush dipped in ink. Alio# a 
itfAss&t^ threads, evety woy,,for^the,bui-diito'. ( ; #l < 
ofijU length run. it on the 

canvas, with Silk o£^ tho samo colour, across the bottom of the 
mat, immediately’belpw the point of the smallest leaf. Put on 
-,i#o more lengths in the same toy. Lay on a fourth, and begin, 
• ..walking the border, with the darkest shade qf woo1 but <»*>» ^h« 


The raised herder is worked on the ineth, beginning ,lwel'e 
; threads liom tho outer row of braid, and using the darkest wool. 
Then the others aro worked in tegular order, die lightest joining 
the inner border, it must then, be cut and cofolMl.d, ttyprodUcc 
i the even velvet-like surface propo^ for speh work, 
i A strung oaid-board should bo; 
lining, to muke it stronger, and man; dtpraWe. ’ 


DIRECTIONS FOR WASHING TATTING. 

Cover a wine-bottle or jar with stout calico, ever which stitch 
the work very evenly; cover Ahat again with hook-muslin, wash 
it well with white soap, and then rub it,with a good deal of atareh. 
Allow it to dry a little, then clap it between the hands to clear 
the loops—place it between clean linjn cloths, and iron it well. 
Iron it in one direction, not up and down, as it would displace 
the picots. . • 

. Properly washed, tatting looks os nice as when quite new. 












































THE LLLUSTXIA'BKU EXHIBITOR, 
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SPLITTING A BANK-NOTE. 

fioWE time ago Uu> commc^pial world was |aken by surprise by tfic 
sfttthuneemcut that a certain soioutiflo 7*enthniari could actually 
split, a bank-note id exactly ini^i halves,'that it was impossible 
to distinguish the separate pieces of paper from genuine notes. 
The authorities of the Bank of England took alalm ; for it ap¬ 
peared that this invention would speedily open the way to a 
new kind of fraud. The imitation of the engraved plate, how¬ 
ever well performed, was always diaooverablo by experienced 
eyes; • and lie must be a good forger indeed who could prepare 
the paper on which the pinto 1 was printed so as to imitato tho 
tha peculiar water-maths on tho BaRk of England note with 
anything like success. But here was a discovery winch set at 
nought the precautions of paper-makers, engravers, and printers. 
It was really a serious letter. A long correspondence ensued 
between tho proprietor offllo secret and the officials of tho bank 
— the former asking a largo, sum of money for his knowledge, 
and the latter requiring actual proof of his ability to perform the 
alleged feat. Barographs began to appear in the newspapers, 
and public attention was drawn to wbat seemed a very extra¬ 
ordinary fact--that the thin tissue paper of which a bank-note is 
composed could be really divided into two leaves. It bcoamo 
necessary to test the truth of this remarliahjp discovery ; and so 
it was arrangorl that trial should bo made with on actual note of 
the Hank of England. Preliminaries wore settled; and a note 
, property marked so that it might bo afterwards identified, wan 
submitted to the inventor. In the course of two or three days, 
back came tho note to tho owners, actually split In two. It 
was eagerly examined, but in a little time the bauk officials 
ceased to feel any alarm, and confidence in tho commercial 
world was quite restored. It was true that tho bank-note was 
completely split, but it was also tiuo that on only qpe half of it 
was tho printed impression sufficiently plain to allow of its 
being circulated. Any attempt to pass tho other, or back half, 
of tho note would, it was declared biC immediately detected, 
still tho discovery was curious, and might lead to disagreeable 
consequences should any persons attempt to increase their 
wealth by means of split bank-notes. Another kind of ink was 
therefore ordered for the future to he used in tho pnntiug of the 
bank securities, so that in ease any one chose to try tho ex- 
ssjKirniii.'Ht, the one half would be lull blank. - 

The secret, however, did not remain long hidden from the 
world. Indeed, its very simplicity seems to Itavc prevented its 
‘being discovered lij tho clever jnen who felt so much anxiety 
about. ’ The method of splitting the paper of the thinnest textile 
h just this: two'pieces ol' calico are firmly cemented on to tho 
sides of the paper, leaving tho ends of the calico loose, and the 
whole is perfectly dried. By a gentle and equable pull on each 
side, tlic paper is split into ...Ives, one of which adheres to the 
calico on the one side and the other to the opposite. The adhesion 
between the paper nud the cloth being greater than that of the 
surfaces of tho paper to vault Either, is tho cans, of this phe¬ 
nomenon. Having now divided the bank-note or other piece of 
paper, the two halves may be lemoved by damping and so 
loosening the paste between the calico and the paper, oft 
Citmsqjjlhe seorot is no lunger tho property of one person. Irt 
the lUlltijjjjtion of 1851, Mr. John Kirby, of Lambeth, and 
Jdeao^jrfighton, the bookbinders, had several specimens of 
split pittgl and it appears that tho discovery of this property 
in papiKlnay ho turned to many useful purposes—one. of which 
is, itqsHMioval of letter-press printing from the har k of wood and 
other imqp’aviugs.^ ' 

THE oiioun OF PLANTS. * 

Tui. most favourable time for ascertaining the vast variety of 
tlio odours of plants is the evening after tho setting of the sun, 
tho hoat St thl day preventing them sending forth their 
aromatic soent during its continuance. 

Their various odours *ro methodically classed into seven 
distinct divisions, ahiuh are recognised try nearly all botanists. 
1st, the aroiuitUc ailaur. ,T!>ia includes tho laurel, tho orange, 
ami the whole of that class of plants; 2nd, the mi-nt odour; this 
iinxHomely grateful and pleasant, such sas is caused by thp 
flowers of tho linden, the jessamine, lift nighuhadu, the rose, 


&o .; 3rd, tho amhtrgm, or wmA,— namely, geraniums, exotics, 
and others of that species; 4th, tb« «lUam odour, which aharuo 
toriaos nearly all kinds of lilsos ; fith, tlio/riid odour which dis¬ 
tinguishes certain plant*; flth, the tupoHJo odour, snob a» is 
sent forth by opium; and- 7th, tho mkmom odour, caused by 
venomous plant*. \Vc have but an inadequate idea of the power 
of these botanic exhalations, in many eases those odours produce 
disease and sometime? death, Sleeping iij a room where plants 

‘are kept is particularly dangerous. 

* 


COST OP WATER IN THIRTY-TWO TOWjTS. 
Tjik following “tabular statement of tho cost of water in 
thirty-two towns,” visited by William Loo, superintending 
inspector, with the prospective coat of water in tho same 
places for thirty yeurg, under tho Health ( of Towns Act, will 
bqjfound interesting. Prefixed to the table are the following 
remarks.— 


“ in considering tho following table, it must be borne in mind 
that the sums of money placed under the head 1 Present supply 
of water' are deducted from the evidence of the inhabitants 
themselves, and represents a very limited quantity of water 
from sources vary commonly polluted with animal 5 and vegetable 
refuse, and frequently containing a largo quantity of earthy 
matter in addition ; that tho water is generally hard, unfit for 
cooking, and wasting a large quantity of soap uml lubour in 
washing; a supply which is the'worst in quality and most, 
deficient in Bummer, yhen plenty of pure wajer is most needed, 
which is often frozen up for weeks during winter; with pumps 
sometimes out of repair for months, and for water carried olti n 
from very considerable distances ; a supply precariously eked out 
by cisterns, and casks containing rain-water from house-roofs, 
mixed with Soot and other impurities, and frequently vapid, 
stinking, and unwholesome. The sums named under the head 
‘Proposed cost,’ Ac. Ac., are for supplies of pure water, with 
a tap in every house constantly un at high pressure. Tho last 
column shows the annual saving to cadi place in money alone, 
irrespective of impioved health and comfort, from the construe- 
tion of proper works. * 
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• t THE LONGEVITY OF TREES. 

Majsv of out. forest trees require a long series of years to arrive 
at their full height mid vigour. The oak, the elm, and the cedar 
aro of this claw. Otters, on tho contrary, are distinguished for a 
more, rapid growth, but their wood is tendcAnd light, and does 
apt ,j>os*egjj|»i>y of those characteristics which render the wood of 
other trees so valuable. Among those are the Poplar, tho Acacia, 
&c. The general height to which forest tices attain iB about one' 
hundred and twcHty fset, and their circumference is rarely less 
than tVect-y or live and twenty feet. If placed in favourable 
situations they flourish for a very long period, the olive commonly 
attains three hundred ysark, and the oak marc than doublo that 
period. 

In such trees as tho pine, tho fir, and the oak, a fresh layer of 
i^opd is formal overj%year, and as this process is preserved w^tli 
the greatest regularity, the naturalist is furnished with the surest 
evidence of the ago of the ‘tree which ho examines. By this 
moans some curious and interesting discoveries have hetnmado. 
Thus, In the Cape do Vord islands a Raobali tree was found, 
measuring one hundred feet in circumference, md which was 
prove! to ha^i existed for moA than six thousand years. 
This would render it. contemporary w ith tho first man, and 
make it, perhapj, tho only remaining specimen of that wonder¬ 
ful vegetation which tho nuw-mado world brought forth at tho 
woi d of God, - 

.In tho neighbourhood of Mont Wane there is a fir-tree still 
temaiuing, called by tho people of that distHot tho Chamois fitahir, 
because it affords a shelter to the wild gLats during the winter. 


Its enormous trunk and beautiful vegetation make it a remarkablu 
•and interesting object, especially when it has boqn ascertained by 
M. Bcrtholet that it is more than twelve hundred year* old,’ At 
» short distance from this ancient fir is found, in the forest of 
Ferre', a tree called the Melcsjej which measures aruuud the top 
of the root eighteen loot, Tho age of this true cannot ho less 
than eight hundred years. 

Tho forest of Paroy-§aitit Ouen, canton do Bulgnovillo, in the 
department of tho Vosges, is famous for a tree called The Oak of 
the l’m tiiaiis. ItB hoight is one hundred and seven feet, while 
its grunted branches extend over tho %pace of a hundred. It has 
been in existence six hundred and fifty years, and was known 
at. the time when the bands of the Colhcrcaux, the Carriers, 
and Itontiers devastated Franco in tho oHl days of Philip 
Augustus. 

A .chestnut-tice near the vi Ha# of Vernot, of 'ordinary 
size and height, is supposed to have been planted in the time 
of Calvin, at the dawn, of the, great religious struggle in Swit¬ 
zerland. * 

Tho monuments erected by tho hand of man in an age which 
we call antiquity, lose their interest and become insignificant 
before these veterans of vegetation. They speak to the imagina¬ 
tion far more powerfully than any cast-down temple or ruin 
The columns oveHfifown, the wreck of history, the monuments 
of a day, sink down before tho strong tree of the forest. Struggle 
after struggle, battle after battle, goes on in the woi Id’s arena, 
and one after another 3s heroes perish, but tho organic develop¬ 
ment of tho tree proceeds without interruption, ftnd cat.li year it 
gives to the world much more than it receives. 


A It T 1 F I V I A L K 

At\ invention by a French gentleman named M. Valltio, for tho 
purpose of hutching the eggs of various-animals by tlio applica¬ 
tion of irrtiticial heat, has been placed in the Jardin dcs Plantes 
at Paris, and has recently altr.u-ted a good deal of attention, 
lie calls it the ‘‘ r ‘avoir ptrfeclitmnre.” It is made of wood, and 
is eomposod of a largo square box, find a projecting dium or 
cylinder at the side. The former is about two feet and a Ipilf in 
breadth, and about, three feotjn height. Tt is divid"d into three 
e uiiplrtnieuts or chambers; one oT which (i>) contains the eggs 
uhoutto be hatched; the other above this one (it) may, if necessary, 
lie applied to the same purpose, but usually its- appropriated t> 
the reception of tho young ones imnidUiutvly after they emerge 
from the shell. Jthus a Kd which opens something like that, of 
i. snuff-box, by means of hinges placed behind, and is glazed in 
front. The third uompartnasnt at tho bottom (W), somewhat 
resembling tt cage, is used us a sloeping-placo for tho chickens 
during the first livg days o£ their existence. A sash with wire 
grating extends across a third of tho surface in ^ront. At r is 
a sliding panel. Tho cylinder at tho aide is the some hoight as 
tho body of the machine, and byjmeans of four hooks, tws> upon 
each side, it fixes itself to it, sCjp to bo impervious to tho air. 
In this cylinder is contained tluThenting apparatus. Tho part 
indicated by b, is filled with water; and a lamp is placed 
underneath, so as to maintain any temperature that rqpy be. 
desired. Two groove* are plaited at each sidef in which is a sliding 
door (p). Tho lamp is Had with oil, having humors a'nd'wicks 
upon Booatelli’s plan,, and will burn for thirty hours without 
replenishing. The cylinder is made of zinc, and contains about 
two gallons of writer, ^wo thcrinnmetirs 1 aro used, one of 
which is inserted in the cylinder t, tho scale appearing at the 
side of the ftinnel at o;> the other ij placed in tho principal 
drawer under the eggs. 

. The heat it maintained by the circulation of tbe water. "When 
itrtemperature is jjaised to a cerfruu degree by tho lamp,jit of 
course expands, or rises idghc cylinder, till it Teaches the opening 
* of a zinc pipe, through, which it passes into a shallow, but wide 
basin placed between the upper and lower drawers. From this it 
passes again downwards, by means of another zinc pipe, into,, 
which itonterwat the right end of the machine. It then inters 


GO HATCHING. 

into tho lowest compartment of tho machine, passing along its 
J whole length, and once more enters tho heating cylinder to go 
; through the same process again. 

J The upper part of the luaihina is traversed by another pipe, 

! the upper extremity of which may lie seen at a. Tho lower 
i reaches to the level of principal drawer at l>. This is a sort of 
j ventilator, serving to admit air whenever the temperature bccobioti 
i ton high. It. can be opened or closed at pleasure by means of an 
i ordinary c nk or stopper. There are other air-pipes also, which 
pass from the belting uppu'.itu. horizontally to x, and thence 
upwards t. > n, for the purpose of introducing’ hot ni’- into tho 
; principal drawer. Upon each of two sides of the mai nine there 
aro eight circular openings or vatvps, each about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, four of which are placed at the upper part of 
the^lazed compartment, and four at that of tjio middle' drawer. 
Those on the right are for the introduction of cold air, and those 
j on the left, that, of hot air. They are opened or shut All*, by 
1 means of corks or stoppers, and the alternate currents Of warm 
and cool air to which they give entrance, aro indispensable for 
1 *the complete renewal of the air in the interior. 

The hatching machine, notwithstanding its apparently small 
dimensions, can contain upwards of one hundred hen- eggs, and 
: has hatched not tho eggs of birds or fowls only, but those of 
| reptiles also. It has successfully hatched great numbers of the 
i eggs of' pheasants, partridges, lions, ducks, pea-hens, geese, and 
| guinea-fowl; also of adders, vipers, green and yellow lizards, and 
j more recently those of a tortoise. This is tho fir^ time that tho eggs 
j of tho laet-ngmtioned animal have ever been axtifioially hatched. 

; Three of its eggs were plaeoij in the machine, but in tho 
i ease of one only was the experiment successful. Our en- 
! graving gives the egg anil the young animal in life-size, 
as tho latter appeared when issuing from its pflftan by aq 
j aperture made in the side of the shell. Tnis is a physiological 
I fact worth notice, ns the young of buds always make their Way 
j tnrough the end of it. The egg of the tortoise took sixty days in 
! hatching. It was placed in the machine on the 14th of j uly, and 
I the young one made its appearance on the 14th of September, J»x 
j its natural statu tho tortoise lays its eggs in the middle of summer, 

| and deposits thorn, gentrodly Varying in number from turn to .four 
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ina hollow in tlie ground, and covers them up with sand or clay, 
in a place ofpoped to the sun’s rays, and takes no further care of 
. them. In autumn the young ones make their way out unaided. 
Tim fact that the caro of the mother was not necessary to the 
process of incubation, made it evident, that by a careful obser¬ 
vation pi the temperature of the regions in which tortoisos are 
found, it might be successfully carried on in the hatching machine. 
The event has answered expectation, and has at the same time 
furnished to naturalists a fact of which they wore previously 
ignorant,—namely, the length of time which is occupied in the 
hatching of the eggs of fiiis animal. Similar information has 
been acquired with regard to the eggs of various other*. The 
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or 32 days fpr the ajipmwuK of tlS0'ydun|. souther experi¬ 
ments have givorrthe follc>v?ih{; results^ 

*e* 


Pheasant 

Partridge 

Hsu 

Coimnuil-duok 
Barbery tiuuk 
Peahen 
Goose . 
Guinea-fowl 


• Wi 

Jl 

2 l>. 

28 

«0 

28 

30 

25 


if" 


It may thus ho seen that the machine hatches the hen" a eggs 
four or five days sooner than she herself can. . 



AKTll'JCIAL HATCHING MAI KIKE. 


eggs of the water-addor were placed in tho drawer, buried in 
clay, and covered with, moistened linen or sponge on the 25thof 
June, 1840. The temperature was then raised to 07“ or 70“ 
Fahrenheit. They were hatched on the 28th, of July follow¬ 
ing, juut thirty-one days after. Ou another occasion, thefeggBof tho 
same animal, placed in the machine on the 80£h June, were* not 
hatched until the 2nd August,difference which was doubtless 



tortoise HMuuaiNU rnoM ran ego (uee-bize). 

owing to come slight want of uniformity in the temperature, and 
showing the great care which the process requires. 

Many other experimehta have given similar result*. Sut 
there is one thing worthy of remark in connexion with the 
eggs of aomo reptiles. Seme of those, the time of the hatching 
of which, by the natural mode, is known to bo from AC to 
tw5 days, whan enclosed in earth, swd kept*moist by wet sponge 
or linen, and, .placed in the batching Machine, Vke only 60 


As soon os the process becomes better known, and,’ doubtless, 
simplified and made less expensive, it will, w* venture to «ay, be 
extensively used in the country, a* a good means of increasing a 
very important part of the income if the farmer’s wife. The 
hen, as evury uno knows, often breaks her egg*, or abandons 
them, or kills the, chickens ; and the time shesgsmduin ,sitting 
and rearing her young, varying according to theipafjm, or for 
other reasons, from three to four month*, wlgst, aaltohai laying 
is concerned', #e, if she were not allowed to hatch her eggs, she 
wuitldjioon begin to lay again. ,' . 



■ ■ ••• * J?™ 

%uvj<q tohtoise (t.ieiasisti). • ' 

A profit might be made in this way, also, from the eggs of 
grouso, partridges, &c. an4 in a soentific point of view the 
hatidiing machine is of great value. It ha* been aleeady em¬ 
ployed to some purpose in making embryologies rosearihes, and. • 
will, doubtless, from time ho time be tbfth|keans of msbiog 
known to Us many facts relative togttie physiology end habits. , 
of curtain species of animals with which vrO aro at present uu- * 
acquainted. , “ ; ■ . • y- .a 


A hatching machine, much upon the «W»o principle, it beinget: , 
present exhibited in Leioestor-squsie. * iV, 
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TITIAN 0 DI 

In the small tow’nof JPioli, situated on the confines of the Piuli, in 
the midst of wild mountain scenery, Titian ws» horn in the year 
1477. Ho bag&n very early to give evidences of his taste for 
drawing, and at the age of ten years designed a figure of tho 
Virgin in the juioe of Sowers, the only colours within his reach. 

He was sent the Bame year by his father to a maternal uncle who 
resided jn Venieo, and he here became the pupil of Giovanni 
Bellino, in whose house his uncle placed him. Lanzi states, 
however, that he learnt the. rudiments of his art from a painter 


VECELLI. 

Mary in tho Temple” was painted at this period, and notwith¬ 
standing the youth of tho artist, iB a striking monument of hit 
genius. It was twenty-two feet in length, and contained a great, 
number of portraits, amongst others those of Andrea Frunchesoini 
grand chancellor of Veftice, in a scarlet robe. By the side of 
tho steps leading to the temple is an old countrywoman with eggs * 
and fowls in a baskot, so true to natujje as to be quite a dceep* 
tion, and said to be the likejioss of one who frequented tho Rialto 
j at Venieo. The background is a grand mountainous landscape, 



TUB CASKET, MtOM A PAINTING 
o * 

at Travigoje named Sebastian! Zuccali, and that ho became an 
imitator of Albert Hurer, who visited Venice in 14f>5, and again 
in 1M6. * The picture* painted during the first few y fears of his 
canter as an artist) display, as might naturally he expected, 
much of Bellino'a stylos “ Tobit and tho Angel,” tho “ Birth of 
Ohrist,” and tho “Portrait of Catharine Comoro,” queen of 
Cyprqs, who had left her kingdom to the republic of Venice by 
will, all display prooft of this. The “ Presentation of the Virgin*" 


NY TITIAN. HKAWN NY BXAAL. 

witli a large and very striking light in the Bky, and the colopring 
is extremely rich. * $ 

At the age of eightpon Titian became Intimate with the cele¬ 
brated Giorgione, who was a fellow pupil, and an inmate of 
Bollino’s house. The personal beauty 01 * the latter, his fame as 
a painter, and his exquisite skill in playing on the lute, had 
.already won him the smiles and favour* of the Venetian aristo ’ 
cracy, from whose exclusive circles his low birth would otherwise 
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clever os she was beautiful, and, happier than- Tintoretto; he did 
not,mirvive'hi'r‘ His female portrait* would form an admirable 
collection were it possible to bting thorn together. What a 
splendid eight to behold in one room the tender brilliancy of 


Laura Bianti; the spirited and charming, bat maligned Lucrezia 
Borgia; the dignified Giula di Ponte; and the amiable anti 
learned Signora Irene; and many other* from all' parti of Europe, 
whose eharfps that aublime pencil ha* immortalised r 


THE BOA CONS T 111 0 T O R. 


The great nursery of the i iptile radte is fo\md in tropical regions. 
Tangled forests, impenetrable jungles, morasses teeming with 
luxuriant vegetation, and mouldering ruins overgrown with 
brushwood and creeping plants, are their favourite places of 
abode. There they not only exist, but swarm ; there the most 
gigantib of their tribes rears ite resplendent form; and there 
thousands of evory size and hue astonish or alarm the passer-by. 

Some species, slender as whipcord, and of great length, twine 
around the twigs and boughs of trees ifiid shrubs, their tints 
amalgamating with the colour of the foliage that conceals them, 
while rapidly and siletftly they glide even to tho tops of the 


America. Analogous facts concerning a serpent called Bajo are 
found in “The History of the Orinooo;" and a multitude of 
others of the same kind are given in the various works of credible 
travellers. ' 

Tho Latins are said to have given the name of Boa to serpents 
of extraordinary magnitude, from the idea that these reptiles 
drained the udders of cattle in their pastures.; and though fhe 
notion is unfounded, the name, from its being convenient and 
long established, is still retained by modern, naturalists. First 
applied by Linnccus to the huge serpents inhabiting the tropical 
regions, it is now restricted to a group peculiar to the inter* 
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THE HOA CONSTHHTOl:. 


loftiest iroesjin chase of interis and of the ipgs end je«ng‘ef 
birds. Otlrers may be beheld by the traveller darting along the 
ground, mossing his path, plunging into the midst of the jungle, 
ere his eye can catch their tints, while a loud and angry hiss 
sufficiently intimates that it is perilous to follow. # 

In the Dutch colonies of tho East Indies, Andre' Cleyer is said 
to have purchased of the hunters of tho country an enormous 
'serpent, in the ibody of which he found a deer of middle ago, 
absolutely entire. In another individual of the same species, 
also examined by this traroller, he found a wild goat, with its 
horns; and a third had evidently swallowed a porcupine Vith 
hit quills. He also adds that a woman became the prey of a 
reptile of the same genus in tire island of Amboyna, and that this 
Kind is sometimes kept for the purpose of attacking buffaloes in 
tho'kingdom of Arraoan', on the frontiers of Bengal. v We need 
hardly .be astonished at this, when Prince Maurice, of Nassau 
Siegen, otfb of tho governors of Brazil in the seventeenth century, 
assures uz jhat he himself,was an eye-witness of stagq add other 
bulky animals and even of a Dutchwyvcaa being devoured -in 
thiB manner, when he commanded m the regions of Sduth- 


tropical parts ot America, while the term I’ython is applied 
gouericolly to the large snakes of Africa,, India, and tho islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago. }$’ 

.Tho Boa Constrictor, of which wo give amwgravisg, i» re* 
markable for tho beauty of its masking!. , A broad rinwn,, con¬ 
sisting alternately of large blackish and Xomewh^t hexagonal 
marks, and of pale, oval dashes, extends along tjje back, forming 
a very elegant design. To this creature the epithet* “Wag,” 
“emperor," “divine,” have been given, as indicating its superi¬ 
ority over all reptile*. Often tamed by the*priests, for the pur¬ 
pose of overawing tho multitude, it has been thjg 'tttbjcot ol 
homage, which Southeyha* thus pouHrayed M 


■ Forth friun the dark recesses of tbs cave , ’ " t/f " 

The serpent eatne. The Iloamen at the^Ight'T * 
Shouted; and they Who held the priest, appall'd. 
Relax'd their hold. On came the ailghty snake, < r • 
And twined in many a wreath Tduod'Keptln,. . 
Dartiug aright, aleft, hla stnuens seek 
With starching eye sad lifted Jaw, aadienptt •' ;> ,i. 
Quivering, and him as of a heavy shower. > 
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' Upon the rummer wood*. The Briton* stood 
. iv ■. * Astounded at the powerful reptile's bulk— 

And that strange eight, Uls girth was as of mau. 

Hut easily could he have overtopp'd • 

(Jolish's holnrtd head, or that huge king . * 

Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim. 

What, then, wasliuman strength if once involved I 

Within those dreadful coils I The multitude* • 

Fell prone and worsliipp’d l" 

Thawast power and activity of these creatures were manifest 
in an adventure which Stcdman had with one of them, in his j 
expedition to Surinam. 0n leaving his boat, he had scarcely | 
proceeded iwenty yards through mud and water, when he dis- j 
coveted a huge snake rolled up undor tho fallen leaves and rub- j 
bisb of the trees, and oo well was the animal covered, that it was 
sotau time before hg distinetly perceived the head of the monstm, 
which was at the distance only of about sixteen feet. Bapidly 
vibrating its forked.tongue, and its eyos glittering like sparks of 
fire, he raised and discharged his gun, but missing the head, the 
all passed through the body. In a moment the animal struck 


* • 

throw their bodies into folds or knots around that of their prey, 
and so great is their strength that the bones of & deer, or even 
an ox, snap beneath their efforts. 

The-following account of the incubation of the python was 
given by M. Valenciennes, in a paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences,‘at Paris :— • f 

'! On the 5th of May, 1811, a pythoness, usually very quiet and 
tractable, exhibited grdht signs of uneasiness and much irrita ¬ 
bility, and on the following day laid fifteen eggs, commencing at 
six o'clock a.m., and ceasing at half-p|pt nine. The shells were 
soft, and of a grey ashy colour, and wore slightly inflated with 
air. The female, when left to herself in her box, gathered them 
all in a heap, anfl twined the lower- part of her body around 
them, so that at lost she had formed a sort of spiral conjp, of 
which her head was the summit, and so well wore tie eggs 
covered that only one was visible. By violent contractions of 
the trunk, she repelled all attempts to touch them, and manifested 
such impatience, that at last any one who attempted to approach, 
her, was in danger of being bitten. Although those animals are 
naturally very cold, the heat of the body in this instance was 



roitqd, lashing the ground with such force as to out away all the j 
uu^erwood,- U if by a scythe, while the mud and dirt flew in all j 
directions. Foliowing up the attack, Stedman, Who at first re- ! 
treated^'now ventured on afld found the snake at a short distance 
from the former station, quietly lying tmfong fallen leaves, 
rotten boughs j»d moss, which concealed all but tho head. ( Hc 
fired again ;*■ the animal was again wounded. andT violently 
flounced about, throwing around a shower of mnd and dirt. At 
the third fire it. was shot through the hetd, an-1 soon expired. 
The length of this Bnake, which the negroes declared to be 
young, ytos upwards of twenty-two feet; and its thickness that 
of a boy abqpt twelve years old. 

These huge snakes act like the tiger,•aking their prey by 
stratagem, ’ba the swampy margin of rivers, the'border* of 
lakes, -the tangled underwood that skirts the fork and marshy 4 , 
forest, they lurk, half posting in the water, half stretched on tho 
land, or partly twined rpund some rugged trunk, to the hark of 
which their oOlqurs assimilate. Bapid as the arrow’s flight, or - 
the lightning's fla|h, they dart on their victim, inetamtaneoflsly 
■ v ■ 


oasiiy felt by the hand; and on the thermometer being placed on 
the top of the cone containing the eggs, tho mercury rose to 
7-'l° F., although the temperature in the shade was only 52°, 
and that of the room only 50°. After fifty-six days of hatching, 
during which the serpent did not change her position for ono 
instant, the shell began to break, and tbe beads of the young ones 
appeared ; but the little animals remained within, never showing 
more than this two extremities of {heir bodies for one day.. On 
the 3rd of July most of them extricated thcmselreB altogether ,anil 
crawled about on all sides, the lost obtaining its freedom on the 
seventh. Of the fifteen eggs only eight were hatched, the others 
being crushed or broken. During tho whole time the female 
manifested no desire whatever for food, but on the twentieth day 
the keeper placed a bucket of water wifliin her reach, into which 
sho instantly plunged her head, and drank uhout bwo. tumblers 
full. She drank five times afterward#, in the same way. This 
seems to prove that she wee in some suet 6f.ftsb$h> state. It was 
only on the 3rd of ( J*ulj, early in the morning, that she showed 
any inclination to eatyand then without, quitting her position, 
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devoured about nix pounds of beef. She immediately left the upper garments. .Among tho Wrecks th%, reward was tlie 
eggs, and never testified the least affection for her young. After applause of the company, or chaplet of flowers; the punishment, 
issuing from the shell the latter drank a great deal of watei, and a go Wet of unmixed wine, or a “ glass of salt and water. Of 


plunged their bodies in it, but (li,d not cat until they bad thrown 
off their old skiu and got a new covering, whioh took place 
between the tenth and fourteenth day." * 

THE RIDDLE, HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Damn not the riddle; groat men and good men, old men and 
young men, the youth, the maiden,- and the child have been 
' given to riddles. Despise not the jiddle—It has sharpened the 
Wits of many, it has puled and comforted the mathematician, it 
has enlivened the festive hoard. .Despise not the riddlo--it is n 
species rtf intellectual discipline, it is a source Of tcv ini recreation. 
Of old it was the trusted handmaid of philosophy, as well as a 
shaft in the poet's qwlvcr. It is the assertion of Atlion.Tiis that 
•“ skill in riddles in akin to philosophy." Atnl all the woi Id knows 
that the ancient oracles weie little else than religious lhldles. 

The home of riddles is the East, There the rhldh> was born,' 
and there it still liver. The Egyptian Sphinx- in a tiddlc 
bequeathed to us from the earliest ages. Th('*onu !e oi Apollo 
at Delphi was an ecclesiastical manufactory of riddles. Before 
men had so many theological, metaphysical, ant) social qutstirms 
to solve a* they have now, they consumed their- r iqereregitory 
wits and energy in constructing and solving intellectual puzzles. 
Sped illy is the riddle a companion of the ser ial circle. So 
. M-as it from the earliest times. Tire ft-rot and the banquet, have 
been its chosen places. The riddle cannot be accused of selfish¬ 
ness. No man tries to puzzle himself. It is a mental wrestling ; 
there must he at least, two t) a lidrlle. 

first in most tilings -first in history and poetry ns well as in 
religion -the Hilda is first, in Biddles. 

" Oat of lire ester esme forth moat, 

•Out of the strong Crime forth sweetness." 

In this riddle,• which Samson “put forth,” We find all the 
chief elements of the ancient riddle. If is rnr intellectual puzzle 
it is expressed lit verse, it It propounded at a social gathering, its 
solution is required within a fixed time, a reward is offered for 
success, a penalty is attached to failure (Judges >iv. 12, ft sci}.). 

The mental play proposed lry Solomon was considered as both 
an exercise and a token of practical wisdom. Hence, among the ob¬ 
jects for which the hook of JVoverbs was written wo find this one- 
" To understand a prevail) and tire interpretation ; 

Tire wprds of the wise and their dark sayings. w ‘ 
Accordingly, amehtal tournament took place between Solomon 
and the queen of Sheba, who travelled from a distant land 
to Jerusalem expressly “to prove" that monarch “With hard 
qur stions" (1 Rings x. 1, ft while on his part, ho “ told her 
all her qui-w-ionf, thorn was not anything hid from the king 
which he told her not" (vs 3 ). According to Josephus, a 
simitar contest look place between 3demon and Iftrrim, king of 
T}re. “Tboking Iff Tyre sunt r: phi'me and enigmatical say¬ 
ings to Solomon, and dorrrrd he would s Ivc them. Now, sq 
nsgacious and undersl.mdiifg was Sol anon, that nc-ie of thr»e 
problems were too hard for him, loti, he dhc ivc.rd Ho ir hidden 
meaning and brought it to light.” (id/ifo/. viii. S, ,'i. Solomon 
- appears to have returned the favour with i..-cn-jt, fir " Solomon 
aunt problems to Hiram to ho solved, and drum ! 1m would r.end 
others back for him to sol re, and that he who could net solve 
the problems proposed, should pay money to him that, solved 
fhom. And wh<n Hiram had ogrrod to the ptnposnls, hut was 
not able to solve the problems, ho was obliged tfi pay a great 
deal ftf Rtonoy ; one Ahdemnn, however, a Mm of Tyre, did 
solve the problems,’ and proposed others which Solomon could 
not solve; upon which he was obliged to pay a large sum of 
money to Hiram” (Joir/>li. Jpioti, i, 1 7). 

It is, however, in the ancient Greek literatim' that wo find the 
riddle in its fullest state of development. At firjt, interspersed 
in tire writings of its early pouts and philosophers, riddles in 
time became a distinct dp (icier of mental production, and being 
prOfoieionslly treated of by the rhetoricians of its latter days, 
„ Tore by them described, classified, and t ,eiiti.ised. The reward 
and the penalty proposed by Simsm, were thirty under and 


Greek riddles take as specimens these; “ What is that whioh is 
every whtro and nowhere 1" “ What is that Which is She same 

in heavun, on the earth, and ia’lhe sea El 
The Latins, swore too much given to action, to war, and to 
government, to excel in exercises of mental skill. In Virgil’s 
Jtucnliei, however, we find tie rival swains engaged in what 
i in Lancashire would he called “sotting each other daddies;’’ 

: that is, proposing riddles. Thus Damoetas saya to Menolea*— 1 ■ 

■' Ray where tho round oflieavcif'WIilcb all contains t 

j To three short ells on earth oar sight restrains. 

•Ml that, and rise Phoebus for tlijr pains.” 
j Ayul Mcnaleas says to Damoxtae— * ^ 

; -' Nny, tell me first tn whnt new region sprifigs 

A flower tliul bear* hnserlbod tile name oFklnjjS', 

And Hum shnlt gain a present nn divine * 

As I’liirbus’ self, for Phillis ulml! be lliln<\” 

NATIONAL A I R 8/ 

Nations arc distinguished by their music, ns,.well as by their 
language hud customs. Not by that scientific music which all 
j viviliaud countries enjoy in common, but by their home-made 
I ballads, and those simple country songs which resist tho innn- 
{ vutinn and the progress of art, and maintain their own ehntae- 
t. risfies to tho lost. These songs are easily recognised : no one 
jvouhl confound the “lhwz ilc I'acltn ” with a Polish chant, nor a 
Spanish song with an Irish melody. <■ 11 * 

When, or how, or by whom these airs originated, it would, in 
most cases, ho impossible to say. KTiKtary songs were composed 
to celebrate some wondrous feat of arms, anil were in tffe old time 
commonly written in Latin. Of tiffs kind was the Kreneh 
popular air “ Vice Hmn IV."- Many of‘our most simple and 
beautiful airs liavo beeen transmitted from generation to gene¬ 
ration. The manners and customs of a people nro affected by 
tho language which they speak ; their genius, their enthusiasm, 
their climate, and the character of their soil, ajjhough diverse 
in their nature, exert « strong influence upon their national none/. 

It is easy for an oar sensible-to rhyme to reeogniso the 
j peculiarities of tho seguadilles, tho boleros, and fandangos of Spurn. 
The so sirs, to animated, and so different in character are sung 
and danced at tho sanv time, accompanied by the guitar and the 
castanets. Thero it another Spanish air, the “Tirana," more 
! solemn than the preceding, which although chanted is never tmed 
os a dance. Tho Spanish, in aucient 'times, were said'tn be the 
l lost singers in Europe, and were coleb%ted for their performances 
j on tho guitar, making tho evening breeze melodious with songs 
to their ladies fair. The aoitg Beguiled the weariness rtf the 
1 traveller, ami added fresh joy and gladness to his journeys end. 
j At i’iwm, tiie most, charming f’bitirrmiM' were composed 
I and snug liy (be gondoliers, and were transmitted from father to 
! son. These malpositions were not scientific, blit natftral. It was 
heart eja-aking to heart. As they guided their gondolas over the 
greet canals, their melodies arose now in lighter, now in sadder 
strains, their voices harmonising with the deep sweff of tho ottrs 
as their balks prm ceded, from I’alazzo to l’siajtfo. 

It is the musical genius iff the NSapnlitaji fishermen Which 
renders the songs cl* Vo/.fra 3<> famous. Thufi'-aongs, -sttd those of 
tho .Venetian gondoliers, have been justly celebrated throughout 
Italy, and arc not only an honour to themselves, but the Wander • 
and admiration of ptlicr nations. *'■ ■ 

SniucRraes these national songs oiiginato in acoidont, tome- ■ 
times they arc caused by shine great event. The Swiss Mann It* 
Vncltr-t perfectly accords with the nuJtintainous country--Which 
has given it birth, it, is peculiarly adapted for thd hill qeinitry. 

If sung in a room or i^oon, the music is liy no tnaand ttgf aeaMe; 

- but fixcc.ult.-d upon the borders of the lakes, or nraopg this toftlra, 
•or an tho Alps, it possesses a charm which ft indescribable. The 
stranger is astonishod as its peculiarly mclatfeholy strain is eohued 
and to-echoed, in long pldttitlvo strains from the rocks about. ' 

’ So it is with our own land, with Ireland, with Boland, Sweden-, 
and the whole of northern Europe. National BiiiSifl -Is d feature 
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common to all. Those of Pol and are especially peculiar. The 
JJumbka, so plaintive and 'so melancholy, 1ms still no possible 
likeness to 8redish must 8. The Polonaise, which is a song anil 
a danod at the same time, li still of a grave and aoloiqp character, 
and has been made UMofbJt nearly all the fltffiiposcrs of Ectrnps, 
The Xrakoviak, a Song and danec, is full of gaiety and vigour. 
The Ufaturels, Or Moeurko, is well known In Franny and England. 
Th.e most oelehratod Jlumbkaa, arc “ The Death of Gregory," 
“The idieu,” "The Neighbour*,” and “The Lllao." 

ThdeJVftA melodies are worthy of remark j they are of two 
soi-ts, gay and plaintive, both equally beautiful and touching, 
enough in the one case to make the tears flow freely, and in the’ 
other to dll the heart with gladness and teach the feet to dance. 
The national ahf of England is Well known j It* solemn strains are 
familiar to every English car; it is justly celebrated; it# very 
ndme it grand anAserious: “God save the Queen” is a praj*r 
full of energy and fervour.. 

Tbo invention of SMtish ballads is attributed to tho time of 
,lames I., ling of Scotland. This prinoo was both poet and 
musician. During his reign, and to the time of James IV., a 
great number Iff moludioa were oompotod, they wonmo familiar 
to the pooplc, tfore heard in village homea, in city streets, and 
l'ar off country p^ta, and to this day are cherished. 

Tho national songs of Pratin' arc very groat in number arid 
variety. There are the songs of tho dance, the hfinting-songs, 
the songs of martial deeds and knightly prowess, of love and 
homo, and cblvaMe romance, sotiga of every description that 
light hearts chanted centuries ago. I'uShaps the moat ancient 
and the most original is tbo* faipooa Chanson dt Jutland, known to 
all France,* iffiantioncd, by nearly every historian. They hare a 
great number of gay songs, which lmvo gained a strong hold upon 
the affections of the people. These ballads or songs slightly differ 
in. the various provinces, two of thorn are better known Ilian the* 
rest. T dr Jhnrij TV,, and Charmnnle Oabrielle aro attributed to 
Dueamroy, master of the chapel to Charles IX , to llenri HI,, 
ami to Httfiri IV. He die d in 1001). They have a song colled 
I film, Awure, jc Vimpinrv, both the wofds and jnusic of which aro 
said to bilre originated with Homy IV. Tho lays of the provin¬ 
cial troubadours, and tho rnraaneos of the minstrel* were the 
fashion all uvaJrEuropo in the fifteenth and sixteenth cMituries. 
The Italians Composed many gongs under tho title of CamtmcUe 
"U" Praneem, The French were at all times great patrons ef*sueh 
productions. Jhoso simple refrains eamu into great vogue, and 
even the. oqclcsiastioa were obliged to-introduce into their chants 
and masses some characteristics of this popular music. 

Among the national airs of modern times, the Marseillaise is 
beyond Jfcput* the most fitmiarkablo. *Tt is expressive of the 
utmost energy and indignation, and at tho some time tho finest 
musical composition, - This admirable song, intelligible without 
words, is tho work of Rougtt dl l’Islu; and there is no other mu¬ 
sical work attributed to him. Travellers may hear this solernu 
chant iu tho monastsiios of Sjgily and Spain. 

adaptation of the co i. films of animate to 

THEIR HAUNTS. 

Th* more we soarch into the habits and jieculiaritios of aniiuuls, 
tlic more are We led to admire tho wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. Tbrouglmut the animal creation, tho adaptation <jf the 
colour of the (Feature to its mode of living, rind place of conceal¬ 
ment is highlit, remarkable, considered in reference to its pre¬ 
servation* If wo look around, wo ahull,discover; that the colours 
* of the .smaller animals, and a multitude of insects, contribute 
materially to their safety. Caterpillars wh*ub*fet>ft on leaves arc 
generally iithor green, or have a large,proportion of that lmr in 
, tho colours of their coats. » So lory*pa itVvmaini still, how difficult 
it is to distinguish tho grasshopper’from the leaf or spray on 
which 4 rests! Thu butterflies that ftitnunong the flowers are 
decked in Varied hues like them. The little birds ilurt haling the 
hedge, row-side ham feathers on their backs which harmonise 
with tho odour of gbn leaves, and ffiathi rs on tlioir brcasls 
which borrow tho white hue of heaven ; these render them loss 
visible he th# ha wit above, or to the prowling eat beneath. The , 
wandeser in the fields almost treads upon tho skylark boforo it 


rises, warbling merrily to Ifouvcn’s gate. The partridge can 
hardly be distinguished from the stubble amongst V:hlull it mlikes 
its nest; and it is considered an accomplishment for the sports¬ 
man lo bo Able to find the hare sitting, in northern countries the 
winter dress «f the hare and the ptarmigan is white like the snow. 

If we turn to the waters, we shall find that it is nearly tho 
same with it# inhabitants. Frog# Vary their colour according to 
tbo nature of tho mud* or sand at tho bottom of the ponds or 
streams they frequent; nay, the tree-frog (llyla viridit) takes its" 
name from the colour which is so tjjfflcuR' to sse among tho 
leaves, whore it adhere# lijj tho cupping-glsss-liko process at the 
ond of its toes. 'She fish, especially those which inhabit fresh¬ 
water streams, aro dUtiognuhed by the same peculiarities. 
Their hacks aro comparatively (lark, like tho water above them, 
and it requires some practice lo discover them as they glide 
along tbe hottom of the clear brook in thick dusky shoals. They 
oomo like shadows and so depart, under tli»%eae of the spectator. 
It is difficult to distiaguish the pike--“the ravenous luce,” as. 
old Isaak Walton calls it--with its dark green mottled back'and 
sides, from tho similarly-tinted leaves amid which that fresh¬ 
water shark lies on (he watch, as motionless and still as the 
loaves themselves; and it is oven difficult for any eye hut that 
of the* practised angler to discover what shadowy form it- is that 
ripples the whiinpled water as tin* bold old trout sails lcieurily 
up the stream, with his back-fin just peeping above the surface, 
on tho look nut for a May-fly for his luxurious repast, 

ENGLISH GROWN SILK. 

Nkaui.y all tho iaw silk used by tho manufacturers of Great 
Britain is imported from China, Franco, and Italy; but in eon- 
aoquenoo of tin* difficulty sometimri experienced in obtaining it 
in sufficient quantities and of the necessary quality, attetnpta 
have boon made at different times to breed silkworm# and grow 
the raw materials at home. The most successful experimentalist 
in this direction was the late Mrs. Whitby, of Newlaud, in tin* 
county of Southampton. So enthusiastic was aho in th* pursuit 
of her project, that she impel tod mulberry-plants from the l’hilip- 
pine inlands, and silkworm*' eggs from Hilly, in order to test 
the capabilities of the Engl Mi climate. For mors than fourteen 
years she wont oti breeding silkwoiins at Newland's, and wind¬ 
ing off their produce, till not only wa» the con'vinoed that tho 
insects could bo profitably roared in England, and that good silk 
might be produced in sufficient quahtitics to become commercially 
valuable, huj. she had the proud satisfaotion of being recognised 
aa tho first to introduce a now description of 'employment into 
the market. 

Tho manner in which ahs reared the worms and increased the 
stock of their food is a# simple as it is intareaUng. She com¬ 
menced her experiments—ns far hack as ISJfly-by ascertaining 
the best variety of mulberry-tree; and that which subsequent 
experience led her to prefer abovo*all otlurl was the Morn* multi, 
multi of tho Philippine islands. The luxuriant crop of leaves 
formed by this variety of free, and ita easy propagation in open 
grounds, rendered it peculiarly fitted for tlic purposoe; and, with 
careful training and manuring, the size which tho leaf attained 
in Hampshire almost equalled that of its native country. 81u* 
found, too, that tbo difficulty hitherto experienced in rearing the 
silkworm was not near so great as aim had anticipated. Equable 
warmth throughout the period of the insect's existence, cleanli¬ 
ness, classification, and ventilation, with a duo regard to the 
suitability of the food to the ego of the insert^ she found to he 
the essential (dement* of succcssfubmanagemetit. The ai)k pro¬ 
duced was jmmotine.id by tbo not eminent manufacturer# to bo 
squat in every luuprtit to the host imported from Ituly ; and Mrs. 
Whitby, by her own efforts, proved that. English-grown silk 
might lie made a profitable undertaking. UnfoAunately for the 
interest# of trade, however tbft lady died before the manufac¬ 
turers became fully nivaro of her valuable labour#. Several arti¬ 
cles composed of silk grown at Howlands, were shown in the 
Crystal Enlace by Messrs. UouldswouLh, of Manchester; and 
^incc the Exhibition many attempts have been, and are now being, 
made, to carry out. thd original idea of this lady. We lately saw 
sofne Indies’ dresses and Shawls made entirely from English silk. 

v 
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I'KttOANTfl AND OUNAMRNT8 0)' THE CBIMNO OROCfED ToaKTUEB. D^AWN BV LANCELOT. ‘ 

TittiBBM is a small town upon the road from Pari* to Brest, j Ririval of the diligenoe or the carriage of atraveller. ftrmodern 
l^ing in a valley watered by the Avre. At* present it to oomposed ediftoes are one or two brass foundries, and sbeet-iNn aaattt&c- 
ittwiy of one -long street, presenting no‘sign of life except on the j tones; but its ancient remains are well worthy the at tention of 
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all lovers of art aad historical reminiscence, These are the ruins 
of a castle built by Henry I., in 1010, and' others more extensive, 
of a chateau of the eighteenth century, belonging to the Leveneur 
family, and, above jjdl the. sculptures in the choir pf the church. 
Thar Torah, whiehhasoften been. asstead, or rather recon¬ 
structed. still preserves seme characteristic* of the style of 
the tireMth centttry. The choir, which dates. from 1010, "is 


aroh, from the sides of whioh, two light and highly ornamented , 
nerves verge towards the centre, and is divided into nine.trian¬ 
gular panels, with the exception of that in tho middle, which 
has • losenge fdrm. At the .points in whioh the nemameet, 
are Teliefs of great richness and variety. Each pd**l is 
filled wifit'dgnres of men and of animals interspersed with 
graceful foliage, and in the middle of each is a shield bearing 



St is divided into Ibxeb unequal compartments, anil 
. width the altar is placed ia again subdivided into three 
partb The sides are picroed by arched windows with qjegant 
mouldi n g s, and decorated with niches on which the ribs rest 
whioh support the, celling. The above engraving represents 
the whole exteht of the latter, and the other, some of the 
defected parts. • 

, Haobof these compartments is enclosed in a large semicircular 


the armorial ensigns of the Levoneur family* and others con¬ 
nected with it; but the greatbr number of those are now muti¬ 
lated or effaoed. Our second engraving represents only two of 
these compartments. One of the panels, that in which the two 
satyrs are seen with a girdle fastened round them, was restored 
in the eighteenth century. The whole of the upper part is entilely 
new, and tho differtmoo between ancient and modern model of 
decoration is distinctly marked in the charaoter of the orn*ments. 


r 
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In plane of foliage springing from the heads of monsters, or 
luxuriant plutnes waving graoefully, or acanthuses with jagged 
leaves, they have substituted natural flowers ia bas-rellaf 
scattered here and there, modliliaus with opposing curves' and 
unconnected outlines. 

The chief characteristics of thhte bas-reliefs are great fineness 
of execution, slightness of projection, and that softness of con¬ 
tour which distinguishes all the works of Jean Goujon. The 
designa display great richness, great profusion, ahd much grace¬ 
fulness, hut no settled plan.« Not one of them edntains any allu- 
aion to fable or history- ’ One group towards the right, and at the 
lower part of the panel, containing a figure wearing the Phrygian. 
cap or head-dress, and holding in her hand a piece of flowing dra¬ 
pery, appears to bars some reference to the Judgment of Paris. 

The drawing of the figures is in general metgt-o, hut elegant. 
Many of the postures are highly wrought and artificial, though 
vigorous, and thus betray the influenoe of tyslian art; above all, 
that of the acliool of Miahaal Angelo. TJptto some of the nerves 
are cherubs amongst flowers and birds; hut our apaco does not 
permit us to give all th» details in our engraving. The nerves 
project gently at their base, and are brought very dose to one 
another, so as to form acute angles. The artist has with won de- 
ful patinnee worked designs with the chisel upon every block of 
the stone. In tire recesses, Into which the oye oan hardly roach, 
there are a number of beautiful figures of angola, and some very- 
fine groups of fruit and flowers. Pour of those vousSures are 
reproduced in our second engraving, in which may he seen song) 
of (he most remarkable pendants, as well as various other par ts, 
which could net be introduced into the bird's eye view of the 
ceiling. They ere brought closer together than they are in 
reality, as no attention is paid in the engraving to perspective, 
to enable the reader to under,tend them better and perceive the 
relief and details. 

The execution of all the saulpturea displays great knowledge. 
Viewed from below they seem very dallcato, finely ohiselled, and 
well proportioned. But if wo get close to them by means of a 
ladder, they have altogether a different aspect, The legs are 
slender, the model exaggerated, the necks too long, the heads too 
fiat, and the features too short end sftubby. On descending, on j 
the contrary, all the proportions appear true and just. Ia the I 
niches at e*ah side of the windows are large figures of the pro- ; 
phots and evangelists, well soulptured, and with graoeiul drapery, j 
The sacristy to the right of the choir is doooratod with the tamo 
taste and profusion, In one of tbs corners ia ft charming piscina, i 
sculptured with g(eat delicacy of finish. 

These works of art are supposed to have been executed hy the 
order and at the expanse Of Cardinal Loveneur, who erected the 
portico of tha cathedral of Bvrsux, described on a former oaeasion. 

STEAM NAJTGATIOJf. 

At a recoat sitting of tha French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Arago laid before the members a letter from M. Coulmann, of 
Hanover, respecting the application of steam power to naviga¬ 
tion os early as 160,5. The letter states, that the celebrated 
Ftench engineer Itpin, being at Caesei in the year 1707, j 
resolved upon putting hie theory of eteem navigation into practice, 
end to make en experimental steamboat, that it was actually j 
launched, but that, owing to the ,*pito or awkwardness of tho ! 
boatmen employed, it \qflpt to pieces, to the great disappointment 
of umny who bed been much interested in the trial. M. Arago ] 
thought it fair to add, that it appearad evident to him, that the '■ 
idea of using steam as a propelling power for vessel, had ooeu-rSd j 
to .Prince liuport, gomo years previous to the unsuccessful ex- j 
poriment made by M. Papin. 

Tho origin of steam navigation is, -however, supposed to -lato 
much earlier than tho days of Prince Rupert. There is an old ; 
volume published in 1810, which seems to contain the first rude 
idea of the system, and, in 1648, Blaseo da Garay, a Spanish 
captain, made and tried a steam-vessel in tho port of Bar- ; 
celonn, but laid it aside Owing to the bigotry of an imperial 
officer, Salomon do Crux, of Frankfort, is' said to have been j 
engaged!ft its first experiments.- This w^s in 1615, long before 
the days of Priced Rupert. ’ 1 


In 1736 a patent was granted to Jonathan Hulls, for a machine 
for carrying vessels against wind and tide, or in a calm. In 
1778 Thomas Paine, the celebrated political reformer, proposed, 
in America, t]*e application of steam to naval purposes,- ’In'Wi¬ 
the Marquis do Jouftoy constructed one On the Soane; ahd.in 
1784 two Americans, Fitch and Rnmtoy exhibited two beat* 
wlrioh were slowly propellod itl the water by steam powor—an 
humble beginning of a groat Bystem. It was in 1788 that 
Symington, Miller, and Taylor, applied steam power to work 
a paddle-wheel; while in the following year they were theriirst 
to attain a steamboat speed of seven miles an hour, on the Forth 
and£lydc canal. It was in 1862 that Symington first drew a 
Heavy load along a canal by steam power. It was in 1807 that a 
steafaboat first plied for traffic from Albany to New York on the 
Huston river; this boat, the “ Clermont," was constructed by 
Fulton, of about 180 tons burden. It was in 18tt8 that a Steamer 
first ventured oh a coasting voysge, which Stevens made from 
New York to tho Delaware. It was in 1812 that the first 
passsnger steamer plied in Britain ; this was Henry Bell’s llttlo 
boat, the “ Comet," of only 26 tons burden, and 3-horse power; 
it carried passengers qp and down tho Clyde. It was In 1813 that 
a steamer first made its appearance on the Thfttnls, as a pas¬ 
senger-boat lKitweon London and Gravesend; andit-waB in the 
same year that a steamer first braved the rough bcsb of our 
coasts in a voyage from Glasgow to London. By the year 
1818, thoro were forfy.aix steatqprs plying in the twelve rivora - 
Clyde, Forth, Tay, Trent, Tyne, Humber, Motacry, Yare, Avon, 
Severn, Orwell, and THamcs; and about tho aame time the 
steamers in the tinited States exceeded this number. It was in 
1818, too, that the first regular trading ov*f-sca sWknv naviga¬ 
tion commenced, by placing the “Rob Roy” on tho Greenock 
and Belfast route; although the English Channel, the Irish Sen, 
and tho German Ocean, had all been crossed by steam before 
this date. It was David Napier, of Glasgow, who took the leud 
in steam navigation between 1818 and 1830, and liis cousin 
Robert who bar sim-o taken tip this honourable position. It 
was in 1838 that tho problem of transatlantic steaming was 
effectually solved by the safe voyages of tho “Great Western" 
and tho “Sirius;” and iu the fourteen years which hsvc subse¬ 
quently elapsed, the progress of steam navigation has been truly 
astonishiug—little less so than thqt of its sister-system, the 
railways. 

In 1840 it appears from official llooumenti, there were 9*7 
registered steamers in England, 244 in Scotland, and .79 in 
Ireland. In 1848-0 there were 1,100, being a collective force 
of about 92,800-hoeso povjor, At tha beginning of thopresent 
year there wore 1,184 steamers plyinj .upon the w(®hi of 
Great Britain and her dependencies. Hot only in England hud 
this Increase been seen, in Franco, tha returns in Pcecmbcr 
1842, showed a total of but 108 cofctaisrclal steamboats, hut the 
amount has nearly doubled since that time. Tho same is tho 
case in America. According to tli«^“ Allan** Register," there 
were plying imiho United States in June, 1851, the following 
steamships and bmto?—Upon the ocean and on tho Atlantic 
sea-boarch 025 steam-vessels. At the same time upon the rivers 
and lakes, 706 boats. Total, 1,390; conjoint tonnage, 418,113. . 

“The empire of the sea," aays a recent writer, “no longer 
resides in wooden walls, but in the power of strain!’’ There is 
great truth in tho saying; but it is not Ally wbra tho aggressions 
of one .power excite % partial or general wa?—it is not only 
when, hostilities have begun, and the world wakes up at the 
rude alarm of belligerent foi-crs—that tho true value of steam 
navigation is seen. As it float* afar lb other lands, and carrying 
with it the production*'of British skill and British industry—as 
it returns with tho works oKbreign hands, the results of foreign 
thoughts, and the productions of a foreign soil—it brings tho 
east and west, and north and south together. It binds-nation 
to nation, man to man, and secures that Which it is the aim rtf 
the wt-rld’s philanthropists to win, and the realisation Of Which 
will tw the world's glory—it mskos meft learn the lesson'of 
■co-operation atvl of mutual help, and show-tho folly of wsr— 
that worst of human calamities—dud the wisdom, as well -as 
happiness of all which tends to bring about the reign of peace on 
on earth. 
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TIIE AZURE COLOUR OF THE SKY, 

Tojodgo from the first impretaions of our me jus, yn> might 
suppesp-tthatths heaven above us was an immome^rault of blue 
studded -with brilliant*; such an-opinion, however, will only bo 
retained by the must ignorant of men, though many with somo 
title to understanding have very absurd notions of the sky. Its 
azure colour is due to the want Of perfect transparency in the 
atmosphere, W«t 0 it possible to ascend very high above tho 
surface of tho earth) lie air would be found much wore rarefied, 
till, if we were to ascend still highor,,it would become incapable 
of assisting in respiration,and at length would no longer exist, 
when wo should havo reached the region of pure ether. * 

Tho highor the mountains are -which we ascend, the lighter 
does tho atmosphero become, and tho azure colour of the heavens 
fainter. And if it wero possible to ascend to the regions of pure, 
ether, the blue colour would entirely disappear, tho sky would 
appear Mack as Bight; for so do thoso objects appear which do 
not reflect tho rays of light. Consequently!, if the air which 
surrounds pa was as transparent as other tho sky oojild not 
appear bluo.e The air is filled with innumerable minute particles, 
which when illuminated "by the sun receive a motion, in eonao- 


AliT-IN 

Ifowr.Min difficult it may be to draw a dear and determined 
lino between mere practical and artist;.* manufactures, from tho 
almost innumerable varieties of .transition, vet it appears very 
necessary•to^-egard the principles from a purely aesthetic point 
of view, at the same time remembering that, very great uncertainty 
even prevails among inclusliiul artists as regards tile ical defini¬ 
tion of Art-Industry, and tho boundaries which separate it mi 
one side from mi re manufactures, and on the other from the arts. 

What, are we to understand by Art - Industry ? On wliat 
grounds, and from what properties docs an article take tho 
name of an “Art-Industrial product?” The produce of Art- 
Industry, it is clear does neither belong entirely to art nor to 
manufactures, but partakes of the nature of both. This partici¬ 
pation is therefore to he defined. 

Such product may belong jo the, manufactures jimtly through 
its real value— 06 in gold or silver, by its metallic worth-»partly 
through its prarfintl utility. • An Art-Industrial object evim-CB at 
once its nm-pose, or becomes a pure work of art as soon ns it 
no longer supplies any want of tho civilised wnild. No less 
important is its intrinsic worth ; for wq must mot forget that the 
objection producedjif a comparatively valueless material, but 
at tho game time dcaignmffn perfect accordance with art, is at once ‘ 
raised from tho sphere of industry to tlmt of pure ait. For seen 
from this point of view, no ole will question tho fact, that unchr 
certain•t.irr.utnstatiecs a design executed even in common day 
may bo of more vnluo tbunpan object manufactured of massive 
gold. ThL real worth therefore on one side, and the practical utility 
oil the other, constitute a claim to lro elaejed under the head of Ar t- 
Inilnstry. Art, however, belongs to it merely from the artintie 
form with which it-clothes to a certain extent the industrial idea. 

All this appears perfectly clear and lucid, as for as wo have to 
do with tho determination of the claim of rath sphere sepa¬ 
rately. The grq|t. ditHeftlty lies in this—that they cannot in 
practice be separated, but in spite of thrif mutual difFuripree, in 
spite of their opposite positions, and in spite of a natural eis- 
iuolhratiun to unite, they product) by their conj-nut energy, 
objoets, which perfectly combine tho puculi&rit os of each. 

It is customary to stigmatise lira emfUteipalum of life/rom 
tiro prosaic wants of nature, as “ hmtury,” and to add to this 
many reproaches, tins least of which if, that “ luxury ” is super¬ 
fluous and useless. Certainly, if put to tho test by tho mere 
wants and indispensable neccanariw Of life, “ luxury " may he 
called superfluous, but in that ease, poetry, the arts, evtoi tl« 
united sciences, and everything Which raises man above tift 
lowest condition of natural instinct is ** luxury.” 

-As far as we are eunoenflrd, wc freely admit that we regard 
‘f luxury"—that is, a poetic refinement of the material wants, thi> 
subjection of tlio earthly to the influence of the arts; irf fact, 

• 
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queno* of whfish new raya are produced; and those particles, of 
themselves opaque, become visible to us when, Obey aaq thus 
illumined. Thtk colour is blue; hones a forsty wMoh appears 
green when vewt nigh to it,.seems to be mote and mote blue aa 
wo recede from it. However pale and subtile are tbs blue rays 
j of air, so rfimy of them strike upon our sye at tbs* instant, 
l that they produce all tiro effects of a dark Mu#. 

What has now bodh advanced may indues u* to oottsider tjrc 
| heavens in a different point of view than we have hitherto done. 

Frotff it wa may conclude that tinge it not a phenomenon in 
j nature, not even tho cqlour -of tho sky, in which we do not 
I discover order, utility, and adaptation to some certain sad.. If » 
green is the moat agreeable oolour that ooriid be oliosen to beau¬ 
tify the earth, the azure of the heavens is no lets beautiful and 
pleasing. IIow dreadful is tho aspect Of the heavens when 
storms ruve and tempests lour! But.whst a-beauty and sim¬ 
plicity la seen whan it is in a state of serenity anil repose! 
The cliqrras it presents increase as we contemplate it, and we 
are never yvoary with the pleasing viBW; the rejoiced soul 
raises itself to tho Being who has thus adorned the heavens, 
and swells with gratitude in beholding the evidences of liis 
power displayed in its beauty. 
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the'idealisation of the senses— as one of the greatest benefits of 
civilisation. 

Tho refinement of civilisation hat had a great and noble object 
in view, - namely, the regeneration of art in its former noble 
ami simple truth. If wo glance at oostume, we shall see that 
through all its caprices anil Bppsrrmt eccentricities a slender un¬ 
broken thread was woven —a striving for simplicity and grace. 

To return again to Art-Industry. The difficulty of deter¬ 
mining its boundaries, lice, as we hare laid, in the difference 
between the two spheres, to which it equally belongs, and in tire 
absolute necessity of tho mutual contradictions being perfectly 
harmonised. As the Art-Industrial object must on ono hand lie 
perfectly capable of a praotical utility, and on tbs other, artistic 
in shape, we may couelude that the object of Art-Indus- 
try is to prepare the way for that idealisation of the senses 
i which wc have before mentioned. 

Tim connexion in which the praotical object of an Art- 
Industrial product stands to *rts srtistic form; the harmonic 
influ-n.ie which certain styles, or nertain artistic ideas and prin¬ 
ciples are i all ulated to oxeroiso on the practical utility of the 
product; the facility with which the artistic form embraces the ma- 
’ terial, the equality which must b# maintained between the two in¬ 
fluences, all these are questions which must bo taken into consider - 
ati m to decide the claims of any object to he called Art-Industrial, 
although they aro by no means t# bo regarded aa fixed principles. 

Tho spheres of Art-Industry may, however, ha divided into 
two classes. One, the symMirctl, wlrioh includes all those 
designs whi'-h mako u»o of a sfmpje artlstta Idea for the pro- 
I duotiori of certain products; tho other, tho nrntttne/ilal — or 
| arabesque in the most extended acceptation. In tho latter wc 
l recognise the widest field of Art-Industry. We shall now 
proceed to give a short explanation of the accompanying designs. 

Fig. 1. A hell-handle, designed by Robert ICrctsehmar, of 
Leipzig. The two figures aic of bronze cr silver. Thu small 
I bells which are to be executed in the same metal, serve to hide 
i the crank to which the cord is fastened; this «ord may either be 
j a metallic clRiin or a silken cent, ’ . . 

Figs, 2, 3. A lamp with four wicks, with the rosette and hook 
j belonging to it, designed by Wiedemann, of Dresden. This lamp 
- might bo executed either in cast-iron or bronze. Below the lamp 
1 and forming tho bottom is a j time of Coloured porcelain or glass, 

| contained in a network of brosso. Tho oonjunction of earths with 
metal) bus been much practised by Frvrfcii workmen during the last 
1 few years, ami it is of no little importance that tin. artist should 
| turn his attention to the offset produced by tuoh combinations. 

Figs. 4, 5. Stopper for a bottle, and handle for a cane. Thqae 
last require no explanation, excepting that they are 'designed 
: by Lipaius, of Dresden. 

• 
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One of the moat gtrikmg'charai feristios.of tho industrial spirit of are rarely found amongst those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 

the age is its tendency to bring talent in humble life muter tho It has been well said, that from,the shook of ideas springs truth, 

notice of the publio, and the great stimulus Vhioh it has con- Cunstant intercourse with great numbers of our fellows, contact 

sequently given to *lf-edueation. The collection of large masses with great numbers of slrangersf aifit personal interest in the 

of men in the busy centres of manufacture has many undeniable success of enterprises which-have the wide world as a field .of 

dir advantages; hut it unquestionably sharpens the intellect, call* action lead the' artisans in the great factories of Birmingham, 

forih powers of mind, ant creates a solidity of judgment which Manchester, and other large towns, to look beyond the gratifios- 
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tion of the selfish wants of the hour, and become absorbed in the 
contemplation of the vast extent of inquiry and knowledge which 
lies even within their own koiiaon. It is in thesa busy hives 
of industry that some of the gtjeat social and economic ■ pro- I 
blems of the day must be solved; and, lot others say what they will, ! 
it is tbe'working men who must solve them, Reading, which is 
sought as a relief if ter the fatiguing dutios of the day, leads to 
discussion, and thiB, when temperately Snd soberly conducted 
teaches men to measure themselves against their follows and 
shows them exuotly what isrtheir mental calibre. Const)iSSneas 
of the capability of rising in the social scale awakens to the 
* dotirc to do so; and perseverance in self-improvement invariably 
brings aboift the wished-for result. 

It is our intention from time to time to give portraits of some 
. of these self-made men, and a sketch containing the leading 
incidents in their lives. We commeneo with that of James 
Taylor, of Birmingham, who is at present wsll known as one 
of the chief promoters of the Freehold Land movement. lie 
was born in Birmingham in 1814, and is now consequently 
thirty-eight years of ago. His father was a tradesman of 
that town, and gave his children as good an education as 
his scanty means would allow, dames was set to work at an 
early’ age, and was in due time bound an apprentice to 
one of the fancy trades. While thus situated he was distin¬ 
guished by bis industry and frugality. At the age of td'enty - 
one he marriedffcmd soon after, the trade f«U off greatly end 
he became addicted to drinking, which for five years pros¬ 
trated his energies, and kept himself and bis family in misory. 
At the end of that period, however, ho signed the total 
abstinence pledge, and thus commenced a now ora in his life. 
Hie upward progress from this time was rapid, Ho became u 
groat temperance advocate, and appeared at Innumerable meetings 
held in aid of that cause. He at length had his attention drawn 
to the Freehold Land question, as a moans of placing the fran¬ 
chise in the hands of the labouring classes, and thus giving them 
their due influence la the government of the country, and has 
filled various offices in connexion with benefit, and similar 
societies of his native town. He 'was the originator of the idea 
upnn which the Freeholds Land Societies are founded, and per¬ 
severed to carrying out hia plan In spite of the obloquy heaped* 
upon him from all side*, and we need hardly allude to the 
success wbioh has orownpd Ms labours. The Wolverhampton 
Freehold Land Society in 1848 presented him with a gold 
watch, as a testimony of the high sense they entertained of 
his services in the cause. On this occasion a meeting was bifid 
in the theatre, at which four hundred shares were purchased. 

Our readers msy ask what is the Freehold Land Movement. 
Wo will toll them as briefly as wo can. It Is a now name tor 
the development of an old idea. Our constitution, as we are all 
aware, is a very old one, and amongst its oldest principle* is one 
whioh Mr. Taylor has taken and,worked with wonderful success. 
According to our old English constitution every forty-shilling 
freeholder has the right to the franchise. Mr. Taylor, tlrcu, 
by means of th* associative principle, offers that right on the 
lowest terms to every man who likes to secure it tor himself. 
And he does this in the following manner ■— A society is 
formed of members subscribing a shilling a week; if severs], 
hundred members are enrolled, in time the.'3 weekly skillings 
amount to a very respectable sum, mid when this Is the ease— 
or before if, as it generally doeB happen, the society cart borrow j 
it—-an estate is bougfy, whioh is allotted amongst tho members. ; 
Tlio advantage of' this mode of procedure is that the estate; , 
is bought wholesale, and divided at wholesale ‘'price; and { 
the thing being thug done the law expenses are greatly 1 
curtailed: and a*small plot of ground, which is generally 1 
a vory costly article, is thus n supplied to the purchaser at 
generally about half tho prioo whjoh he could otherwise havo ] 
obtained it for. But our readers may tell us, this is tho old 
. scheme of Feargus O'Connor over again. Wo reply it is nothing 
of the sort. His land society was quite a different thing. He | 
Bought to make agriculturallabmirer* and small proprietors of men 
who knew nothing about land, wbo were utterly unfit for their I 
work, who were as qualified for rural eiqoloymcht as they were j 
fi>r sendee on board a man-of-war. The societies with which | 

tv J 


Mr. Taylor is identified aim at nothing of the kind. They do 
not take the workman from his regulsS- employment. They 
simply offfit him a means of saving a little money, of becoming the 
proprietor of-Jiis own house, of having a stake in the country, and 
a voice in tho management of its affairs. When we remember how 
deep-seated is tKo attachment to the possession of land, we cannot 
wonder these societies have prospered as they have. \ Nor, espe¬ 
cially can we wonder at this, when wo see how few arc the in¬ 
vestments for working mon, and how unsatisfactory iB tho eond ition 
in whioh most of the savings-banks are at present. Our readers 
must not, then, he surprised to learn that almost overy town in 
England has it# freehold land society* that their numbers vsry 
from »180 to nearly 10,000 members, as in the ease of the 
National Society, and that they are patronised by parties of 
all shades of political and religious opinion. There is a Chvtfch 
of England Freehold Land Society, for the special benefit of 
members of tho Established Church ; and, if the disinters have 
not a society with a distinctive name, it is not that they do not 
take equal interest in the movement, but from the simple fact 
that they are connected with societies already existing. Some 
time back the Tiints wishod to soothe inside of a FI colloid Land 
Sooiety. We have now suffered ottr readers to do 4o. The thing 
is very simple and clear. They are based upon the associative 
prinoiple —upon that truth so well known and ketod on at the 
present duty, that numbers ean do what individuals cannot. 

James Taylor is now living with his family in Birmingham, 
in a pretty little residence which he has named “ Temperance 
OattagC;" Ho has boon, the author of various pieces in pruso 
and verse, which havo found thoir way into the provincial 
newspaper*. Though good offers havo beyn held out to him, in 
ease lie nhose to settle in London, his attachment to his native 
town is so great that he would never consent to leave it. Our 
engraving is considered a striking likeness of James Taylor. 
Wo have transferred it to our pages by an urrangonrent with 
the proprietor of The IPrrttholdor, a Saturday newspaper, tiro 
organ of the Freehold Land Movement, to the subscribers of 
whieh journal it has already been presented. 


MET15011K! SHOWERS. 

Onb of the most splendid displays of this phenomenon whieh we 
have seen on record took place in the monlb of November, 1 S in. 
Tho chief scene of the exhibition was inoludod within the limits 
of the longitude of til deg. in tho Atlantic ocean, and that of 
100 dog. in Central Mexico, and from tho North American lakes 
to tho West Indidh. Over this wide area an appearance pre¬ 
sented itself far surpassing in grandeur the most imposing 
artificial fireworks. An incessant display of ilazslingly brilliant 
luminosities was kept up in tho heawms tor soverat hours., Some 
of them were of considerable magnitude and peculiar form. One 
of largo size remained for some time almost stationary in the 
zenith, over tho falls of Niagara, emitting streak}* of light. Tho 
wild dash of the waters, as contrasted with the fiery uproar 
above them, formed a sceno of unequalled sublimity. In many 
districts 'the mass of the population were terror-struck, and the 
rilore enlightened wore awed at contemplating- so vivid a pioturo 
of the Apoualyptie image—that of ‘Mho stafe of heaven felling 
to tho earth, even as a tig-tree easting her untimely figs when 
she is shaken of a mighty wind.” A planter of South Carolina 
thus describes the effect of the scene on some ignorant negtnoB:—- 
“ I a suddenly awakened .by the most distressing erics that 
ever fell on my oars. Shrieks of horror and cries tor mercy I 
could hear from mob/ of,the negroes of three plantations, amount¬ 
ing iu all to about six or eight hundred. While earnestly listen¬ 
ing for the cause, I hoard u Taint voice near tho door colling my 
name. I arose, and taking jny sward,'stood at tho door. At 
this moment I heard tho samo voice still beseeching me to 
rise, and saying, * Oh, sir, tho world is on fire!' I then openpr 
the dbor, and it is difficult to say whieh excited me most, tb 
awfulnrss of the scenes, or the distressed cries of the negrofft 
Upwards of ono hundred lay prostrate -on tho ground— sea' 
speechless, and somo with the bitterest cries, but with th. 
hands raised, and imploring God to save the world and the 
The scene was truly awful, for never <iid rain fall much thic< 
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than the tactsere fell towards the eprtb; cast, welt, north, and 
south, it was the same.” * 

This extraordinary spectacle commenced a little before mid¬ 
night, And reached its height between four and six o'clock in the 
morning. The night was remarkably fine. JS T ot a ifloud obscured 
the firmament. Upon attentive observation, the materials of the 
shower wore found to exhibit three distinct varieties:— 

1. Phosphoric lines formed ono class, apparently described by 
a pointthese wore the most abundant. They passed along 
the ahy with immense velocity, as numerous as the flakes of a 
sharp snow-storm. » 

3, Large fire-balls forgiod another constituent of the scene. 
These darted forth at intervals along the arch of tho sky, de¬ 
scribing an arc of 80° or 46° in a few seconds. Luminous trains 
marked their path,, which remained in view for a number ei 
«ninntei, end in^ some cases for half an hour or more. The 
trains were commonly .white, but the various prismatic colour* 
occasional!:' appeared, vividly, and beautifully displayed. Borne 
of these fire-halle, or shooting Btars, wore of enormous size. • Dr- 
Smith, °f North Carolina, obsorved one which appeared larger 
than the fail moon at the horizon. “I was startled,” he 
remarks, “ by the splendid light in which the surrounding 
scene was exhibited, rendering even small objects quite visible.” 
The same, or a<imilar luminous body, seen at Nuwhaven, passed 
off in a rforlh.westerly direction, and exploded near the star 
Capella. 

3. Another class consisted of luminosities of irregular form, 
which remained nearly stationary far a considerable time, liko 
tho one that gleamed aloft ever the Niagara Falls. Tho re¬ 
markable .ciai umstauce was Justified by every witness, that all 
the luminous bodies, without a single exception, moved in lines, 
which converged in one and the same point of tho heavens, a 
little to the north-cast of thv zenith. 

GOLD IN CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

Thv. piece of gold which our engraving represents weighs 
upwards of forty-two ounces. Its component pails have been 
calculated as follows, the gold being almost pure : — 

Gold.»->»■& 

Silver . • . * . . . lVIf# , . 

Copper *. ... . • ■ fl'O 

. „ l.ocoo 

This remarkable fpccimen of Oalifornian (jobl was found on 
the banks of Use Juba Jsy an Irish sailor, who had deserted his 
vessel for tho gold-mific^ Pieces of geld of this size mid purity 
aro very scarce, but several have even been met with which far 
exceed this both in value anfigfiimoiisions. The discovery of the 
Californian gold-mines produced but little effect in the masses 
of population in England, and though it was prophesied that 
such immense discoveries of* geld must produce groat depression 
in tho value of that metal, yet up to tlic present time, though 
tho importation is as largo as ever, scarcely any such effect lias 
been experienced in this country or America. In tho* United 
States the gold fever was all powerful; but in England it was 
hut little felt; in America men of all ranks, and every profession 
or trade, threw up their jeoupations and loft for the Placers of 
the Sacramento on the Juba. Immense,fortunes havJ been 
made in many instances, but thousands who went elated with 
hope have returned disappointed, with injured constitution! and 
ruined prospects. This may bo ascribed to several causes. Tho 
gold of California attracted those legions outlawed Americans, 
wha either through impatience of the yoke of society, or through 
their own crime*, have been compeUea,to push on as the lawless 
and dating pioneers of the grc'at Anglo-American race. Tho 
constant scenes of murder and consequent lynch law, tho rob¬ 
beries , and Indian massacres which were reported in the Cali¬ 
fornian newspapers, clearly showed the state qf society in* that 
country. Another cause was the climate, which is ono of the 
moat unpleasant «xf unhealthy in the American continent. At 
SanFrancisoo in one day the fom reason# may be experienced;, 
damp fogs in the morning, a stifling heat' at midday, a violent 


gale in the afternoon, and sharp frost at night. Very few con¬ 
stitutions are able to stand such changes even Whan guarded by 
every domestic and social comfort, but how much more trying 
must, they bo to any one who is exposed to their influence at tho 
Placers; ho must stand up to his knees in the water while wash¬ 
ing tho sand and earth from the golden grains, sleep on the 
ground, and expose himself without hesitation to the inclemency 
and change of the elements. In California the usual going of a 
miner were from 4)2 5s. to X2 1 Os. per diem, out of which he woufd 
haveSts expend from six to ton shillings for food. Borne cases 
have been known where miners havo been obliged to part waih 
every grain of gpld to maintain life. - These facts, with the great 
distance and uncertain voyage, prevented any groat'emigratiqn 
from Great Britain, though, without doubt', some adventurous 
spirits were impelled by the fever to try their fortunes on the 
Baersincnto. 

As regards the cry df approaching depression in the value of 
gold, wo may refer tp a statement of the amount of gold pro¬ 
cured annually before the discovery of the Californian mines, 
stating, at tbe same time, that for seven or eight yean the Ural 
mines have afforded upwards of twenty millions, without having 
produced any visible alteration.— 

Europe (excepting Russia) , . 4)200,000 

.Siberia.4,000,000 

Asia (excepting Siberia) . . . 100,000 

North America.* 200,000 

Africa. 400,000 

South America. 1 , 200,000 ■ 

4)0,400,-Oil 

To all appearance, went this sum doubled, or even trebled, it 
would produce no other change than that of the substitution of 
gold for silver money. 

Wonderful os were the accounts from California, they havo 
been completely thrown into the background by th* late reports 
from Australia. The most wonderful and almost incredible ac¬ 
counts were put in circulation, but however wild and unfounded 
many may have been, there are yet others which are perfectly 
trim as regards facts. For many years reports hsd been current 
that the Australian Alps and the Snowy Mountains were full of 
gold; but it was not till after the Californian discoveries that 
any was found in Australia. Two shepherds were the first 
persons who found any gold, and for a long time they success¬ 
fully concealed the source from which they procured it; but 
being watched, their secret was discovered, and the nows spread 
liko wild-fire over the colony, Beales appeared to fall from 
people’s eyes. They must have before been blind, for gold was 
found . voiy where. In one plnco a large stouo, which, from the 
fae* that bush-rangers had near it planned their robberies, called 
Bush Hangers’ Bock, was found to ho full of gold, to tho amount 
of near £1,000. Gold quarts was even picked up from among the 
stones with which roads had been repaired, and a bridge was 
oven pulled down, as it was found to havo been constructed of 
♦auriferous stono. Many of the oauses which in California pre¬ 
vented emigration did not exist here. The system of licensing 
the minors has been of great service in preserving order, and, as 
a specimen of tho good feeling existing at tho “ diggihs,” wo may 
mention That, tho last accounts state that most of tho farm 
.labourers nave returned to assist their former masters in getting 
in the crops. The gold at Sydney is found embedded in quartz, 
ar.d is, therefore, much harder to get than ip Victoria, at tho 
jfount Alfixqpdcr, and Ballarat diggings, where tho “ nugget*" 
arc found embedded in a blue clay at a depth varying from three 
to twenty fret below the surface. The climate of Victoria is 
described as being splondid, and provisions are not much scarcer 
than they were previously. Melbourne is, of course, almost de¬ 
serted, and several oasos havff been mentioned where families 
have been ontirely left without sorvan*. A groom informed his 
master, in ono instance, that he would stop with him, as he had 
boon in the family for fiyo yoars, for a guinea a day, if it would 
bo any convenience to himl Another family were left with 
only a boy of sixteen to attend them, and his stipulation* were 
—•■two pounds a week, Ad wine to his dinner i 
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AD account* tend to confirm the fact that gold is almoat inox* 
hauatible, and, that the fttlds extend for hundreds of milea into 
the Snowy Mountains. The probable annual export of gold, 
calculating from the present arrivals at Melbourne, will be up¬ 
wards of £3,000,000, and onDecemlWsth the following quantities 
of gold were received by the escorts:— 

4 OK. llwtu. 

, Melbourne , . . 19 to 

Gouibum . . . HO ' f * 

liraidwood a ... 301 10 

■* _____ 

. . 0 *. 802 0 

Calculating with the price of gold at £3, the amount discovered 
in Australia during the three months ending December, is 
£730,242. The following is an extract from a letter written by 
CouncUlor Guthridge, from the diggings. The writer is known 
in the colony as a*man whose “ word is hie lgrad — 

“ Believing, many of tho reports put in,circulation to be grossly 
exaggerated, I was the mare careful from personal observation 
and minute inquiries, to arrive as near the truth as possible, 
the result of which is, that although individual oases of success 
may have boon swolled in tho relation, yet in the aggregate, the 
most extravagant statements which I have heard, have rather 


pound and a half. One party, several members of which I am 
intimately acquainted with, bu^am not at liberty to name, as 
they are preparing to come llown by tho end of this week, and 
wish to tike a start of their friends, assured me that during last 
week alone they had half a hundredweight, besides a large quantity 
realised previously, and. as the vein still oontimied good, they 
expeoted this week would add largely to the stock. 

* ' * * * -0 

It is not true that there is a stream of water fanning n«kr the 
commissioner’s camp, nor yet in any other part of the present 
diggings; but the water ie neither so scarce nor so bad as I 
expeoted to find it, .nor are public morels to low as I anticipated. 
1 saw none and heard of very fow instanoes of imjaropermfelact. 
Tho Rev, Mr. Harcourt-preached on the ground on ttnwftty last 
to a large congregation. Several ministers oouM he well 
employed constantly on the field. I estimajp the number of 
persona including women and children at 20,000.: r Stray? are 
abundant, and most goods are to be bought there as low aa in 
Molboume.” * ■ 

The following shows the manner in which the gold is found :— 
“ The heaviest nugget, or lump of solid gold, yot -bund in' the 
colony, was brought down from the Turoa, and purchased by Mr. 
George A. Lloyd. It weighs seven pounds, and contains only a 
few specks of quarts. This aevempound piece‘-was found by a 
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fallen abort • of the. facts than* exaggerated them. That gold man named Thomas Treleaver, a nailer, lately in the otnploy of 

is being dug up there in immense quantities is an established Mr! T. W. Smart. He went out prospecting, and on the banka 

fact. That a very considerable number of the diggers are of the ljuron, shout eight Inohos from the surface, hie pick came 

realising forces'is beyond doubt; that multitudes are doing * in eontaqt with this splendid treasure, which was embedded like 

.what is termed “ very well ”, js quite certain; that almost every 1 - a wedge between two solid pieces of quartz, seeming as if it had 

body who works is getting eomdtbing is plain, and that gold found its way into this receptacle in a liquid state. Tho luoky 

exists in abundance, not only ia the neighbourhood of the present finder, trembling with his good fortune, throat the gold in his 
diggings, but through the Whole of the ranges along ^e banks red nightcap, and made the best of his way down to Sydney, 

of the Loddon, Colliban and Camgshpic rivers, whioh la all but . where ho arrived, and. sold his treasure to Mr. Lloyd. He would 
inexhaustible. I verily believe that no one need he afraid of not reveal the precise locale, but stated his intention of starting 
being too Me, for generations yet unborn will doubtless be dig- back fo the lucky spot with all despatch.” 

ging gold from those ranges,*if indeed it remaineof sufficient In the colony this discovery of goldkis naturally looked upon 
value to bo dug, I will mention a few cases of success which as an “ unmitigated' erfil’" by tho old settlers, who find their 

came under my own observation. A person named Hill, who establishments broken up, /heir servants deserting to the dig- 

had been at work only seven days, placed in my hands hia leather gings, and their flocks and'herds left urtended in the boundless 

hag, the weight of which 1 judged to ho 271 lb.; this was his foroBts and plains of the interior; but that the discovery will, in 

share of the spoil. Another man,* a carpenter, whom 1 knew in the end, be of infinite value to Australia, cannot be doubted. 

Melbourne, told me bis gofl had been sold, and realised £1,340. Emigration will be directed there ; another great English empire 

I met Mr. Hyde, the corporation overseor, on last Friday morning, will rise on the Australian oontinent, and an unlimited market 

about ft o'clock. . He and Jus party had arrived on the previous opened to our manufactures. Many years must, nCcsiaanily, pass 

day, and commenced work in the afternoon; he showed me the over before this takes place; the disorganised sodiety must gradu- 

produce of their labour, dozing the few hours which they hed ally return to a settled state,- and to tiate must be left the task, 
been at work, and I believe it could nod have been less than e of solving the “ great gold question." 

m 



T<;? bu gyjnhbUaed w*olujo^,ia the person of an irou-c^id 
Bol41pi,.t8tap|t leave «K hi# weeping family, bgpause in war, 
more thin fax jgjy othe pursuit of life, the maaoulinc qualities, 

| of (kill, nourage, oosineU, strength, ami judgment era all brought 
into play, .Intellect *r^ physical fores pg$ forth all their 
powers; but the; passions aro abused. And in the rude 
end semi-berbaroiif ages, to which art ever lores tq reour, the. 


valorous soldier'Was considered the embodiment of all that 
was glorious in action, and pure and graceful in privato lifo. It 
is true that facta did pot always support this pleating theory. 
Coarseness and brutality too often went hand in hand with the 
.genius of war, and he Who seas unnerved at seeing the parting 
team of his ownwifeand daughters, too often had bat little pity 
for thoie of others. But the standard -Which chivalry set up was 
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a lofty and poblo one, and we can hardly wonder that pouts and 
psihters love to copy it. Uayard, the thwalier sans pcur et sans 
reprnche, was perhaps the onty knight of the middle ages who 
nearly resembled this model, am? who, whether on tented field or 
in the .halls of council, or in the society oftho fair sex, was still 
heroic, disinterred, simple, frank, and truthful, lie was the 
beau ideal of manhood in it* prime, dreaming « 

“ Of basilisks, cannon, oulverln, * 

of prisoners' ransom, anil of soldier’s slain, 

< And all tbe currents of a hoady fight." 

i 

• The battle-field nfg« then tho only one on which man eould 
play a distinguished part. The thousand paths to fame, fortune, 
mid usefulness which now lio open to every youth were then 
unknoyn. Men's name and memory, and thiir powers for good 
nr evil wore watched over by the. sword alone. Stern determina¬ 
tion, backed up by brute force, now belong to the past; at 
lcnsttVy an; not considered indispensable requisites in the for¬ 
mation of a great character. But art loves the past. How many 
f irm s in the long roll of ages bus the H.ieno our engraving describe# 
again and again recurred, from tho lime when Andromache fell 
upon the neck uf her lord, arid implored him not to fane tho swift- 
footed Achilles, down to the parting of Hotspur and Lady Kate, 
when he made tbe “ erop-cari.d roan bis tlironej” and rode fiercely 
to the onslaught! 

lint now how changed 1 How many other pursuits are opened 
up, as honourable, as full of distinction and reward, and more 
useful than tint of arms; how much higher ot»r object# and am- 
,hition, when on emerging from youth wo find ourselves engaged 
m the actions and interests of the world, with Increased strength 
of faculty *p4 purpose. It is in manhood that the real his¬ 
tory of life begins, and that wo sec the mighty works that our 
* follows have dope, and thence loam what we ourselves arc capable 
of achieving. To so® man in his glory and prime, w o must not 
now g 1 so;k him in the field of carnage only, but everywhere,—in 
the courts, in the legislature, oij the sea, iu the counting-house, 
on tho platform, lo the pulpit, ami last of all at home. Gaiu 
what-t.rlujnpba he may elsewhere, fortune in business, applause 
among nati ms, favour with ruler#, lov# among the people, 
a name to }tt*t in literature, admiration in tho sonati^ glory 
in this Held,—if his inward and bis near life are barren or 
bad, ho i# unhappy, and though the splendour of the eircuin- 
staniis by which he it surrounded conceal tho malady, they 
cannot euro it. * 

Youth is of tho future; maturity, of the future and past; 
childhood has nothing but the present, and age, nothing but 
the past. ‘ Manbqpt} is’tho period of action, for tho strength 
and intellect arc how in their prime. Now sensations, fresh 
impulses, quick alternalipns Hit desire, rapid emotions, intense 
passions, plans/ projects, ! enterprises, arc not for tire dim eye, 
Uni deaf sear, the rigid norvq. the sluggish blood, and the con¬ 
servative habit# of intellect and opinion which both the mental 
and physical influence of ago tend to consolidate. In manhood, 
our struggles with desire have in a great measure passed by,- 
and wo are now reaping the fruits-of our m«mpk, Wo hqVo 
attained to the calm pad hrijfKt spot*, from which, as we kick 
back, wo rejoice over our early efforts. Wo perceive how dismal, 
p irplowed, and dark, our Jut might have linen, bad wo instead uf 
resisting passion, resisted duty- The rosistvnoe, it i* trim, cost 
us pain. We gave ourselves to solitude and study, which many 
a timo the soul revolted against as hateful drudgery. We denied 
' ourselves the Hold and Ihe shady wood, when our he Orta leaped to 
enjoy thorn. Lessons censed to 1m tasks, and in time they became 
knowledge, and knowbidgqghado us wise Alt the.victories, in 
si-ioni'o, art, or learning, that the greatest men have ever achieved, 
have been but,so many triumph* over opposing inclination, and 
strength thus acquired goes on accumulating from day to day, 
till in manhood, it reaches its climax, See what it lias done. 
How many mighty wolfs, that will last as long as time, were com¬ 
posed amidst the distractions of adversity, or under physical or 
m-nt.il suffering, or in to" damp vault! of*a dungeon Mauho-nl 
-,ia the perfection, the .fulness of life. The life we now live is in 
the flesh, and it must be essentially practical, and not one oft 
mere scntimeqt, or thought, however grand tho though?, or 


generous the sentiment. The path which leads to (Its mount of 
rest does not lie among flowers; and ho who travels it must 
climb the oold hillside, must have his left out by tho pointed 
rocks, must* faint in the valley, and often rest at'midnight in 
the sandy desert. It is no small thing for which tho true man 
strives; aud whether cased in steel fur the armed encounter, or 
hunt on the nabler mission of elevating tho poople and alleviating 
the ills of humanity, ho must be deaf to tho imploring acoimts, 
and unmoved by tho hot tears of thoso who lovo him when 
the voice of duty colls him away. . * 


JHK DIAMANTOID, OH ROUGH DIAMOND, 

'rttK diamantoiil is a kind of stone recently discovered in 
Bengal, snd now used bf most lapidaries ia polishing preciduH 
stones, instead of diamond dust. It has all the iphysinal pro 
perties of the diamond, except tbe crystalline appearance,—the 
same specific gravity, and the same hardness, and will scratch 
any other body, although no other substance can scratch it. It 
exhibits the same chemical reactions, whether in 4 # moist or dry 
state, that is to »ay, it is insoluble in acids. Having btnn burnt 
in pute oxygon, by tho same moans as are employed to produce 
combustion of ihe diamond, it only gives esrtmmc aeiil, with a 
very small residue of ashes, supposed to be produced by tlic 
presence of foreign matter. Its chemical composition then, on 
well 'as its physical constitution, is identical with that of (he. 
diamond. But as it fit not crystalline, it. wants the glitter and 
limpid appearance which give precious stories so mi eh of their 
value. . « ’ ' 

Tho diamantoid is found in large shapeless masses, the corn- rs 
of which appear battered by constant friction, but not rounded 
off like pebbles. Those lumps are rather rough on the outride, 
and are of a black or browrftsh colour, generally very dull ; 
•sometimes, however, they shine like graphite. They break in 
unequal parts, and wlwm examined with a microscope, display a 
great number of minute cavities, separated by irregular plan a 
slightly translucid, reflecting the solar rays in a great variety of 
colours. Their bisk is variable.. 

■ We do not yet know the precise nianm r, or the exact locality 
ip which the diamantoid is fnttn&; some say in tho same allu¬ 
vial’deposits as tbe diamond; and as its age is not known, 
neit her is its origin. This would Soubtless furnish an interesting 
Subject of study to the g«dogi#t. It in more thgn«probahlc, 
Jjowcvnr, that it ha; been formed under the same ciireursslani cs as 
the diamond. Ift ihis oase, it would, as geologists say, have been 
created by tho trahsformatian by caloric, or by eleotro-ebemn nl 
currents of organic, carbonaceous hotter, buried in tbe rocks 
where it is found. Hut the diamantoid must have bopn subjected 
to this agency in a loss degree, as it wants crystallisation. Iu 
molecular formation is intermediate between the perfectly cvyn- 
talliaed carbon, and nraurphoiA carbon/ such a# coke and 
charcoal, fdijning a connecting link on’Ihe one side between 
the 1>1 auk diamond and the graphite, and on the qther approach¬ 
ing the anthracite, the most sttmy, if wo may use the expression, 
of okvbonaceou* minerals, and the origin of which is well 
known. 

Whatever may bo tho value, however, of thes-i scientific 
investigations, tho discovery of the diamantoid is a fortunate 
one for the lapidary. Like the diamond it ip the hardest of all 
bo6i"s, agd answers tho «»tu« purpose# ia the aria and industry. 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT CORK. 

It may man a matter for 'surprise that, notwithstanding all that 
has hem said and done -#itlun tho last few years with the view 
of Ameliorating tho material condition of the Irish people, they 
should still si-um to set at nought all the efforts made to retain 
them, and continue to fly across the Atlantic ievery year iu 
increasing numb erst There are two reasons tbt i#» that 

there ha* been during tho whole of tips last jjalf-ecntury ggeb « 
prodigious deal of talk which hasled to no practical result, .that 
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faith in speculations has almost died out amongst the lower classes, 
arid nothing short of immense success, and tangible returns, will 
ever be' sufficient to revive it. Another is,—the undue interfer¬ 
ence which the government or its agents have in past times been 
accustomed to exercise in almost overy depSrtment of industry, 
encouraging particular branches of manufacture, and doing ail in 
their power to put down others, until tho poopfc havo got to 
believe that there was nothing true, real, and lasting but pota¬ 
toes, and to the potatoes they stick with an energy and detunni- 
nalioia worthy of a bettor muse. When these failed, everything 
went wrong, and tho consternation was as great as would have 
been produced amongst the ancient Jtomans, had they got up 
some fino morning, and found the Coliseum prono in tho dost. 
1’eoplo Wi England now thought this was a capital opportunity 
for Changing tho whole face of tho country, by relieving Ale 
papulation, and at Ahe same tijmi promoting useful public, works, 
lint the government would not loud the money to private 
individuals, and let them follow their own course. It lent it 
to Baronit*, and Committees, and Bead Sessions ■ and the Ba¬ 
ronies, and Commitloes, and the ltoad Seniona, fell open 
it like wolveS upon a dead carcass, and swallowed it up, 
leaving not a ‘trace behind, hut long white tract* of upturn 
earth, like, huge bones bleaching in the wind, which were in¬ 
tended to be rofts, hut which for want of funds are left half- 
liniehcd. 

When tho country began to recover, however, and the Encum- 
bciod Estate Court had thrown the wretchedly-managed estates of 
the old piopriolors into tho hands of enterprising capitalists, in¬ 
dustry began to raise its head. But it has had formidable difficulties 
I" onlcnd sipWiupt. Ts> curry on manufactures of any kind on a 
large, stale, skilled, tiained labourers ore required, in Ireland 
these can hardly he said to exist. Tho great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is entirely devoted to ngri-ultural pursuits, and even these 
operations are conducted in a rudo and unscientific manner. 
The manufacturer, then, had a double difficulty to encounter; 
not only should he q|(jct buildings and import muehinery, hut he 
had to take his workers from the. plough, anil render homy 
hands capable of performing tho manipulations in processes 
winch require a greater or less amount of skill, ixperiorice, or 
delicacy of touch. But this has nevcithelcsx been over¬ 
done, and so rapid lias beet^ tho progress made in art and 
mdustiy during Ihe last "few years, that it lias lieeu determined 
to have an industrial exhibition at Cork, to he made i,p in tho 
mu. n of ,nat.ivu contributions. There lias been amongst its 
pioiiioters more fishing for patronage, and applications for great 
names, to stick on pnpir like the subaepjplien-liHt of a charity, 
than we like, to See. j'llis denotes the existence of some of 
that spirit of dependence up*i the aid of others which has so long 
1" en the curso of Ireland, hut which will no doubt in time wear 
out. But stiH it is a step in tlft right direction, and wo have no 
hesitation in saying that it is to Sir Uobert Kauo that most of 
this progress is duo. Ho jt#vus, who first made the people 
acquainted with tho advantage of tluir position, aoi the. untold 
wealth that Jay hidden iu the hogs, hays, livers, and mountains. 
1 n his “ Industrial ltesourcc* of Ireland,*" he brat, mariu usTiwore 
that iu the Connaught mountains there are iron-fields unequalled 
by any in tho world for richness and easiness of access; that the 
pent by being compressed liy a simple and i heap process answers 
all tho purposes of coal and ftike and charcoal for working slftm- 
engines or smelting iron ore, that there was water-powi r enough 
in Ireland to work all the mills in the kingdom, u--d fish enouajii 
on the coasts 1 1 feed nil the artisans Mud might enter them ; mid 
tied the climido and soil were admirably adjpttjl to the growth 
of.flax and the production of wool. His Verb made a gieat 
aensation, although every fact it conlniift-d had been patent for 
two hundred years. People then began to bestir themselves. 
The government established schools of design in (1-rk, Belfast, 
and Dublin. These have been admirably attend-d, and the 
progress of tho pupils has been rapid, and gratifying. EiMls 
have been mode, with considerable aui cess, to "introduce the 
manufacture of lane ajnongst, the female poor. In industrial 
schools established in Be Hurt affil Dublin, and managed entirely 
by ladies, this has been already done with considerable success. 
To convey some idea to tho reader’s mind ot the difficulties they 


have had to encounter, we may mention that wwy.ij tfic prop 11 
was first thought of, the committee of management of* the 
industrial school in Belfast endeavoured to pro; uie tin- services 
of a Belgian girl to instruct their pupils, as in Belgium the 
manufacture of lace is very extensively carried on as a breach of 
household industry. Not one could for a long time he‘induced 
to come, even by ofTryts of high wages. They w. le willing 
enough to come to England, hut not to belaud, which they 
believed to he in little better state than California. Whither 
their apprehensions havo been dissi {filled by this time, \v - are 
nimble to any. • 

fine very important object which the C.frk Exhibition will go 
far to accomplish, is Ihe diffusion of information amongst the 
people of each district as to the produce and m.-uiufartorm ->f lie 
others. Tho railways now afford such facilities for (ravelling in 
tile south of Inland, that, if the dim tors net in a liberal spirit, 
we have, no doubt that tlure is not a peaimit or email faruiei in 
the province of Muiisfer who will not visit it. Not one of these’ 
was able to mme to I .'colon iu 18 .il, and the Cork ispoiri-m 
will have for them as great a charm as its great prototype ion! 
fur the upper classes; and it will doubtless afford them a guj-tc i 
amount of instruction, became bring necessarily' on a MiCiii .It 
the objects can he examined in detail. The linen mainline' o r 
has flouiislied in the ninth for many years. The splendid o>. i ,■ 
of muslins, diapers,, table-cloths, &e , which were coilout'd in 
the Linen-hall at Belfast on the occasion of her Majesty’ > not, 
astonished and delighted everyone who saw them. The ti.ole 
is increasing every month, ami the manufacturers are gaining a 
footing in every mailed of the world, in ninny places sup' reeding 
tho Eienoh cambric*, which have been so long unrivalled. I!ul 
strange to say, every attempt, to introduce the grow tli of ffa\ m 
the south has hitherto been a failure. Whether tiom igm.ir. r ;■. 
of the mode of culture and preparation, or from uiiivillingisi. to 
abandon old courses, tho fsrmors would have none cf it. But 
was it shown them in every stage from the earliest, bios, on. to 
ihe finely--pi;a fabric, and a practical statement of i<s profit, 
and advantages thus placed before their eyes, there can lie Brl, 
doubt they would return to their Borneo with new id; as ..i d 
renewed hope s. 

Tin se would he also gloves and lace from Line rick, display log 
taste, delicacy, and finish of workmanship, which refill etas much 
honour on tiie ‘‘city of the broken treaty " as its hemic del, not¬ 
in' ltiSti; peat, iron-ore, and woollen stockings from Coniu.mai.i, 
showing us rather what may ho done in thu west., tiom 1111- 
fyii-.g* us by what is done. . Jf the unmade-.tribes ot thin 
tine, but neglected, district cap but support life during th" pn- 
scut crisis, they may yet attain to a degree of prosper iy of w-iu.Ji 
tln-y nevftr dreamt, Tliey mint reunhi in the eotihtry nl nit 
events, for they cannot obtain the moans of going to Amend. 
The ilcetreyl Sugar Company, who have cstahlisfiod ihiir factory 
at Monet Melliuh, in the Queen's*County, and are, wo an- glad 
to any, progressing rapidly, having fuiind plenty of nitiie and 
docile workmen am-cig-t the peasantry of tho neighbourhood, 
wjtl lie ahlo to send seme of the best specimens of their mg-i-, a, 
ivell-is illustrations of the various process! t. of the marnifa, inn . 
Here is -mother prospect for the Munster iurim-i. This company 
complains ehietly of not being ahlo to find a sufficient supply ol I, et ■ 

| root, and offer to purchase all that may he grown, at a info u hi. h 
! would prov* highly reiniim-iutivo to the eonsiimei. itm \\ i.■. 

I that knows ln-land, does not know that none hut the pimp 1 ,- in 
the immediate ricighhmiriioed knoll any thing about this r . But if < 
i tii- Tipperary men lint the ixiiihiiimj tiny will :fe-- and lean, all 
j about it, and fittd that the railway which passes their dour a «'iil 
deposit lin-ir produce st A thy, w ithi* a few milesof tin- Ueuuy, 

1 and bring them hu-k mote money for an n,:e of heel, than the 
■ potato in its palmiest days ever did, - mini- mom y, Vianse it » il! 

iin-ulen'e habits of painstaking industry which no potato i-uili- 
! safer over had ot could have; because tiip potato being a good- 
natured rod, does everything far itself, tin-I h ts its own. r t ii>». 
Uiaoase. And we havo uodtiuaf tlutt the gentry and the vuneus 
j s-icieties, and schools ef design iu Cork afbl ilsewlu-ie, will i on- 
tribute their works of a^t, paintings, rm-ilel-, iusn, curious lehcs •' 
| hf antiquity (of which J remind contains, perhaps as many as any 
1 country in Europe), and the college will contribute its 1 ,-amine, 
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in illustration r>M explanation of the whole. A powerful stimulus 
would thus be given to the materiel progress of the country, end 
an amount ofeducation both for tbeeys end the mind, wbich.might 
he productive of tnceloulehle benefits to the whole population. 

The *“ blarney-stone," that famous smoothener of tongues, 
might he unhooked from its precarious position in the wall of 
the bid castle, and give the visitors an opportunity of embracing 
it without elimhing the rickety tower where it now hangs. 
Hew Cromwell would 109 k amazed, could he in the midst of 
«U, revisit the acenet of his old exploits I Could one of the 
M.‘Carthy Mores, if restored to. life, ever believe that the site of 


the Industrial Exhibition was part of the territory over whiph 
he and his dan held away! The gentle Spenser, the authofof 
the “ Faerie Quene," spent some, happy days in a shady valley 
near Cork. *W ere jie to .revisit scenes of his early wanderings ami 
musing*, oould he believe that the oonntry was the same from 
which he had fled in the uight from the burning*ruin 8 of his 
house, pursuell by the fierce war-cries of the insurgents, or that 
the peaceful, crowds who will throng the Falaoe of Industry, 
are the descendants of the barbarous tribes, who in his daya, 
wore daggers and saffron oloaks, and long hair, and whose lives 
were ono long foray, or rebellion ? 



»■ view or ns mss. 


Til a accompanying view Of. Naples is taken from the midst 
of the vUlaa ,,and oountry-houses which cover the bills, at 
thp foot of whioh lies, the old town itself, t Over the tops 
: of the trees may be seen the arches of the viaduct which 
leada from the fashionable {(barter to the Bummer palace of Capo 
di Monte, and whioh paeaaa over a valley filled with the mise¬ 
rable abode* off the populace. The trees conceal from our view, 
*a we atand on the Cerraoe of the villa, the groat hospital, called 
’San Gennaro d« Poveil, whioh gives entrance to the vast and 
curious catacombs, Vrhefe the paintings of the Greeks, Romani, 
and Christiana are still fresh-looking and brilliant, surrounded by 
. ejections of astounding grandeur and magnificence. - The new 
'town in whioh the rioh reside, extends from Toledo to the king’s 
-palace, along the brow of this hill behind the garden* of : ill;, 
Seale. The old town, low-lying, fetid, and filthy, inhabited by 


a half-naked, and turbulent population, narrow ilrcettd, irregular 
arid confused-looking, li,s bofore us on the shore tf the bny, 
with ibe towers of churches and convents rising above it, which 
wore prectol in rthe middle ages to hold out to these miserable 
wretches, the prospect of that happiness in the next -world, 
which had it been denied them in this, Beyond, clutters of 
houses may be seen scattered at mtervsls,along the sea-thdre. 
These are the villages of Portioi, of Resina, of Torre del Greco, 
and of l 1 Annunxiata. “Beneath Resina and Portioi lies Hercula¬ 
neum ; and farther on, near the foot of the volcano,—Pompeii, the 
the buried cities of the ancient world; farther still, was 'snofher 
named Stabia, no traoe of which has ever been di«oovere3, and 
at the. extremity of the horizon appear the verdant Carteljstaarc, 
and jl^rento. Jn the midst of all these liei tht sea, oahn; M«ar, 
and’wue; and beyond aft, Vesuvius crowned wifti smoke sfiffftaine. 
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Such is the oountry which li now possessed by the molt 
reckless, lazy, and luperstitiOui race that over onroad a 
fertile soil end glorioua icenory. Everything that nature 
can prodace to charm the heart or delight the eye a here 
found ia rioh profusion ; and many a tourist* who has wandered 
oyer Europe, along the vino-crowned banks of the Rhino, or the 
valleys of- the Tyrol, or has lingered amidst ruins of the Par¬ 
thenon as it was gilded by a Grecian sunset, and been soothed 
hy the soft murmurs of the Egeon, or has rambled along the 
■horet of the Bosphorus, rich as it is in picturesque combi¬ 
nations of water and wood, rendered classic by a thousand 
historical reminiscences agd inspiring sentimontolity by the old 
and oft told tale of the loves of Horo and Leander, has been forced 
to confine on arriving at Naples, that the scene before him sur¬ 
passed all others. The shores of the bay are rounded with lineg of 
erquisite grace snjj beauty. It is closed on the side of Naples by 
the Cape of # Mysene, and the side of Sorrento by Cape Massa, 
the former of which makes between it and the promontory 
of Pausilippo another beautiful creek, that of Pouzzolcs, It 


water. Everything appears for the time to have received a coat of 
one and the same colouring; arid in a moment all* is thonged, as If 
to strike one with astonishment. A pointer who hi* not seen thus 
transfiguration of nature und^y the influence of light, doe* not 
know what oolour is. The Neapolitan landscape is incapable of 
being properly transferred to canvas. Even Claude Lorraine ho* 
not reproduced it with faithfulness. * 

The naturalist, as ♦ell as the painter, may find at Naples a 
multiplicity of objects for study. In other parts of the 
world the general features of tile Jpndscape are unchanging; 
hut in' Naples there is ,a change in the configuration of the 
oountry almost every year. Vesuvius, which every night throws 
up new objects for the investigation of the man of science, 
every hour presents a different aspect. An elevated point 
called Cima, rises still higher than the er&ter, and there 
can be little doubt that in it the crater was situated in former 
times, from which issued tho lava which destroyed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 8ome.years ago, the crater was a vast abyss, the 
top of which ono could lean over, and look down into tho inte- 



is guarded on one side or other by islands which seem scattered 
thero like sentinels to watch over the gulf, Ischia looks 
like a great ship swinging*at her anchor, by the side of Yhieh, 
Procida lies like a little launch or barge. When we pass 
between these two islands, and look hack upon Naples hflling 
herself, as it were, in one of the many folds or indentations of the 
coast, in tho midst of graceful and verdant ime illations of the 
surface, "and surrounded by hills rising ’gradualy higher and 
higher till Vesuvius towers above them all, the spectator can 
hardly bring himself to bsHevo that thh scene before him is not 
the.vision of a dream, or that even nature hciielt could produce 
carpbinations of such marvellous beauty. Tho light plays on 
every part of the landscape with that wondrous brilliancy for 
which Italian skies are famous, producing tho most astonishing 
effects of chiaroscuro^ bringing the low-lying parts into salient 
projection, and diffusing *a soft and tender radiancy over the 
whole. Often, also,, it seems to beoome mingled with co-. 
loured vapours, and gives a purple tint to air, dPth,* and 

'A 


tier. At present, it is filled up nearly halfway, and iu the centre 
a cono rises with a narrow opening on tho top, through which 
srnoke and flame are constantly issuing. Whenevir a large 
quantity of the Mir it is collected, it is thrown off by a vio¬ 
lent eruption, which sometimes changes not only the shape 
of the mountain itself, but often the configuration of the oountsy 
around its huso. A meteorological observatory is built, op tho 
lido near the top; hut it does not soem to he a very iofe position 
for the obiervers, 

But it is not only in the enrious phenomena presented by 
Vesuvius that the visitor finds something to interest and delight 
him. The little hay of Pouxioles, reproduces with less vigour 
hut with more astonishing effects the phenomena and beauties of 
tho gulf of which it is at the some timo a part, and a perfect 
image. • 

Naples possesses still greater attractions for the antiquary than 
for the naturalist. *The volcano, which is stated to have m- 
gulfed the cities of antiquity, has preserved them for owe estomi- 


■* 
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lmtiqp. Nature ha* saved thesj by its own 'fury against 
ifosUmtion •ffnm the hands of man. Herculaneum and 
Bnmpcii, buried under the dust arid lava of the volcano some 
Tears before the Christian era, {urnin!) now, when excavated, 
(he most interesting and extensive remains of antiquity 
which ’have 'Como down to us, though, in till jirohalnlity, 
those that hate bflrn already discovered are by no means either 
1;Li-richest, or boxt. of them. Here we have produced before our 
Wes e,minus revelations a-i to the private life of the old Homans, 
their funiituie, manners, t ud customs. Aud in othor remains 
win h the same eruption has preserved to us, we can "lay our 
binds, so to speak, upo’i the highest forms of their faith, their 
po-trv, tlu-it 'earning, and the mighty powers of their civilisa¬ 
tion. Through the wind,, extent of the country may he seen 
itimeiisif caverns excavated in the ranks on the mountain-side, 
winch, for aught we know, may have served as abodes to the 
pristine inhabitants, like the Testiipones of Horner, or tile 
Myrmidons of the island of .'Egina. Thee most curious of these 
redder:uriean pa-sages or caverns is that in the hay of Bouzzolos, 
on the hank of Lake Avurnus, in yfhicli the famous Cumiean 
folivl i \ said to have dwell. Virgil won fully authorised, without 
doubt, by old traditions to people the spot with strange appari¬ 
tion. The phantoms seem to glide'Vail along the steep shore 
o! tie- lake from the sibyl’s g.-o‘to, which open* in the midst of 
him* prematurely withered by-the cold air of the valley, and 
looki dark,-mysterious, and half-hidden, like the gale of the 
n.iiieiit Hades. Passing along its damp ami obscure corridors, 
w u> rive at the recess in the interior of which she was in 
the .habit of reposing after the hath, and to which none but the 
emperor wm over admitted to converse with her upon the 
destinies of the world. 

Between Baia and th« Capa of Mysene, upon the haulm of the 
Marc Morto, are the l< Elysiun Vickis,' ” a burial-ground close to 

I iu- w ater’s edge, and the fo it of a range of hills v, liioh ward off 
tin- winds from every quarter, and nlako tho uir above Ca'-in and 
aril! as the everlasting sleep of those that lest beneath the turf. 
Tim soft wat-rs of the hay gently boat against tombs, and over 
rl.e.-n spieida tin- foliage of the numerous trees, graceful, trarts- 
pur-nt, a'lll light as the shadows they throw on tho ground. No 
wi-nd.-r the ancients railed the pluco the Elysian Fields, as um- 
hl'"i>itical of the repose of the spiiit-laml where the good, 
mid brave, and wise wandered for ever in dreamy pleasure. 
Ti.i litimi says that the flunimuns were iuold times in the habit 
id 'drying their deal across the stream which they likened to 
tin- St\x rif tho other world, in order to deposit thorn in “this 

II vi quit valley. The boat, tie- pus-nigo, and the “ place of tmubs,” 
I'i x hreatne the Symbol of the grand ideas of tho nations of 
we,tern Europe, We cm never have a just notion of tl*e august 
jhmplie.tjr of tho hm-ionts until we have scon the places to which 
Hu i attached rook; of the sublimest fictions of their inythtihigy. 
Noi ran wn firm the remote-^ emeu-ption of their magnificence 
until wu have travelled.along the coasts of Naples, which they 
have covered with monuments of their luxury and splendour. 
Holland Bourzoles have preuur veil tho belt, remains of these, in 
Rome ]d.n co t.he r uins are clill standing upon the shore ; in others, 
tin- sen has made inroads upon the land’, and swallowed them up ; 
lm! o-i iaim evenings the peristyles of h-raplcs anil the domes of 
palms s may lie distinctly sun o' the bot„,m. 

U'-.iJi}*the craggy rock of Gejola, li flight of stone slips riacs 
ahiiijely fr im tin* water, and doubtless in former times led to tin 
pil-urn built upon the hill near the shore. Tho inhabitants 
‘i all i» “ 1 irgil’st.Sehool," us if the poet had there held Cornn-u- 
tiioH with tin- waves. In the same place, in the midst of rubbish 
thrown Up by reeoiit ext aval ions, re or lie seen the outlines of 
e villa which tradition states to have belonged to Lucullus 
l-'lj ins from (Jin monotonous and sultry plain in the centre of 
which they hud fixed tho metropolis of the wotlrl, it was to 
Naples that the Homans always* repaired for pleasure in their 

-onhours; it woj tficre that, Art, cherished and encouraged 
1 try a delightful climate null glorious scenery, seemed to la- 
fioin iu man's suviec alone; it was there that the genius of the 
■ J.aiiH, coming m contact with tho Grecian delicacy and re- 
tue-m nt. was softened and improved by the union, and pro¬ 
ds i d soui-' of the most glorious works of ancient oiviUsatiflu; 


it was thero that .Virgil equalled Grook pootry in tho midst 
of towns and villas Which rivalled those of Greece in elegance 
anil taste. In tho Museum of Naples are collected all tho" 
paintings, sculptures, inscriptions, furniture, ornaments, books, 
&o„ which have been found buried in the earth in various 
paits of the adjacent country, fully half the hooks arc found 
to be works qj Greek authors, with which the Romans were in 
the habit of beguiling the hours of elegant leisure. But in the 
buried cities all ia still the same as before the lava flowed from 
the blackened mountains. Wo oun there place our foot in tho 
trank left by tho Roman sandal, and awaken the echoes which 
their voices, long silent, once called forth, and in some sort nail 
the measure of their ideas upon Hie walls on which their eyes 
were many a time fixed, when the words fell from their lips 
w!j : ch were to decide tho fate of nations. 

Upon this smiling tomb of antiquity, a liyely nud excitable 
population swarms at the present day. There is not in the 
world a people who bear their misery, and degradation of their 
condition, with more gaiety and animation. If the stranger can 
become ree.ineib-d to their nakedness, squalor, filth, and cease¬ 
less hogging, anil their language at once elliptical a id redundant, 
he will soon begin to perceive in them a vast art,ount of innate 
power and resources. 1’octry, which dies out iu the midst, of 
wealth nml civilisation, lives here in the midst'Jf indigence-anil 
ignorance. Every day at thc same hour, the iinprorinulm assem¬ 
ble on the Mola, and. pour forth in discursive, but harmonious 
language, the epics, which their poets of an eailicr date haw 
handed down to them. Bussing from scenes like this, recalling 
to our minds the rhnpsodists of ancient Greece, we may plunge 
at once inti the midst of scenes arid society ijf which the un¬ 
dents never dreamt. We may ride on the railway to \ bit 
Cicero’s house, at Pompeii, and measure the Pelasgie pavement, 
on which the old waggons and chariots have toft their traek ; ami 
returning to the e.ity, jostle amidst, crowds of pedestrians in the 
Toledo, or he run ovei by a brougham or char-a banc in Giiiuja. 
All around is the gaiety of Baris, and the wealth of London, 
boundless luxury and profusion, all that can charm the ear anil 
delight the eye, a sea glittering like gold by night qy by day, a 
magic sky, on every side tho most glorious memoiiuls of (Leon- 
and Rome. No wonder that, the people in the midst of '.lie 
rugs and slavery, still shout with enthusiasm, “ VkII r 

poi >»ari !” * 

To ascend Vesuvius during the «day is a capital exorcise, for 
the lungs and muscles. Adventurous individuals jyhn .oc 
desirous of having a poop into tho crater^ generally^ start from 
Naples after breakfast, about nine or ton o'clock ia the morn¬ 
ing, anil can get hack in time for assix o'clock dinner, after 
having .amply gratified-their curiosity. Tho Neapolitans love 
foreigners for the sake of foreign money; paid they hjive, thefe- 
Ibre, done everything in their power to attract them, by smootli- 
oning tho ascent, and thus as far as possible diminishing the 
fatigue, so that there is now nether mygh glory nor much 
danger iu climbing Vesuvius, The only ri»k lies in tho pro¬ 
bability of an eruption, wben one is on the top, but the good¬ 
nature^ mountain takes care to growl and fumo a good while 
before proceeding to extremities, so that few ore taken un¬ 
awares. 

The mode of ascent depends very much upon the object tlie 
traveller bus in view. Some go up to esrapo from ennui; others 
for tip: poetry of life thing, others for tho pleasure of it f tome 
few„tbr scientific purposes; a groat many from mere curiosity, 
expecting'to see whnt sort of a place the lava is manufactured iu; 
and a greater number still to havo 1 something to boast of, and 
frighten the old ladies with wben they get home. Rich, klaaf, 
Iravi-Utsrs, generally riderin a calash to tho hermitage, that is, 
two-thirds of the way ; They have tliin only to olimb the coue 
at the top; but this is accomplished by the aid of guides, 
litters, and handburrows. It is greatly to be regretted that a 
wen’thy man cannot order tin eruption of the volcano at a given 
hour, have the" account sent in, and pay for it, as he dues for 
everything else. 

But thoso who travel, with some sort of enthttxiesm for their 
work, with the feeling that they have .“a mission,"as "every¬ 
body irsaid to have nowadays, and who baiieve that nothing 

* 
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is muck- relished that hssliot oust seme labour to obtain it, oliuib 
the mountain either alone, or with one companion, and “rough 
it” all thu way on foot. The tourist must, on arriving at the base, 
lay aside all thoughts of the world below, and deliver himself, 
soul and body, to tho task before him, keep ljjj eyoa*fixed on the 
summit, and his thought# in the crater. Every time he sits 
down to «jst, he may enjoy a treat, the like of which cannot be 
had in any other part of the world, the frequcnt^lhunges in the 
perspective, tho splendour of tho sky; tho azure colour of the 
sea, the long black lines where the lava seems to descend like 
streams between verdant banks, and tho glorious plain below, 
beneath which the ancient cities lie buried, combine to form a 
econo of enchantment; and then on reaching the top, wheie 
you see® to stand on a heap of ashes, half stifled with noisome 
sulphurous exhalations, wiili everything arouml, black, scorched, 
and dismal, away in the distance appears Naples, 'white tmd 
beautiful as maiblfc, with its glilteiiog bay, studded with islands 
like diamonds set in gold, from which the sunlight, flashes iu 
splendour; who that has ever beheld all this, does not feel 
the tiuth of Chateauln land's exclamation, “ C’ l: st tc I\trt<tlix vn 
ile I'cnftsr !" “ It is PHradieo seen from hull!” 

P >5 another gjass of travellers, whom' finances do not allow of 
their fitting out an expedition for tlie,ir own special Benefit, the 
following plan is adopted:--Upon a certain day the names of all 
these staying at tho different hotels in the city, who wish to join 
in making an assent of Vesuvius, are taken down by one of those 
enterprising and officious individuals who abound in every port 
of tho world, and on an appointed day they nil assemble and 
breakfast early upon oysters, soaked in She Ibohian white wine, 
and sot out in carriages towards I’ortiei; and they are assailed, 
long be fori* reaching the place, by a horde of guides, all recom¬ 
mending thomselvHH and their asses or mules at the top of their 
voices. At last, in the midst of awful uproar and confusion, a 
o.upoim is struck for the services of a certain nuffibor of men and 
donkies, and tho more ridiculous tho equipage of the party, tho 
merrier are they. At last, they all sot out together along the 
road through the vineyards, shouting with laughter, joking, 
trotting, and galloping. Home of the donkies get res'ive, and 
give indications of a disire to go no further, or unseat their 
1 flora by sundry vigorous elevations of the more ignoble portion 
ot* their animal economy, or become uumiffiageabU* and go where 
tin"' please ; but at last, in .'he midst of the tumult and con¬ 
fusion, the party arrives ut the Hermitage, amt here, whether 
hungiy or not, every one must eat,—whether thirsty or not, he 
must drtnlv This is a part of the proceedings which no one 
is allowed to puss overt Having drained some glass: e of “ hrn-iiuu- 
c/m\t! wine grown on the spot, on they ifitsb, the verdure 
begins to get thinner,* and at last disappears altogether, the. 
ascent steeper, and nothing but lava on every side. The asses 
are now abandoned, and the y-avoltors begin to climb over the 
huge blocks which cover the side of the hill. Tho ladies aro 
sometimes placed in n chair Supported on two long poles, and 
thus parried up by two aturdjP guides; many of them, however, 
trust to tho assists (the of their chaperons, anil mako*thcir way on 
foot. As they advance the ground get# rather warm; and 
through the. fissures which now and then intersect their path, 
the lava may lie seen still in a molten state, with sulphurous 
fumes coming up from it. The gcntUjnen thrust in their 
stinks or pieces of paper, the sticks begin to smoke forth¬ 
with,^and the paper goes olf in a flume, aujl the young /allies, 
especially the English, give utterance to vehement ejaoulMiuDs 
of surprise at such an extraorilinaiy phenomenon. They some¬ 
time;! tfirust a coin into the lava, and drawing it out again, the 
lava c >ols upon it, and thus remains a mjinerial of the ascent. 
Sometimes also they dine near the crater, and boil eggs and 
li’ako coffee in the burning crevices.. Having satisfied their 
ourwsity, they descend,—tat of'course much more rapidly than 
they ascended, passing over in five minutes a instance which 
consumed half an hour to get up, sliding the whole way, till 
on arriving at the foot of the cone, they remount the asses,*and 
ride back to Naples, wheie they treat their friends to reminis¬ 
cences of the trip.. 0*ir engraving may give the render a good 
idea of the state of the crater within the last few years. 

The following summary, by Sir E. Phillips, of all that is knpwn 


as to the origin and nature of volesnoes, may not piove uninte¬ 
resting to our readers * ', , 

“The mixture and confusion of materials which compose the 
crust pf tho earth, and the great internal heat, necessarily generate 
combustion, and also oreato various gases iu caverns and hollows, 
whose expansion rends the incumbent rocks and strata in eai tb- 
qnakes, while in some instances, where tho materials are abun¬ 
dant, they give rise to wonts called volcanoes. 

“This chemical fermentation shows itself in various form/ 
Sometimes in mountains, where there is access of air, and the 
water of molting snows, or communications with tho sea. At 
other times, in hot spring,, in emissions of carburutted or sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, invents, explosions, and consequent vibra¬ 
tions of the strata, called earthquakes. As they may be imitated 
in various com pounds, there is little to surprise in them, though 
much to dread, from their destruction of human structures, and 
the terrific magnitude of their devastations. 

“They generate peculiar mineral products in lava, pumice, 
basalt, sulphur, &u., and tho appearance of these is always a 
proof that the Bite has been volcanic. 'Water, by glaciating 
hydrogen, funis, rather than smothers, such vast masses of burn¬ 
ing materials, and beuco volcanoes under the sea aro very i.iim- 
imm, and by generating gruater volumes of steam, they are mini' 
extensive in their action oven than volcanoes on land. 

“Taking volcanoes at 200, each operating on 100 square Biles, 
they afflict with their products 20,000 square miles, and if live 
times their existing number have become extinct, it gives 100,000 
square miles of volcanic products. This, however, would be only 
the 20,000th part of the earth's surface. They may enlarge n 
mountain, and their gaseous products may eauao earthquakes and 
uplift beds of strata, but it is fanciful to refer to them the in¬ 
equalities of the earth's surface. 

“ Humboldt, a great authority on every subject, maintains that 
dynamical earthquakes, anil chemical volcanoes, have their 
causes in the interior of the earth, and act through fissures and 
empty veins. He ascribes the mud and fishes, often distributed, 
to snow and lakes at the sides of volcanoes, and considers the 
mailer pioperly ejected, as ashes and lava only. When the sum¬ 
mit of Cunguairaxo, IS,000 feet high, fell ill,-111 square miles 
were covered with mull and fish. 

“Volcanic action does not consist in the combustion of beds of 
coal, hut in chemical operations, sealed deep in the oldest forma¬ 
tions. The hot-springs in Germany issue from gneiss, granite, 
and clay-slate. . 

“.Professor Dauheny ascribes earthquakes and volcanoes to the 
access of wider to the inflammable bases of tho earths and alkalies. 
When the explosion is single or double, anil confined in a cavern - 
mis space, it is an earthquake; and when fed and supported by 
water, Ss in an elevation, it becomes a volcano. Humboldt, 
and J)avy also ascribe volcanoes to the oxyilatipn of (be basis of 
the alkalies and eaiths. 

“Just as water burin potassimA, calcium, &c , sn it heats all 
other alkaline bodies, by imparling its oxygen to them; and this 
union, and loss of bulk, is the cause of earthquakes, volcanoes, 
hot-springs, &c. 

“ It is probably, also, a chief cause of subterraneous, heat, since 
increuso of temperature is the immediate, result of the eouthet of 
water with any alkaline earths, alkaline states of metals, Ac. 
When tin' fermentation is commencing, smoke appeals; noisi a me 
heal'd; earthquakes take place; and explosions of ashes, sand, 
and stem'.', precede tho flow of melted lava. The smoke consist a 
of steam, anil carbonic, sulphuric, oi mutiatie gnu The ashes 
appear to he yxploileil lava, anil are often carried by the wind 
100 or 200 mills. Thick accumulations forma compact stone, 
called tufa , ami the scoria is like the slag of iron furnaeos. The 
explosive force is such as sometimes to throw stones of 200 tons 
eight or nine miles. * 

“AH volcanoes appear to exist near the sen, and, by tho matter 
they eject, to have some commomcution»with it. 

“Countries, near mountains, aro more subject to these effects, • 
because water penetrates their sides .to the secondary" rocks. 
Where, frequently, thu escape of gas might be facilitated, by 
boring down to the granite. *’ 

*“ Ships, by a sudden jwotrusion of the water, feel the blow as 
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though they had struck on a took. In this mechanical effect 
there is no indication of electrical action, and, in truth, the whole, 
beyfad doubt, is a more gaseous expansion under masses of 
strata. No doubt, also, the earthquake arreats for the mqment, 
the Hbrations of the unlying tnassbe of water. • 

44 A line of granite hills has obstructed the action of an earth- 
quake from one side to the other side, the tertiary and seoondary 
strata being evidently those affected. . 

1 A tingle shock lastB a few seconds. The common occurrence 


oano can rest on its sides so at to' increase the hulk;, hut 
in Etna, &j , the rise is 29 deg.>' to 32 deg. The strata of 
tufa round Vesuvius it not a product of the volcano, but 
a marine formation like limestone, and has its own crystals hot 
volcanic. Von Bujjh says, the volcano forced its way through 
the tufa. The hills are composed of trachyte, a coarse, 
splintery bssis, in which are embedded crystals of glqssy felspar 
and augiio. Mont) of volcanoes are sudden elevations through 
casting. 



ascent op the DONE. 


of radiated rents in the ground points to the cause in confined ! 
gas. Caverns 'and hollows in the tar tit give way, and often j 
swallow tracts, which fill up with, water from the adjoining struts. I 
“ There is no evidence^ that volcanoes are so much as five miles i 
deep. 

44 The American volcanoes throw up chiefiy slimo and mud, with j 
slag pud ashes. ' •, 

44 Primitive remksaxe net near volcanoes- ! 

44 With an inclination of only 0 dag. no lava from a Vbl- ’j 


“ Geological theorists gbsert, that the inequalities on the earth’s 
surface arise from uplifting* by volcanoes, earthquakes, 4c* and 
to these they ascribe the inclinations of strata, &e. See. Bat ,the 
minute seams in sandstones, and the parallelism of the strata in 
the' same formations indicate that the whole is the effect of 
depositions and precipitations, while in the submersions by the 
sea, and the advance and retreat daring .perihelion periods, we 
have the aqueous agency required - far the precipitations. 

“About 200 active volcanoes are recorded, ofwhichSO are 
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in ialaads. Submarine, Volcanoes often throw up islands. The 
A*ore*, the Lipari, the Oanariea, 4c , arc example*. 

“ Theadies from rolcenoea often produce total darkness from 
thirty to fifty miles round, and they often fall in showers from 
300, to 800 miles distant. Pieces of rodj aro ejected with the 
Telocity of a cannon-ball. Cotopaxi once threw a piece of 100 
ouhic yafda sight miles. Fish ejected from volcanoes are those of 
neighbouring waters. • 
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teak fire in lava three and a half years after it had been ejected, 
at five miles from the crater', .. 

“Stories of immonse size rise to the height ofV,000 fedt, and 
others, darkening the air, fall 100 miles distant. 

“ Thirty-one great eruptiod* of Etna, hare occurred within the 
records of history. , 

“ In an eruption in the year 1698, yie city of Catania 
was overturned in .a moment, and 18,000 people* perished 



' *“LaV* is a stony aul&tance like,basalt, and‘may sometimes bo 
seen at the bottom of a orator red-hot, like melted metal, bubbling 
a» a fountain. Whim it overflows the Crater, it is very fluid. At 
Veauvhuj a red-hot current of it was from eight to ted* yards 
deep, 200 or 800 yards broad, and nearly a mile long. In Mexico 
a plain was filled U P by it info a mountain 1,690 feet high, by an 
eruption in 1 r 89. Its heat was so great, that it oontinned to 
’ staoke fbr above twenty year* afterwards j and a piece wood 


in the ruins. The crater of Etna is a tfuarter of a mile 
; high on a plain three mike across. It (alls in about every 
hundred years. The mouth is a m% in diameter, and shelves 
as an inverted cone, lined with salts and sulphur. The 
i central fiery gulf varies in size; and noiaee arise from it 
with volumes of smoke. D’Orville descended by rape* ne*r 

to the gulf, but .was annoyed by flame, and ehlphuraous 
I ^effluvia.” • 
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, > '}' H K B U T TON- MANU F ACTUKE OF BIRMIJSGHA Mv 


“ JIk i * not worth a button” is a phrase which has been, fro- 
quuutly regarded as descriptive of some individual, eoiumeruially, 
and even'morally, And yet, swflvely any one that could ho sidecUjd 
would belong defurto than this. The man who passes along the 
street with a basket of flowers on his head, orj ing musically enough, 

“ 'All a blowing—all a blowing,” could name at once the price of 
those *.* bac'-heloi’s buttons” wjnch fonu a part of his bloomuig stock, 
and a very little arithmetic will determine the value of ono of 
those bright yellow blossoms; but the worth of a button-*that 
convenient, ornamental, or indispensable article, often multiplied 
profusely on our garment a “--cunnot bo so readily estimated. For 
though apparently in significant, a button has been made of sub¬ 
stances as dissimilar to each other as they are various in their 
application, from a rude piece of horn to a precious stone ; and 
from tin* stamped or cast pewter disc ulhxedjo a-military jacket, 
to the spade-ace guinea buttons profusely adorning the diess of the 
late Mr. McllixU when he startled the gazers on the race-ground at 
Doncaster; or the most costly and splendid article that modern 
ingenuity, when tasked, cun product*. 

Hutton, when describing the “ toy trades" of Birmingham, 
speaks of their firqt appeal mice there, in the beginning of Chailos 
the Second’s reign, in endless variety ; arnUhua proceeds .—“ The 
liiftl. in pre-eminence is the button. This beautiful ornament 
appeals with infinite vaiiation; and though the original date is 
lather ufuvrtiiin, yet we well lemtunber the long coaU of our 
gi •mdOithers covered with half a gross of high tops, and the 
clonks of our grandmothers ornamented with a horn button, 
nearly the size of a crown-pieefc, a watch, or a joltu-apple, 
curiously wrought, as having passed through the Birmingham 
press. Though the common round button keeps on with the 
steady pace of the day, yet wo sometimes sec the oval, tli* square, 
the pea, the concave, and the pyramid, start into existence. In 
Home brunches of traffic, the wearer calls loudly for new fashions; 
but in this, the iusluons tread upon each other, and mow'd upon 
the nearer. The consumption of this article is astonishing, aud 
the value in 1781 was from threepence per gross to a hundred and 
folly guineas.” But what a bound-in skill has this nianufaetuio 
made-like every other—since Button’s duy*»! whiJjj what a 
button nay hi bo made, with all existing appliances, at the acme 
of the art, is a question which we shall not now attempt to 
Milvc. AVo bhall take, therefore, jthe mimufuctuio of buttons as 
il i«, iind having visited the establishment of the criterprisipg 
Messrs., Elliott k Co., and the works of jUo&sra. Hammond k 
Turner, so long cole bra ted for their metal buttons, we shall 
classify their produofjNa well us we can, and then describe, with 
all the Hihiplirtity and accuracy wo can command, the farums 
proersM-s Through jvhich di&ireal kinds of buttons u>ftpcotiv*ly 
]nn«. We commence with 

MKT AX nUlToNS. 

The common gilt button u made of sheet copper, slightly 
alloyed with zinc, which, having been reduced by the Flatting- 
is supplied to manufactories such as wo arc now about to 
ilivelil.i-, in strips. From, those, circular pimps, tcchnicnliy 
called “ Wanks," arc cut by a press adpted to this purpose, 
having a rir. lilar punch, worked by a lever or handle. A female, 
seated before a blunh’MtUitttj /ires*, holds a strip of metal with 
one hand, and the lover ill thu other, and this being put in 
action, the punch descends ami instantly cuts out a blank ; and 
as sic exposes now* parts of the surface to the punch, tyc blanks 
(lie multiplied with surprising rapidity. In the entile way, it. 
should be observed, blanks of various kinds are produced, hi 
all hutljpn Manufactories there are numerous rows of those 
presses, differing •in size and fitted with various punches and 
dies, according to tile operations fon which they arc intended. 

The common gilt bnttoipi, for ooets, arc formed of blanks fiat 
on both sides; but the page in his sky-blue garments has 
perhaps, three rows of little globes suspended from bis jacket ; 
while the outer surface of tho coachman's buttons are convex, i 
like tkoao of the footman, who’standa so gingerly behind tho ; 
carriage; and. the rotundity and convexity of the two binds are | 


I given alike to blanks after they arc out. Ther# arc differences, 
j too, among convex buttons ; far Some arc of ono thickness only, 
showing at tho book tha concave side; while others are hollow, 
j hoifurrned of two blunks, one called the shell, and themther the 
bottom, and named, in consequence, eheti buttons. ■ 

A machine, similar in principle to the punching press, but 
. having, instead of a punch, a concave polished surface to aft on 
1 the motal, givos to tho blank the convex shape. Such is the 
, facility acquired by practice, that a female will render convex 
twelve gross of blanks in'au hour, which is not far from thirty 
per minute! This cannot foil to bo regarded as truly astonishing, 
whtjp it is considered that every blank is put. separately into the 
. die; that tho hand acts on a lever that tho pi.jn.oh may descend 
to give it the required fmpression, and that only ono blank con be 
rendered convex at a time. 

The edges of blanks, on being punched out of a strip, are 
sc sharp, that they would cut anything with which they came 
in contact. They ate, therefore, placed on a low tajjle, at which 
a young woman is seated,—as in tho illustration, -*-that she may 
I roll them between two pieces of steel having concave edges. One 
: of those piee.es of steel slides up anil down, being Sit in motion by 
the handle in the girl’s right hand. Tile button has thus its edges 
completely rounded ; and then, diopping into a drawer underneath, 
another blank instantly takes its place. 

The two parts <rf a shell / intton are brought together by the 
application of a die and fiuueh. So completely do they act, that, 
the edge of the shell is bent over and lapped down on-the bottom, 
uniting them thoroughly, without any other fastening whatever. 
Then additions arc made—as tho wolds stamped on tin* btiik. 
tho-must of the nobleman or gentleman to whose livery tile button 
will he attached; the decorations of those used by our spoilsmen 
in allusion to fox-hunting, deer stalking, and similar recreations ; 
tho symbols of various club-houses; the names of bur railways; 
or the national devices peculiar to tho army, or 

'■ Tile fin.,! that braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze.” 

| finch button* are always produced by steel dies, with tho designs 
they are to give engraved in rover*i$ But sometimes there ii a 
dmil>le*pattern--one on the die, and one on “ the foroe” width 
descends upon it. Men work the stamps for these purposes, its 
requiring greater power than the presses previously described, to 
which the hands of females are fully equal. • 

A shankisis an ftbviously essential part of a button, hut this 
simple portion of its structure, strange ns ?Uniay seem, is produi ed 
bv a distinot class of manufacturers, of 'Much there are a few in 
Birmingham. The fact is. that there must he minute and costly 
machinery for thu proper making of shunks ; and thus they can 
be hought'at a much lower rote front an establishment, appropri¬ 
ated to them, than they could bo produced at lit any one engaged 
in so many wdys'as the button manufactories always are. A 
coil of bTass- wire is so placed in a heantifully-oonstriictud machine, 
that one >nd gradually advances towards a pair of shears, which 
cuts olf a piece of exactly tho right length. It receives its form 
os a shank from hoing pushed forcibly into an instrument adapted 
tu that purpose ; the end is struck by a hammer, to render it level; 
and a final movement causes the shank'to drop into a box, ready 
for usei Jiaoh one of three firms in Birmingham is said to have 
made,' ■ ady (j. f'e\v years agoj two hundred millions of button-shanks 
ummally. A 

Wmkwomen attach the shank fit tho button. For this pur¬ 
pose, the button is placed with its back uppermost; tho woman 
planes in it tire shank, andudghtly clasps.them together, by means 
of a small pieoe of heat iron.. Ske nos#* applies a little solder at 
the part where tire shank is joined to the button, sad when hurt- 
dreds of them are ready, they are arranged on an iron plate, and 
snhj ',hed to that precise degree of heat which will melt the 
soldhr, and combine the jhank and the button firmly together. 
'The looker-ou may weU be amazed at the»celprity with which 
those various movements are made, ' ■' 

* As we now anter the apartments where the of button* 
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ia conducted, o«r conductor says, “ There in a girl brushing on 
the gold.” “ Stuff” ia the reply that instantly rises to the lips, • 
“that's silver,” and should it oacupo in an unguarded moment, 
the only rejoinder would probably be, “ 1 beg your pardon, sir, 
it *s gold; for as that metal is mixed with a great deal of mercury 
it becomes invisible, and tbo amaijftim looks white.” The wholo 
process it well worthy of atte-ntive exaiuinatioru Forty years 
ago, the art of gilding buttons had arrived at such perfect ion in 
Birmingham, that a gross of them might bo covered with three¬ 
penny worth of gold, and were sold at a price proportionately low. 

An experiment was oven tried to produce gilt-buttons without 
any gold; but though beer has boon often made without mult 
and hops, to tho vast profit of its brewer,—we. must Bpealt other¬ 
wise of its duludcd and defrauded consumer,—the button manu¬ 
facturer found in this instance tiiat he lost more in the conetyip- 
tion than he savojj in the material. 

To form yro amalgam, leaf or grain gdhl is dissolved in rrier- 
eury, in certain proportions, by subjecting tho mixture, for a 
short time, to a gentle heat, tho mass being stirred with an iron 
rod. Having been poured intu cold water, it is pressed in apiece 
of washlcallter, which allows any excess of mercury to pass 
through it, atfit leaves the amalgam fit tor use, To prepare tho 
loiltins for its loccptin, they are tin own in their roughly - 
hmtibhcd stall into what is called “ quiekwatoi” — a solu¬ 
tion of mercury and nitric acid; the quicksilver attaches 
itself to the copper, and gives it a white appearance, and 
after n prated washings the buttons are dried and ready for 
gilding, which is applied by means of a brush. They are now 
shaken in a felt cup to remove tho superfluous mercury, and arc 
put into ttfi iron gilding-rage, which is placed in a small furnace. 
This part, of the process is shown m the illustiation, where the 
giri appears opening one of the doors to see how it is advancing; 
mid one of the cages may also tie observed lying on the ground. 

A considerable loss was formerly sustained by the escape of the 
mcienry; but, by that, tact which is now to often discoverable 
even in the production of- comparatively insignificant articles, 
the mercury is caught in the chimney,* and after a time it is used 
again. Ingenuity bus also been tasked to prevent the inhaling of « 
the l'umes of the mercury, which the former practice rendered 
it p y deleter ious. 

The gilding, moreover, is variously applied, tutd according to 
this is the name of thd button. If the gold is brushed ynly on 
the outer suif.iee, it is called “ a top liut when the entire sur¬ 
face is covered, it bears tbo significant name of au “all over." 
Nor are these tho only distinctions, for some gilding is called 
“ yellow,” tho colour being affected by tho previous use of a mix¬ 
ture called “similor”-*“gold-like,” lonjpr,unded of sine and 
mercury ; while anotncfegilding is styled “ orange,” from a dif¬ 
ferent application. Tho colour of the gold may also be height¬ 
ened by other processes. 

Tho buttons aro humuluil With bloodstone,—so denominated 
from its being supposed in past times, that when worn as an 
amulet, it was a goud preventive of bleeding at the nose ; but 
now well known os the holiotrope; a deep green siliceous 
mineral, somewhat traualueent, and often variegated with ' 
deep red spots. Hero the latho is employed; with hfS 
left hand the burnisher fixes the button on the check, and 
while it revolves, ho applies the bloodstone with hi* right; the 
ear catches a slight twang; when, with another touch, the 
button Hies from the chuck, bright as the most radiant sovereign 
that ever issued from the lloyat Mint. Each one is taken from 
water, which the workmen warm in winter, to lie thus bright¬ 
ened, and as it is noeossary that it should revolve against the 
bloodstone with tho greatest rapilityf Ac burnisher often 
employs a* hoy to put in motion t% latho, by means of an 
additional wheel, as shown in the engraving. We now pro¬ 
ceed to 

1'HA.HI. buttons. 

The substance for those buttons is “ mother-of-pearl,’.'—the 
hard, silvery, brilliant, internal layer of several kinds of shells, 
particularly oyst«n|, which is often variegated with changing 
colours of purple and asurof The large, oysters of the Indian 
sgas aloueShoerole this material of sufficient thickness to Fender 
their shells available for the purposes of manufacture. One genus 


of these molluHks, called Pentadina, furnishes the fittest pearls, 
as well as mother-of-pearl, It is fouud in Ihe,greatest per¬ 
fection round the coasts of Cejion, near Otmus, in the Persian 
Gulfy and among some of the Australian seas. The shell* need 
for buttons, are bought by tfiu ton in London, from the mer¬ 
chants, and are taken just in the state that they reach the docks 
to Birmingham. They lie in the store-rooms of the manufacto¬ 
ries in great heaps, aJ they would had they been thrown there 
by a baud of Titans who hud retired to rest after regaling theifi- 
selvoa with an oyster-supper. 

The shells are simply pushed with water, and are taken as they 
are wanted to the part of tho establishment appropriated tqt.be 
cutting out of “blanks” from them, mid of this process wo give 
an illustration. A man stands at a strongly-formed lathe, which, 
as it revolves, puts in motion a hollow spindle, which has at’one 
end some saw-like teeth—it is in fact a tubular saw. While his 
foot keeps it in action, and his left baud presses the pearl shell 
agamst the teeth, apd these work their way into the shell, Inn 
right hand is employed in moving the tube along until the shell is 
cut through. In this way fiat circular pieces are cut out; the 
size being dependant on the tube, the diameter of which varies 
from tho siso of a scarcely perceptible shirt-button, to that of the 
huge disk, not quite so latge as a soup-plate, a series of w hieli ol ti n 
edges each side of tho eoat of a “ fast ” young man. The * oil.* 
man goes on cutting blank after blank out of one shell, till it. will 
yield no more of that size, when, throwing it on the Hoot, he 
leaves its perforated remains that another woikman may extract 
from them a eiop of smaller buttons. 

Here, tho economy is apparent which is bo often discoverable, 
and indeed absolutely necessary, in all our processes ot manu¬ 
facture ; but another may now be mentioned. Until within the lust 
few years, tho dark-coloured portions of the shells were considered 
worthless, and were, consequently, thrown away , hut the happy 

Fig. 1. 



thought, occulted to some manufacturer, that dark-coloured 
buttons made from these parts of the shells might possibly find 
purchasers. The experiment was tried, ond that with signal 
, tig. 2 . 


' r a 



success; for not only did they sell, 1-ul they actually became so 
much appreciated, that the black* parts of the shells, and the^larlc 
ahells from the Soulh Seas, became even more valuable than the 
white ones, * , 
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After the blanks have been out out, a boy rasp* thorn on one 
side, » that ,th«y may lie flat ■when planed in the ohuok—the 
re reiving part of the lathe—towhiohthey are now tranafetred; 
and the turner gives the aide that ie before Him, the flatnesa, in¬ 
dentation, or oonvexity that ma/ be dewed. In some pearl 
button* a metal ahank iainaerted; while it is often required that 
they ahaU neither hare holes drilled through them, nor the metal 
shank appear inthe bee, *• 

at perhaps this part has 
to be committed to the 
engraver, that he may 
ornament it with some 
beautiful design. And 
yet the button must be, 
obviously, prepared for 
being attached to tin. 
garment; and as no glue 
eau be used, nor any heat 
employed to aolder it, a 
very ingenious contriv¬ 
ance is resorted to, wb ich 
is illustrated by the dia¬ 
gram : a, flg. 1, is the 
ahank as it comes from 
the maker; this the 
turner ftxea in his lathe, 
and gives it the form of 
i, which shows it in 
sootion. In the blank 
he now outs a hole— 
wider inside than out¬ 
side—a section of which 
is shown at c, and the 
abank being inserted in 
this aperture, he gives it a smart blow with a hammer, which 
spreads out the lower thin qdge of the shank, os shown in d, and 
this causes the shank to adhere to tin 1 button with the greatest 
firmness. We give in e the external agpearance of the finished 
article. Bo Strong is tho adherence, that a half-hundred weight 
has been suspended from a button thus constructed. 

These buttons are polished 
with brushes, soap, and rotten- 
stone. This part of the work 
is dope by women, and like * 
eveiy process in this manufac¬ 
ture it is executed in a lathe. 

Women also drill twq, four, or 
as many more holes «* are re¬ 
quired in there ■ buttons, and 
that with surprising dexterity. 

A button, for example, is seen 
. fixed into a chuck,. when tho 
ear instantly catches the sounds 
twii-riwit, ac¬ 
cording to,the uumbenof bobs, 
and the button drops, infallibly 
piaroed frith those required, 
the distances being al|noat per¬ 
fectly equal. In a similar 
manner, some buttons are 
adorned with ringa, stars, and 
other decorations*according to 
the fancy or taste of the manu‘- 
faotgrer; an$ finally, they have 
their edge* corded or milled. 

The engravings of foxes, race¬ 
horses, &o., axe always added by tho ordinary process. 

We advance to the nunufacture'of 
• 

VLOUENTINE AND COVERED DUTTONS. 

» ' . 

This olass,of buttons is «f a,more recent date than that of gilt 
Of qf pearl buttons. Such articles were first made by hand with a 
nredl* and thread,—*a the; are still by privhto individuals,—but 
the^arge demand crested for such product, so exceedingly diver- 
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sifledas to defy enumeration, has gitav. rise to g series of pm* 
cesses disoovering great ingenuity. Mr.: B. Seders « s*li : to 
have taken out the first patent for making ooverod buttons by has 
and pressure, ( *nd to have removed from Birmingham. to .Brorpa, 
grave, a town in Worcestershire, in order to eonceal the proeesa 
fromoyeshe regarded as todtaurious. But the iron shsqks .he 
attached to bij.buttons were disliked. On his substituting another 

of catgut, at the expir¬ 
ation of his patent, be 
could not secure e potent 
for the new material, 

. from its having been 
fifty year* in use,., and 
.the trade watt In non- 
sequence, thrown open 
to thq employment qf 
an increased number of 
persons. Mr. Elliott is 
mentioned as having dis¬ 
played much ingenious 
contrivance dn the struc¬ 
ture of the presses now 
so largely in use. 

We tbke, as an ex¬ 
ample of this extensive 
branch of business, the 
manufacture of linon 
buttons, which, when 
made, by hand, for do¬ 
mestic use, demand much 
time and care,—illus¬ 
trating our description 
by a diagram. 

A blank of fine Irish 
linen being cut out by a press, to form the face of the button 
No. 1, another piece of a coarser fabric is cut, No. 2, 
to place immediately behind it, while a smaller piece than 
either, and of middling quality, No. 3, is eut out for the back. 
The next pact of the process is to cut out from a sheet of metal 
a piece, No. 4, which is then transferred to another press /j 

bo shaped like No. 5, having, 

. it? fact,' a little channel made 

all round it by tho outer edges 
being turned up at rightanglea, 
thus forming an outer and an 
inner rim. 

It is now taken to another 
workman. There ho stands, 
attired in a green /oft dress, — 
fir other garments would he 
spoiled by the acid,—befpto a 
rtgv of cagthen pots full of 
divers liquids, and ready to 
suggeat the caution,—should 
you be likely to approach too 
near,—“.Take care of your 
trousers, air.” If now we look 
. at his employment, we shall 
see Shat ho is. busily engaged 
iu putting a dlngy-lgpking lot 
of the button-rim*, Np. 6, into 
a perforated earthen pot; and 
then, taking it' by toe handle, 
and dipping this vessel into 
another full of. acid, giving 
„ it, ato times, a dexterous toss; 

, ho plunges them afterward* into water, where they have three 
or four rinsings in separate pot*, t#, finsUy^ Vthe ,green 
: man*” though his colour be neither .‘‘Lincoln,” nor “forest,” 

I yot with an honpat pride not always felt under s. much gayer 
.and richer ooitume, empties }u* yimq—wb^h ho has thuseffeo- 
| tually scoured, glittering like silver—hato anotbey ytgas!.' n} l 

I rently cotnplioated, but he.tfmj display m thereon . 
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litrer* greatlngenutty, and «B that of thoee employed a marvel¬ 
lous dexterity, we ehall strive to render our description eegily 
-understood. The pleoos, No. 1 and 3, are now put with the 
pteoeNo. Sj which has its outer and inner rime uppermost, and 
No. S being planed over them, ita edgea are tacked by means of 
a press into the Ohannei formed between the two rime. In this 
startle' the* piece that results front this combination, *PP 5 “r* at 
NoVfi, mild'also in section at 
No. ?j where the two folds of 
the aiiden thrust down to the 
bottom of the channel are seen, 
mhd' the two edges of the rim 
Stand up, With the linen for the 
back folded over the inside. 

In No. 10, we have a sec¬ 
tion of the die, punch, and tube 
used In thesnext process, which 
is to tuck the two ootsido covers 
of the button between the rims 
of the metal piece, where the 
cover of tffb back has been 
already pressed in. A tube 
being forced down the hole in 
the die, to mate the edgea turn 
inwards, b hollow punch de¬ 
scends, and this presses the linen 
into the space jttst mentioned, 
as seen in section at No. 8. 

As we stand and look at tho 
female \fhS conducts this ope¬ 
ration, we cannot fail to be 
greatly astonished. A little 
girl lays the several pieces in 

order for her, which we, first sec loose, when with two turns 
of tho press and"a little sleight of hand, outcomes tbo button 
with its edges all nicely tucked in,, though not ns yet suffi¬ 
ciently firm and strong foV absolute wear, it lias, therefore, to be 
despatched to one more press, furnished with a concave die, which 
squeezes tho outer metal edge of the rim inwanls, «nd brings the 
mil ton to its perfect state, 
as seen at No. 9. End¬ 
less in their varieties of 
shape and beauty as such 
buttons are, they are all 
produced by slight modi¬ 
fications of the processes 
which have been no%’ 
explained. ..Florentine 
buttons, and every va¬ 
riety of covered buttons* 
some fringed, some co¬ 
vered with glossy silk, 
are to he teen at Messrs. 

Elliott's manufactory, 
but were we to detail all 
the processes used, and to 
exhibit the .-.kill display¬ 
ed, we should tire both 
ourselves andotirreaders.* 

In conclusion we al¬ 
lude te 



GILDING FUKNACK. 


CUTTING* OUT THE BLANK8 FOE I*HAUL BUTTON**. 


OLA** BUTTON*. 

Obis'll now largely .. 

* used fbr the minuteo, 

■ tujfe of buttons, espdt 
■obny fbr waistcoats. The process here is exceedingly simple- 
' The Shanks s in put through the glass heads (which, of course, 
itrfe made at a glass-house), as the body ofHhe button emay bo 
1 ''termed, and whlrfi have been pierced for tM purpose. A small 
machine, guided Tty a ferhale, is then made, to penetrate and 1 
expand' lid prejf&stlng wird from its parallel position into an 
-bpL shsttk, ’and tbfs seourea flm glass, dnd forms the button. * 
The'cmaiie wtf have taken reminds us that Fashion i»% fickle 


dame. She is neither to be controlled by the merehaiit, the manu ¬ 
facturer, nor the consumer. Her impulses etodjier path are 
equally capricious, beauty, aeleganoe, and utility, are alike 
welcomed and *purn>d by tho expressions of her countenance and 
the movements Of her hand. She smiles graciously on some 
article juit produced by the combination of ingenuity, teats, 
and labour, and how much toil of hand and aim. in perhaps only 
* a few can tell; and. then it 

cannot bo multiplied with adf- 
fiejpnt rapidity to moot the de¬ 
mands of her eager and ardent 
votaries, But soon she lpoks e 
loss complacent, or absolutely 
frowns, and the once highly- 
prized product linkg rapidly 
into insigniftcanoe and con¬ 
tempt. Though brilliant as a 
skyrocket, it takes its place 
with tho.wreck of the expended 
firework. 

Some years ago, plain and 
fancy gilt buttons were “the 
stylo” for gentlemen's wear, 
hut a short period has nearly 
annihilated thbbranehofmanu- 
faotures. The effect of a change 
of faehion in each respects at¬ 
tracts but little attention. It 
may seem but of little moment 
to an individual whether there 
ore on hi* eoat eight buttons 
or six, yet the difference created 
by the adoption of the latter, if 
fashion renders it general, is just a deduction from the manu¬ 
facture of twenty-five per cent, and may lead to a thousand or 
more persons bcir g thrown out of employ. "When Ilr. Wilson, 
formerly Bishop of Sudor and Man, was one day being measured 
for a coat, he desired th« tailor to put only a few buttons on it. "If 
every one did so," replied tho tailor "the button-makers would 

bo thrown out of work.” 
“•Say you so ?” said tho 
prelate; “then button 
it all over.” 

An offort waf made 
abouttWclvo months ago 
to direct tho attention Of 
distinguished persons to 
this Subject, A'bodyof 
operatives immediately 
connected with the ma¬ 
nufacture of gilt and 
plated buttons, waited 
on Prince Albert, to re¬ 
quest his aeoeptanoe of a 
selection of various beau¬ 
tiful specimens for his 
own wear, in the hope 
that it might lead to ft 
revival of this elegant 
fashion. The prince gave 
them every eiionuragu- 
ment, as did the Herd 
Mayor and other influ¬ 
ential persona whom they 
afterwards visited. And 
tho .public had every 



opportunity of seeing a varied, artistic, and splendid array of 
buttons of this class, and'of knowing what facilities were pos¬ 
sessed for their production. 

The button trade is more extensive than is commonly imagined. 
There are Upwards of two thnu$and*persons engaged in the pearl 
button trad* in' the > town of Birmingham, and, perhaps, Ihbrf are 
two hundred mas&ri; Whilst in the manufacture Of cloth and 
metal buttobs a larger amount of operotivos is employed. . 
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THE HISTORY OP GOLD. 

, -* 

Got, if, tbo purest and most ductile of all the metals, has from the 
earliest ages been considered by all nations as the most precious. 
The first historical notice of it Is found in the 2nd chapter 
of Genesis, in connexion with one of tho rivers of Eden, which 
compassed the ltuid^of llnvilah, where there was gold, “ and the 
gold of that land is good.” In the same hook wo read that 
Abraham’s servant gave to Rebekuh “ a golden caring of half a 
shcKol .weight, and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight of gold.” Pharaoh ^presented to Joseph a chain of gold 
to bo worn about tho neck. In tho sacred vossnls, implements, 
and'ornamonts of the tabernacle and the temple,-gold was largely 
employed. Tho sacred writers frequently use it as an illus¬ 
tration expressing the highest estimate of anything, by stating 
that it wife “ more precious than gold." 

Tho golden districts mentioned in the Old Testament are 
Opbir, Sheba, Uphas, and Parvaim, the si^is of which cannot 
now he ascertained. 

11 would seem that, in the days of Abraham, silver, not gold, 
was the current medium of exchange, as it is tho standard coin 
at present on the continent; for we read that, when bo bought 
tho field of Maclipolah from Ephron, he said, “ I will give thee 
munry for the field.” “ And Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, 
four hundred shekels of silver, current money with the mer¬ 
chant" (Genesis xxiii. lfl). 

The scarcity, purity, and beauty of gold, its rich and 
brilliant colour, peculiar to itself among all tho precious 
metals, and, above all, its wonderful ductility, admirably tilted 
it for the purposes of rynament and art. Foureroy tells us that 
an ounce of gold is sufficient to gild a silver wiro above 1,300 
miles in length, and such is its tenacity, that a wire of l-lftth 
part of an inch thick will bear the weight of ,500 pounds without 
breaking. A single grain of gold may he extended into a leaf of 
50 square inches, and gold leaf can bo reduced to the 3C0,000th 
part of an inch, and gilding to tbo ten-millionth part. These 
qualities, together with its dutability aiid compactness, soon 
recommended gold to all nations as' tho best standard id' value. 

It was easily conveyed from place to place, a small quantity would 
oiitum a isrgc,supply, of other articles, it was sure to find a 
non kef, ami none would refuse to aeetpt it in exchange. Among 
all people, and in all ages, the love of gold has been proverbial 
as the most absorbing and the mos( intensely exciting of all the 
passion's that agitate the human soul. Row truly do tho reports 
limn California and Australia correspond with thu words of the 
Homan pool:— , 

0 Quid run mortulia pcfltom cogis, r. 

Aurl sacra (amps ?” 

More than two thousand years ago, Aristotle, who was the 
eleamexpounder of those principles of political economy for 
who It l.ocke ami Adiim Smith have got credit, stated that the 
chief advantage of the precious mctiila as money was, that they 
Urn lent liable to fluctuation in value titan other articles. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, the ancient kings vf Egjpl had mine* 
Which yielded six millions stealing per annum. In tho wdiking 
of those mines the gioatest nruuJtiea wore practised. (Mmitiatt, 
and captives taken in war. with their innocent, families, were 
condemned to work in them for life, naked and ill-fed, under the 
lash of barbarous task-masters, guarded by soldiers of vnrious 
nations and did,,rent languages, who emtld communicate neither 
with the wot ken nor with one another. * 

Gold'-mims, or, ns they are now more properly called, t*gold- 
fields-,” are pretty much - alike in all parts of tile world. The 
utgiomt where mineral wealth abound* arc not fetlilc plains which 
invito and reward’ the labours of tho lutsbandnuui, nor are they 
generally picturesque in their ouUir.as. They are lofty mountain- 
ranges; hold, wild) heaths covered hills, treeless, barren, and 
desolate. It is not clearly ascertained how gold is generated, 
but in its natural situatiou. it belongs to the pi unary; or igneous 
lucks—tbo oldest gml most deep-seated of those it rata, or layers, 
"hlvli form tho crust of the earth,—and it scouts to havo been 
dev tipped by tbo action of fire upon the elemental matter of the. 


globe.. In its native place, it would r have remained for ever 
beyond reach of man, but tho Creator, in infinite wisdom and 
goodness, foreseeing the wants of our t aeo, has .by internal, con¬ 
vulsions, and stupendous up-heavings and depressions .of the 
surface of the globes given a slanting direction to all tho strata, 
so that in many places the lowest of them crop out on the surface 
and become accessible to man. But for this arrangement, gold, 
silver, tin, iron, coals, and other products, now essential to society, 
would have been wholly beyond our roach. Rut in addition 
to this, the rocks where tho gold veins are found havo boon 
rent asunder, east upon the surface, subjected to tho action of 
sea currents, mountain streams, rivers,,torrents, dashed together 
by tho fierce conflict of the elements and borne down into valleys, 
and thus the glittering ore has been obtruded .upon the attention 
of rqon, who, iu Bomo districts, has boon treading on it for ages 
without being aware of its presence. fi ? 

Unlike load, enppor, iron, and most other metals, gold is not 
mixed with a stony and gaseous substance which needs melting. 
It requires only a mechanical agency to separated from tho rocks, 
chiefly quarts, with which it originally united; and then it is 
found among sand, gravel, and debris, in the form of grains, 
spangles, or small lumps, coming thus pure and ddntile from tho 
hand of the Creator. The gold and diamond mines of Brasil are 
chiefly in the beds of shallow streams, or in the sujtirflcial alluvial 
deposits of exhausted streams. Tile rich mines of the Ural and 
Altai mountains are excavations in auriferous sand or shingle, 
as open os an English gravel-pit. An experienced gold-finder m 
California says, that the place to look for gold is iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of distinct traced’of volcanic action, or in small streams 
coming direct from hills of vulcaniu formation, or rbrtvs fed by 
these streams. An abundance of quarts, or spar, is regained as 
a sure indication pf tho presence of gold ; aud especially if trap- 
rock is found cropping up among this quartz, and perforated with 
streaks of it.. 

It is a curious fget that nearly all tBo mmes*yel known have 
been discovered by accident, while scientific inquirers havo failed 
to detect, the precious deposit. It is thus, as tradition records, 
that the Haiti! mine was di.,covore,l iu the tenth century by a 
hunter name^tamin, whose horse, tied to a tree, paired up the 
ground, and revealed the hidden treasure. In Saxony lead and. 
silver-mines were disclosed by the tracks of cart-wheels. The 
licit silver-mines of l’otosi were found by palling up a shrub. In 
the reign of Queen Auric, Gaptain (Sheldrake, an Englishman, 
discovered gold in California, yet it remained unnoticed by 
generations of Indians, by the Jesuit fatheis and liy tocicntilh: 
men from the Unite^l States, till At was discovered in tho formation 
of a mill-dam. * • , 

The gold regions already known are gory extensive, and are 
not confined to any latitude. Even Europe has not been yeithoul 
its shore of the precious metal, Im ancient times Spain was 
peculiarly rich in gold and rilver mines. The former, lying nn 
tho surface, or to be reached by sljght, excavations, was soon 
exhausted. So abundant was silver that some of the commonest 
implements of f&e inhabitants were composed of it. We are told 
that whei^the Phoenicians first visited tho shores, they loaded 
their ships with it to tho Water’s edge, made their commonest 
implements with it, and even forged it into anchois. These arc 
,believed to he the “ships of Tarshiilt ” mentioned by the pro¬ 
phet Isaiah, and Spain the chief porrioujof the region known as 
the Tartessus of I’lnsmifian commerce. 

In till reign of Queen Elizabeth £100,000 worth of gold was 
found In Cosnwall. Jantes V. of Scotland had 300 labourers 
searching for it at 4d. a day , The gold first appeared in the eamls 
of the Eibao, a rtvultft which joins the 01ydc*ncar,iti source, and 
solace where the soil was w.aabud, long bore the name of Gobi 
Nnmr. A specimen found Cut the Hreadqjbane estate, in Perth¬ 
shire, weighing almost eight sdvoreigns, is preserved in one of tho 
mincralogical cabinets of Edinburgh. In tho year 1700 gold 
was discovered in Jhu county Wicklow, in one of tho .streams 
with b !orm the celebrated V Meeting of tho Waters.” A school¬ 
master, accustomed to haunt this stream (BaUiiiavaUey), was 
observed to grow rich — no oat) knew hoik; hut secret 
transpired in 1796, when a man. crossing a brock foiled a pieop 
weighing about half on ounce. Men, women, and children 
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{rum all the aurrouudiDg country «oon crowded to the spot, 
and it tm calculated that £10,000 -worth of gold was dis- 
eovcrad by them. Tho place was then occupied by troops and 
regular works commenced, but thuy were soon abandoned as 
unprofitable. • • 

The present Busso-Aaiatio mines in the Ural Mountains wore 
worked ih a very remote ohtiquity, of which fa^ deluded ivi- 
dCRee exists in pits and galleries containing relics and implements. 
These are supposed to bo tho mines of gold referred to by Horn. 
dotuM, worked by the Aiimospca, and guarded by monatere and 
griffins, which Humboldt considers to bo identical with the bones 
of elephants and other animals to be found in the Stopped between 
tho Ural and tho Altai. Tho mining skill epont on all the gold 
that has cm- existed in the world,.is very Jittle, the gold-finders, 
by a simple process^ soon exhausting all that lies near ihcfiur- 
tme, and excavations of the auriferous rocks seldom repaying tho 
expense, Jfho Altai aqfi Ural districts are diccptions. Works 
were recommenced there towards tho middle of tho Inst century, 
which have gro wn into the present town of Barnaul, the focal point 
of tho Altai mines. An official return of tho Tussian govern¬ 
ment, of of gold collected in.the Ural and Altai, from 

18211 to !84fF inclusive, gives a total of 16,4/0 poods; which, 
reckoning each pood at £2,000, is £32,840,000 for tho whole 
period of twdhty years, or an average of £1,642,000 per 
annum, 

1H Africa, the gold district of liamllouk extends over 10,000 
square milos, and is found in alluvial beds of sand and pulverised 
emery; and also in quarts, slate, which is pounded in largo 
mortars. Other districts, bordering <fii tbe Aelmntre country, 
have alrmrilh gold-fiplds. 

Tho Spaniards discovered tbe gold-mines of South America in 
1402; from which time, till 1731, they imported into F.uxojie 
enormous quantities of that metal, whi-h had a most demoia- 
I hung effect on tho mother country, producing a taste for extra¬ 
vagant. cxponditugt, habits of dissipation, neglect of agriculture 
and manufactures, the true sources of national wealth ; and thus 
preparing tho people foe the Social dog: mbit ion and political 
thraldom that have so long cursed ihat fine country. Thu 
argosies that came freighted with gold from South erica could 
hardly have failed to bring with them a blighting curse, on 
acenunt of tho cruelty practised in collecting the gold. Iiy these 
i rueHies entire populations f-ere extinguished. “The natives of 
many of the West India islands weie transported to Mexico to 
work tjto minos and, perish. The Peruvians were largely devoted 
to a niiniiSr fate ; and thg,first draughts of African negroes borne 
across the Atiautic were substitutes for tl^: native races, as 
more competent to beat tho drudgery \qhich the rapacity of 
the European Mmquerqf exacted. But retributive dispensa¬ 
tions are not wanting in this dark and dismal story, which 
signalise the hand of an •unnipotent and righteous Provi¬ 
dence.” Violent deaths befell many of tho actual perpetrators 
of thorn; crimes,, while tjje countries to which the gold- 
fi (lighted galleons came, are now the poorest nations in the 
civilised world. ° , 

Tho natives had boon well acquainted with t ho u^c of tho 
precious metals. 'The Mexicans not only gathered gold from the 
beds of rivers anti superficial debris', but thuy also drew silver, 
lead, and tin, from the mines of Tosco, and copper from the 
mountains of Qacotnllan, working veins in the solid ropk, into 
which they opened extensive galleries. Tho Peruvians obtained 
the precious metals in tho some manner, penetrating to the 
buwois of their mountains, not by sinking shafts, Sut by exca¬ 
vating small openings in their sides. On the Illimani mountain, 
Mr, i'einland founiFthe face of a cliff liWatly- honeycombed by 
innumerable opening for mining purposes. Mo wonder, the* 
that the treasures feund.in tho^ palaehs and tempb-s of the Incas 
wore enormous, 

• Ills tjie. Course of the last century the projecting point of a 
qpgrta vein in one of tho highest mountains of Varaguqy, was 
struck by lightning, shivering- tho m^uutain.wde, and detaching 
a vast mass, which rolled into the valley and furnished an ample 
supply of gold* Sometimes it has booen found in monster 
lumps. , One of times obtained front the Ural mountains in 182(1* 
Weighed. 22}b, In 1821 a mess, 8 err 9 inches long, by 4 or 


5 broad, was mot with in tho United State*, weighing 2XU>. 
A still heavier one (32 lb.) had been found in' thy alluvium of 
tho Island of Haiti in 1602. But in 1842, in tho southern 
portion of tho liials, a mass was discovered weighing 06 lb. 
troy. It lay upon a stratum of dioritc, at a depth of,ten 
feet. It is preserved iu the collection of tho Corps Jet 
Mines, at St. Petersburg, and is valued at»£4.00l>. In 1730 
a piece weighing OoTb. troy, was discovered near Be Fez, a 
town of Pern, But all previous prodigies of this kind be-In 
been thrown in the t.hmli; by a luntg of 1061b. weight -found in 
Australia. m 

Iu 1815 Sir It. Murchison detected tho presence of gold in jlus 
region; but it ^as reserved for- Mr. Edward Hammond Har¬ 
graves, to rail tho el tent ion of the wo- Id to the fact in February, 
1850. Availing himself of bis experience in Califoreia^be went 
on a “prospecting” tour, uml discovered gold in twelve places, 
for which the governor gave him a grant of £500, and a situation 
worth £350 a year. .In August; 1851, the weekly supply of gold 
coining into Melbourne was £13,000 worllt, and according to the 
last accounts a good labourer at the diggings may clear £1,200 a 
year. Asia modern society gold is tho measure of the money, 
we may imagine the abrupt and violent revolntion this will cause 
in Society,—in a few days converting the font into the head— 
tho servant into the master, Rnd rite r •rmi. 

Tho valleys of the Sacramento and San JoaquiS rivers in Cali¬ 
fornia are 500 niilea long, an 150 broad, 25,000 square milts. 
Senora, tho northern state of Mexico is eaid-to be equally rich in 
gulden Rand, and other American regions are spoken ot as likely 
to turn out extensive gold-fields. Science and cxpeii-mo, snfi r 
guides than tho divining reds of tho ancients, will soon deled, 
those spoils of nature wherever they may be hid, But our own 
(lueon commands gold regions four time* tho area of California, 
which have proved even more productive. Tt is calculated that 
tho produce from Australia will not be loss than seven or eight 
millions Bterling annually, 

A view of the supply of gold in pant timea may enable us In 
judge whether it will be greatly in excess in the future, allowing 
for the vastly increased demand for a metallic, currency by tho 
extension of commerce over the globe, and the demaads of new 
patrons dealing largely in t.ho productions of art, with numerous 
and busy oitiesin tbe wilderness of the western world. Hnmholdl 
caiculatqs that America, frqm 1492 to 1521 produced £52,000 
worth*of gold annually, and £630,000 annually from 1521 to 
1510. Prom the discovery of 4‘o(,uni in 1515 to the end of the 
cefitury, the supply of gold and niver from America was about 
£2,100,000 a j car, while Europe produced only £160,0t>0. During 
the 18th century, tho yearly produce was £8,000,000. For. twenty 
years greetiu« to 1830 it was £5,000,000. 

Mr. Wyld estimates tho produce of all the mines in the world 
thftS.-- % . 



Gold. 

* Silver. 

Total. 

180<» 

„ 

„ 

£10,2. >0,000 

1810 

£.*<, 000,000 

£0,7.70,000 

£ 1 l ,750,000 

1818 

£7,000,000 

£<1,770,000 

£ 13*700,non 

isr.o 

£17,000,000 

£7,700,000 

£'j:>, tioo.ooo 

i nr* i 

£‘22.400,000 

£7.500,000 

iao.ouo.ooo 


Tho American papers inform us that, according to the (lus- 
lor.i-housivbooks, the preduce of the Californian mines in 1850 
was E13.7l7.u0g, and for 1851 it was cs’iinated at £15,000,000. 
Mr, M‘Cullnoh reckons the annual onnguiuption of g.dil by (Juuit 
Britain, Atm-tica, and the Colonies, lor all purposes of art, orna¬ 
ment, ami iwotte' of coin at somoiifing over nine millions styvliiig. 
But the supply in 1851 was £30,000,000. This gives a surplus 
of £20,000,000-a supply treble the present demand: a fait 
which must have a serious effect, on tbe value of funded property, 
the standard currency, and tho nominal puces of ether articles. 
Trie supply is net lik. ly to d&'Iinn for man) years. Thu fever ef 
gold-seeking will, no doubt, abate, th* pursuit will assume a more 
kyslimalic form, directed by science end courrollid by govern¬ 
ment. .M < eih in cry will Mi,ujwd mangel lab nr, (juick.ilvcr will 
b« made generally available for collecting iho particles of gojd. 
Steady remumrativb returns to all, will euecued to tbe mloAieat- 
sng fortunes of tho few? and tbe bitter disappointment,of the many. 
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Til* wild appearance, and disorderly habit*, the fearfcl‘excite¬ 
ment and seV-morificc that now prevail will be followed*% a 
nopnal and healthy state of things, Business, now deserted, 
will .resume its usual sway. A vast population of the most 
energetic members of the human family will he allured, froth 
the over-crowded cities of the old world, by this mightiest lode 
that attracts the human heart,—and these will be compelled, 
ultimately, to fall back upon the arts oftgrfboltrure and oommeree, 
developing the respurces of boundless tractsof fertile lands,— 
raisin ggirod acta which give^even togold allit* value; and'laying 
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the foundations of great nation* in , the sntijieies. *hn»thle 
lofro of money, tiie root Of so mndh evil, will now beeomellie 
occasion of immense good to the toman face, to that it 
seem as if Providence had reserved -the discovery off 
tones tiU tbe great *northern race should be prepared to t 
the southern hemisphere, and carry thither ita Christianity si# 

'towtUuMtoisC 

We have scarorlynotioed gold as eoin and ourrtney,— reserving 
this view of the subject to -another article on the .History of 

; v \’ -'O', 








Tim vine, of the black Hamburgh specie*, is said to be the 
largest in Europe, and is Upwards of 110 feet in length, with a 
. atom nearly 30 inchesin clroumlettmco, at three feet from the 

V 'gro'mA It was' planted In 1789. In one sesfon it produced no 

V loss than two thousand two hundred and seventy-two hunches, 


netital vineyards, db tha^ltivation whuljjCBtaH so mngh expento, 
tliat our,vine-growers could only hope to supply t&i. tables of the 
wealthy. The south of England wljk-nfhcttg^'nlway* con¬ 
tinue to supply grapes.-of good quality, but?»oror^iin, good as to 
exiludo tiyodo of France find Germany. '.V.ff.-;*,.*’;,,. 
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There have' l^.fw®y oplniodl fi ■ ' 1 ’Ttospetayyb*r*and where vineyards am 

. In XV, jlmtiahl <m fVin ahom -mi**'-'' j tritoi* ettwv BvA. to sdotUbhtl fhpir nmrlnnlitrorloflfl mnttA nYt iftA 


weighing M cwt< w . liijv „ . . .. r . , 

‘[otsibility of growing vims in England, in the open air,’ kept Up,are arid 
ilthough *a*hy year* ago the, art oftotinmse cultivation ■<£*» * ttojtoA<itW'-ht/ia 
perfected. In a giiwpMet published'' by S&fa 1 fiogre,- swj#*'.“ 
years.ago. on the “Cultivation of tliv Grapc-virw,'* many very .of vf -s—*--* ct-i 


j * ■■ -»— j — — - - - - - - a - - i . ' V j ’Trl , w • 

valid reason* are brought toward in farour »l, tb8 cultivation 
of the grape-vine in the warmer parts of England, and of all 
three, the strongest^*, that Mr. Uoere gives an account of aomp 
very auuocssfal experiments conducted by himself.* As to ee 
this goes, we cannot see any reason why extensive vineygrds 
attljW^'IPyMftet in thd'watih', sunny, dope* of soujjtapi, 
supply of grimes wight be grOwm sufficient to 
stock the London or provincial markets, without having recourse 
to the assistance of the continent * The extreme un certain tyof 
onr cUsoate, ] 
the Vine' into 
grapes in 

«^^^^^'aVrta|e' br iwj^a to$b hhtov thiti-of 


hf great i 


rjponen,! 

LUiUsJkw.'': 


to the introduction of 
naive scale. The yield of. 
uetiya, but wtoj wg 


their productiveness more on the 
v ^ i - , autumn than on that of summer and 
is many seeming anomalies in the location 
The vino grows best ih a soil where few Other 
■| shrubs pr p&nts would thrive ; Such $i a deep, hem, rocky soil. 

tin ,.tlie steep slopes of hills toward the smith, thd sheltered 
| tram the north-east, the grapes attainyhe greateft tfgiturityj and 
the vintage is most certain. The culture of^he viaa is, j 

« e ufthCimost awtiWand fatiguing whiuof 
numerous at^ the demands on yha iipu ' 

grower., It'^/haar any ... 

with, moisture; henoe a wet European Mtaon-is u»ua%.jr'ifc*<:s' 
wine season., if jmwck’wmWiamd^awmssmSite#. 

attention out of doom, even in a feyoufahl* climate, hoaMwmit 
more diffloult mutt it. bndto cultiwite g in a hothotmCiwtlte**' 
every sudden .Bujtojwft ef ^U m p e t' o ib^ ’yr’-t 11 * . -Wbr- ’ 

Hampton Caurt ’^irm .to rWdod-*i'tto l« % to' : ' 

vine, bat top as. one of ^.m^-to|Mi»it8lw ’haBj>i^; ^ l wi| i ti» J 
tji»u In Europe. '■ •*’ ■ * --ihb? . 
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Paancr machinery, boundless capital, unwearying and exhausts 
lam enterprise, strong heads and stou$ hearts, for these things. 
Manchester is renowned in every part of the World. Few, too, 
are there who do not knotr that the capital of the cotton manu¬ 
facture is distinguished by the names .of Ilenry and Dalton in 
chemistry, Pereival in medicine, and liversege in paifiling. , 
But of Thomas Wright, till very recency, who *had heard? Tet ! 
while Henry wan reaping the golden rewards of his discoveries, 
and Dalton; after a long life of Secluded and unhonoured study, 
was wondering at t)ft repute into which he had suddenly.heen 
5 > 'A 


raised, and while the din and the whir of thole huge mills, each 
with ita teeming population, was grinding gold-duBt and creating 
social power, and wearing down human life, qtfictly and unseen 
was Thomas Wright performing a work greater than any other 
work done and accompli And in that vast workshop, and acquiring 
claims to esteem and reveftnec all the greater because unrecog¬ 
nised and unobtruded. And, while, moreovor, philosophers were 
speculating about principles 1 of secondary punishments, and par¬ 
liaments were legislating to improve our prison discipline, one 
ljumble individual, unbeftiended and alone, was solving those 
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problem*, and realising that oontemplatod good, Solely -under 
the promptings vTa benevolent heart and the guidance of a*tfiqe 
and thoughtful head. 

Thomas Wright has good blood jn his veins. He is a Savon ; 
ho is a Saxon of the Scottish east. To Scotland we on this side 
the Twee'd are much indebted. To Scotland Manchester is much 
indebted j many of 4ts most successful an(J opulent merchants are 
of, Scottish origin. Scotland bestowed orf tho world a Bums. 
The world has no# to thank Scotland for a Wright. Thomas 
Wright"was, in the year V89, horn id Haddington, neat Edin¬ 
burgh, of poor hut industrious parontSawhose character, a rieb 
dower, was their all. The father wss a cattle-dealer. At tho 
age of seven the son was plaood under tho tare of a maternal 
aunt, who resided iu .Manchester. Inheriting tho strong and 
deop religious feelings of Scotch Presbyterianism, and having a 
moral tone rather firm than amiable, she, as a hearer of Dr. 
Barnes, an Iingliah Presbyterian preacher of some repute, began 
tho training of her nephew with tho indirect assistance of that 
magniloquent Gamaliel. The lad, however, did not feel himself 
at homo. The discipline of a Methodist Sunday-school was 
tried with little better effect. Yet in that Sunday-school did 
Thomas Wright receive bis only education, except that which 
ho gavo himself. Mot muoh, however, did he at first trouhlo 
his head with books, There wss a spice of wildness in the youth. 
He had a will of his Own, and that will led him to ncithor school 
nor chapel. Hoystoring companions and rough games were the 
young man’s delight, and from coarseness he was led td ronie- 
tbing Worse. Meanwhile, there, at homo, in her humble seclu¬ 
sion, was his good religious aunt pining over the boy’s self-will 
and vagrancy, and praying night and morn that he might turn 
ore ho became a prodigal. Turn he did. He owed the ohange 
to the ministry of that pure-minded and loving man, the late 
William Hoby. Honoeforth Thomas Wright anted as well as 
felt like a Christian, Mover hod ho been depraved, (Jor.scienoo 
had always been alive, sometimes painfully alive; his kindness, 
tod, had always been abundant; and now that a deep religious 
iontimont added its sanctions and its Impulses to his previous 
moral yearnings, he became as consistent as he was earnest and 
devoted in What ho regarded as his duty. While these moral 
and religions ohangos wore proceeding, Thomas Wright had 
been serving his time in the foundry of the Messrs. Ormerod, In 
Minshull-street, London-foad, Manchester, in which ho spent all 
the labouring energies of his life, and which, except on a few 
rare holidays, he never left till" Saturday, April 24th. There 
from bin five shillings a Week wages which lie received in Hie 
first part of his apprenticeship, he, by dint of hard labour, 
spotless*honesty, 1 eYor>gtewlng usefulness, raised himself 

until ho received the Weekly sum of three pounds ten shillings. 
Entering the foundry at fifteen, he quitted it In his sixty-third 
year, having been 8 foreman for more than half the period. The 
religious infiuenoo to which dir. Wright now gladly owned 
allegiance, produced the best effect oh Ills pecuniary resources 
and his domestic life. Yet it was a amall sum tho worthy man 
gained week by week ; a very small aum, if you consider whal^ 
i tho money bad to do. One thing it did, it brought up nineteen 
children. Yes, on “an income which did not average a hundred 
a year, Mr. Wright married twice, and fed, Clothed, and educated 
nineteen children. This may seem an impossibility in Belgravia, 
but it was dono and well done iu the heart of Manchester. We 
say “well dono,” not that, those children wore taught cither 
Parisian French or .Parisian manners, hut, because they were 
made good wives*and good husbands; and because, the: fore, 
they "have been and are centres of a high and durable domestic 
inftuenoe-—the best of all England's treasures. But this smell 
inoome did more. And hero comes into prominence that wliioh 
may make tho cheek blush in many an opulent homo. So far as 
money eould accomplish Such a result, this sum ministered to the. 
neuessities, and relieved yie troubles, and healed the wounds, of 
the prisoner, the outcast, and tho pauper. Early in his homo- 
life did Mr. Wright begin tho praotieo of apportioning his income , 
among the objects at which he aimed. At the end of tho week, 
filter due deliberation made,-so much of tjie common stock was 
-allotted for food, so muoh for clothing, sgmuoh for tent, so mttoh 
for the schoolmaster, arid so much for the needy. The lines of 


the distribution were sternly observed. If tho Holly or the hack 
pleaded against the head or the jreai't, tho answer was “thy 
allotment must do, no trenching on other's rights can bo per¬ 
mitted.” 

The benevolence with which nature has so largely furnished ‘ 
Mr. Wright, eould not, in tho natural development of his character, 
fail to engage hjm in lomo work of charity. If love is in a wan, 
It will find Or make for itself some outlet. What is called fin 
accident led Mr. Wright to feel a special interest in prisoners and 
convicts. One day, While discharging hi* duties in the foundry, 
ho was addressed hy a young man of prepossessing appearance 
and manner*, who asked him for employment. “ I know your 
countenance;—is it possible? what! returned?” “ Yes, Mr. 
Wright, returned; and not, I hope, the worse for my absence, as 
X tbgik you will learn, if you will give me a trial." “ That' is 
not so easy; however, I should like to aid y<pi, and if you arq, 
discreet, no one here shall know your history," “,Thank you 
heartily for the -chance of recovering my position; I know that 
a returned convict would ho despised and scorned, if not hated, 
so bo sure I shall keep ruy own counsel." The experiment 
proved eminently sucoeseful. Here was a beginning, and hero 
was encouragement. But what took Mr, Wright*to the gaol ? 
Asad place is that gaol; sad and dreary is its aspect; painful 
and threatening there in tho midst of civilisatidh and opulenco 
is that “ Bailey,” as it is commonly called hy its inmates. Very 
saddening as you pass is the appearance of its dark, frowning,,, 
huge walls and edifices, where hopo is so rare a “Visitor, where 
joy is almost unknown, and where grief ang tears have taken up 
their ahodo | very saddening is it to think that of the thousands 
that havo gone through that massive portal, ovoa krhioh the 
emblematic chain offers an insult to misfortune and a derision to 
crime, only a Very small number,—a very small number were 
bont on errands of mercy, and would do anything to abate tho 
mass of wretchedness that festered within. Very saddening and 
grievous is the idea which that gloomy neet of cells and dungeons 
calls up when it makes one ask the question, “ Is then this 
terrible cost a necessary cost ? must so much be paid for our 
civilisation ?" The question receives a negative answer in our 
niind, Wo »ay, “No! that cost is not necessary; we say that 
society by its neglects goes fat- to create the evils whichyt 
punishes, and that it punishes when it might to renew and 
reform,” 0 • 

How this godlike work .may b» accomplished Mr, Wright 
has well shown, having proved that there is no depth out of 
whioh tho genial warmth of Christian love may not mt>re or less 
raise a fellow-man. Individual excellence is the great remedial 
power for the woe's .and tho guilt of 4he prison. Individual 
excellence alone can revive and restore that almost extinct 
nature. Head.to head, heart to heart, hand in hand; your eye 
beaming kindly on his, your word# thrilling , in his hoart, your 
prayofs mingling wlih his prayers; thus, you Iwp alone, in 
striot privacy, in close and sqjenm gommuraop,—thus, and thus 
only, eon yoiy»ope to rescue your brother from perdition, and aid 
him to die once more a man, instead of being a convict and a 
transport. * 

It was by dlgreos that Mr. Wright was led to make these dis¬ 
coveries In his own experience. One of “ tlio hands ” in tho 
foundry invited him to pay a visit to tho New Bailey. “My 
father *is a turnkey there, he has heard me speak of your kind¬ 
ness, bo Says kindnods is wanted in tho Builcy, and ho hopes you 
will go and sec him.” Mr. Wright went. He went with a 
a high purpose; ho went to minister to the guilty. At first, 
he was regarded w ith distrust, and experienced the coldness of 
offieial reserve. But Bo was as free from impetuosity as he was 
a full of zcalj Calmly ho wont about his work, losing no oppor¬ 
tunity of entering the coll'and soothingita inmate, until governor 
and chaplain began to discover, first, that there wan no harm in 
the mqn; secondly, that ho had good qualities, and at last, that 
he Was invaluable as an aid in all their higher desires and 
efforts. The resftlt was, that he became a regular member of the 
establishment, an unpaid officer, a part of Jhe machinery, a part 
so essential that without it the efigine could scarcely work, or 
’work most gratingly to the ear and distressingly to the heart; 
work* as it did .for a time, when there was no oil of spontaneous 
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jove to ease its movements* All spocial, all difficult caeca ■were 
consigned to Mr. Wright’s care. The heart that the chaplain 
ooiild not eoften; the heart that the chaplain could not comfort; 
the boy or the girl that no ono else could look after when the 
term of punishment was ended; claims for a Bpacial investigation 
of alleged guilt, made by condemned innocence; claims for a 
oomnmtat^pn of sentence; -claims for shortening of the time of 
suffering; olaims for remission of the entire penalty**-ali came, as 
naturally, into Mr. Wright’s hands, and were treated by him in 
a spirit in which mercy rejoiced over justice, and yet in which 
justice was not disregarded. In a word, all .the remedial and 
corrective workings of the law and the prison centered in him. 
lie was tho moral phyefeian of the -New Bailey. If there 
entered its walls a child who had received in any degree a 
superior training, aijd who would be grossly injured by be^ig 
placed in company with ordinary prisoners, Mr. Wright irxtcr- 
poW to procure f ift her a separate apartment ami gentler treat¬ 
ment. Wheb there came from one of the higher strata, a young 
man who had erred rather through the force of thoughtless 
passion than depraved principle, ho found,in Mr. Wright a 
friend who !.^1 an oyo for good qualities, while bo pitied and 
blamed, bad onqs, and who by constant attentions and judicious 
conversation, rather than rebuke or direct precept, after win¬ 
ning the prisoners heart, lifted him up to hope and some degree 
of self-respect, and prepared the way for his eventual recovery. 
Ifow soft and balmy were the words he spoke in the eats of aged 
oitenders, and how did their heart sink and molt under their 
power. Even tho incorrigible ones of middle life; men whose 
hearts wero cankered, all whose foolulgs and impulses were 
perverted, /igl all whose wishes and designs wore brutal and 
predacious; felt subdued ami humbled before him, and yot 
desired the presence of a power which made them uneasy, and, 
for a moment, half-repentant. The worst cases had the largest 
share of Mr. Wright's attention. Murderers destined for the 
gallows he sedulously watched over. Safely may it bo said, that 
not one of thorn hut was bettered by his pious and loving cares. 
The last night of their earthly existence he was always with 
them to tho latest moment that the prison regulations allowed. 
On the scaffold too, was their kind friend suro to appear. When 
condemned by the world, when deserted by companions, when 
disin^ied by relatives, in the hour of fear, in tho hour of con¬ 
vulsive agony, in the hour K gloomiest death, they fouyd in 
Thomas Wright sympathy, solace, strength. Nor was tho beauty 
ot hi? ministry marred by self-exaltation, nor its value and 
efficiency diminished by fanatical fervours or morbid sensibilities. 
Tliomas Wright is a strong as well as a landsman; ho id dis¬ 
tinguished for good sunqp as well as gooll Reeling; and without 
knowing it, he has in* lyin—acquired in the school of life—a 
world off philosophy. Always wise, prudent, and kind, ho can, 
when needful, reprove with firmness, and condemn without 
qualification; hut so strong is the predominance oft ovo in his 
character, that kin^pess ever giinglra with his rebuke, and pity 
is ever in the ascendant; and to their blended influence bis 
severe words owe very much of their power. m 

Without the prison Mr. Wright has been perhaps more, useful. 
A great gulf divides prison life from tho lifo of our homes. More 
the pity. But the gulf exists; it is a wide gulf; it is a deep 
gulf; darkness and ruin are in it; and therein have thousands, 
tens of thousands fallen to *mrelieved darkness and irretrievable 
ruin. What mistress of a house will take as a servant a jmung 
woman fresh from tho corruptions of a prison > Wnut shopkeeper 
will receive into liis service a boy whyse back bears the scars of 
prison discipline ? Where is the warehouse in|o which a man 
may hope to step from, tho treadmill ? NaVy alnong their equals, 
persona of tbcie own rank, “ prison-birds" are scorned and 
scouted, Not one resting!place .offers Tor tho sole of their foot, 
Not one honest means for procuring a bit of bread. Starvation 
or pilfering is tho sale practical alternative. A precarious life of 
contempt in society, or plenty aud comparative case in the prison; 
between the two few can hesitate long, and certainly the bulk of 
prisoners in their ignorenoe and moral infirmity are rot likely to 
hasitate at all. Theft is preferred to inanition, and again the 
prison gates are closed. on the pitiable victim. Pitiable ? Yes, 
truly pitiable, uneducated, untaught, uncared for ; ’.s out fend 


cast away, that, boy has instinots strong as your own, feels the 
sickness of extreme hunger, shivers in the cslj of night, is 
dcifWate at heart as be wanders through your crashed stretts a 
despised stranger, deserves your commiseration if, under hit 
complicated woes, ho puts out»bis trembling band and seines a 
loaf. You will catch him, wo know, and you will incarcerate 
him; aud in so*doing you will make him ^-orse than he is, 
make his lot darker until it becomes hopeless, and thus you 
will punish him, you will give him what you call “ his deserts; ’< 
nevertheless he is pitiable, and tho more pitiable is be because 
the band that ought to aid him to rii# presses him down until it 
has crushed him. The gulf of which we have Bpoken Mr. Wright 
has attempted to bridge over. In scoreB of instances his efforts 
have been successful. Many a child has be restored to its grato- 
ful parents; many a youth has be enabled to re-enter tfye social 
paths from which ht> had been driven by guilt; many a young 
woman has ho replaced in domestic service; many a transport 
to whom on his return England would have given no home, has 
ho established in comfort and honest independenee on his native 
soil. The task was by no means easy. It required money, it 
required time, it required energy, it required prudence, above all 
it required character, and the confidence which high character 
inspires. All tlxese somehow or other, we scarcely know how, 
Mr. Wriglxt supplied. And yot ho toiled from five in tho 
morning till six at night. What an exemplification of tho 
maxim, “ where there’s a will there’s a way!” Every evening 
was employed in tijo work; every Sunday was employed in the 
woxk; a minute now and then in the course of tho day might bo 
spared for the work;'and “short time” might'be imposed on 
the coffee-cup and the knife and fork, and tho bed might be made 
to pay a largo contribution. Yet how were thosu fragments 
wrought into the whole of this sublime benevolence r The actor 
himself could but very imperfectly answer the question. How, 
ever, the work has been done, and the work is now proceeding. 

Without aid its accomplishment would have been next to im¬ 
possible. Tho aid, when the amount of the work is considered, 
was not grest. For years, many years, Mr. Wright laboured in 
obscurity, uncbecred and unassisted. But there came to his aid 
a circle, of which the authoress of “ Mary Barton” may be ac¬ 
counted the centre, that appreciated Mr. Wright’s lsbours, 
oxtonded to him sympathy, gave him openings into social life 
for his outcasts, and with a liberal hand supplied the deficiencies 
of his own scanty treasury. Assisted, without being patronised 
by tho ladies of whom chiefly this circle consists, Mr. Wright 
found ready entrance into the mansions of tho rich, tho cabinets 
of ministers, the reports of prison inspectors ; into pcorsJmuscs, 
aud convict-ships, and penitentiaries. In a word, ho became a 
celebrity, and found his moans of usefulness multiplied around 
him. But bow could he occupy this largo, Mid to him inviting,- 
spheffc There he was still in the foundry in MsnshuH-itreet, too 
oonsoientious a servant to allow gvsn benevolence to detract a 
hair's woight from his daily and hourly service! Besides, he 
felt the prosenoo of all these claims on his health and vigour. 
Not txiat Thomas Wright is a debilitated man. Arrived at tho 
£ge of sixty-three, ho is on the whole hale and vigorous, and has 
strength to perform a very large amount of additional good for his 
kind, §till tlte duties of tho foundry ami the duties of the prison 
were too heavy as well as incompatible. So thought his friends. 
Accordingly they name forward witluthat determination and that 
liberality which are characteristic of Manchester. The conse¬ 
quence is, that Thomas Wright, who has given freedom of body 
and freedom of mind to so many, is now free •himself— free to" 
yteld to his ovfti noble impulses, free to achieve a larger measure 
of good than as yet he has boon able to put his hand to. Hi# 
career is now only about to begin. At present he is “ the Man¬ 
chester Vhilanthrnpist;” ere long ho will bo “thq Philanthropist 
of England.” Nor will his bonjgn influence be confined within 
our ehores. With deep pleasure do we anticipate the amplest 
and tho best results. At this moment fhomas Wright is setting 
out on a tour of two thousand miles ; a tour of bonevolenoe in 
which he will viaitg^ho needy, the captitei, the convict, the lowly, 
and tho great; doing iq all oases whatever ho can to abate tho illq- 
and augment tho good of,the world. Scarcely need we ask for 
him co-operation. His first course eloquently pleads his claims. 
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' Wherever he finds an auditor he is sure to make a friend. But 
let tho opulent, remember that still—even should the solicited 
pension bo gvsritod—his pecuniary resources were inconsiderable 
when measured against the demands to which they are liable 
and will be liable. , 

Our portrait presents a faithful likeness of his countenance 
when in repose. If tho traces of more years than he aotually 
numbers are tker<?; if the faoe is shadowed by a pensiveness in¬ 
clining to melancholy, reflect on tb| oharanter of his benevolent 
ministry, and you will learn the cause. But in that finely-oarved 
compact dome, where reverence and love are so markedly promi- 


THE PALACE OF 

Thb town of Guadalajara is situated on the left bank of the 
Henarcs, at about twenty-five miles distance from Madrid. 
Some Roman remains, consisting of u old bridge, a few 
orumbling monuments, and some inscriptions, prove that at 



nent, and in the pious and gentle goodness of that countenance, 
you beHbld characteristics, proofs, and oonaaquenoes of a practical 
benevolence the most earnest, gentle, self-denying, and constant. 
The man however can be fully seen and known only in ooaversa-. 
tion, when (hat thoughtful face is lighted up with the purest and 
brightest radiationi of his own affectionate heart. But, no! 
really to know Mr. Wright you must behold him in his labours. 
In truth weabeljeve that he is completely known, and can ,-be 
completely known by none but thoee to whom he minutes*. 
Reader, “ go thou and do likewise.” 


¥ 


GUADALAJARA. 

f 

unhealthy ; and it was not long before these \yorkmen,who wipe 
accustomed to a mild climate, were attacked by r discaso- In 
1719,'one year after their arrival in Spain, it was judged neoes- 
sary to change their residence, and Guadalajara was chosen, for 
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one time they had a station at this spot, but the known bietoi y 
of the town is not carried farther back than the conquest by the 
Arabs ; by them it was called (Juatia/AienAitm, or Guadalarriaea, 
and, commemorative of their dominion, the remains of some 
walls and two mosques are shown to the traveller, one is used as 
a church, and is dedicated to St. Michael, and tbe other now 
forms tho town prison. 

Towards the commencemeht of the last century, Guadalajara 
reached a degree of opulence and activity unknown to the rest of 
Castile. Cardinal Alborini, struck by tbe fact that tho wool 
which Spain produced in such abundance, and of such superior 
quality, should leave the kingdom at a low price, and return 
again at a higher cost, under {he shape of cloths and other 
fabrics, determined to ffiee Spain from this dependence upon 
foreign manufacturers. He invited several skilful Flemish manu¬ 
facturers to settle in Spain, and planted t%m, with a small 
Splony of workmen, in tho castle of Atooa," a dependence of 
Xranjues. During the hot "season the eli&ate here is extremely 


its healthy climate. Very largo and flourishing establishments 
soon arose in this town. A large market was at once opened to 
their manufactories. Spain at that time monopolised the impoft- 
I ation^of merchandise into the whole pf its American possessions, 
and in a short spaco«of time the fabrics produced by their manu¬ 
factories not only rivalled tbe exports of the European continent, 
but even dUpplied the markets at a price considerably below that 
which the produots of other countries were sold for. 

Ir 1757 the SjJanith government ceded those factories to the 
j Incorporated Cloth Merchants of Madrid for a poriod of ten 
| years, with many privileges; but either through incapacity, or 
{ mismanagement, this undertaking was disastrous. The company, 
j at the end of the ten years, declined to renew the contract, on 
aocqpnt of the enormous losses. It was in vain that the govern¬ 
ment offered contracts to other persons; no one would undertake 
them; and it was compelled to take the manufactures again into 
its own hands. Immense sums .of money Were swallowed, up 
by this attempt. During the time xhen the physical and 
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chemical, science* were melting rapid progress in the reit of 
msinsfeetaring Europe, while new proeeaiei were being applied 
by weavers and dyers, the factory at Guadalajara remained per¬ 
fectly stationary; the markets of the continent, even those of 
America, were closed against it, and the extorts almost oeased. 
The invasion of 1808, however, put the finishing-stroke to its 
min. In 1826 a few enterprising speculators Attempted to 
resuseitatdWie manufactory, but were entirely ruined, and einoe 
that time this once flourishing trade has been entirely abandoned 
at Gfladalsjara.F , 

The only strangers who now visit Guadalajara are a few stray 
travellers or antiquaries, vfho, after having visited the church of 
San Udefonso, gnd the tomb of Cardinal Misneroa, both master- 1 
pieces of the sixteenth century, feel a desire to behold the cele¬ 
brated palace of the Dukes of Infantado. * * 

sAccordlbg to some authorities, this palace was built by Cardinal 
Mendoza, ofr the Hoiise of Infantado, who was born and died at 
Guadalajara'. The general stylo of tho edifice appears to favour 


points. In the interior the court has also been subjected to the 
Some description of alterations; the frigid Tuscan ‘pillars pro¬ 
duce a strange effect'iu contrast to the network of tracery above 
thorn. - Besides this, one wh<Ja side of the upper gallery has 
been built in to form apartments for the household domestics. 

Several rooms in this palace are ornamented with illuminated 
ceilings ; others are divided into squares whieJf are either gilt or 
brilliantly painted ; the ground floor is inlaid with mosaic worif 
in porcelain. Enormous chimneys, ancient furniture, remains 
of antique armour, are strangely contrasted with the modem 
deooration of some portions, and the silence whieh fills the 
palace. The most remarkable portion of this remarkable edifice 
is the Bo-oalled Gallery of Lineages, from the fact that the 
paintings with which it is ornamented represent the escutcheons 
of the principal families of Spain,* It extends along th‘e whole 
of one side, but is not of a width proportionate to its length. 
The colossal chimney whieh occupies ono of its extremities is a 
masterpiece of carving. The ceiling combines in a most happy 
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this opinion. The facade is rather extensive, and in the manner . 
of decoration we recognise traces of the feudal ago. T^e balco¬ 
nies in the upper story, ambthe pillars on each side of tha gate¬ 
way, axe evidently derived from tho turTetsPand entrance tpwers 
of feudal oaatles. These are the precious characteristics .of a 
transition state; and this palace of Guadalajara is Sue of the 
most perfect specimens. From some cause^ which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, the gateway, as in many other 
palaoes of the Spanish nobility** is not in the centre, hut placed 
about two-thirds down th* fa<jodq. Some writers have attempted 
to explain this as arising from a decree in feudal times, making 
the light of a centre gateway a royal privilege. This, however, 
is not supported by any reliable authority. a 

"The interior of the' palace has undergone great alterations. 
The habits of the hwt ( centnry could not agree with the distribu- 
tfanr' Of apartmenfe in the paft ages, and casements of a 00 m- 
ptrsthrely modem style break the fujade wad the simplicity of the 1 
building. The joints of the etones are marked by diamond-shtped 


manner the florid beauties of Saracenic art with tlie purer taste 
of a lator age. That which gave the distinguishing feature 
to this gallery, was the profusion of gilding displayed on ita 
walls, and an ancient writer not inaptly calls it, “ una uioua 
de oro” (a brazier of gold). At the present time this gallery 
is used as a lumber-room, and many of its riebret emblazonments 
have faded betore tho attacks of dust and cobwebs. 

It is said that Francis I., during his involuntary journey to 
Madrid, after the battle of Pavia, halted at the castle of Guada¬ 
lajara, when the Duke of Infantado treated him jrith the utmost 
courtesy and magnifioenoe. The duke was unable to attend the 
king during hie visit to the Gallery of Lineages, owing to an 
attack of the gout, but instructed the dount de Tendilla, and the 
Marquis de Mondejar to do the honours to hit royal guest and 
prisoner. A poet, Don Alonxo-Nimez de Castro, who WM 
present, has rhythmically describe^ this' visit, and gives aa 
_ —!-,—- c ' - aL'i . 

* A similar gallery is to be seen at the Castle of Ointre, neex Lisbon, 
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enumeration of {ho various escutcheons which at that time deco- | 
rated tha walla. Thia poem, though insignificant aa a literary 
composition, is yet of great value in an historical point of view. 

The arms of Guadalajara represent a horaomnn armed iap-'u- 
pie, and are said to perpetuate the memory of Alvar-Faoez do 
Minay a tho nephew, lieutenant, and companion in armsof llodri- 
tjmt flu Wear, thV celebrated Cid Cuitijttrui'ir .' Alvar fought 
yaliantly with the Cid in (he seventy-nine bailies which tho 
latter was engaged in with the .Saracens, and freed Guadalajara 
from the yoke of the infldtAs. 

* 

SALT. 

Tim chief use of cotidiimoJs to food, or of thoso addition* which 
impart flavour without increasing the nutritive qualities of it, is 
to stimulate digestion by pleasing the palate; urn], provided the 
substance thus employed ho not positively unwholesome, or do 
not »tlmul|||jdhe Btoniach too strongly, tin# use of condiments is 
decidedly Bffieiicial. There is one condiment, however, which 
must possess qualities of a far higher kind, and must lie abso¬ 
lutely necessary to render food perfectly adapted to digestion and 
assimilation, if wo may judge by tho universal use of it by all 
nations, by the craving felt for it liy inferior animals, as well as 
bj man, and by the diseases produced by absolute privation from 
it,—of course we mean salt. 

Tho first remarkable circumstance attending salt is, that, with 
tho exception of water, it is the only mineral substance that is 
consumed with, or for food, by animals. Thin fact would render 
it probable, if not certain, that its action on the constitution is 
entirely chemical, and not nutritive—that is, that suit either 
operates some change in the organic matter taken into the 
stomach, which causes it to be more readily and more completely 
converted into chyme, or elso that, by mixing with the juices 
secreted from tho organs of digestion, it increases tli-.ir energy, 
but that the salt itself, or its constituent elements, is finally 
ejected, ai^does not permanently remain in the system. 

Halt is fflrdly less important to man in an economic point of 
view. It* effects in retarding the putrefactive fermentation, or 
decomposition, of animal and vegetable matter, enable us to 
preserve feed of many kinds for a much longer period than we 
otherwise could do. 

Flesh is salted either by rubbing the salt dry into the meat, or 
by soaking it in brine, which is walor saturatedwrith salt dissolved 
in it* But this mode of application is limited to small pieces, and 
is nut effectual (of flesh which is to be kept for a long time. 

A small proportion of Saltpetre (nitrate of potash) is added to 
brine. Experience, Wo presume, has shown that the action of the 
liquid!* improved by this addition; but wo do not ltnow»in what 
way this improvement is offeoted. 

lleef and pork,*for taking to sea, or for winter store, must he 
salted by placing the pieces alternately with layer* of dry salt, in 
barrel* or chests, snd keeping it in this state for a month or 
more, and even repealing the operation twice or tliricc, if the 
meat is intended for ships about to proceed on distant voyages. 

Bacon, hams of beef, mutton, or bears, -tongues of oxen and 
rein-deer, Ac., after being salted in this manner, are smoked or 
dried by being hung up in the chimneys of fireplaces in which 
wood alone is burnt; and this wood nn.st nut be that o' fir, or 
other trees of that order, because the meat would acquire a flavour 
of turpentine from the smoke of such wood. 

FUh is preserved by salting, in such quantities as to constitute 
an important article of commerce among must civilised maritime 
nations. * 

• It should be remarked, that all animal matter is rendered leas 
digestible by salting, and tho consequent drying. The fibre is 
mado more tough, and the quantity of salt incorporated with the 
meat is greater than is benefit! tyj to live constitution when taken 
into the stomach. Hence persons, like seamen, who feed much 
on salted provisions, are'liable to scorbutic complaints, generally 
designated as the tmrt'p —tho best remedy against Which consists 
in fresh vegetable food, tod especially ia tho use of fresh lemon- 
juice, or citric aeid. , 

Salt is derived from two sources: ^extensive strata of this 
mineral, in some oases forming whole mountain*, exist in many 


parts of the globe. These masses are oxcavdtsd by means of 
mines, in the usual mode, and the produce is termed rock-salt. 

There are salt-mines in France, Hungary, Poland, Spain, and 
at Northwiolp in Cheshire. That at Wioliczka has boon described 
by many travellers, he remarkable for its depth and extent, and 
for the curious chambers, stables, chapel, 4c., into which the 
excavations Ji.ave been converted, the furniture and'fitting up 
being formed of salt. Bat that at Salzburg is still mugs interest¬ 
ing, from tho mode employed in working it. Fresh water is 
brought by .artificial' channels into small chambers, excavated in 
the salt-ruck ; the water dissolves tho salt of the aides, floor, and 
roof of this, till the space is enlarged- as much as can he safely 
permitted, without risk of the roof falling in frogi tho weight of 
tho superincumbent mountains. Some of those chambers are 
imfuedialdy over one another, a sufficient thioknoss of rock 
being left between them to bear the weight of tho wdterwhvn 
let into the upper one. In such eases, the floor «f the upper 
ouvity is covered over with wull-tempered clay, carefully spread 
over it, in order to prevent the liquid from' dissolving th<!' floor. 
When the water becomes saturated with salt, it is drawn off, nnd 
carried out of tho mine by means of woodoi^ troughs; the suit is 
obtained from the liquid by evaporation and boiling. 

... - .. - . Sr 

ANCIENT AND MODERN BIUDOES. 

In the early ages of tho world, bridges wete unknown ns a means 
of transit over rivers, and acoordingly we not only find frequent 
mention of 11 fords” ma%e in the bible, but also in many ancient 
historical and geographical works the same word %wurs. Tips 
earliest structures of the kind were rude aud simple, and wo may 
form an idea of tlieir appearance and stability from the flying 
bamboo bridges of the Indians, and tho unpioturesque but strong 
wooden lintels which were stretched from hank to hank in the 
Orkneys and Hebrides, After these, piers or posts were ffxed m 
the bed of tho river, connected at the top by stone or wooden 
linlelB; but this contracted tho passage of the waters, and n strong 
current not uofrequonlly swept away every vestige of the rude 
structure, which had been the only mode of communication 
between countries lying on opposite sides. 

Experience of the dofeots of an o|fl system lead people to desire 
a new one, and accordingly without any great Btretch of inventive 
faculty, the arch of tho temple was’transferred to the buttressis 
of the bridge, which were no longer placed in the channel of tho 
river bq t on its banks. . 

The Chinese lay claim to high antiquity in the construction 
arched bridges'. At-Fou-tuheon there h,a remarkablo specimen 
of thia description 1200 feet long, am* about 36 feet wide. It 
had formerly a regular street built upon, with shores on both sides 
of the way. Another at Buen-tch^on-fou is -2,600 feet long, ami 
20 feet wide, and has 262 stone piers, on which is laid a roadway 
of huge stone blocks. * « 

The Homans also were distinguished for many excellent speci¬ 
mens of bridge-building in various parts of the east ted in Eu- 
ropo; but we learn from history, that others beside tlio Chinese 
and UomanB were acquainted with this species of arohitocturo 
many ccnturieB ago. The stupendous wall of Babylon crossed 
the mighty river Euphrates on a series of arches, and the river 
which rolled its dark waters througlf the city of Nineveh was 
spanned by a fortified arch. Of all these bridges of antiquity, 
however, the most magnificent was. that built by the Roman em¬ 
peror Trajan across the Danube. It is described as consisting of 
twenty piers of squared stone, each of them rising 120 feet 
above the foundatiotft, 60 feet in width, with a water-way Iw- 
tweett evory two of 170 fefit, which was consequently the span of 
the arch, so that the whole length .of tffe bridge was nearly 1,600 
yards. It was a noblo structure, and in it* ruins, which exist to 
this day, may be traced the bold ambitious character of its projec¬ 
tors* and the weak timorous mind of its destroyer, Adrian, who had 
it pulled down Idkt It should afford a passage to his enemies. The 
fine bridge of Nismos is also a Roman structure, and answers 
tho double purpose of a bridge o-der the river Gaydott ; and an 
aqueduct for supplying tho people of Nismes with water. This 
bridge oonsiste of six arches of majestic proportions snd extrebr- 
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dinary Btrongth, and is 4^0 feot lung. On this level is erected a 
series of 11 aruhos which aro continued beyond the extremities of 
the bridge, and form a junction with a slope of tho mountain on 
each side ; over these is a third series of 35 arches, much smaller 
than those below, though 850 feet in length, atfi supporting a 
canal on a level with two mountains, along which the water is 
convoyed to Nismps by a continued aqueduct. This extraordi¬ 
nary odijicc is built with very large stones, held together by iron 
cramps without cement, and is still in perfect preservation, a 
mighty monument of tho rcsouiees, the perseverance, the magni¬ 
ficence of those great people, tho aucient Romans, &ho have left, 
in almost every country in tho world, imperishable evidences of 
their presence as rulers. 

There is also another extraordinary Homan bridge in Prance; 
it spans the Loire near the old town of Brionde, with one grch, 
% whose apan is yu feet. Its greatest height, from the level of 
tho water Jo tho intradcs, is sixty-eight foot, and its breadth 13. 

Did London-bridge was a wooden structure of tho days of 
Henry II, (1176). Its nineteen arches ar.d its street of shopB 
were objects of ouriosity and interest. With numerous altera¬ 
tions and patchings up, it remained in use tilt 1831. One liy 
one its old* adofnments and peculiarities gave way before 
modern innovation, its narrow arches, not much broader than the 
windows of 8(*nc Gothic aisle, gradually widened, tho chapel of 
the “ Unbelieving Thomas” was pulled down, a modern parapet 
usurped the planes of the busy trading marts, ami the Southwark 
Gate, where many a traitor's head blackened and rot red in tho 
Him, no longer frowned upon the multitude who passed across. 

The modem bridges acrost the Thatlas at the metropolis form 
noble specimens pf # bridge architecture and engineering; hut 
tboso constructed in the last century—Westminster and Blaok- 
fiiats bridges -have entailed heavy subsequent charges on ac¬ 
count of the insufficiency of the foundations. Tho new Loudon- 
bridgu is built 180 foot higher up the river than the old one ; it 
consists of live semi-elliptic arches, the centre arch being 1 ■ VJ 
feet wide, tho liso above high-water mark 29 feet <i inches. Tim 
whole length of tho bridge is 928 loot, the roadway 53 feet wide 
between tho parapets, it was commenced in 1824, and com¬ 
pleted in seven years. Southwark-hridgo was built, by llennie ot 
•j,jvistof £800,000. It is 718 feet between the abutments, arid 
romdsts of three cast-iron arches. the apan of the centre arch is 
250 feet Tire weighfof iron employed wasupwaids of 5,7fi0 tons. 
Waterloo-bridge is neatly »400 yards long, a handsome granite 
stnietpre, supported by nine elliptical arches of 120 feet span. 

The tifst iron-bridge in England was erected in 1770, over the 
Severn, at Ooalbrook-dalo. it consists of a jingle oreh' of about 
Hit) feet span. Bislwp Wcurmouth iron-bridge, completed in 
1790, is a single arcli^tf 240 feet span; and Sunderland iron- 
bridge, built about, the same time, is 23G feet apan. 

In 1790 Mr. Finlay, sn JSnerioan, constructed an iron suspen¬ 
sion-bridge in the United States. Ho afterwards obtained a 
patent, ami erected ft greatrfluraber of similar bridges in various 
.parts of America—one over the Schuylkill was # 30G feut long. 
This probably originated tho scheme which was proposed in 1807 
by M. Belu, a French engineer, for crossing the Rhine between 
Woael and lluderioh by a biidge about 820 feet long, to bo sup¬ 
ported by a network of wrmight-iron chains. 

In 1818 the Holyhead Commissioners applied to Telford for 
his opinion respecting the erection of an iron anspcniiop-bridge 
at the Menai, a narrow channel about 17 miles in longth, which 
separates the island of Ai|glosoa from the mainland of Wales. 
Tho bridge was commenced August 10, 1819, aiW tho mail- 
coaches drove over it for tho first time January 30, 1826. Tho 
Sistanoc between tho points of suspenSiort*is 5G0 feot, and the 
height of the earriago-wav above Jhigh-water in tho strait is 
100 feet. The roadway of the bridge is divided into two car¬ 
riage-ways, each twelve feet wide,*with ft footway four feet wide 
between them. The main chains aro sixteen in number, with a 
deflection of 37 foot. The weight of tho ironwork is G41 Jons. 

While the Menai bridge was in progress, tbs suspension pier at 
Bright^ was constructed by Sir 8. Brown. It consists of four 
oponingt of 256 feet each.* In 1824 tho Hammersmith suspen- 
h m bridge was commenced, being the first erectod it tho vicinity 
oTLondon. The Hungerford bridge wa« opened on the 48th of 


! April, 1845. Terhaps the finest susponsion-hrhlgo over con- * 

| strutted, is that built by Mr. Tierney Clark oven tho Danube, at 
; I’osth. In extent and cost it exceeds all others; it was finished 
! in 1849, and was shortly afterwards traversed by tho Austrian 
I and Hungarian annus. * 

I An ingenious modern contrivance is tho floating-bridge con- 
| trivud by Mr, Bended in lieu of an ordinary steam ferry-boat, 
i for which the current was found to ho too atfllng, as a moans of 
i communication between Torpoint and the Cornwall shore, at the 
j mouth of Plymouth harbour, and which has'since been apjilicd 
j also to the harbours of I)aitinouih*l’orstmouth, and Southamp- * 
j toll. It consists of a large flat-bottomed boat, the deck of which » 
is adapted to receive horses and carriages, a/ 5 well as foot-pas¬ 
sengers, and which is propelled by means of wheels turned by a 
| steam-engine mounted in the vessel. Those wheels lake hold of 
i chains which aro extended from shore to shore, fastened at both 
i extremities, hut. allowed to hang under water in a fee toon or 
| curve. The chains,’which are not absolutely fixed.at the ends, 
hut arc attached to very heavy balance weight*, up by the 

vessel as it proceeds, and serve not only a a an abutment to secure 
the progress of the vessel, but also to keep it in its right course. 

Not long since public attention was directed to a new kind of 
bridge architecture, rendered familiar to the visitors at tho Surrey 
Zoological Gardens as the Remington Aerial bridge. These 
bridges are formed entirely of thin pieces of .wood, so light and 
thin that tbeir ability to bear tho weight of many persons at one 
time bus been a matter of surprise.. A bridge of this sort was 
erected over the Trent,-and is 150 feet in span. But tho most 
icnmikablu specimen of bridge building, unequalled perhaps in 
the world, is that which was erected by Mr. Stephenson for the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway—the litifannrtx Tubular Bridge. 

It consists of two lubes of iron placed sido by side through which 
the up and down trains respectively pass, The whole length of 
oath tube is 151H feot, and tho height above higliwatcr-marlc 
102 feet. Each tubo is formed of four pieces, which unite and 
rent upon the central pier built on' the Britannia tack in tho 
middle of the Menai Straits, on two towers on (he shores of 
Anglesey und Caernarvonshire respectively, and on two abut¬ 
ments farther inland on each coast. There arc, therefore, eight 
tubes in all; they are formed of plates’ of wrought iron strongly' 
riveted together, tho weight of tho whole is 10,000 tons. On 
October 21, 1850, tho tubes were opened for public, traffic. 
During the five years between 1843 and 1850, the work had 
rapidly proceeded. At (ho lattpr end of Juno in tho former year- 
tl«e hill sanctioning the Britannia Bridge was passed in"parlia- 
ment. In July the preliminary experiments were made; in 
April, 1846, tho first stono of tho Britannia tower s-as laid ; in 
June, 1847, the first vessel arrived with iron in Ik: strait; on 
May 7, 18 ty, the first tubo was completed, and platform cut. 
away ; in J une, tho first tube floated ; in November, the first tube 
was deposited in its permanent bed; December 4, the second tubo 
floated; February 7, 1850, second tube deposited on permanent 
bed; March 3, Caernarvon small tube lowered; March 5, the 
first engine passed through the tube, and the last rivet was 
inserted; March 18, the single line of tube was opened for tho 
public traffic; on June 10 the, third tube of the second line was. 
floated’; July 11, third tube deposited; on the 25th of July the 
last tube was floated, and ill less than three months the bridge 
was finally completed and opened for public use. _ . 

It is interesting to look on tho works of man ; every creation ’ 
of art, creiy triumph of engineering, every new invention, every 
great discovery, every mechanical contrivance, has its own 
peculiar Jetton, and the greater «the work achieved the deeper 
and more solemn tho lesson becomes, teaching us in its own 
strong, earnest manner the power of mind over matter. 

In these latter days our public works mny not he so stupendous 
as some of tho great monuments of antiquity, 1/ht as long as they 
last their uses will he apparent,—monuments of our power, and 
1 wealth, and glory, when our umpire Jias passod away, and when 
our oonquosta are forgotten. Wo are not so prolific in works 
of beauty as to any of our neighbours, hut in tho useful, none 
can rival us. Tho Menai bridge is* a better exponent of the 
genius of the Baxon race than allfihe books that have ever bs'on 
•written. ' • 
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THE NUR S E *S CLOCK. 




One of the be«t collections iff tlie popular song* of Germany is 
that. t published by Jf. C. Brentano, entitled £0 Xnaben Wander 
Btm, “Tie Child’* Magic Horn." Thia(appellation, <ringnl»r 
* 


ss it may seem, fully expresses tbs character of tha wotfc*it is in..,, 
fact a sort of poetic melange, filled with touching ■ romances^ . 
ballads,of chivalry, old melodies, traits of the religious belief AA 
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THIS HOURS OP THB NIGHT. DRAWN BY FRRJSMAN. 

the people in the oUetf time, w*r-oriei, ftc. It Is, in truth, a tightened the labour. of the day, and made merry the winter 
faithful picture of old Germany, and the faithful echo of aenti- .fireside. * 

manta whioh for many a century softened the heart! of children, We hare chosen from *this collection a little piece, called the 
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Nurse's Chick, which haa been illustrated by an ablo artist. The 
goad woman is supposed to be sitting by the cradle, and 
singing to her little charge what happens each hour during 
the night. 

“ The moon is rising. The clulA erf*#. The olook has struck 
twelve. God be merciful to the siek and the afflicted, 

“ God knows hll things. The little mouse rune about. The 
.clock strikes one, and. dreams flit around the ear, 

“ The nuns prepare for matins. The clock strike* ttee. Tho 
nuns assemble in the oliurh. 

“ The wind blows j the cock crows© The clock strikes three. 
The carrier gets up from his straw bed. 

11 The horso neighs. The door of the stable opens. Tho clock 
strikes four. Tho carter brings com to tho autnger. 

"The lark sings; the morning dawns. The clock strikes five ; 
and the traveller set* out on his journey. . 

“ Run to tho baker’s and buy white bread. 

"The hen cackles. The duck flaps Iter wings. The clock 
strikes six. .Get up, you lazy girl. 

“ The clock strikes eeven. I’ut the saucepan of milk on the 
fire. 

“Get the butter and. tho sugar. The clock strikes eit/lil 
Make haste, and bring the child its breakfast.” 


WRITING MATERIALS, 

It is estimated that there are 667 language* and general dialects 
in Europe; 937 in Asia; 226-in Africa; and 1,264 in America;— 
in all, noarly 3,000. Tho transitions of languages have been re¬ 
ferred sometimes to an indefinite antiquity, sometimes to distinct 
races of men. Moses, our oldest historian, refers the matter to 
JiaW building upon Shinar’s plain. Careful examination sub¬ 
stantiates tbi* statement. There are in all languages one groat 
primary origin. Powers of voice are as natural to man as to 
animals and birds. Monosyllables are the primitive sounds, and 
syllabic compounds are the result of interchange with other na¬ 
tions, Hence all the fundamental tongues are monosyllabic as to 
generic idea* and compound specie* and varieties. Tho Sanscrit, 
Chinese, Welsh, Greek, Hebrotv, and German, are formed on this 
principle. . 

The Chidese have 214 radical Words and signs to represent 
. them; out of those by synthesis other words are formed. It has 
been computed .that there are 20,000 words in Spanish; 2&.000 
in Latin; 20,000 in English; 30,000 in French; 4.1,000 in 
Italian; 60,000 ip Greek; and HO, 000 in German. There arc 
1,700 radical words in Hebrew. © 

Speech itself is one of tho greatest marvel* of man's nature. 
To utter thought? to communicate ideas, is as wonderful as*it is 
useful. Without spSeoh manSs knowledge would bo of little uso 
to him. He might think, and feel, and reason, but it would be 
only for himself. Gigantic intellect might grasp the whole race 
of human knowledge, but those acquisitions must die away urj. 
Uttered. Our pious fathers feeling well the importance that lay 
in the speaking of man to man, founded places where men could 
teach, when as yet teaching by the voice was the sole method at 
instruction. Universities arose while there were yet no books 
procurable, when a man for a tingle book had to give an estate 
of land. However great and wonderful the power of speech, 
.something more was required for a world's population,—and 
writing, a second kind of spqoch, was the gift desired and the gift 
bedtowed. ' .. * 

It was an epooh when contemplative man first began to repre¬ 
sent sounds and ideas by signs. It was something to design 
thought by a. rough outline picture, but something more when 
those rude hieroglyphics were abbreviated into current written 
characters. , 

The alphabets of different nations contain the following letters: 
English, 26; French, 23; Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 
26; Sclavonic, 27; Eus&ian, 41; Latin, 22, Greek, 24; Hebrew; 
'<22; Arabic, 26; Persian, 32; Sanscrit, 6ft; Chinese, 214. 

In the most ancient times, writing ypw used for great occasions ‘ 
0 only, and then a reck, a tabled of stone, or a plate of metal was 


the receptacle. The Decalogue was^written ou tables of stone 
Job desired that his wards might be written with an iron pen 
I and load in the rock. The works of Homer and Hesiod wer 
first written^on plates of lead, and many ancient documents oi 
copper, of considerable extent, are atiU mot with in India, Th< 
use of the tablet stone is still familiar, and the sculptured” work 
of the nort^f Europe show the practice of consigning record! 
to thi* imperishable materiel to have boon frequent amongst ou 
ancestors of the ninth and tenth centuries. 

lly the Egyptians, and probably by the Greeks, leaves et tree; 
were used, and of the papyrus-sKrub paper we* manufacture! 
A.o, 700. The leaves of some Asiatic tree* ere, from their sizi 
and smoothness, so admirably adapted for books, that tho cheap 
ness and beauty of European paper has not been able entirely t 
siffiaraode their use. If wo may judge from tho name /cu/bcin; 
still applied to paper books, we should fancy tjieso leaves to liqy. 
been formerly the ar&ele chiefly in uso. , 

Some persons are of opinion that tho first writing was upof 
thin pieoos of wood, so that n biltcUehmm was something like an 
ordinary trencher; hut the idea itself is not at all unlikely, 
Boards were used at an early period by the Greeks and Romans 
These boards wore covered with wax, but as This was eosilj 
obliterated Audi writing was only used for temporary purposes 
In ono of tho comedies of Aristophanes, a debtor proposes t< 
cludo tho payment of a debt by melting with a burning-glass tin 
wax which bore the rooord of tho debt. The writing was drawr 
with a steel point upon the surface of the white wnx, and tin 
scratches wore then flllod up with a black substance to render tin 
writing more legible. • 

According to l'liny, the Romans somstipios used iinsti cloth to 
write upon, and remains of such a practice, as in use among the 
Egyptians, liavo been very often found in unrolling mummies. 
But to write or. linen it was necessary to pulnt upon it with 
some coloured liquid, which would get dry and leave a per¬ 
manent mark. This gave rise to tho invention of pen and ink, 
tho first ink nsed was probably compftsed of soot, or lampblack, 
mixed with size or gum and water. This description of ink, though 
less fluid and more difficult to write with than our ink in com- 
mon use, possesses very great advantages, resisting chemical 
action and being unalterable in colour. A reed or bulrush, was 
cut into the form of a quill, and used as a pen. Thi quill 
appears to have been first in use about flic year 600. The word 
penner, moaning a quill, is not fourfll in any work older than that 
period. The quill has an advantage over the reed, in being finer 
and mpre durable. Instances arc not ran;, in which a quill pen 
has served its owner Jur years. I’. Holland, tho translator oi 
Pliny, completed that work with a single peu; which fact he 
record* in oft-quoted doggrel: — « 

“ With one sole pen 1 wrote this book, • 

Made of a groy goose quill; 

A pen it wiih when I It took, 

A pen I leave it sull.” 1 

Letf Allatius used the same pen for forty years, ami did not 
wear it out then : ho lost it, and bewailed the loss as of a tried 
and faithful friend. 

The skins of animals were another and very ancient material 
for writing upon. Very ancient copies of tho Scriptures are 
preserved written on parchment died red. The invention is 
generslly ascribed to Eumones, king of I’ergamus, who reigned 
more thaq two thousand years age. He was the founder of an 
extensive library, into whioh the new manufacture was largely 
introduced. Parphment volumes wore commonly rolled on a 
round stick, with a ‘ball at each end, and the composition began 
at the centra. Those we.fe called volumes, and the outsides were 
inscribed just as we now, letter boijxs. The- Greek MSS. in 
Herculaneum, consist of papyrus, rolled, charred, and matted 
together-by tbo fire, and are about nine inches long, and one 
twd, or throe inches in diameter, each being a volume or separate 
treatise. '* 

Cotton and silk paper* were in use at an early period, but linen 
rags were not nsod till a.d. 1260. This invention has been 
placed earlier by some good authorities, but R would appeal that 
they have confounded the cotton With tho linen paper. The 
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first paper-mill vru oroctod in England toward* tie and of th»_ 
sixteenth contuiy. 

The means which have been employed for the dissemination 
of knowledge, the fcchlenoss of verbal instruction fjpr the want*, 
of man, the scanty means afforded by the Jrt of writing, when 
the business of transcribing was so laborious and expensive, and 
the blessing to the world which came when printing and ready 
writing sent forth its thousands of copies to a knowledge- 
-seoking peopli, when knowledge was no longer a forbidden 
fruit? hut free alike to all, when not only the few but the many, 
became possessed of all the rich and varied treasures it affords, 
are the businoss of the historian. 


NEGRO SLAVERY. 

% • 

Tug tribute’ which Great Britain has paid to the genius of 
humanity, by her efforts and sacrifices for tho abolition of tho 
African Slaw Trade and Negro Slavery, is th<^ Englishman’s 
proudest boast. Half a century ago, Curran said, “ X speak in 
the spirit of »ur constitution, which makes liberty commensurate 
with and insejftrabfe from our soil; which proclaims even to tire 
stranger and sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon our 
native earth, tlftt the ground ho treads is holy, and consecrated 
by the genius of universal emancipation. No matter in what 
language bis doom may have been pronounced ; no matter what 
complexion, incompatible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
mm may have burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous 
battle his liborty.may have been clovot down; no matter with 
what solemffiities lu,,mny have been devoted on the altar- of 
slavery: the first moment he touches our sacred soil, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks abroad in 
bci own majesty; bis body swells beyond the measure of his 
chains that hurst around him; and ho stands redeemed, re¬ 
generated, and disenthralled by tho irresistible genius of univer¬ 
sal emancipation:” This .statement is far more true in our days 
than it was fifty years ago, thanks to the services and vic¬ 
tories of Sharpe, Clarkson, Wilberforcc, Steph.-j, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Buxton, Dropper, Gurney, Knibb, Stuige, O'Connell, 
ur 1 others, fellow-labourers in tho good work of slavery abo¬ 
lition. 

In the year lti'H ad English cruiser gave chase to a slower cn 
the co3st of' Africa. Itwas*“ T.u Jtune Katelk," commanded by 
Captain Olympe Sanguines. During the pursuit several hogs¬ 
heads werb seen to'float past the English cruiser; these, however, 
did not attract much attention, as it wss^uppaacd that the slaver 
was throwing overbold her water-casks in order to hasten her 
escape. Upon boarding the “ Jeme Jistellc,” the English were 
unable to discover any slaves, although every appearance indi¬ 
cated that tho ship had lately been tenanted by thoso unhappy 
beings; and upon examination they found concealed in a large 
hogshead, two ncgrosses aboht fourteen years of age. All was 
explained. The hogsheads which they had obseyed had con¬ 
tained the negroes, and by thus casting them into the tea, the 
evidence of guilt had been destroyed. 

The exhibition of the irons with which the negroes were 
confined, excited the deepest horror, not only in England, but in 
France and other lands; the statements which were made, and 
the evidence adduced on tins and similar occasions, aroused public 
indignation and enlisted public sympathy? Before J*e fjggnoh 
legislative assembly, it was .stated that negroes on board tdavors 
were confined in loss gpaou than was given to u dealf man in the 
grave. Such doings wore not rare. The^voT^ means which were 
employed for the repression of the trWe only rendered tho 
transport of the slaves more fearful asfit became mure hazardous; 
tho vessels in which thof were conveyed well deserved tho name 
of “flouting coffins,” which had been beltoweil upon them, tho 
fcaT of detection and punishment inciting tho elevo-dealers to 
fresh crimes. The .case of “ la Jeune liitellJ' warn only 
ono of many slave-traders which, when li&rd pressed, east 
their living cargo overboard. Our engraving represents such 
• a scene. • • 

Mvejry expedition in the trade was attended by a series of horrors’ 
repugnant to humanity; the negro WM seized and marched with 


his captors to the coast and there detained up til they would 
secretly place him on board their vessels. The cupidity of the 
negroes themselves was excited, and they would sell one another, 
and oh the common average it, was stated that ovory slave cost 
three lives in the struggle of hie capture or betrayal. 

In the interior of the slave ship the negroes were arranged 
with tho moat cruel eqpnomy of epaoo. Mon,*wpmen, and chil¬ 
dren were chained together, two and two, by the hands and foe^ 
and kept thus for rponths upon tho African coast until the re¬ 
quisite number of slaves could boa obtained for a profitable 
cargo. • 

Upon arriving at their place of destination, they were exposed 
for Bale in the public markets. A new series of calamities and 
miseries then commenced, the separation of relation*, the hueband 
from the wife, and the mother from her child, were followed by 
the severest and most unremitting toil, rendered still more unen¬ 
durable by the cruelty of those who were the drivers, or middle 
men, between the ovrtieri and the slaves. 

Such a state of things needed, and produoed something more 
than sympathy. “True humanity consists not in a squeamish 
ear; it consists not in starting or shrinking at tales suyli as these, 
but in a disposition of heart to relieve misery. True humanity 
appertains rather to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts 
men to use real and active endeavours to execute the measures 
which it euggesta.” 

The importation of fresh negroes from Africa to our colonies 
was declared illegal m 1807. This victory was only gained by a 
twenty years battle. Whilst, however, the British slave-trade 
had been abolished, British slavery remained. Though no fresh 
importations could be received in our dependencies, the negroes 
who were there remained in bondage, and England, rejoicing in 
her liberty, had a slave population in the West Indies. Public 
sentiment was gradually enlisted, till in 18‘J3 it bad become suffi¬ 
ciently aroused to cause the passage in Parliament of Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s celebrated resolutions, declaring tho expediency of adopt¬ 
ing decisive measures for ameliorating the condition of the slave 
population in the colonies preparatory to their complete emanci¬ 
pation. A ministerial circular was sent to the colonies, directing 
the authorities to act Upon these resolutions in tho future treat¬ 
ment of the slave population; but these circulars were either 
contemptuously defied or coolly disregarded. 

Towards the close of the year, the negroes, who -had heard of 
the order in oouncil, and fancied that “ the great king of Eng¬ 
land" had sot them freo, refused to work. Compulsion was re¬ 
sorted to—they resisted—martial law was declared, and pressed 
' down and running over was the measure of vongoance dealt to tho 
unhappy slaves. Above ono hundred fell in tho field, !orty-sevcn 
were elecuted, and ten tom to pieces by the lash,—being con¬ 
demned to receive from five hundred to one thousand lashes. The 
Infuriated planters endeavoured to trace the Origin of the revolt 
to a venerable English missionary, the Rev. John Smith, who 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death, but died before the 
day of execution. This attempt to 

• . --* bring back 

The Hall of Horrors and the assessor's pen, 

Recording answers shriek’d upon the reck." 

produced a powerful effect in England, aiyj the missionary Smith’s 
case became a rullying-cry. 

The liberal tendencies of tho years 1830-1 were peculiarly 
advantage ms to the abolitionists, and they gathered strength by 
agitating tho country through numerous publications and ad¬ 
dresses. The outbreak in Jamaica, the destruction of the cliapcls 
and meeting-houses, and the exile of the missionaries, stirred the 
national heart to its core. I’arliament could not be insensible to 
the popular voice—a committee was appointed to consider the 
expediency of abolishing slavery in the islands. Mr. Buxton 
was chairman of that committee. l*o inquiry extended over 
three months. The result oondemnud shivery; and at the fetters 
of the slave a blow was at length struck, which would make 
them fall off his limbs for ever. * 

Mr. Slaniey'brougjit out the government plan of abolition. 4t 
bore tho stereotyped ministerial stamp. It was a compromise 
I between what justice demanded and oppression would grant. Ik 
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immediately emancipated all alavea under six years of age; and 
subjected house' servants to an apprenticeship of four years, and j 
agriculturists of six to their former masters ; and gave to the j 
latter a compensation of £20,000,0p0. At the end of the nppren- j 
tioeahip the'negroes were to he completely free. The scheme was 
■warmly denounced; the bill however beoame law on August 
28th, 1833. Antigua and the Bermudas diacardud the appren- ; 
tipeship and adopted complete abolition, the act giving to the • 
colonies the alternative. Time showed the wisdom of their 
choice. They avoided the ip terminable disputes between masters 
and apprentices, and by the change reaped all the good fruits and 
none of the bad. 

A numerous convention of delegates met in London in 1837; j 
resolved that the apprenticeship should cease on or before August j 
the 1st, 1838. ' They memorialised government; seven hundred 
thousand women presented their prayer ■ to tire Queen. Parlia- j 
ment began to move. While the agitation was going on, a j 
ministerial despatch appeared in the West India papers, urging | 
upon the colonies to do that for themselves, which the people of | 


9 f those unhappy persons to capture, and, by a summary process, 
hands them over to their old owners or their representatives. 

Men who have been free for years, and safe in a free State, are 
thrown into tjie greatest alarm and perplexity, and are looking 
about for places of ‘‘refuge. Some hove found their way to 
England, many have fled to Canada, and those who, by honest 
industry, hav# been ablo to obtain a comfortable homestead, have 
been compelled to sacrifice all for a trifling consideration, in order 
that they may secure their liberty by flight. TheTugitive Slave 
Law denies tjtie privilege of trial by jury to the slave. “ A human 
being," says Judgo J ay, “ is atripped of every light, and reduced to 
the condition of a vendible beast of burddh, with less ceremony, and 
with more oelerity than one neighbour can recover of another the 
value of a pig in any oourt of juatice.’*' 

How long will the land of liberty let tins go on ? Of the 
thirty-one states which form the Union, there are sixteen states 
in which slavery is contrary to law, and fifteen skive-holding 
states. How long will America delay what must come at last,— 
that which thewge demands, and the justice of the case requires,— 
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■England would otherwise compel them to do. One after another 
the smaller islands yielded to the ministerial solicitation; than 
came Jamaica with her 330,000 apprentices. This settled the 
. question. Ministers pledged themselves that all ahould he com- 
pletsd on Sh required day. On the 1st of August, 1888, the 
fri|bds of BONdCipatien assembled in all parts of the empire to 
thtcnltOod fortije fipkl overthrow of British negro-slavery. 

Woptd that Slavery, the Wide world over, hadeonded' then 
—-that, looking over the broad Atlantic, wo saw nothing but 
liberty under the standard of the Stars and Stripes; that nowhere 
beneath the great blue vault of heaven “ Ood’a image, out in 
ebony,” was Mdn&pped, and Worked, and lashed, and killed by 
the “ devil's image cut in ivory.” America, the land of the brave 
and the free, owns alavept Prom the last American census, it 
appears that there are 3;179,689 slaves in tho United Btates". 
There are 113,000 alovehnlijers. It is estimated 1 that the number 
of fugitive slaveB amounts to 50,000; and the recont fugitive 
tlaVe law, which overrides the' safeguard thrown around them by 
the more humane legislation of the free stifles, subjeots every one 
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I that the slave may possess his rights, and have his liberty 
without stint; and the beautiful lines of Montgomery be as 
true with regard to Amerioa as they are of England - 
, “Hie to the mountains aflir, „ 

_ ' AV in the cool of tile even, ? , yj 

* ** Led by yon beautiftil star, * ^ : 

' First Of the daughters of Heaven. 

1 " *' ' , , 1 ')&}. 1 » *)!„ -A 

8 weet to the slave is the seasbn of rest; 

Something,Jar sweeter lie looks for to-night; ' 

Ills heart lies awake in the depth of his breast, 

And listens till Mod shall say, (Let there be light r . 

Giase yebwbUe from this peak, < 

Praying In thought while we gaze, 
g, Watch for the dawning first streak,— 

b’rayer then is turned into prilse. 

Shout to the valleys,' Behold ye the morn, 

Long, long desired, but dented to our slgh't!’' 

“ Lo, myriads of Slaves into men are new born t 

• The word is omnipotent,' Lot there be Ughl 
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THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

* • . 

COLLAR EMBROIDERED IN SATIN STITCH. | WINTER DRESS FOR A CHILD OF TWQ*YEAR’S, f 
Materials. —A piece of%ne French cambric, and the beet cm- j Materials,— Half a ponnd of four-thread white tt—lh. wool, 

broidery cotton. • * ] and one ounce of four-shadA crimson; steel knitting-needles 

This pattern, of which w,o give half the full sire, is to be | with heads. Nos. 11 and 13. Three yards narrow •crimson 
traoed frofti tho engraving, and marked on cambric, in the manner 1 ribbon. Select the wool, if possible, in ounce#keins. 
already described in our Instructions in Embroidery. Every part . For the Skirt.— Cast on 451 stitches on ono of tbo coarse 
is then traced with tho finest embroidery cotton, great care being needles with white wool; knit 3 plain rows, join on the tightest 
taken to preserve the delicate forms of the loaves and other parts. , shade of crimson, knit 3 rows plain. 



COLLAR EMP.ROIIIP.il!',I). 


The edge is worked in graduated overcast stitch, tho scallops 
being wider in proportion as they are larger. 

Tti« leaves are in plain raised mitin-stiti li, the points being 
m.nkcd with extreme accuracy. The small shamrocks with 
wtii' h the plain part of the cellar is spotted, have an outline 
thread surrounding each leaf, very neatly sewed over The petals 
of i‘iie flowers are also worked in raised satin-stitch, leaving the 
vein to bo sewed over, and a series of very small spots to maik 
the outline of each petal. The round spots seen in the border, 


■tth coloured row,. Knit 2 X, make 1, knit 2 together x, 
repeat to the end, knit 1 plain. 

5th coloured row : Plain knitting, join on next shade and 
repeat these 5 rows. 

Join on third shade and do the saute. 

Join on the darkest and do the same pattern twice, do 8 similar 
rows with each of the other 3 shades, ending with the lightest. 

Join on the white wool; X knit' 2, purl 1, and without taking 
the thread Inrk slip l, knit 1, pass the slip stitob over; X repeat 



and iR the sprays, are m#3e by piercing a very snjall hole, with a 
stiletto, and wooing round it, slip]fing the needle ,hrough it at 
every stitch. Tho centres of all tho flowers are all done in open 
stitches. These are formed by making small holes in the cambric 
with tho needle, and working tho bars of oambgic between ^hem. 
A variety in the appoaranee of the stitches is produced by leaving 
.all tho holes open) ortby olosigg up every second or third row with 
a small cross-stitch. , 


to tho end of tho row, finish with 1 plain, knit backwards and 
forwards in this way till sufficient is done for the length of skirt, 
and cast off. About 7 inohesawill he found sufficient. 

For tub Body. —With the finest saeedles cast on 116 stitches 
Jh white wool, knit ono plain row, join "on tho lightest crimson; 
knit 2 X, make i, knit 2 together, X repeat to the end, knit l 
plain row. . 

Join on the next shade. * •' 
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1st pattern row: Knit 5, x purl 1, then without taking the 
thread back Blip 1, knit 1, pass the flip ititoh over, knit 1, X 
repeal tu the? end, and finiah with 3 plain stitehea. 

Do another row with the Bame ahado, 2 with the next, 4 with 
the darkeet, 2 with each of the < next two shades, and 1 of the 
lightest, On doing the second row of the lightest knit 5 stripes, 
cost off 4 very loosely, knit 9, cast off 4 more, and knit the 
remainder aa usual. • 

• Join on the white, and knit like the preceding, oasting ontho 
same number of white where the coloured were cast off. Knit 
from three to four inch#* irf' the same pattern and cast off. 

Fok tub Sliskvbs —Cast on 32 atitohes with white wool, knit 
1 whit* row, and then a atripe like that at the top of the body. 
Then join on the white and do about an inch without deoreaaing. 
Knit lO.rowa more, deoreaaing 2 stitehea at the beginning of 
every row. Caat off. Sew up the alaovea, making the aeam on 
the right aide of the crimeon stripe, in order that it may he turned 
up over the white, and sow them into the arm-holes. 

' Connect the body and skirt by a band of linen tape an inch 
, and a half wide. Bun a ribbon through the open hem at the 
top, and put 2 strings on the hack. Button the band, and finish 
with a very broad sash of orimaon ribbon. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 

In that portion of the worka of Calen which boara this title, 

“ On the Use of the various Parts of the Body," after having 
defined what ia to he undoratood by the term part, or member, as 
applied to an animal body, he proceeds in the following manner: — 

“ But all these part* of the body were made for the use of tho 
soul,—that senti#t and intelligent principle which animates tho 
body, and of which the body is merely the organ; and on this 
account the component parts of animals differ according to the 
nature of this principle. for gome animals are bold and fierce; 
others are timid and gentle ; some are gregarious, and oo-operate 
for their mutual Bustenanoc afid defence; others are solitary, and 
avoid the society of their fellows; but all have a form or body 
acnommodated to their natural dispositions and habits. Thus, tho 
lion has poworftil fangs and elaws; tho hare has swiftness of foot, 
but in other points is defenceless. But to man, the only animal 
that partakes of Divine intelligence, the Creator lias given, in 
lieu of every other natural weapon or organ of defence, that 
instrument, the hand; an instrument applicable to every act and 
occasion, as woli of peace as of near. Man, therefore, wants not 
a hook or horn, or any othor natural weapon; inasmuch as hi is 
able With hia hand to graap a much more effective weapon,— 
the sword, or spear. Besides which, natural weapons can ho 
employed only inhlose conflict; while-some of the weapons 
omployod by man, as javelins or arrows, aro oven more effectual 
at a distance. And, again, though man may ho interior to the 
lion in swiftness, yet by his dexterity and skill ho breaks into his 
use a still swifter animal, - -the horse; mounted on whose back, ho 
can escape from, or pursue the lion, or attack him at evory 
advantage. He is enablod, moreover, by means of this instru¬ 
ment, to clothe himself with armour of various kinds, or to< 
.intrench himself Within camps or fenced cities. 'Whereas, were 
his hand* encumbered with any natural armour, ho would he 
unable to omploy them for tho fabrication of those instruments 
and means which give him such a decided advantage over all the 
other animals of creation. * 

“ Nor have wo yet enumerated tho most important of those pri¬ 
vilege* which the ijond impart* to man. With this ho weaves the 
garment that protects him from the summer'a heals or winter's 
nqld; with this he forms tho various furniture of tifets and snare*, 
which give him a dominion over the inhabitants as well of tho 
water aa of the air and earth ; with his hand ho constructs the 
lyre and lute, add the numerous instruments employed in tho 
several arts of life; with his hand he erects altars and shrines to 
immortal gods; and lastly,' hy means of tho same instrument, h ( e 
boqueaths to posterity, in writings, the intellectual treasures o'f 
his own divine imagination.” 

Let ns, then, scrutinise this member of our body, and inquire 
nrtt simply whether it be in itself useful fa? ail the purposes of 
life, and adapted to an animal endued with the highost intelli¬ 


gence, but whether its entire structure be not suoh, that it could 
,not be improved by any conceivable alteration. 

In tiis first place, it possesses, in an eminent degree, a leading 
quality of au organ of graBp, since it readily applies itself to, and 
securely holds, bodies of every form and size that, aro capable of 
being moved by human strength. Nor need we inquire whether 
it bo better for this purpose that it should bo divided iqto several 
parts, or .that it should bo .altogether undivided; for is it not 
apparent, without further reasoning, that, had it been undivided! 
it could have grasped only just such a portion of uvqfy object 
presented tout as was equal to itself ? but that, being divided Into 
many parts, it oan both easily grasp bodies much larger than 
itself, and oan accurately sesroh out, gnd lay hold of, the smallest 
particles of matter; for to tho former, it ia capable of applying 
itsejf so as to encompass them by the separajion of the fingers, 
while, in laying hold of very minute objects, the entire hand is 
not employed, but only tho tips of two of the fingers, because froth 
tho grasp of the wbolo hand minuto objects would easily escape. 

Thus, then, the hand is framed in the manner tho most conve¬ 
nient for laying a firm hold on objects both greater and less than 
itsolf. * And in order to enable it to pppiy itself jo objects of 
various shapes, it is evidently most convenient that it should bo 
divided into many parts, as it is, and seems to bo better consti¬ 
tuted -for Jhis purpose than any similar instruiqpnt; for it not 
only con apply itself to substances of a spherical form, so as 
to touch them with every part of itself, hut it also van seourely 
hold substances of a piano or of a concave surface; and, conse¬ 
quently, it cun hold suhstancos of any form. 

And, bocause many boat's arc of too groat a size to bo held by 
one hand aloue, Nature lias, therefore, made cacli haijd an assist¬ 
ant to its fellow; so that tbe two, wlion together laying hold of 
bodies of unusual bulk, on opposite aides, arc fully equivalent ton 
siuglo hand of the very larges! dimensions ; and, on this account, 
the bands arc inclined towards, and in every point arc made oquul 
to, each other, which is. at lcuit desirable, if not necessary, in 
instruments intended to hove a combined action. 

Take, then, any one of those unwieldy bodies which a man oan 
only lay hold of by moans of both his hands - as a millstone or a 
rafter; or take one of the smallest objects, as a millet-seed, or a 
liuir, or a minute thorn; or, lastly, reflect cm that vast multitude 
of objects of every possible size, intermediate, to tho grentosHwl 
the least of those above' mentioned, find you will find tho hands 
so exactly capable of grasping each particular one, as if they had 
boon expressly made for grasping that alone. Thus tho smallest 
tilings of all we take up with the tips of tho fingers; these “which 
arb a little lurger ije take up with tlio same fingors, hut. not with 
' the tips of them ; subsfancos still larger we take' up with three 
fingers, and so on with four, or with all jjio five "fingers, or oven 
with the whole hand; all which wo could not da were net tho 
hand divided, and divided precisely as it is. . For, suppose tho 
thumb were not placed as it is, in opposition to the Othor four 
fingers, but that all tho five were rajjgod in thj same line,—is it 
not evident that in this cose their number would bo useless? 
For, in prdor'to have a firm hold of anything, it is necessary 
either to grasp n all round, or at least to grasp it in two opposite 
points; neither of whieh would have boon possible if *11 tho fivo 
fingors had boon placed in tho same piano: but the end is now 
fully attainable, simply in consequence of the position of tho 
thumb,, which is so placed, and has exactly Buoh a dogreo of 
motionj os, by a slight inclination, to bo oasily made to oo-operato 
with any one of the four fingers. But it is not merely necessary 
in laying bifid of minute objects to employ the extremities of tho 
fingers opposed to each other, bnt that those extremities should 
bo exactly of the chitraafrr they are,—namely, soft and round, and 
furnished with nailB; for, if tho tips of the fingors were of boue, 
and not of flesh, .we could dot then lay bald of such hiirtute bodies 
as thorns or hairs; or, if they were a Softer ayd moistor sub¬ 
stance than flesh, neither then eould such small bodies have been 
seeunyi. For, in order that a body may he firmly held, it la 
necessary that it die in some degree infolded in the substance 
bolding it, which condition eould not have been fulfilled hy a 
bard or bony material; and, on thwother Sand, a material too 
uoft would easily yield to substances of which it attempted to lay 
hold, ’and would continually let them escape ; whereas the extre- 
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mities of the fingers are justBf that intermediate degree of con¬ 
sistence which is calculated for their inf ended use. 

But, since tangible substances vary much in their degree of 
hardness, nature has adapted the structure of the extremities of 
the fingers to that circumstance; for they aro^not formed cither 
entirely of flesh, or of the substance called nail, but of a most 
convenient aomhination of the two ; thus, those parts which are 
capable of being mutually brought in opposition, ani? which arc 
employed in feeling for minute objects, are fleshy; while tho 
nails ye placed externally, as a support to the former. For 
tho fingers are capable of holding soft substances, simjfly by the 
fleshy or soft part of their # extremity ; hut they could not bold 
hard substances without thq assistance of nails; deprived of 
tho support of which tho flesh would he forced out of its position. 
And, on the other hand, we could not lay hold of hard substances 
by means of tho nails alone; for these being themselves bard, 
wotfld easily slip from the contact of hard bodies. 

Thus, then, the soft flesh at tho tips of the fingers compensating 


for the unyielding nature of the nails, and the nails giving 
support to the yielding softness of the flesh, the fingeys are hereby 
rendered capable of holding substances that are both* small Aid 
hard. And this will bo more evident, if you consider tb» 
effect of an unusual length of the nails; for where the nails are 
immoderately long, and consequently oome in contact with each 
other, they oannot lay hold of any minute object, as a small 
thorn or hair : while, oiutho other hand, if, frombeing unusually 
short, they do not reach the extremities of tho fingers, minute» 
bodies aro incapable of being held, through defect of the requisite . 
support: hut if they reach exactly IS the extremities of the 
fingers, thoy then, and theft only, fulfil tho intention for which 
they were made. Tho nails, however, aro applicable to many 
other purposes besides those which have been mentioned, as in 
polishing mid in suraping, and in tearing and peeling off the" 
skin of vegetables or animals ■ and in short, in almost every 
act where nicety of execution is required, tile nails arc called 
, into action. 


I , PATEN ,T BISCUIT 

In tho city or*at flio railway-station, the man of business— 
too busy to sit down«to eat, and too hungry to wait till dinner- 
time—seises half* a dozen little biscuits, thrusts them In his 
pocket, and munches them as he converses on 'Change, or is 
whiried along tho iron way at the rate of forty miles an hour! 
The question of how those nice little biscuits are piodueed at so 
cheap n.ratc, never enters his mind. Why should it r The 
pi ice of sto<ks and French rentes, or the quantities of cotton 
importedfrBnfAmerica, are far more interesting topics. Hutto 
those who sit at home, and are anxious to understand these 
things, the question of tho how and the wherefore assumes an 


MAKING MACHINE. 

1 has boon pressed aud brought into a sheet of tolerable thickness, it 
is conveyed to the adjusting cylinders which further reduce it to 
| the required thickness of the future biscuit. The material in the 
j form of a continuous sheet of dough, is thon passed on an endless 
; band of canvas, to tho last machine, whore it is out into*»hnpes, 
! docked, crimped, and stamped. Tho biscuits are now divided 
| from the waste dough and earned to the oven to bo baked, and in 
! a short time they are ready to he eaten by tho busy merchant 
j aforementioned, or any others who choose to buy. Tho waste 
i dough is afterw ards collected, passed through thl cylinders, and 
| made up into bisouits as before. The machine, or rather series of 



MBSSlIi. BAUTtBTT, EX ALL, AND ANDltgWEs’ B180O11 - MAKING MACHINES, HEADINO, 1IE1IK8. 


entirely different complexion. To readers of this'class, tho’brief 
explanation we are enabled to" give of the maehincryaby which 
those little biscuits are produotd will not prove valueless. A j 
glance at the engraving will assist both thqpi and us; and as it ; 
does not at first sight appear how yuch a combination of j 
raochiiSfcry can ho made prepare the'dough at one end, and j 
produce the biscuit quite ready for’the oven at tho other, wo j 
wilt endeavour to explain. The flour and other materials are j 
first put into tho pan at tho right hand of the engraving, where j 
they are thoroughly mixed with water till tho substance assrfines 
a slightly doughy form. It is then passed to tho "breaking i 
pmeKino," where it irtnoaded or masticated till it has become ; 
sufficiently tenacious to bo passed through rollers. From these f 
rollers,—the third machine in the engraving,—where .he dough j 


machines, may be driven by either hand or steam-power, and only 
re q Are the attendance of one man, Biscuits made by machinery, 
will keep in afresh and wlmlesomesitate for half a dozen years. 
The navy and merchant services are supplies almost entirely with 
a much better kind of biscuit than was eomiuon in the days of 
Nelson and Collingwood; and a largo export trade is carried on 
with various parts of the world. Mossrs. Bairett*& Co. were the 
only exhibitors in the Crystal Palace of biscuit-making machinery, 
(hough biscuits of various kinds were ijmwn from France, Por* 
tujfal, Canada, and Van Diemun’s Laud. 

Two ingenious models of bread-making machines—one by an 
Englishman, argl the other by a Frenchman, were shown, while 
Mr. Boelstler, a Swiesurtissn, exhibited aolevor little contrivance 
for cuttingbreud into slice*, thick orthin,and all readyforhuttoring! 
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' - THE VES? 

> ' 

i. . v 

v ( Are Uuial blessed be the hour. 

The time, the ollme, the spot, where I so oft 
■ Hive felt that moment in Its fullest power 
Slat^o'er the earth so beautiful end soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

, Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the fore, t leaves seem'd stirr'd with prayer.” 

< Byron. 

It is rather difficult to convey to the mind of the English 
reader, who has never been in Italy, a just conception of the j 
passing boauties of the evening hour in that Bplendid climate. ] 
In these cold, northern latitudes day fades so insensibly into ! 
darkness, that oaf attention is scarce called to the transition, j 
But in the south of Europe, the twilight is surrounded by glories J 


ER BELL. 

The effect produced by the sound of bcUg at this bour is well 
described b\> Moore :— 

“ Those evening belle—thoSp evening bells, 
t How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home, and that lov'd dime 
Where .first I heard their soothing chime.” 

But thi% feeling, whatever may bo its cause, does not by any 
means prevail in this country with the same intensity as in the 
Roman Catholic countries of the south, where the sotiBd of the 
vespor bell is the signal for a solemn aot of religious worship, 
lyrt our opinions be what they may as po its worth, it must 
inspire some feeling of solemnity to see all the labour ceasing, 
all noises hushed, tho plough stopped, the spade laid down,<the 
oars raised from tho water, and a whole nation engaged in 



■ th» avb sum a. . ,* 


of B^feh we know nothing: golden hues on the water, on the. 
wo&ds, ■ the mountain-tops, a sky of the "doe'psst blue, have 
' where the last rays of the setting sun have tinged it with yellow; 
the air feels soft and balmy, and a mellbw light ie diffhsei over 
the whole landscape. What gives ah additional charm in .the 
scene, il the pealing of the vesper hill fromthe various churches 
and convents about half an hour after the sun has set. ■ Upon 
hearing this, evfery one in Roman Catholic countries^ no matter 
in what way he may he engaged^ uncovers Ms head-and repeats 
the Ave Marla, or salutation of the angel to Mary, Upon hef .oon- 
caption, followed by .entreaty to pray for tho worshipper ntyw 
and at the hour of his death. The hour of t Wilight aoems ih atl 
countries, and at all times to have inspired emotions of sadness', 
Or have carried back the Mind to past soenos and lost friends. 


' prayer at the same ,juument every dfay. Our engraving, from a 
'painting, ie a gbod representation of one of thepe aOCnes. Two 
Italian peasants are'rowing a monk along the lahe, when the 
bell tolls the hour for vespers .from the adjadentoonvent, and 
they immediately. |pspend their .progress, and .repeat the 
formula. . d.V 

’ The curfew, which by order of the (jonqyeror wa§^olk'u every 
evening as a signal for the- inhabitants to extinguish their fires, 
we may suppose-to have produced a BQOMNfhat similar effect. It 
is said,,Abb, that during the carnival at Rome, when the Vesper 
hclf toSta, the Rioting and merriment inatantly neases, and all 
- fall down in' adoration- This, mixture of religion and gaiety ie 
; quite characteristic of the peopl^of Italy, Light-hearted and 
enthusiastic., they think only of the passing hour.' 
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“ On hi* deathbed he lay sjjymting songs, and the verses an#' 
the muaio were both tho offspring of the moment. He lamented 
that fteoould tvi'4<ad(rr commit these ‘ inspirations,’ ns he called 
them, to paper. 1 ‘ Cta,’ s^tliie, ‘ I am a cl»(tn(,'ing*man ; f used 


(n ride and write du»J) 


JtLfce, ‘ ! am a cl»(tn(,'ing*man i f used 
thoughts, whether it rained, snowed, 


or Hhonojynnd you arose too and sat beside me—this can be no 
longer,’ 

William llluko died in a gajjtit in FokriUun-rrmrt, Strand, 
August 12, 1828, dicing then seventy-otie yjtrs of a A. 

The lines of dedication, to wliiolt we rofened Aovo, are ns 
fallow’:- • 

TO TUN QUKtttf. 

*1 ho<Heor of Dcrtth i« ttui'h* of fmhl, • 

That mortal ey c* cinunf. bohold; 

• ^ l^ut wht*n Mortal eyea are closed, 

And colU ami jmle the limbs ivjhhhhI, 

• Tho .Soul awakes, ami wofutering >vqh 
. In her mild baud <h® golden keya : 

The Tlrave fs (leaven** golden gate, 

# Th%rioh and poor around It wait. 

# OH, Shcpherdwsa of Kis<; land's fold, 

ItvfroM tide gate of pearl and gold ! 

Til dedicate lo Knglaud’a v.r.N, 

The vlsir-n that my stud luijs aeon, 

And by Her kind purniK-itm bung 
VVh-it I havv borne on fudonm wing 
. f>'rom (lie vaat regions uf the ffrave,- - 

JMoro her throne toy winfs ! wave, 

• • Hnwii^g fiefoiH my NiveieignV feet 

" I'lie Oii/V^ r. )>V(>diic<‘d tin'*.# hloa^onu avsm t-l, 

In mild repoiu* from ohm My strifti , 

The hhn8ouiH of Ktui>a i. I.ira* ’ 


TIIK FLOATING GARDK.VS OF CASHVIKliK. 

l.vp.itv person who has travelled by horde er map, or who lias 
ftudted the nstivi'y of shawls, must have heaid of Ca«h*u«ic— 
ihe beautiful valley around which tower “tho hills of goats,” 
aoKr^n which the flowers and fru-ts, the trues and other plants, 
r ith lukos and flaihin!$,rivci#, rucive thoughts of beautiful Eden, 
ao.l wtuah also claims to iVolf the name of Ihe “ Irdian Para¬ 
dise." In this valley the roar of (ho tiger ia ne''i c heard, neither 
the hoM #f the j ask til; the mount-tin goat, with its silt on wool, 
browses unmrdestr(1 in the little grassy |len», and the c-lttle low 
on the plains without fear of beasts of pr*y ; fine hundred thou¬ 
sand beautiful viUagi^ stand ou the bosom of this magnificent 
i ator.il amphitheatre, and thine uro peopled by men and worom 
who are .ingenious, and arossaid to resemble Europeans mere 
than any other Asiatic nation. 

The capital of the nvovinog of Cashaure is also nailed by the 
same names This city is situated In the midst of numerous 
lakes, wbtyfc »fe'-»Oil<uioU'd with each otlitr, ur.d^itfc fjt.C river 
VoduAfSij Ky rmifiefous little canals—wljieh canals, agtiifi, .no 
only divided from each other by narrow stripes and imular 
pieces of ground. These lakes are not a'iowed to lie in ptir-i'o 
beauty for posts only to sing shout, and for lire sun tu exhale ; 
upon their suifaue are lln.ttimi f/nnlms, and in these g.irdrna 
melons and cueumbvr.i thrive like nuishromys in a hiiudrun years’ 


! old paature-fiehl. fashmero is frequently innrtdejpd during the» 

1 rainy season ; and this frequency,*!f inundation was oonsMeratihJ 
moral),sirg, in consequence of tho lakes becoming njorp shallow 
and Wp"rilci»Uy extensive. 8'he spread of,tho water, by.flimi- 
mflrirtg the nrabls land, set tbo wits of agrie.ulturistsAoVork, 
and necessity, that mother of invention, di|pelopod a plan <,f 
, denting gardens. Numerous aquatic plairts spring from tho 
j b-ittonn of tho lakes, and cover their surface with a mantlip-fif 
! green; tho boats treversing the lafc.es beep on tracks, and thou 
[ the yearly growth of sodgis and othlb plants is allowed to in mo 
i up arid mingle with rim old growths undisturbed. Tho gardener i 
then cuts the plants about two fret below tbo lake’s surfnrc, and 
thus completely separating thorn from their roots in the bottom 
1 of tho lake, he erects Oi thorn his rotdon floats, Vhen the 
plants are toparatnd from their roots, they pro elotfly pressed 
togeilur. Tbo headi of Die sedges and reeds are ipi*t cut off 
and laid en tbn top # of the doatiog heda; and above this, sgaie, 
s laid a thitk coat of mud, which gradually sinks into the roues 
of matted stalks. These floating beds, perhaps twt) yards in 
; breadth, are detained in their positions by willow-stakes, which, 

: being thrust through the floating beds into tbs mud of the lake, 

; admit of tho gardens rising and fulling according to ths ebb to 
j fulncfs of the waters. Tbo gardeners then go rut to |he Inks. 

| in bon'., ami thrusting long polos ip among the. retd* at in-t 
j bottom, they twist tliem round Several timrs, and wb>o the 
i plants lie acme sufficiently attached, they drag them from tho 
j lake and attach them to the meton-lwdu, Thess rends are th< n 
I formed into oumjs about two feet in diameter »t ths nasr, and, 

1 rising to about Ihe same height, they terminate at ’no top :o n 
hollow, which is filled with froeii soft ruud, and sometimes wund- 
SKhi th Three cones run'In double rows down ench side ot the 
i Hoot, and are distant from each other ghouf four feet. ITevim,; 
to this preparation of the brds, the, former has raised oueumln r 
and melon plants llnder mats; end when they have strutk f. or 
j leaves, be places threi' in oa.ih cone, and then bis labour, except 
! ingathering the fniits, is monplcled, 

' The gen- rnl deptfc of the floating gardens is about two fed, 
j arid in breadth they average ftorn six to seven Let. Theseas-.fi 
; for cultivating these terraqugtie gardens begins in June, amt enda 
| about tfcc middle of September. Tho plants thrive roast luxuri¬ 
ously, few evav dying, and the fruits-are most nhuuflsut; for 
eight days, which maybe termed the exlctit of tho melon hnt- 
| Yost, perhaps thirty fruit from.cach plant, or from niucuy to ,i 
, bandied to all, may be seen clinging rour.it a cone. Tha^tnelmi 
seeds are obtained from lialtistan, and the ilikt tytnr yield froitti 
of f.om four to ten pounds' weight.. If Ihe seed f the fnut 
grown # at Oashmere is sown, tho (ptalily of the wclon ls finer, 
ho't_ho fruit seldom exi'imds tUrte pounds raid) ip Weight. TJfo 
OKWon is a' mostwhealthful avticbi of fo-.t, a*gd.it is rotnorkei of ‘ ' 
those in Cashmere who do not indulge in Jt to excess, that they- 
become fit during tho fruit season, and horses exhibit the very 
same appearance. There are about fifty acres «f these fruit's 
i cultivated in Oashmero; and early in the season fifll-sised eiteuni- 
• brio sell at abulit three fur a coin valued at about a halfpenny ; 

hut. us th-i weather becomes hotter, and ripens them very quickly,. 

, evi o twenty may be obtained for this som. If is ealeulated riin't, 
evert eon' yield-, a niooty retuin of about tightedi pence; (lie 
hriioiir, seed, and import niammt to about sispeiiett a tone, ro (hi t . 
thesp 11 urine beds arc nut unprofitable *il>jti to of i ultuiu. 
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Tink'Sorglftise puisne, wfcioh niu>t not he supposed to have apy 
ennoexion with a toW’ti of that’narfie, stands on the site of tho 
ancient Oafnpus MurfNlSf, near llipotta. bit ween tho Corso and 
the Tihor, almoat in tho middle of a triangle fenced bjr the 
Fiat?;ja dal Btfpolo, Colonnn, and 'N'avon.t. Wy pasts in front of 
the f#jadfl when prootseding down tlv street, which In ula from the 
^Spanish square to the hridgg of Bt. Angelo. Ti:o fmmdotion of 
tho building Was laid in IfiflO, by Cuidinal Peter Dean. Ho, 
was bora at Seville in 1820, und had filled the offices »f in¬ 
quisitor, civil magistrate, mid eaptnin-g. neral of the kingtlr.in ef 


Grenada, all at t.ho samo tinie. lie was raised to the enrdinalubs 
by Grtgory'XIlI., in l.iTH, 1011 thip <ame*to live at Home, 
wheto ho took partin the clA tion of aiver, popes, end presided 
over tho tribunal of the requisition, •’[he jdan of the ntngnifi- 
eent, p'llpep, which ufterwurds came to him-the mum-of Itofghew, 
wits the work of Mm lino Sunghi, flip thhr. Ho was horn at 
Milne, and waa for a long time a storuuutb r. He built tjte 
Tower of ihe kVind.f in the judaee of Monte farulio, the tl.urei) 
nf the Fathers of thfi Oratory, that of Ban Gi-ohono"' d' :;li 
Rehi m.tik and the dome of the Capitol. He also instmed t*.-> 







AN AVAlU’VENT IN Till! UOUGm SB OALLl-ltY. DU AWN UY VAAl'PAS A2f() FUEEMAN. 


In this jlrawlng some of tho finest raintings placed in different 1- parts ol t'lio Gallery aye brought together!—1. Neor the window, tho 
“Sibyl,'' byOucrchin.—2. A I>ead Christ, by Vandyke.—a. Julius II., by Raphael.—*. Over tho door, " Sacred Ismi" and “ Profane Lowe," 
by Titian.—5. Osesar Dopgis, by Raphael.—6. A Madonna, by Andrew del Barte.—7. “Tho Burial of Christ,"—8. “Diana Etuntipg.’\kry 
• Doirienichlno,' Tho paintings oh the oelllng are by Kmlnigildo Costantlnl. Many of the paintings, as the Sibyl, the Iiorufl of Chnitt, 
and IKana Hunting, whloh, like almost a,'l the others, turn Upon, hinges, are presented In such a manner that they can be seen by the 
reader. 
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church of Santa Maria at Transtevera, and the palace of the 
duhe* of Altemps at Apolljnara. ■ - 
The palace of Cardinal Deza was finished by Flaminio Poroi<% 
about the year 1610, under the pontificate of Paul V., the 
moat illustrious member of that great family of Borghfes?, origi¬ 
nally from Sienna, a scion of which married the sister of Napo¬ 
leon. The general arrangement of the building has led to its 
receiving the name of Ccmholo di Borghtte. The oonr-t is square, 
and of splendid appearance. All around are arcades, supported 
by ninety-six columns of oriental granite; forming on the ground- 
floqr, and on the Met-floogftW portiooewornamented with colossal 
statues of Julia Pia, of Babina, and Ceres. The two staircases 
are worthy of notice; the smallest is spiral, - with isolated 
columns. The two state apartments, that of winter, and that of 
summer, are decorated with paintings, tapestries, and statues in 


. and sufficient to form a large fortune for a private individual. 
Still, if a choice were allowed, we might hesitate between two » 
or three, in which some of the greatest woflcs of the great 
masters are found, and which may fairly vie with the Vbtiuar) 
or the Pitti gallery. In ono of those is the “ David" of Gior» 
gione, the rival of Titian,,and sometimes superior to him; 
beauty, youth, and the joy of triumph, shino resplendent in 
the features °* the conqueror, who is brandishing in 
triumph the bloody,head of the giant; idso the portrait of 
“ Cassar Borgia, - ' by Raphael. Baphael nover depicted life 
with more power than in this painting. Borgia is dressed in 
black, and the figure of the odious monster seems to detach 
itself from the sombre* black ground, and traverse like light¬ 
ning the three centuries which have elapsed since his death. * 
His features, delicate hut vigorous, seem to brepthe the most 
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the costliest and finest marble. TwcW roonal^ bh the ground- 
. floor are open to the public, and contaia^n of wf-jNtiAb splendid 
collections of paintings in tho ts divided 

into two oompartmantpj on cm*’ lide'CpitA by (Sib 

Ferri; on J«r.iaiN«^S4»V i taffclto are 

busts 

cnmwiagi*-^:;i»;®n-:of#? P*!**,, ^ .Jtrintfcgs * 
fiSco which adorn #the coiling are by Giovanni Francisco, a 
Bolognese, It is impossible to feive a proper idea of the fresh¬ 
ness and elegance of this splendid apartment. The double 
staircase leads to a glass gallery, from which there is a view of 
Qie Tiber, , * 

- The paintings in the Borghhso palace .are contained, as we 
hare alreadywaid) in.ten, or twelve saloons, any one of which 
frdcSn at random, would form a collection worthy of a groat city, 


HOBOHE8V. PAIAOE. 

elovated intelliganoe, at rather genius, intellect, and nobility. 
There is a faithful copy of this splendid work at Paris, in ’ 
the collection wf If. Ernest Legouvd. It is interesting to 
compare it with another portrait of Cmsar Borgia, by Leonardo da 
Vinci. T^ere was also a “ Dan^a” by Correggio, a fine compoJition 
exhibiting all the' grace atid sweotnoss for which the painter was 
distinguished; “ DianaHuating,” and “tho Cumroan Sibyl;” by 
Domenicbino; “ the Throe Graces,“ Sacred and Profane Love,’ 
by Titian, and a portrait of his wife, rejpeBenting “Judith.” 
Besides these, may be sccij “ the Descent from tho Gross,” and a 
“ Madonna," by Perugian; “ fwo Apostles,” by Michael 
«. Angelo, the draperies of which recall the Athenian style; a 
“Fomarina,” by Romano, a good portrait, but by no nifean* 
equal to that of ,the same person by Raphael, whioh is preserved 
in the Florence .Gallery. The difference between genius 
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THE ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, 


talent, botwoen master and pupil, vf nowhere so dearly displayed ; 
"of the two beauties which Raphael hna portrayed in the For- 
narina, Romano lias perceived only the leas. Thoru are many 
Avuitings also by Bellino, l’alma the elder, Garofaliv, and Pierian 
dil Vaga; a “ Susanna," by Rubens, the only foreigner, except 
Vaudyek, whose works an; admitted .amongst those of tbo Italian 
masters. Bomo works of Andrew dohSarte, and of the Oamooi; 
“ the Four Seasons," hy Albany; a “ Circe,” the chef d'muvir of 
1 >oaol Dossi; “ the {adoration of the Wise ^fen,” by llaasano, 


displaying wonderful knowledge of,the principles of the chiaros¬ 
curo. “Lot and his Daughters,” by Gciard; and a crowd at 
others, which our space will nut permit ns even to name. It is 
enough to say that they form a collection unrivalled in valuo and 
extent.*'It is positively bewildering to traverse those long and 
gorgeous galleries, sujreundcd on every side by so many of the 
most glorious achievements of the grand old masters, displaying 
ult the differences of their genius, style, and colouring,-- aspei fort 
nlrlangc of boatfty. *t'i 
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A VISIT TO MESSRS. "SMITH AND BABER’S FLOOll-CDOTH M AN W FACT OK Y. 


Many a visitor to the Crystal Palace will have noticed, as ho 
made his way thither on foot, or on omnibus roof, a tall, square, ! 
towor-liko fiuilding, which is visible from between the trees for 
a great distance, and which stands high above all the surrounding 
houses. As lie neared the south transept entrance of that Wondrous 
edifice, which the Goths and Vandals of 1 ho nineteenth century 
have actually allowed to bo pulled down, ha would necessarily - 
if liia thoughts -wore not too siuoh o. copied for his eyes to 
observe—take mite of the elegant building to which lliut tower 
belongs; and if his time were not devoted to n much more 
important kind of sight-seeing—as, of course, it would bo—un 
hum or two might have been very profitably spout in walking 
through the lloor-uloth factory of Messrs. Bmithflaml Baler, to i 
nliiiih tbo tower aforesaid forms a very necessary appendage. | 
Itut as during those six busy months of 1H51 -“the like of which " j 
was lo ver seen before in the world’s history -each visitor to the I 
no (ropolis was too full of tbo (/rent Exhibition, and the scores j 
of" fit/iti ones which opened their wide, doors and invited him to ! 
ontei, to pay much attention to the mere oidimuy features of 
I,, nub in industry,--it lemaiua for us to sh*>W him wllal we e.an of 
the sights he passed ao lieoiViesdy. Thus, then, if lv wdl take 
ii- foi a guide, wo will eodeiivoui to initiate tiim into the mysteries 
of ltint grout tower; and, as upon oilier occasions, le.td Dim stop 
by i.tcp through the pioi.e-sesoi tile fuchoy w hi eh we have chosen 
bn our present visit. 

Wo are stunning before lie 1 rather elegant rotunda W'iiicb forma 
the uifrauco hall to Messrs. Smith and Baber’s premises. J.et 
ic, look around. 'J'iie innncdoito spot is known a.. South-place, 
hnictitMoidge. Opposite lo us mu the unsightly walls of tho -! 
Kniglitsliridgu list ranks, while a little fiuther west we have the : 
uiisuii ratio tesi.leiuies about which wo imve liearil ao much in ! 
e,«ineMim,witli the removal of tlui Crystal Palatal, ICiiightsbridgo , 
i ■ a inmilet belonging t.i tiw parishes of Konsingtim, Chelsea, and 1 
tit. Margaret's, 'iVeitmimler, It was formerly called Knight- 1 
Inigo, or Key tchriilgiyand probaldy derived its name from tho 
manor of JNeytO or Ninite, an Byde-phi-k procure'! ita cngrinrlicn j 
from tbo manor of Hyde, both of which belonged Lo I,lie crown. „ 
In the thirty-fifth year IF Edward III., if, was ordered, according 
to Blrype, that “all bulla, hogs, o^u, anil oilier grass oreulmes ■ 
ebon for tho susteMatlon of the city, should 1«‘ led as far aa the 
Town of Btratfoid ou the ono pait of London, and ,tbe town of ■ 
Knightsbrigg on the other, and there bn slain in order which 1 
plainly proves that, our ancestors worn witor ill their geneialion, ! 
in at least one respect, than we in ours, because they would allow ! 
no slaughter-houses to pollute tbo air of thoi; dwellings. A vivid ! 
glimpse, however, of tho state of Society in the “ good okl timas," | 
is afforded us by a paragraph from tho woik of Harden, the j 
surveyor and court historian, as quoted in EllhV Introduction. 
Spooking, in 15911, of tho bridges in Middlesex, .he mentions that i 
of “ Kitigesbridgo, e.ouftmmly callyd Btonebridgo, near, Hyde- | 
parko-oorow, wher I wish* noe true man to walko toil late i 
without good gnrdu, unWs ho can make his parti* good, as j 
did Sir H. Kuyvot, knight, who valiiintle defended;,: himselfo, j 
tlier being assailed, and slew the master thoefu with his own | 
liandos,” Wo live in less doubtful times, happily, and may j 
pass by tbo high-road from ^iiindon to Oxford witliuut fear ; 
of mooting any more dangerous “knight of the road,” than j 
a vagrant haymaker or a strolling tourist. Knights bridge, l 
though so “highly genteel "“a neighbourhood, iti our day, 
was formerly fanyjus iu a bail sur.so of the tern. During the , 


last and previous oonturius it possessed auroral notorious taverns,- 
mure frliun one of wliioh is noticed by the uilder dramatists. 
Otway, in tho “ Snldior's Foitune," speaks of the “Swan at 
Knightsbridge” as a “confounded house;" and in the rqgmoirs of* 
Sheffield, duke of Buekingham, we read of his “skulking with a 
friend in -an old inn ” at Knightsbridge, previous to a hostile 
mooting between him and the celebrated earl of Rochester, “like a 
couple of highwaymen.” Tbo “ Swan ” is still in exisfcmoc; it is 
situated a little westward of Bluane-street ott*lhe lime aide of 
the way. Tom Brown, the wit; who died in ^ldersgate-Nticit 
in 1704, and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
mentions the Swan; and in tho “ Tatler," No. 259, as well 
as move than once in the “Diary” of the immortal l'epys, 
two other taverns of bad memory, tho “World’s End," and the 
“ Old Fox ” are made tlm subject of remark .—“ .’list May r , 10(ii> 
—Tlienee to tbo ‘World’s Jgnd,* ft drinking home by the park; 
and there merry, and so home i;it».” Timugji the “fcVuLFox,’' 
under the name of “The Fox," still exists, near Alln rt-gnte, eiir 
men of fashion no longer make merry within its walls. In 174 i, 
WiBiam Lane and Samin I Trotmmi were cxecutnl at the Tyburn- 
tree,—the “deadly neve.r-green” which stood on the site of No. 
4U Connaught-square, on tho otlcr tide of the park—for “rub- 
ling the Knight, sbridg - aln*"-e ineb:" Near the 1’rinee of 
Wules's-gnte stood tlic f.unoiis “hallway li else,” wllicll w.c, 
pulled down in 18ill, nl u coni of iC3i)50; a little way post the 
enhance t.n K-n»iugl>"m-gardi ns aie tlio oldest nursery-grounds 
in London, now belonging to Messrs, Gray, Adem, and Hogg; at 
No. 11, Uiieeu's-row, Knightsbridge, died the celebrated act', r 
and author, Murphy; and in a hou«e*in 1‘jU’a-huUdings, Ken¬ 
sington, not a mile from where we stand, the great sir Issue 
Newton breathed his 1 n-f. 

But we jiiiist stop, though we have by no means exhausted 
our know) I>ge of the neigtibouihoml; and having stayed su long 
before the door of the fur-fury, we will e’en take courage and 
step over the threshold, (him inside tbo i^rrbilar show-room— 
which forms a kind of cntmiu-o-hall to the premises, and hanging on 
the walls of which are various pattornsaif floor-(doth, and ranged 
on either side of which urn other similar patterns fn’roB* as large 
round as tbo mainmast of a fiigntc, nnd^it the sout^ end of which 
are tho counting-houses and private offices af the firm— we 
introduce ourielvfc to one of the partnors—a gontletunhly young 
n^an, who at once oeeedes to imr request--and proceed to make 
the circuit df tlio fietorv. It must ho understood that tjie 
.odiloriai ire. in tiiis case lias a father wider signification than 
usual, aud includes tho artist and bis assistant, and the' reader's 
very humble servant, thd*wiiter. 

Passing through a doqjway at tbo extremity of the rotunda, 
we come iirio the largest room in tho factory, it is culled 
• Tuts DKYIKO ROOM. 

In this apartment, which is about seventy feet in width, by a 
hundred and thirty in fcngtb, Are exhibit!*! numerous finished 
flour-cloths hanging fiurti tho iyof to dry. Immediately facing 
tho visitor is the splendid specimen of workmanship which w'ag 
shown by this firm at the Great Exhibition. It is indeed a 
magnificent tv iJenne of the skill and judgment which aro often 
called into operation in the production of our ordinary domestic 
Vipplianoes'} and it may be considered quite a triumph in the' 
way 1 of floor-cloth-printing, both as to the intricacy Of pattern 
and brilliancy of colour, We pass from the tftntomplation of 
this .great piece Of mosaic-work, however, to gaxe upon the f 
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object* around tus. Alou^ tlie wall*,' and from the roof high over 
our heads, and occupying tho entire right side of tho room, am 
depending finished floor-cloths of all kinds of patterns, and in 
all states of dryness;—here a pieoo which has hut just left the 
printing room above, and is coming down, slowly foot by foot, 
to moot its follows in the floor below, by moana of ropes and 
Wooden .rollers; there a large-patterned, gaily-painted piece 
like a Turkey carpet, which having hung its appointed four or 
six months, is being hauled down to tho ground and rolled up for 
exportation ■ “gain, a piece in black and white diamonds, like the 
marble Homing of an Italian mansion ; atnl all along, from end to 
end of tbo groat room, fl^ior-cloths in every finite of finish and of 
evory variety of dimensions—-from tho narrow stair-cloth to the 
covering tor a club-house hall. It is a strange sight, like no 
place that we hnvis seen before. Stop, like some pluce. I'o ho 
Bitrc ;—-it is not Smith and Haber's Drying Room, bat it is “ behind 
She scenes"" at tire (treat National Theatre in Vinegar-yard. Of 
course it fs, and those men unrolling a huge piece of floor-cloth 
mi the grauStil are the assistants of Messrs. Grieve ami Tclbiu, 
preparing the 11 flat” for the grand ftnalr in the “Corsioau 
Uncles;" ftgd those two young fellows unrolling a wide hale of 
canvas must»!ie stage carpenters, and those half-dozen men in 
shin, sleeves, who aro bu.-y with the unrolled scene upon the 
ground, must J)o*supcniumcrarios; and those two < inlying tho 
ladder must bu the portets; and that very “seedy” looking indi¬ 
vidual in black must lie the leader of the “young gentlemen;" 
and that other oc.o must bu the ballet-madei; examining tho state 
of tile “traps;" and that great oblong deal box oan bo nothing 
else than a stage storm, all ready to pour over the devoted oily. 
The very jjaev; scenes, ropes, paint-pots, giri-lp nips at the sides, 
sky-b.a'dees, wings,* glimmering patches oi light from the roof 
musty, damp, whitc-leady kind of snu.ll, and all. Everything but 
tbo noise and the dust. 

■No ; it cannot lie “ behind the scene.-,” after all, for we see no 
dolor pots of purler on the floor. A word fiom.our conductor 
breaks the spoil, and we arc again at Knighlabiidge, ali cj'e and 
cm for what is going fat ward. 

Floor-cloth—in French, Toih iiii'fV / out h p/nnthtt ; and in 
Gel man, i/ic I'ttxz’h J:c —of course it i-, nml nothing else. Our 
thoughts wander back a moment to the time when clean rushes 
starved tho palace floors of Cardinal Wolsoy, and tapetdried hang¬ 
ings oonoealed the base iinplaatorcd walls of kings" house*. We 
thinkjhow our ancestors m#dc shift with at best a coarse woven 
l.ihriufor their ordimuy living rooms, and boasted -the richest of 
lh'iu s -a.sniall 'liirkey carpel in the centre of their bvetapait- 
mcnls; when gradually a rough houio-made carpet covered 'the 
nowly-introdiiood wooden (loots ; when Highly-finished and well-* 
polished joiners' wort?tool; the pltiee of those; till at last tho car¬ 
pet came to ho a nec.elSary even in the houses of tho “common 
people." The consumption of carpets in Great Britain, says a 
clover writer, - wa? hardly deaet v ing of notice us a branch of manu¬ 
facture till about the nnddie^of the last century—so slowly do the 
elegances of life%egin to bo appreciated. And although now so 
essential to our warmth and comfort, a low gciiort^Suns since car¬ 
pets wete only partially used even in the mansions of tho rich. 
A few manufactories, of which that at "Wilton was thd most im¬ 
portant, existed in liitl'cront parts of the kingdom ; and at Kidder¬ 
minster, which is now tho principal soot of the trade, and where 
at least four thousand persons are employed* in different branches, 
the carpet mamifactiu odiijftiot commence before the early pirt of tho 
eighteenth century. "Wo doubt whether at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century ono-Tourth of the present number of*earpets 
was manufactured. Oh, who would sigh for the “good old times?" 

AVo have seen tho floor-olotb in its Hj^shud state; it is neces* 

, eavy now that we should endeavour to understand the various 
stojlkwheiohy that perjectlon is attained. As cur readers may 
be probably aware, the body* or foundation of tho floor or oil 
doth is couiposod of coarse canvas, thickly coated over with paint 
on loth sides, on the front or upper side of which a pattern is 
impressed by means similar to those employed by th# paper 
staimw. This canvas, wbioh i* made iu widths of from eighteen 
to even thirty foetus produced okiefly ill Scotland, by manufac ¬ 
turers, whose chief business is coutined to weaving doth* of. those 
extraordinary dimensions. From Dundee, however,—a tywn in 
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which tho production of coarse sail-cloths, sackings, wide sheet¬ 
ings, and other articles in flax ami hemp, fiom ’the staph' maim-, 
facture,—comes the principal supply. All modern door-cloths ur ( 
made in one pieco without a seam, and tlie looms in which such 
wide canvases are made have therefore to ho cotmltue.ted ex¬ 
pressly for them. “As the weft or width of the doth extendi to six 
or eight yards, of Course tho shuttle has to ho^ii iveri this distance 
at each suoeessivc traverse of the weft thread. At first sight, 
these cloths have more the appearimeo of hemp than of flax, blit 
hemp is used only to a limited extent, because it is found not to 
retain the colour so well as tl.ix; tlu?lattcr is therefore tlie mate¬ 
rial generally employe!?. The canvas has a fineness of ubout. 
sixtion or eighteen threads to the inch, and a degree of stoutness 
which may he indicated by saying that a square yard wiiyhs 
about twenty-two ounces." Wo will suppose the canvas to h.ne 
been shipped nt Dundee and to have arrived at the warehouse of 
tho l.ondon manufacturer : n tho foim of compact hales nearly 
three feet square, each halo containing canvas of one particular 
width, and weighing about five hundred weight each. The oidi- 
nary binds of canvas for floor-cloth are regulated somewhat in 
this fashion. ‘’One kind measures a hundred yardi in length by 
six iu width, another a hundrtd and eight yards iu length, by 
seven in width, and a third a hundred nod thirteen yaids by eight 
Sometimes old Brussels carpets of good quality, which have lost 
their colour, have been used instead of canvas; and in Some of 
tho better kinds*fcf floor-cloth tho material for tho foundation is of 
so tine a quality, ho completely coated with paint, and brought to 
such a smooth surf-ioo its rather to icsemblo tho canvas for tho 
artist than for the mechanic. Having premised thus much—and 
all< i having glanced into various rooms set aside for tie- storing of 
canvas, colours, printing-blocks, &c , we will retrain our stops, 
and puss from the Drying into 
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Down a few steps, and wo arc there. Tins apartment is rather 
useful than ornamental. Jn the centre, ns seen in the engraving, 
is an immense horizontal cog-wheel moved by horse-power. The 
revolution of this wheel sets in motion, by means of other cogs,— 
the action of which the mechanic, will readily understand, though 
it Would take long to explain,- various grinding stones set on edge 
for grinding (ho colours. In this room all the paint used in the 
’ after processes is prepared ; and behind it fs a large open court or 
yard in which are. placed several great cistirns of linseed oil, 
capable of containing, together, upwards e.f fifty tons. Deaden 
pipes conduct the oil from tho cisterns to the different vessels in 
tlgi colour-room. Beyond the oil yaids aro n smith’s and 'car¬ 
penter's shop for the making of the printing blocks—of which vie 
shall afterwards have to speak—and for tin: repairs necessary to 
the different parts of the apparatus employed. Hose to (lie 
culnuAroom is another apartment iu which is a “pug mill" for 
the mixing of the oolouis previous to use. Vats, tubs, pails, iron 
ladies, labour-stained workmen; and a straifge odour—an odour 
of a newly-painted house and* a soap factory and a tullow- 
chandlci's shop and a close loom and an oil warehouse in the 
London Docks, all miked into one,—are its principal characteristics. 
The. principal ingredients used in tho paints are tho ochres, 
chromes, prussian bines, verditer, Vermillion, ami other earthy; 
pigments; nnd as “ dryers” or turpentine, seo not used iu the 
mixing, tlte floor-cloth has to remain a long time hanging-- 
usually from four to six months—before itis tit for use. The paint, 
used is of a much thicker and stiffer kind than that required for 
ether purposes - so as to ensure the exquisite durability to the cloth. 

VVe return to the Drying Room, ami, ascending a few steps, eopio 
to the t . 

KTUAlNINU-t'llAMK iftjOM. 

Here a new scene entirely await* us. At first wo can discover 
nothing hut a groat flat yollow superficies of canvas stretched out. 
before us; hut, on further inspection, we paroeteo that the room - 
a aery large and very high one—is filled with similar flats of 
canvas stretched on vertical frames, which extend from roof to 
<hior and from wall to wall. And so fttll is the room with there 
frames, each with a canvas, ftrotnhad, or being stretched, upon it, 
that, space is only loft between eaifli for a man to pass. Our 
engraving conveys Jmt a faint idea of the nppoaitutse of this npArt- 
ment; hut let the rcP^ler comcive some couple of dozen or more 
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of his lady-acquaintances’ embroidery-frames, with the canvas 
stretched upor. nearly all of thorn, ranged aide by side with hut an 
iuch'of space between caob, and a slender flogfTolding partly occu¬ 
pying that, space, amt tlio whole enclosed within four walla and 
u roof, and ho will have realised a pretty accurate idea of the 
Frame Hoorn of a floor-cloth factory, 

Jluviugfuripedijpme notion of the appearance of this room from his 
mind’a-eyc model, ho has only to enlarge the idea by fancying each 
of thoso frames to he from sixty to seventy feet long, by twenty-four 
i)t thirty feet high, ami he will have the place before him. Some 
frames, however, arc ooctiMuuaUy made aa much as ninety feet 
long. • 

Wo will now endeavour to cxpluin tho process of stretching the 
canvas on tho frames. When a piece of canvas is about to bo 
painted, .it might bo supposed that it was laid flat, on the ground, 
pulled, and pel haps nailed at the edges to stretoh it smooth, then 
painted, and, when dry, painted on the other side. A veiy dif¬ 
ferent process is, however, adopted in practice. A party of men 
unroll the canvas, end lay it down pretty evenly on the floor of 
tho Drying ltoom. They then take a wooden roller rather longer 
than tho width'of the canvas, and about, five inches in diameter, 
and lay it down on end of the material. On (his roller the ,vhole 
of the canvas is coiled, and in that state it may he readily cairied 
from place to place. Tho roller, with the Canvas wound round it, 
is then erected on end, mid hauled into the frame-loom l>y means 
of pulleys. Hire nil iron point or cudgeou is dropped into a hole 
in u moveable carnage, and the rollet is moved hi its place in a 
very simple and ingenious manner. 'Two or more men hold the 
upper end of the rolloi ; while others, standing on the floor of the 
room, twenty or twenty-four feet lower than the rest, guide the 
carriage in which the lower eml of the roller rests. The roller is 
thus brought to its proper position coincident with one end of the 
frame to which the canvas is to bo attached. Thi-i frame, like all 
the others, is formed of stout oaken beams, two limiaontal, tn 
lorm tho top and bottom, and two vertical, to form the ends or 
Buies. The roller, being about the same height aa the frame, and 
a small portion of the canvas being umolled, it is easy to nail the 
edge of tlie canvas to one of the upright posts, thus funning the 
commencement of the fill-etching process. The carriage on v bioli 
the roller rests is then wheeled onwards, the canvas umoiling as it 
proceeds, parallel with the frame. As it unrolls, the' canvas is 
fastened temporarily to the top beam hv means of a simple hut 
ingenious contrivance eatlud a “ quickset”--a much more intelli¬ 
gible name than is often applied # to working tools. Tho “quirk- 
>,ct” ib a kind of screw and nut, .provided with a large hook aUtho 
top, and a small, pointed liook at the bottom; the large book 
latches hold rtf a rod lying at the top of the frame, which the 
small lower hook cfitchcs in the canvas. Then* is a hook lij- which 
U ik carried up tightly to the tipper beam of the frame, so as to 
keep the canvas nearly at, its proper height.; while the upper 
hook, by being able to move along the rod, suffers the “ quickset” 
to move to the right or left S* the canvas becomes atietched. 
This however, is’only a temporary contiivance, used while the 
immense area of canvas is being adjusted to the four sides of the 
frame; hut it is one of those ingenious adaptations which we ->eo. 
• so often employed in the manufactures, and winch could only 
have resulted from a steady observance of tho object in view. 

When tho low-wheeled ftarviage in which the roller rests, 
ban travelled from end to end of the floor, and the canvas has 
become wholly unrolled, and its upper edge temporarily held up 
by a number of “ quicksets," tho roller is entirely removed, and 
’the second or remiyning upright edge of the canvas is nailed to 
the other upright beam of the«frame. It will bo readily Under- 
slood’ithut if this bcam*\vore a fixture, it would he almost im¬ 
possible to stretch the canvas with a sufficient tightness. But 
this beam is loose, and when the edge of the canvas has been 
nailed to il, two Strews, one at the upper and the other ftt the 
lower end are brought into operation ; and, by means of whiih 
the post is drawn outward* till the canvas has been brought to a 
proper degree of tension. And when wo-come to consider thlt 
the superficies thus stretched, aometimgi contains nearly ton 
thousand square feet of canvas, we can readily imagine tbs Hires 
required in this latter process. When the vertical edges are 
properly secured, the upper and lower edges of the canvas arp 
made fast and the quickset removed. By means of levers, 


chains, and hooks, {his last operation m performed; anduo drum- 
»head ia tighter than tho canvas thus stretched upon the frames. . 

I’torn the above rather technical description—-for which we 
ftio ia great part indebted to the description of Mr, George Dodd, 
who visited «this factory about tun y ears ago—it will bo seen 
that tho stretching of the cattvas, or “ framing" os it is nailed, ia 
a highly important part of the prouoss. -With our already, 
acquired kift wledge, therefore, the after processes are pgliiy, 
understood. Between each frame of canvas an apparently slight*, 
hut really strong, framework or Scaffolding of wood is erected, 
on which the workmen stand to paint tho stretched canvas. 
Access to tho upper tiers is gained 1^* means of ladders. The 
inequalities of tho cloth arc theu carefully rubbed down by 
means of pumleo-atonc (the lava of volcanoes), and the 

• l-ilS'llNO i-koouss . 

commences. This may ho dismissed in fewer words than we- 
have used above. If we examine a piece of floor-cloth, we shall 
perceive that it ia painted on both sides. The material having 
been made smooth and level by means of the pumice-stone, a 
solution of size is laid on it to prevent the paint from pene¬ 
trating too far into the substance of the cloth, ,,giid to make 
a good foundation for the after processes. The workman, cither 
standing on the fludr, or mounted cm tho platform at various 
heights, according to the part of the olotlq, on which He 
is employed, then begins the painting. i-rom his situation 
it is plain that he can paint the hack of one doth and the 
front of the other. Hut the. paint itself, instead of being used 
in tho hi dinary way, is laid on with a kind of trowel, about 
a foot long and tapering towards the end; raid with it, the 
work mail proceeds something in the mauncr of,,a plastum*. 
In his left hand ho holds a short brush, well filled with paint 
from the pot beside him, and with it he gives successive 
dabs mi the cloth; while with his right hand, he spin aits the 
thick paint, so left in p.ilihes, evenly all over the suij'aor. 
hi thin way he prncoids with both sides of’the floor-cloth, 
climbing from stage to ttnge of the scaffold—which is an ar¬ 
ranged, that, standing on the one, he can reach the next above 
him, and so mi -till the entire surface is lovcieil with paint. 
The trowel painting, however, is lint sufficient for the front of 
the canvas; which pievious to its being printed on, receives two 
coats of paint, laid on in the usual manner. But it la up 1 tilt 
the back is perfectly dry, that the ft tut, or upper side, is touched 
— a fortnight, at least, being icquiiwd for the drying, auroidinp 
to-the quality of tho future floor-cloth. Thus the face, of it receives 
a greater or less amount of labour in tho pi operation^- the finer 
ddSou'ptions requiring, besides the “ trowel colour,” to he painted 
and rubbed down wills pumice-stone, and painted again and 
again with the brush—the “bnmh colour'.'’ In the “good old 
times," -when the exciseman was present at every (itage of the 
manufacturer's labours, it was eoisiderod necessary for'him to 
use certain private marks and colours for thA hack of the floor¬ 
cloth to distinguish his particular giuke of goods: these peculiar 
symbols arc still continued, though excise restrictions have 
long been ahJWislied. 

The first coat of “ brush colour ” -which is to' form tho ground of 
the future pattern, having been.given to the flics of the canvas, it 
is allowed to remain in Its Vertical position till It is dry enough to 
bear tho operation of printing—a period of about two or three 
months. It is then unfastened from tho frame, and tiansfemtd to 
a roller of about the qgmc width as thef canvas, whence it is hauled 
up to * 

* • «kJs miimricf noon. 

Of course it will he understood tii/pt tho successive coats of paint 
have increased the woijlitof tlitf canvas very considerably; great 
cate is therefore necessary in bringing it into the printing room, 
list it crack or hocome rulfbed hit the surface. When th^wvil of 
painted canvas is brought hither,the ends of tilt* roller are put in 
iron sockets, so that tiro canvas can he unrolled and plasi 1 on' the 
table to be printed; and as each yard receives the impi ions of 
the pfinting blocks, it is lowered through slit in the. or over 
rollers and horisolital poles into the drying-room below, where it 
remains till it is perfectly seasoned *tva ready fcwsale,, 

, The process of printing ia not unftke that of paper-staining, or' 
the Colour-printing invented by Mr. Baxter, each colour having 
a separate wood block. There is this difference, however, he- 
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wecu tho proeessoi. In pajior-frtiiinmg the colours ara printed 
w, end oocasim'latly blond with each other — in floor-cloth 
rinting each colour stands separatel y on tho ground wot k, one ■ 
clour never mixing with another. The reason for this is, that 
lie very thick nature of the paint employed would, if one colour 
tiem printed on another, render tho surface toy uneven. The 
dual operation of printing ia simple in the.oxtreme. Tho work¬ 
man takes dhe necessary quantity of iuk on his blqpk, from a 
nshiou on which tho ink is ready mixed, and places it lightly in 
U ; place on the canvas. Holding the block by a leathern loop 
■u thq top with the one hand, ho gives it a suinrt-bljw with a 
nallct which ho holds in tho other; and thus proceeds along the 
v hole width till the clothahas received the impression of one 
iil'iur. If tho pattern consists of two or more colours, he is 
ullowcd by another workman who, by meanx of “guide pointy” 
ett in the patterns, is tumbled to stamp uuotlier bluc.k so exactly 
n its plnee as to produce a continuous and harmonious design. 

'1% render oji- meaning somewhat plainer, we must recapitulate 
i little. Vl will suppose a pattern to consist of five eolouis—a 
iy no means umi in! number. The background i-. 1 , isay a light 
lrab. Upon each block is cut a device which cm ‘ impends with 
■paces hit in tV* other blocks. If tile green be print'd first, the 
it her colours follow if thcii' eider till the whole forms a Unwin d 


examined, it will be found that all the white lines are produced 
by cutting away the wood fiom those parts. In thigway Mr.jSmith 
produced his first printing-block. It was a very shnph; affair, 
but it answnml its purpose, 

i 


ami showed the practica¬ 
bility of the idea. Ruing 
inked and pressed chmoly 
on the prepared eaura^ it 
w as ^ found to leave uu ex¬ 
act countorpait, of the pat¬ 
tern- benoatlr.—Of course 
tho inventor was proud of 
his invention, and kept his 
plan of operations secret for 
many yearn ■ printing the 
patterns him.ielf, and allow¬ 
ing none of tho workmen 
to Kro how it was done. 

Hut it came out in •tiiftc, 
it; the original block ia still, however, in tin 1 possession of the 
Hi m. The blocks at present in in»<* are cut in a great variety of 
paltern <. They are all ono bisse— about fifteen inches square -- 
and niii't, iukc-sui dy, lx* rut with the gn atobt nicety ; for if one 
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pattern aa ahown in the diagram--no one colour interfering with j»art of one bio ok touched anypoiliou. of the pattern on another, 
the other.. The right-baiul figuic, Hu ill be seen, embraces all [ a fiaw in the design would he the conseqtn’me. Of eour.'e, the 
the others, and represents, as nearly as can be in black and ftrliito, i manner of producing the pattern on the block wiII he readily 
the appearance* uf the finished floor-cloth. Tn this way half a j understood from inspection of the email engnn ings. Wh.n a 
dozen workmen, quch with a block of a different colour, may woik finished drawing of the whole design is mule, the separate parts 
on ooe piece of canvas. * are determined on, and tho parts which are not to appeal are 

Thq cutting on each block bo nicely adjusted, that, although carefully, cut away. The mveral paits are mode to <wm»£pou<] y 
Bevend colours appear on one patteni, no one colour covers Hn- , and the worknicn is enabled to lay each block on exactly the 
other, so that tins wholo when dVy is of equal height. 'Mius tlie ! light place by means of point-hol'es left in the design, whuh are * 
entire pattern is made up of five separate blooks, the whole form- : afterwards fillcxh up with the point iff a brush, and hi dps pma.at 
ing one elegant deflign. Taste and -ingenuity tkis, an in calico- ; the corncm of the block, the impressions‘of which are incorporated • 
printing, are tho necessary moans of success. "Whatever the i with the design. The - blocks themselves are formed of two 
patterms ^ yever, the method of tratfcforrVg it to the canvas is ' thicknesses of white deal and one of pear-lreo, in which last tin* 
the, same. In some extremely rich* ear pot patterns, a* many as ; pattern is cut. The liability of the wood t<> warp is met by 
ten or t%olvc blocks, a rq necessary. , • crossing the grains of the several layers. The paint used in 

The first patterns ia JLoor-oloth printing Wore produced by mean® j fmming the pattern is not so thick a« that giaed for tho found/*- 
of thin metal or pasteboard stencil-pi ales, in a eimilai way to | tion tnd hick, though it is considerably thicker than that lined in 
that formerly applied to walls; but in 1754 it struck Mr. Nathan i houso-puinting, and is almost deficient of ^urpentine. 

Smith, the founder, of firm, that similar blocks to those used j If we examine £ piece of fioor-doth we shall fin$ that it con- f , 
in Vood engraving might Tie aav^.Ttageou«ly applied to floor- casts of a number of litt4.o square poinU, on each of which IIkv^ 
cloth. If any of tbu wood engravings in the proslnt sheet l*e i print rises to a point. Thi* appearance is produced by leaving a 

• j# 
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•light cavity in the surface of each point or “ tooth” in the print-' 
ing-blqek; and ,tho purpose of this plan is to enable the printer to 
( leave a larger surface of ink on the canvas—ai it is obvious that 
if the surface of the block were perfectly smooth end level the 
ink could not be so equally distributed in consequence 6f tho 
affinity between the wood and the ink. In the printing of floor¬ 
cloth for stairs, passages, See., tho oanvas is cut into strips after it 
haa left tho “ frifme,” and afterwards prjntod with such smaller 
blocks as may be necessary for tho borders, &c. 


Having now visited every room in (he factory, not even except¬ 
ing tho square tower,—which is used to hang pieces of floor-doth 
"of extreme length in, and from the window* of drhliih'a fine'vldw 
of the surrounding country js chtshiatiU, oatf &M. 
can catch a glimpse of the barbarous operation of pttilibg ddwh 


can eaten a glimpse of the barbarous operation at pm 
the Crystal Palace, r we desoend to the Drying Rook; ( 
thanked our courteous ‘ conductor, take our leave; 

more ‘ . ' " ' .. 

are the most interesting after all. 




The four accompanying engravings are taken from some remark- I spread through Greece aud Italy over the whole of Europe. For a 
ably beautiful damask table-cloths manufactured by Prooles, of I long time Saxony, Silicia, Ilavaria, and Flanders, almost monopo- 
Dresden, They are truly German in character, representing ! Used the trade, but since tho French revolution Ireland hfi mad 
scenes from tho chase and the poultry-yard. The figures are I BUtb progress, that she now standi? at the head of all linen manu- 



•) * 

very natural, and the qjdmals full of life and action;, they exhibit 
that peculiar trait of German art whioh draws upon cv«rydny*life 
for its originals, with thq great perfect success, 

; Tho art erf damaskeening tinen-and other stuff, was first disco¬ 
vered in Damaseus, whence it takes its'name, and afterwards. 
■ ■ *. , . . 

0 


• • . ’ - Is V „ ( 'i- [, ¥ . , » \ ♦ .. 

faoturing countries. In Silteia them air*,..no largo fautoripa, 
but tbo weavipg 1 b carried on by the peasants themselves, gnd, 
as is almost invariably the esse where similar trades have been 

<t, and .subject 


to great hardship*^ 
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% tJwnelghbquAood of Horrnhuth every valley is dotted with . 
detache4^>etuea where looms are at work; eaoh cottage has its 
little bieoehing-ground, and the Mll-siao* are oovered with linen 
spd yam in Various stages ofprogrcss. . • 

Several yean ago, the demand for the SiUcian linens almost 
fgased,—indeed, it had been gradually ceasing for some time,— 
and consequently the weavers were reduced to the mdkt desperate 
misery and want. Their situation becoming known, a deal of 
interest was excited about them over Germany, and sums of 


Tbs snow has from each vale receded, . 

It only clothes the mountain's brow. 

I frota my buns have.atol'n unheeded; 

This is tbs place ( in venture now, 

BUbexahl 

Hears he my call ? X'U boldly face him^ 

He is not had. Upon this stone 
My pack of linen 1 will place him; 

It Is a tight good heavy One, 



money were liberally raised for their relief. Froiligrnth, the 
greatest of living Gorman poets, wrote one of his most beautifuT 
poems on the subject; a weaver-boy is supposed to have left 
his home with a bundle of linen, in the desperate hope of meeting 
Eiibesahl, the protecting Bpirit of the Iliescn-Gebirge, many , 
wild legends are told of this Riibozabl by the superstitious 
• • 


Anil line: yes I'll uphold it ever, 

!' Ih' dale no better’s wove at all, 
lie thows himHcll' to mortal never; 

So courage, lieait! oucc more I cull, 

Kubczahl 

«•***• 



inhabitants, who stiU in many places firmly believe in his os- 
htetLoe. .Wo make the following extraot from Freiligrath'a 
beantiftfl poem:— , 

r ■ GmangHMg the budding blackberry hedges 

* * AVhat Joy 1 a violet meets my quest; - 

The blackbird seeks the last year'# sedges* # 

The merry ehafllnoh builds her nest 


Thus spoke tile littl* weaver lonely, 

Thus spoke uud cried be, n^»k and pale. ^ 

* In vain: the casual raven only* 

Flew o'er the old guome-haunted dale. 

Thus stood fro while the hours passed slowly, 

Till the night shade dlnyn'd the gled, 

And with white quivering lips said lowly, 

Amid his tlars yet once again, • HUbesahl l 
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4 ENGLISH COMMERCE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND 
' “ FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 

N avion-*, like individual*, at an early period of tbeir life, 1 often 
make many fruitless cfi*orts before they discover their true voca¬ 
tion. It might seem impossible for a people to mistake the 
direction given tl their energies by the natural capabilities of 
jluiir country; and there, is, indoed, little doubt but nature will 
in tfce end vindicate its rights, l'ko insular position of England, 
its many excellent harbours, its treasures of mineral wealth, its 
persevering!y industvious population, sjonied to point out nianii- 
faoturos and trade as its natural occupations. Yet we find that 
it bogau its common ial career as a producer and exporter of raw 
material ; and that the solo object of early commercial legislation 
was to reader it, na far as posaible, altogether independent of 
foreign productions and manufactures. 

The period wc have selected for review comprises five reigns, 
those of Henry 111., Edward I., Edward H., Edward III., and 
Richard 11., and very nearly coincides with the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, a.i>. 1216—139f>. Articles exported from 
England were at this time few. Large quantities of wool, pro¬ 
duced ift her fertile pastures, were sent to Flanders, and thrnce 
returned in the rhnpo of fine doth. Cloths of a coarser-quality 
were manufactured at" home. Sheepskins and leather were 
exported to different parts of Europe. The first mention of mtr 
island which wc meet with in any ancient writer, is comprised 
in the fact that the Fhremcmns came to Cornwall for fin; and 
both that metal and had were nt this lime sent abroad from the 
west-country mines. In good years England exported com; 
after a bad harvest, aotall as was her then population, she wan 
obliged to rely in part on her neighbours. Occasionally, ton, 
“ iiiirish wine,” the veritable juieo of tire grape, was exported, 
though we rannot imagine it .could have been acceptable to the 
dwellers among the more generous vines of France and Spain, 

Wc owe our chief knowledge on these points to the (set, that, 
in tlu) period under consideration, Customs* duties worn paid on 
goods'wliich quitted as well as on tlmse which entered the 
kingdom. Then, os now, Parliament granted supplies in tlu- 
f )iapc of a lived tux on certain commodities, though exportations 
as well as importations were subject to it. The question is now 
being ngitated whether customs, even if collected under rogu- 
lations as little vexatious to the merchant as possible, are nut a 
hindrance to trade, and an inconvenient way of raising money for 
tlu: expenses of government. Set in the thirteenth century the 
Legislature, having regard to ease of collecting, imposed such 
restrictions upyn foreign,trade, that it is wonderful that English 
commerce was notariffod in its birth. The goods upon which 
duties wore anoittfttiy paid—wool, sheepskins, leather, and after¬ 
wards tin—were called the staple goods of the kingdom. And 
t he word staple properly meant a place where alone such goods 
rni ,ht he bought and sold, anj the Uuties accruing to the king 
collected. For instance, in 1313 Edward II. enacted that all 
staple goods exported to Holland should he carried to Antwerp, 
and there disposed of. This was a regulation objection able 
enough In itself, yet made, by alteration, ton times more so. No* 
' sooner had merchants accustomed themselves to the exigencies of 
tlu: Antwerp market-probably established agencies then.—than 
all their trade was disturbed by the removal of the staple in 
• 1326 altog-ther from the continent to certain places in England, 
the names of which have not been preserved. In 11)31 these 
.places were all altered. In l’Dl the qtaplc was again transferred 
bey'Snd rca to Brfgcs, in FlantfSrs. In ISIS it was token to 
Calais, then just oaptiiaed by the English, In 13*3 the staple- 
Was ordered to be held fur ever at the following plaocs, which we 
may thence conclude were the rskljt commercial towns ot the 
kingdom:—Newcastle, York, Mrj.com, Norwich, Westminster, 
Canterbury, Chichester; Exeter, «fid Bristol; Carmarthen, for 
IVi^b; Dublin, Waterfonh Cork, and Drogh'Sfla,fur Ireland. This 
eternal act was repealed tsn years afterwards, and the KUptu removed 
in 13fi3 to Calais; tkejsee in 13(19 to places in England; and back 
again in 1376 to Calais, Wo need not pursue further the detail* 
ol. these changes > enough Elis been said to dentoustrate their 
' mischievous effects upon the National industry. A grazier re- 
Hiding’on the East coast, dihsotlv opposite the coasb of Flanders, 


,, i« not to export bis wool dirootly to the seat of mamtfitotqra, \y 
moan# of neighbouring ports, Hull, Lynn, or Xgiaj^'^t bujiTg, 

. obliged to'Mod it far south Jo Calais, thereto bo fneaatWfd, gs- 
, seesod to duly, and sent hack again. It needs no deep knowledge, 
of political economy^to see that the price of the ploth, to the ulti¬ 
mate purchaser, will ho increase d not only by the duly, Jnit by thfl 
cost of this #xtra carriage. 

Wo have already stated that most of the fine qloth worn in; 
England was manufactured hi Flanders; the trade between the 
neighbourii^ countries was thus of the siinploat and most pfopt- 
able nature. One supplied the raw material, tho other the manu¬ 
facturing skill, Yet the attempt was'moru than once made to 
destroy this natural balance. Tho barons, who had usurped under 
Ilejry III, tho chief power oftbo kingdom, yi order.tp annoy the 
king, who greatly favoured his fife’s foreign connexions, prohi¬ 
bited all exportation of wool, and all importation of'etotb. Jn 
1271 tho same prohibition was renowod, yet in btfth countries 
the inconvenience was so sevorely felt, the manufacturers of Eng¬ 
land being far too young to live under such rough nursing, that 
the prohibitions were .never practically enforced for more than 
a few months. • 

Another device for shackling internal eommorco was suggested 
by royal Britishness. In 1216, Ilcnry III. held a foir at West¬ 
minster for fifteen days, ordering all tho merc-hems of London lo 
close their warehouse# and bring their goods thither, and im¬ 
pending for tho same period all other fairs tluoughout the kiriu- 
dorn. In 1210, the sumo arbitrary injunction was repented. Tic¬ 
king's object in both (ases' was to raako money by tlm tolls lie 
charged for the ground, on which tho temporary shops were 
erected. The traders present complained Mttorly of* tile resfric 
lion, for on both occasions tho weather was deplorably had, and 
tlu-ir personal discomfort great; but the royal end was answered, 
anil that was enough. 

This effort of kingly caprice may be rcgaided oa oil episode in 
the steady Ji-gi:,h!ivc interference with the foreign trade of the 
qpurilry. This wag, for the most part, can led on by foreigners, 
who were cither permanently settled in Loudon, or vinited that 
city periodically. There men were generally citir.ena of tho great 
Flemish or Lombard commercial communities which play so im¬ 
portant a part in the early history of modern Europe. Thu Eng-, 
lish people and legislature were absi^dly jealous of their superior 
S'lecort in trade; and, forgetting the rare products of.distant 
Countries which they left behind, ignorantly imagined that the 
wealth, acquired by this commence, was a lobljery of themselves. 
The? ' foldings were amptiliid in act. Edward I., in {273, com- 
, minded that all foreigners should sell tbeir wares within forty 
days of their arrival hi England. The ctgetion of larger profits 
must have been tho nutural and incvitabhsrc&ultof such restrictive 
enactments-- as they imposed increased risks of trade. ) Mo foreign 
merchant was allowed to trade at all, without a special Toyal 
licence, (ill, in 1303, Edward I. issued a general charter of tolera- 
! tion. Even then, all goods, save ^fices and ifteroory, were to bo 
sold a holes*!*; no wine was to be exported ; and every merchant 
was to ho made liable for the dohta nndcrimes of every other. 

This fundamental relief was followed by ftcsli and grievous 
restrictions in 1307. In that year an ordinance was pub¬ 
lished, prohibiting the export, on anyvpretenoe whatever, of 
i coined money or bullion. Could this ordinance have boon 
i practically enforoed, its cifuct would have linen to reduce 
j the foreign cororaerSc of our country to the level of that 
‘ bartery by yhich the savage of the South Spa, exchanges his 
, yarns, for axes and nnilr. And again tho price of every comm o- 
■ dijy grould be raisetj, by the increased trouble and risk.imposed 
j up mats sale. In 13oS—the very next year—the mere hunts of 
j France, ware relieved froiqfthis oppressive enactment; aniftftor- , 
\ wards, those of other countjies.- Yetwo law remained upon 
(be statute-book; and many an effort was -made to ensure ftAn- 
I forcemeat. Searchers were appointed *t the ports—and rewarded 
j by u fourth part of tile cqiilUeated property. Edward III., in 
; 13 to, raised tho reward to fidh-third—for which we, pi ay conclude 
that smuggling prevailed very extensively. At lost; {he legUU- 
; tore gave way. Richard I-L, in 13{|0, and faetuy Jlhj 1**1100, ' 
5 is«ued per- fission tp’ foreign morahattte to -carry a Way half the 
! price of their goods in money ; compelling thorn, however, to 
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give sureties to the custom-house, on entering the kingdom, 
that they would expend the other half in tho purchase of British ‘ 
produotloos for exportation. It incurious enough to remark, as 
showing the prevailing ignoranoo on commercial matters, that 
during tho whole period in which tho exportation of money was 
forbidden, that of bill* of exchange was expressly permuted, 

• Another •regulation, which it is difficult to trjeo to .any 
worthier motive than caprice, enacted that all foreign cloth 
brought to England for salo should bo in pieoos of a prescribed 
iengHj. By an act passed in the reign of Edward III., 1328, it 
was ordered that all pieces of coloured cloth, not exactly 20 yards 
long, and 0J quarter* broad, should, after measurement by royal 
officers, called aulnagtrs, ho forfeit to tho king. In 13 >3, however, 
tho farce of circumstances had so for conquered the whim ofoPar- 
hamoot, that it Was ordered that all cloth deficient in length *or 
breadth, should thereafter,, not be forfeitad, but only marked l»y 
(hearing’s aujpagers, that the buyer he not deceived. 

Before leaving the subject of the foreign trade of England in 
the thirteenth ah d fourteenth centuries, we may remark that the 
earliost commercial statistics in our progression, arc contained in 
an Exchequer aocount of the exports and imports, on which duty 
was paid in tbe^earl 351. The total value of the exports for 
tint ypat* was £21^,338 fis. : the duty paid on them being 
£ 781,816 12s. 2d« Thi rloon-fourteenths of tho whole exportscou- 
sistud of wool, tile duty on which averaged about forty por cent. 
The total value of the imports for tho tame year was £38,383 
16s. 10d. At the samo time it must be remembered that those 
ii'-couuts refer only to articles upon which duties were chargeable, 
.■ml (hat there were no doubt many other ^species of morehandiso 
i "iistantly simulating lg> and from the continent. 

A 11T 1 N DURTRY. 

In all former stages of eh ilisation, whether of our own or that of 
foreign countries, there has over prevailed some particular style or 
ta to analogous to the handwriting of an individual, by which at 
the present time tho merest tyto in art may with certainty assign 
tho period at which any object, whatever he its branch of produc¬ 
tion, was executed, or'undor what rlimatc it may have boon pro¬ 
duced. Bitch is not, however, the case with tho present ago, 
v. Jiich evidently, in art as in other things, is one of ttausition. 
We mJko and execute dpsigi^ in every conceivable style, anil 
there is np fuste extant —he iUovcv so puerile—which has not its 
votaries. Tho art of tho nineteenth century will certainly not. he 
its own historian; Jo r amidst all this chaos tho most decided 
feature is skilful reproduction from the classic period downwards." 
I'crhaps we Bve as yet onlywtiuggling in snifreh oT tho great prin¬ 
ciples that mny bo the guide of future generations; or probably 
the timosmay have gono bf for the development of any individual 
or national style; hut certain«it is that at a particular stage of 
pi ogress, dei oration foeeomes net a mere luxury, but an absolute 
necessity ; and just as thorn arg law's which govern nil our other 
efforts, so must the A ho axioms of art which cannot be violated 
v. ith impunity any more than the laws of mcohaahft Of late 
the naturalist school, as it is tunned, has made great progress, 
and, indeed, seems to ho tho only style, or rather uunmci* likely 
to become tho iharncUnistie of tho present ago. The principal 
fault committed by the aiUTcrent# to this style, is the loo common 
mbslitirtion of what should be the deem n I ion for the thing itself 
w hich it ought to have derinaUid, as in tdjp appropriation of 
flowers and other natural objects, in total defiance of their roUtivo 
proportions, for fruit dishes olid other purpose* which* thcy*»ro 
unfitted hynoturo to perform. Natural ornament is no doubt 
very beautiful, hut it is monqtonoua Unless titled hy •lonventlcmal 
treatment; that is to sav, unless ils linos and development are 
grI'anfjfAi^iecnrding to oonsjflltifinal rule*, which are aliko for all 
styles, the differences observable ifi the various tastes being only 
diffnxsBees of materials; and it must he obvious that tho motive 
of decoration cannot he merely to present to the mind natural 
objects, hut to so dispose and Jr eat Vjjgrn that they may hiP in 
liarmouy with the general form of tho objects decorated, and in 
' no cjlsg sboufd thoy b» independent of the^ general effect. 

•Having premised thus much, we will now come to tho subjects, 
the engraving* of which Will he found in the next pn$. The first« 
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adesign for a chimney-glass frame, in which the story of Narcissus 
becoming enamoured of his own image is happily cm»voy«l, .and 
the ornament is partially composed of flowers emhlematio of his 
passion and it* objaot. It is supported on either side by two 
nymphs of the fountain. The other engi sving represents half of 
a design for a picture frame in tho Italian style, and pre-eminently 
suited for carving, which is abundantly testified by many gorgeous 
interiors of the seventeenth century still existing amongst the, 
palaces of Italy, and in some few instances in this country ; pti- 
deed, it was in the first half of the g^rteenth century that this 
style attained its utmost development, when tho carver was asso¬ 
ciated with the architect in interior decorations, and when the 
genius of Kaffaello did not disdain to employ his pencil in the-crea- 
tiou of a new style—“ tho arabesque"—which was eagerly caught 
up and extended by his pupils, Giovanni do Udine (who Vos tho 
principal assistant of his master in tho production of tho arabesques 
in the Vatican), Giulio Homano, Primaliceio, Giulio Clovio, and 
others. After a lapse* of about fifty years, the stylo became cor-, 
rupted, and in tho course of a century had merged in another; 
after which period the art of carving continued to decline, until 
at length a period of profound repose, during which scarcely any¬ 
thing was attempted to call in requisition the abilities of tho 
artist, was succeeded once more hy tho association of tho architect 
with the wood-carver, in the persons of Wren and Grinling 
Gibbons. Gibbons, with the hand of a master, pressed into bis 
service materials which his predecessors would not have dared to 
venture upon,—such as lace, not, wends, ferns, flowers, Ac.— ■ 
materials requiring no slight knowledge or power to produce an 
effort. Thus ho became tho founder of a new school; and though 
he worked from nature, and used but a limited variety el (lower?, 
these arc of a character to he boldly and effectively worked. The 
principal remains of his carving in London are those at St. Paul’s, 
when, the (lower-work of tho choir, screen, organ, and tho pvin- 
<ipal portion of the stone ornament, both within and without, 
nio his production, and may bo easily recognised from those 
portions executed by the Flemish carvers employed on the work, 
by their style being more various in their materials, hut having 
been executed for a nearer point of sight. The general effect of 
the Iniler is that of a confused heavy moss at thn required dis¬ 
tance ; whilst with that of Gibbons tho general relief has never 
been forgotten ; and not the least point of merit in bis produc¬ 
tions is the exquisite consistency they possess, to an extent far 
beyond any otbir master of tho art. His ornaments were all in 
character with the object ho woswalled oil to decorate; nor did 
he cvtT overload his compositions with ornament, or threw away 
labour on any portions not destined to court ill traffic ri. The 
more delicate points of his work were always so manager as to ho 
out of thg reach of Accident, and were thus made secure; a fact to 
which the wood-carvers of the present day would do well to turn 
thcir'atfi rition, it being no uncommon thing ni#w to find articles 
with such an excess of decoration, bjth as to character and dimen¬ 
sions, as not only to run great risk of being injured itself, but as 
to be a positive inconvenience to its use. We would here also 
point to another vciy common fault,—namely, tho inequality of 
Ctteeution of different parts of tho samo work, —one part entirely 
destroying tho effect of thn other, as in eases where figures, <Sc., 
are mixed with conventional ornament,, tho lnltcr will often ho 
found perfoitly well understood and executed, whilst thn former 
betrays the most barbarous want of knowledge both of principles 
ami practive. Between Gibbous and the present time there have 
been scare' lv any names worthy of imte in the history of the art, 
for Chippendale, who lived in Un^time of* Geoggo [.» is hut an 
illustration of flows far it hud duclinetl towards tho middle of the 
eighteenth centinjy; and tho productions of Hemontroutl, who 
was at this tine' enriching the qqJlections of our Gallic neighbours, 
arc but tho trifles, exquisite though they he, of tl^o art. 

Now, liowcv. r, that much of the wink, such as cornices, mould¬ 
ings, and other works in low relief, which were formerly done bv 
baud, are cubby machinery, it becomes IWe and move noceeaiwy 
thuf those who aspire to ho Called earvots should cultivate a know¬ 
ledge of such artistic principles as will, raise them beyond tho 
level of mere mechanics; and ft is in tjie hope that such a change^ 
•is indeed already taking*place, that wc have lately perceived wit'q 
much pleasure ap effovt toTdfeet the introduction of the method of 
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* “pointing” used by sculptors for tho attainment oi greater accu- copied must be hailed as a boon. Indeed it is-only a wonder that 

racy in copying the plaster model than is possible by the means * a process found ao practically necessary in sculpture should 

hitherto in use. Of course, in important subjects, where models never before have been employed in the labours of mi art so 

are made, every means which will facilitate their being truthfully nearly allied to it. 
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iKaffeotion tor the •gad, cspeciallywhen they are allied to u*> 

Sarah of, a howe surrounded,by thechildran of another gene¬ 
ration. That venerable old man with, whitened beardamfiihaking 
hand wajonnff ea young and «k W^t :J*es*|.,, 

and that,old woman’* a#ickMW*dUJ)feM» j|M»-Hpili 
o«dher eye* m hjight .a*.,..: 

rich *>>d (Sowing, and h*r %»» *» 
bhcmndtog rtov4 |p tfet ^Ab*gjpgtk, grandd*nghtaf. • wh*,, tonfe, 
her nor. the nrtltt h*» 4rMft;.«j£tyife ■ M.,htlfijpPfrA ■ 
parted atorjvin fbieh atJh dOt*** and. 

tt^dernerarwid duty, and grateful wopgulttoa» pr«*ltogohitd- 
hood, hnyefoS s*.«A gtwmi^iCMi-iaii^ 

ay, and goraipping, «e*ndal4oviug ( eard-ploj^imlai^irltherad, . 
diebonoaraWe did kgc.es well, livery picture .ha* ittdark fea¬ 
tures w Well la it* bright foreltght*, at tt would not U iirno to 
nature. , .,■• :* ’. ■» 

Tor that old »an crista th» patt, It is pi* Ufa, With Urn, 
{he toll* of tho world m «m-a , ,V,.' * 

“IliiaMf .»»d t«s aw farted,. 

Blmy ittd V*loitf Waned c-- 

and the dim rye torn* lovingly to the jnrxpebt of fc long, long 
rest from labour. Th* bufy finger is ho longer pliant as of old, 
the arm no longer etrong to wield the are or cleave the yielding 
water*; the sound*of tho rtrifewlthoutno larger thrill through 
his heart like the voice of a trumpet ) tfifi march at the time ie Un¬ 
heeded altogether, and the great heart, which was wopt to almost 
hurst its prison door* ofoUylliS# now a cold and pulseless thing, 
within hi* botWWu l*i» eOttffloWof the Wurlilare passedewithbim, 
to ever t one ether atiugght, and then the story of his life is told. 

And into that old man’* memory hew many incidents may be 
crowdittg naW 1 The event# of the present ate lost and buriod in 
the past, lie is a child It school, that graybeard, one* again, 
lie goo* fioWn the old lane, oh how well remembered! and gathers 
flowers from off the old green banks end hedges or stands upon 
tho sm. shore looking lot the pink and yellow shell*, even a* he 
used to de townty yeard ago. He whoop! and call* Upon the village 
green, but no youHg voices coho hadk hi* own; he stands again 
beneath the old clot.trrt and watches, i» his fancy, how swift 
the scl.mUtOys ruu, and with what sturdy arms (hey awing the 
bat; pc Visits every spot familiar to. hi# boyhood, and track# 
the sfopsrof a little child that onew was lost in the depths of the 
hrown wood, lid feel* inch pityfer it a# none oho can, for the 
little thoughtless child is now»an old man; he looks b«ik 
through all the Akufi^htf'yrae* 'ief a long life, and thinking of 
these things,’'tmj^ptt^!il»:ihewa|dc!t«'feeUy through the room 
or walk* for %Ug|||i^^i^to'iesminf«a his grandson's *m,*~ 

“ fifty yecw ’ egfc wWt ^ymil^dgeiy' •■'; ,.*■ 

. And then whenlbeeadhi hearing—When the hum and bustle of- 
the World is heefiH$|g^Mk4d*ii Ihfifflktont-when the thiagfof 
yesterday -oraratt JwrgUthtB, unj the memory is busy with the 
event* wbich'himjmtmfi half* century ago—when' the wraith 
and tire wotk hf^ dly'fiim iefi fvw olhcra w fete heed of—when 
the ****!&,'mdAh* voice dwindle! 

down to.! '*|d#i 

is coon to, take pl jiwi 1 ' ^t W fi'jp i w l ' $ impplnesi., 

' map to lock back upip ,l.,#*a»!pfrair)ifii, i ’ Hfi,«ra,yeylf ; ;**-yo)*> 
and nojf , j* ojd i bo stood be gWfjiilrif** 

nipid the bravest and tltajbgife^lf hi* I W; lie jfe»|kt$n, 
hard,banfi «f fertu&e thf^jitiigo name 
in.,thO ,, fi|bodle*s,field of,,politids that his ohU^aB.'^.hKiisbiln 
dtscs'* ohlldMii^ght have„^»ct»ougb, for .their, great pnei|jlifc| 
and he tested, not till ho,had apsnred for thorn, a freedom widen 
:their',feih^Jti»w»'n»*{;lw; behta^d tttt -it tM*,’togiM gfitt.lM 
to 1 weak M laaigoifloant hut thaUhww-takcsUiand a “ 4 * 
voioypay faa raieed in. tha wan of hnruan freedom; 
ho,hOc4we,;to lay drnwAhenharge he, ha* held an 
tfifm hiaMnd uponyour.hea^.anii bto**e»,yott,^, 

,to',feywar«i the, 

he'fi4d(5r«l%a#hts 

*It hath coneuer’d'th* might <rf *fefca»dsp*ra 
And Wok eh (he baraof dime and rat*.”'' 


JMsl 

i«o*turalto,map»t*«ujl. 

■ lbfcAXfe4ttii- w Ihiir, 
^We*, imd tl» giab g«t 
..., ifWh,}. «w|L^m,4fip«irara: 
itm w», te?.. toiuraiA- Happy 
Aa .year*’of thaU U«w a* u> 


tomttiwr te ^aa ,*Hy r ,. 
ehiw ^:h9«t;|pt.|S»ri 
ramat 

be a Ma& ; ald feels hluMtlf 
Wrhaj av ra jMUdj ^ad ^ 

v old and gr^y iai* wi*e : Jdm . 
saparato way*—the boy* leak 
married and have little naM 
left, alone a* they were 

torTuasn If they rv ,^„ - 

command each other’* rateetoj happy for fjf : (hey have 
brought np their ohildrea Sn the Cfrait and nanrar path; mid 
happy for the ohildrou if they Hrtraed to the vole! of 
*poken by, that ««•* mA MmUfO ,, no* •aw*y,.%ji| ,tt, A 
family like, thi* i* a picture pleating to eontamplafc , it„ ip, a 
source from which love, and fvoat^sgociarttiwbarp ever 

springiag.,, A bm»d «f iMfi^'.iAAtohng 0toa;,*djpt ; ‘totlti!*,ond 
generation to another; and.ftps* tha bosom.of wen a faraily—os 
from the depth* !f a weli'gomnnhd Md happy nation—spring 
every soohd, and privata, and pubUe vhfftM*, immefer the mombars 
of that family to the nttormost cnds of tb« rapth, *hd they will 
carry With , them the good sceda went ifi thapi quiet and Well- 
ordered home,., Ami w, at hwh thell the good father be known in 
the good me throughout all gumration*; and as many m ciuno 
from that house shall bo blamed. ■ t 


■ "■ ■‘r ; ** 1 ■ » 1 fw a wrais w i y f .— v-— -y -- r —,-n 

OH age, no to*s than youth and manhood),V*- WtjitoHik »< 
»p«rfovm,*vs*d thattask, is the %oliing*ni adwoni«o%nf wWh,, 
siolety is .odwpoaed of many «*i; 

“ .““ '"'" *" .**■” ... ill IttUI-.'llOtUMA^eaifi^!t' 


IMPOSSIBILITIES.* 

Thu history Of otviUratfen is little else than a lories of struggles 
against * , in^)bsstbUili<m, , ‘ The lives of groat men are but a series 
of effort* to throw dUerodit upon the word and moke men doubt 
, it* value, fiver ttnoo tho world began the enemies of reform 
have intren#h*d themselves behind barricades built up with im* 
possibllitioJ,And hurled dsftenoe in the teeth of advnnefog age#. 
Stons by stone these defences har® bocn pnUed dqwn, Wt nothing 
disheartened they have retreated etill ferther, and shout ouf their 
old wgr cries, more faintly, pcrhapl, but no lera doggedly and 
courageously than over.. Haw many page* would It tafia.to re¬ 
count thp impnraiWUlira that hgre been (made posaible.Jy tho 
courageous pmeeveranoe of a *moll miaori^r^rmankind from the 
.time w hen SocratM p«tched hi* antiolpetod Chti*«*nlty, down 
* to the building off. tdari ^y»tffi..I^bw»i 


Would that of vmifttitM 
and tear*, df unri^idtid , 
.jpeinted .ambitions if . ttMHf egip rilt 



|«ll„pf, blood. 
— if diaap- 

Wd vexation;, how many ,*nd 


broken by the heap of impoatlbifilie* lidfifi 
inoradulous world! .Thera atv«,^WI* :***,( 
which etas col defended by tike *la| ^ * ' 
itoange t^*ay, thereUnota wnrdi 


them, by the 

.„,r',ir ; !bwditr 

wAipifa 
mean- 


dnfinable.. Mkri l i i j ife M wiWjMi >)M» laoked!' 
vipyitfi|i)jikWi|«a ri rtHi i l k ) , 
human strength and humat smo wledg* wck! alike j«W«rla*% and, 
..hfiVc,guarded it with ramnch jralonagraif it |aw‘M|im&ma<4, 
Butinwrittyit ha*hadw*ntk*ly ; diffifrwtwmpth 
«d *^eot in awh,«it,-.glL «hk 'VN«^ .«|^-'M.dP/|ipb«Mdj^. 
finhmw who JiwiJa it. 
etoge of ouhivatimi ,4a, .oomparatiw^.'imjie^mgttgr. 


■latoh oivUiti 
.af-pwgresitoui 



!tr.,' The savajldkAhe steals,alefg 
‘hdadfi .in m frail eanon, darmM, it .1^ 
the *tormy oeaan fiw land, iTW7T 

•a«W> muL'th*.firiNfi■ ; who : ;'h*fi twto* 
hpvwMhp hrthnW «>f tim. .mmfe rip fiPii 


usmiM 
w' . 


.lUiiM*- 


fiwee, and .wrira<oa*:,g|i 
AtUutin. Tfirao two ,t><fit-w u» w > »w > . e • 
enoieaof, 




nerinwM .wad Ail ‘fnffluirii M ,«w **Ma«raaaae miY mniHfr Hmtr. 
flrwi", trUt ttoy stuly it ft pf&iM km ft tf^r 
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aM tot)(fa*«ad' a tody patriarchal loro' for impossibilities. __ 
pftfcnni palm them off npeni 

i<to*g<i«*tottonw invincible* whom It is dangoroufte approach. 
TMrilnfifarfty basbeenjiaaded do vwJikc * great heirloom fWm 
fiKhosta son, xndlta growth Mr taw enoofiragwl by ewvntous 
rtllgfouft tottoifc Ftotoaswoehtorjrtio the worid'shistosy men 
%dreiro»b&to draw m ekut lies botweon humiliation of the 
ow»Wre,and tomlVtothe Creator. Forgetting how much of the 
divinity live* within US, they laboured studiouslyto degrade the 
htinffifa lAftlttot, and ateriba it* noblest effort* to the machine- 
tiOtooftooitoil.ind hero looked upon the effort* of fee mind to 
iltoi i Anomft;'^i*-''lKtod<nC off prejudice and superstition ** the 

twtureAwtokto^s of an undent- spirit. Happily fur our wee, 
God in hie own wise purpose* evor loft amongst ue a few of 
strong filth andearnest purposewho did not Maos otlioritaw, 
noticed “the rotor of ag**."' Strongin their own belief, "when 
grave heed* tried “ ftnpdsiible !'* thoy answered, “ It own -he 
done’’ rand tote: generations‘taking up- too ory, faintly rang 
through to#tot*fc» of futurity, w ftmi ftahaB.’' 

R MpMHjfih'' "▼gs tato'tawism phrtee «0 dangerous to 
use, ra-«|ttftilv aog®atttt 'tto it* vdraupqihtofe amount 4 
knowMS^thutTSti Who «ttoreit : ora Ms®'to support it t Men 
asserttotog * 1 to -bssimfroaelWe faecoust they «re contrary to tho 
laws of Bftfraro. 'itotatato' oftafr (petal of but 10 

little uaderttodd, areftofhmr beingtmmutabl* oanans laid down 
from all ttotity fortoe government efthe-world. They are in 
reaUty,Ulr > w'e *peak of them, merely a digort ofthereeuHs of our 
own observation; and jrtsl in pTOp.si tloa aacurobservation has 
been confined,' our exporisno* limited, gur poorer, of' oollation 
and anwrffcefhent defcetivo, in tho ton 'proportion la tho 
probability that our ooneluaiona are faulty, and anr town of 
nature are founded-upon faieedata. - A curious instance of 
tbi* ia furnished in an aueodut* related by Locks of a certain 
king of Bitot', sl tWbb, whra told by mine Dutch merchants that 
in their oonutty water became 'ftp hard in vinter that tarn and 
hones and onto could trevsrse it, toughed them to aeon, and 
drove them ftwn 'Ms pretence os'. impostors. Nothing of tbs 
kind had ever occurred within tin range of hia oxpmtouoe, nor, 
had ho nwW of warita ph e nom en on froth any of thoae with 
whom he vmm in toe habit of associating; ir Suit, ro contrary 
wan itHc sH hhi notion* of the probable, that he held it to be d 
fixed law of nature that w*Ar muatalwayt- remain fluid.,» And 
had soiento been than in a sufficiently udvanoeditatatoillow of 
his infimaanta fttoafalg.,it baton his oyss, ho Would doubtless 
have sibrifaldHtomsgto oodttiU store to hsUens Oat ftiah an 
operation'Wto'OVm; p oribrm»dhy nature omnlange wale. 

A binfilul'^ofi nttrn’’|i|j^wii. into hfitting*'watcr would have at 


ones prOdubed 'toO'SiltiiyMi wfctob toUOrtfcern dimes places 

oould have 

travCrsM'wMtoM,' ^ 'toMtStolns *hioh threaten the 

MTiga^ ! W^^|t!iitotof|i#!;f' Lucian the toughing, witty 

^r/ ".'ho : deift euch fiainto’lli.j; Ifevs to tho heathen divinities, 
be«n t(dd'%tt his toblit Of JBesuLpius ascending toytfae heavens, 
asexm^i^^Ailk'Omii^'o^ now he soaUsed»in thif 
person of httddtods of the god’s disciples, wad that balloons that 
enabled Ktofi topieVco the clcnda wore now ftmUkrV. oVsry ope, 
bO v^A'fiObhtlest refuse to Wtovo 'that they wdra aUght sln 
of lowery''to witchtoaftNut WomIOs 
a<t.cvsn/* a what"t|kes ptas*' «Mi * lawtowad'toam pp 
pliiito'fHilisTieimt Ida, and hnrls them intoAjaietcroits wa\e« bo- 
t^ ^nibttoac, learned 'and' dtoorinunatlnwaa ho War,';| 
i >: '3»is notlans of fanpcnMbility ws to mndoisd onida 
' tho' deficiency of his towwledge. He wotdd 
t'iJdit l WfiSto,ptow» iSWKs Wood' broughtthe 
. andwfdfi admA to an awdogietd 
ter body than tj» atmospln ' wouMsia-fec' 
ladtolto 1 onvelopo, tree thtough the cloudb. 

; toe, is a phrase & diffoent import % 

d’totohbotnhboto ef tho sam# tcnntry, * even the 
" Dito tomlA to totottod wito implicit «A fat 

'W acorn ■ to WhitechapM, 

■ laNlat 

Wto^ tMlttvotton ima tdvUisWtto^ tod torn too 
wW ' . t >i4 toiel i -s*i ‘fbn'toto thtf;dm<^tos(l>S#' toaWot : 'bod«iItod. 




■ 3om» that appear so, are net so in reality. If a man says two 
and twb do not make four, wo cannot say that.this if«ia>p)wi^<1c, 
for hs docs not asrert a fact, but an opinion, nr oesserily a oontra> 
dt jtory one, and its absurdity is dno to tho distortion of ideto fn 
hit own mi if. His atwrtion is hot a v>nnj foot, but no toot nt, 
all. And if a Witness to a court of justice asserted tbei h man* 
oomsiUted a murder in a certain place, anf another proved-that in 
half an hour '.after ho was in onciher place two hundred miles 
away, the judge even to sneh a eeaa as this’ eoold not ' my that* 
-what was stated was impossible; ho could only refuse to believe 
it on the ground that so eoptrary was if to all his previous expo* 
rienoe of speed ia travelling, that tbo evidence of (he one Wit. 
ness Was not sufficient to weigh down tho opposing scales. In. 
stances like this might of course bo enumerated ad in'Jtnitum, , 
Wo have adduced enough to elucidate onr meaning,* • 

Wo cannot do mere than glance at a thousand other things, 
discoveries in science, reforms in law, improvements in educa¬ 
tion, and every othm^branch of tho social and political machine, 
whioh thousands of voices pronounced impossible. We shall 
probably rot tow them to greater detail at some future period. 


t 


THE MAHOGANY TREK. 

Xus Maiiooak'V Tacb (StriaMua makoffani) ia one of the most 
elegant, if not tho largest, of the country in which it is found, and 
frequently grows fat the orevices of soaks, and other places of tho 
same description. The appearance cf so Urge a vegetable pro. 
duct ton in such a stluation u extremely curious and .pitturcsquo, 
and is to ha accounted for from, the construction of tho seed, which 
is like that cf tho thistle, teutjed, ur capable of being borne along 
by the actiod of tbe air, and in that manner deposited in holes 
end fissures in the ruffes, where it speedily vegetates and springs 
up. At long as the plant remains young, the plsoc in which it is 
found is sufficiently large fbr it* growth, hut as it increases in 
siae, the roots gradually but Irresistibly ton* asunder tho walls of 
their rooky prisons, and throw off largo portions of stone, thus by 
|» dogmas penetrating into the very heart of the rock. It is not 
always, however, found to those situations, the largest timber 
beicg producad to some .of she fiat and marshy spots on tho coasts 
of-America; of thi* description to that known by tho name of 
Jfh mter os Af«;. which to much, looser to texture and 4 lc'ss 
Vsduo than that from tho mountainous districti of Cuba andffayti. 
This last kind to known to t commeras to Sjxmith Jfo/tojaxy, and 
to njdefly purehasod tot this purpose of facing cut into veneers. 
Tho'iatrodnetion of this wood Into England took pkoo aboi* tho 
cud of tot seventeenth oratory, ia the fidtowfeg mtoKor; 

’ A London phyrUuu of toe sumo of Qibbw, had a brother the 
captain gf a Wait India shto* ®«'kto *«ua» to England, he had 
several logs of mohogny on board ktovsaeelfbr too purpose of. 
bsll&st, radlw his brother waato top time mn^njwd to a. building 
project, ha made him a preaent of toe wt»d, »nwoatof it might bo 
useful; hiacarpwtot, however. csit Itnn caesidr,observing that 
it was of too hard • nature to h* worked, Santo time after, Mrs, 
Gibbonshetegin Wnnt.ofa box, tohaMeandleSjtheoabiiict.maker 
Vos directed to make it of tots same wood ; he, to his turn, made 
toe same objection as tfae oaspenter, and declared that it spoilt his 
tool*. Being urged, however, to stake another trial, he at length 
succeeded; and, when toe box was poiliehed, the beautiful colour 
of its grain was so apparent and novel, that it became an object 
of great curiosity, and attracted the notice, among others, of tho 
Duchess of Buckingham, for whom a bureau was made of toe 
same material. ’ < ■' » 

Before thisftime it had botm used-partially to the West Indies 
for ship-building, but this new' discovery of its beauty sooq 
brought it into general use to toe“ making or furniture. Tho 
chief supply, nt the tttto we ore speaking of, came from toa.Iriand 
of Jamaica, tnd the wood it osporied wuspf toe ficest description; 
but since then, the Constant demand has nearly exhausted toe 
isknd, snd.lt is now, to wo have already said, chiefly brought 
from toe Bpabiah Mato and stomal of the larger West India 
Islands. There is • s#edis of Mohograf vrbieh grows to toe 
East Indies, toe fttotoma fiir&mi wUofa.'gP»w» to * naok 
larger sioe thautos Afawrfcsn treC, lt l* «so much heavier, but ties 
«Mour of tire wocdisofhdlrty dsA redr - ^ . - 
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CHARLES ANT6in: 


COYPEL. 
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The fsmily of the Coypeln is, perhaps, the most distinguished in 
the history of Frenoh art; not nil muoh, however, oh account of 
the, great orpin enoe of any one of its members, as for the degree of 
considerable eioejlenoe to whioh so many of them attained. It 
£*ve to Franoe four painters, who, tholigh differing widely in 
style and merit, left rich contributions to the galleries of their 
country’s art. Noel Ooypel, the first of the family who attained 
any reputation, was bom in 1C28, apd died in 1707, having 
reached the distinguished rank of Director of the French, Aca ¬ 
demy, and leaving behind him two sons, Antoine and Noel- 


after the. death of Louis XIY., employed him to l 
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hundredfranc*., The most distinguished of 
are warily jjjl |n.Paris, are his ‘! Four tuljeeto Ms^’’ 
in the gdhwyof the palnoe; “ The Assumpti«q," .and ‘'^^t 
disputing with the Doctor*,” in the ohuroh of Notate Lams; 
“ The Judgment of Solomon,” and' << A.thaUah,” which, are ia &p 
collection at Versailles.Besides these productions of his petacif, 


he published two works on his art? entitled,. 

Fainting ftom a Father to his Son,” end “ Twenty OUoour|es on 
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Nicholas, who amply sustained their paternal reputation. Antoine, 
his Athene pupil, was bora in 1661, and accompanied his father 
to Borne, where he studied the works of the did masters. He .« 
afterwards travelled fos improvement in Lombardy, and, on his 
return to France, had made such Progress in his profession, that ‘ 
st the age of twenty he, Was elected a member of thsAeadea^y. 
Hie subsequent careers* a painter abundantly realised the hopes 
whioh this early distinotjon implied. In 1714 ho attained the 
highest rank in .the Ao» de ny, end in the following year was 
appointed first painter to the King, and eitoohled m aooount 'of “ 
hi* merit. In 1719 the Duke of Orleans, who became regent 
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Fainting,’’ the lattfe## whioh appeared in 1731,. and was dedi¬ 
cated to.his patron the fiegeat.-, He died tot thefeUpwirur ^resr, 
leaving behind him the wn^ . whose ndrw stands-at. ah* lead of 
this paper. Noel..Nicholas,less disttoguiabed thea hj* hwSwr, 
"was, nevertheless* skilfol and spirited in design 
though somewhat affected* colourist. Jps wrrtht ■; rf Thmk.ths 
subjects were ehtpffy psatorfel, display much offfccmmnimiedsnd 
atfifisUl atyle of . the Fosnch school, Sad, did not , attract much 
a ttmtion duri*g his brother'* liAthgs, bathe : afterwards rose in 
- reputattou tillthetime df Us issth.in 17*4#; 

Cauniam Ahtodoi Goran, whose portrait ww have migraved, 
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unurtls# Utt of this flunily ef printers. He was tom in Peril, in 
1694, and, though he early displayed a taite and aptitude for art )< 
owed, it mint be oonfessed, the distinguished position which he 
attained, mom to favour than to the greatness of hia intrinsic 
thrift "tif it painter."' He profited well by the' cxgjpaple and &- 
etffiction 'of Ms father,' but naturo had endowed him with a 
dEfiferent tifder of genius. Hip talents were morn versatile, and, 
oofoleqUentlyV lew fitted to win for Mm, by thcjmielves, an 
'gldvMed tank in the'Mgher departments of art. In this respect, 
he' tian hardly be said to have resUsed the 'high expectations so 
sanffuinely expressed by'lib father in' 'the eputff to Whicfi 
reference has teen made. ’ Several of Ms pictures, however, 
kfiord stifficient evidence’of ability to prove that it was rather 
a want of perseverance in cultivating the higher elements of 
art, than a deficiency of talent, whioh prevented his attaifluig 
a rank second to very few of his country's painters. In bold- 
neas of desist and*delicacy of colouring he had tut few superiors. 


reputation at the time. With the source from whence the 
drew hia inspiration, no one oan be unfamiliar Every one ia ■ 
acquainted with the knight of I<a Mancha, whoy loilng his ' 
reason over his hooks of chivalry, imagines that he lives in the 
times'of palbdins and enchanters; who, resolved to imitate 
Amadis and Orlando, whose histories he has read with such 
delight, mounts his lean and anoient steed, braces on his rusty 
armour, and traverses, woods and fields in seaAh of adventures. 
Every common objeot is transformed by his poetical imagination. 
Giants, paladins, and enchanters,' meet him at every step,' and 
all his misfortunes are not sufficient to undeceive Min. With 
tibia splendid satire we ate all familiar. Robinson Orusoe is not ( 
more intimately hound up in the piemories of our youth, titan is 
this inimitable creation of Cervantes. It has earned a literary 
immortality for its author, and mado Ms name a household word 
all over Europe. 

Paintings which at all faithfully illustrated the wit and humour 



At tho early ago of twcntyxme,. his proficiency, aided by his , j 
father's reputation and influence, was sufficient to secure Ills ] 
election to a membership ft the academy, of whieh, five years 
later, he was 'appointed an assistant professor. Short); after j 
this period, he began the work whieh has mainly won for him 
his reputation as an artist. It consisted of a series* of illustra- j 
tions of the adventures of Don Quixote, one of whieh we have ] 
engraved. The eolouring 'of those pictdfea‘shows how closely 
timer author had studied tho Works of^ubens, daring his stay in 
Floretfie, and subsequently at tits Miace of the Luxembourg at. 
Mgferi Indeed, it theae test of hia printings Coypel's main 
4Ms0t, wut of apeculiar style, is strikingly prominent; his con- 
«glki«u good, though not gland, tut his execution showed 
Mm lo ts oven more than an admirer of /he great Flemish 
master; They were produced, aoweVwr, at a period when Frame 
had but littie to hosfct of larai, and though inferior, perhaps to 

the works of Ms fethety they deservedly gained for him a high* 

, , , - v , ,. . ■ . , ’ } , • ' 


Of such an original could not foil to gain wide and lasting 
popularity for their author. Everybody’s imagination was already 
prepared to appreciate works embodying such inimitable charao- ■ 
teristirs. How for Coypel has succeeded in doing bo in the 
picture of which our engraving is a copy, the reader must judge 
for himself. Tho scene whioh ho illustrates is certainly one bf 
not the ieaSt amusing in Don Quixotp. Building upon the 
reader’s recollection of it, we need merely give a brief outline of 
the immediate antecedents. Don Quixote and Sancho Pans a 
have put up for the sight at an inn, where a strolling puppet- 
showman arrives with his marimittft. “ Maater Peter,” as his > 
name is, proposes a performance, for tho amusement of .his fellow 
jpdgers, and the benefit of his own exchequer. His plsy, to quote 
tiie boy who interprets the dumb show, “ treats how Don Gtufferos 
freed his wife Molflarrire, who was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Moors, in ti» city of Sansuena, now called Saragossa,” in Spaip. - 
The fair osptive if declared to be the daughter of no tot a 
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,. , perils),tgo loan Cho: lumagno, who comes forward on the stage 
und, upturn'd* hie lukewarm son-itvdow fur not attempting the 
I njoeuoHif h/* Implied with sudden courage by those” 

imperial reproaches, Dm (iAiuro* buoklo* on l.D utmour and 
gallops off for Spain. O.i reaching tho tower where pines the 
fair Mriltsaudra, ho at once disci rore himself, and, with n speed 
luo-e practicalde in thcatvhn 1 * than in real life, places her behind 
him, and turns it# unweal led stood towards Franco. The escape, 
however, is perceived, and a largo ami bfttliaat body of Moorish 
Vavalry s.aliirs forth from tha city in pursuit, with trumpets and 
kotUc-drutns in.full play. What follows must be-gpvui in tho 
words of tho buk:—“ \f hen Don CJuixqtc saw this numerous 
* cohort of .Moors, and hraid tho martial din of the military 
'instruments, he thought it would ho advisable for him to suc¬ 
cour those who flu!. Accordingly ho rose from Ids soat, and 
cried in a voice of thunder, * l will never consent, while I 
live, that in my pimncc null tn tu'.tage as this bo offered 
to so famous a knight and so dating a lover as Ihm G.iieios! 
Hold, base-born rabble, follow not mir^pursuo’aftir him; if 
you do, prepare for instant battle!' As bo spoke he unsheathed 
his sword, .[d.int.d himself tliso to the show, and, with violent 
and unheard-of fury, l<c,jan to rain hacks and slashes upon 
tho Moorish pnppeta, overthrowing some and beheading others, 
anting this art 1 tfo.n dulling that. Ailing a great many of 
the stroke! ho fetched otto with such farce, that if Master 
Peter had not ducked and squatted down, ho had chopped off 
his head with as much case as if ho had been made of sugar- 
paste. Master Peter cried out, ‘Hold, Signor Don Quixote,, 
hold, and consider that those figures you throw down, maim, and 
destroy, are not real Moor*, but only pupptts made of pasteboard; 
consular, sinner that I am 1 that you are undoing me, nnt^ destroy¬ 
ing my wholo livelihood.’ For all that, Don Quixote still laid 
about isitn, showering down, doubling and redoubling, forestrokes 
and backstrokes like hail. In short, in less than two credos ho 
demolished tho whole di ichine, hacking to pieces ell tha tackling 
and figures, K i eg Marsilio being sorely wounded, and tho head 
nnd crown of tho Emperor Charlemagne cloven in two. Tho 
whole audience was in consternation, tho ape flew to the top of 
the house, the cousin was /tightened, the page daunted, and even 
Smcho himself trembled mightily ;«for, ns hi sw.tre after the 
storm was over, he had never seen his master in so outrageous a 
passion." 

'1 his translation, though it correctly enough conveys an idea 
of the adventure, but vary distantly approaches the inimitable 
beauty of t^e original, which exhibits the nobleness, the candour, 
and the simplicity of the ancient .romances of chivalry, together 
with a liveliness.of colouring, a precision of expression, and a 
harmony in its periods, which have never born equalled by any 
o'.her Spanish write* 

by pel's set us Of illustrations extended to tw.nty-Cve, which 
wire engraved bjrSuraugwo, lUvcmt, idpivie, and the other 
printipal engravers^ f the*day. He subsequently added another 
painting to the series, but it %-as not engraved. Two editions 
of the twenty-five wire published, different in size and price, 
and the publicity thus given to them added greatly to the artist's 
reputation. The estimation in which they were held may. be* 

, inferred /ram tie language of the preface to the smaller .edition, 
wititan by Pierre de Ilondt; “The collation of tho principal 
adventures of Don Q uxoto do L» Motuiit, which the cjlbraUd 
, . Ciaths Coj pel has given us, abut, the time of the majority of 
Tunis XV v D, without question, the best and most valuable 
of tho many culleetims of that description; inasmuch as he 
•neglected nothing, especially with niircoce to the manners 
customs, dress, and other usages of Spaiu, from whenco he had 
bcen'so particular at to‘have dt a wings sent him, taken on the 
tpot, and ext cub'd to faithfully, that even in the opinion of the 
Spaniards themselves, they worn perfect representation* of the 
uri,. inal'objvoU. *Tha engravings of torOe pictures, which were 
* published at tho time, w«o so wvK reetived, so generally sought 
after, and. so promptly pure hand, that they'soen became scarce, 
and consequently, of an excessive price," 

After having discharged the duties of proOssor and assistant- 
rot tor, Coypcl tas unauim'tusly raised to the highest dignity in 
the tend m,, tort of directed; in 17-17, haring in the previous 


year been appointed first pain,tec to $te, king. From (his petit**, 
however, hi* duties at court and at toa academy, the part whi^i 
• he took in advancing the French school of painting at Home, ,(b® 
"eft'oit* which he made with M. de Gaylus to puhlbh otahinffltqf 
tlie most beautiful of the drawing* intrusted to his case*.as 
director of fee roytl cabinet of drawings, all these occupations 
loft him but little time for-painting. Nevertheless, msdoirod 
with n ctind so active and versatile, ho rt»U found leiswre to 
execute auroral largo pioturos fur ths churches af T*mi§, to 
deliver lectures at the acadomy on the theory of flt^ iind to 
•compose several comedies in verse, which gained ferhia,u*|#i<) a 
place in tlfe Parnassus of Titan du TiUct. Ituferring' i to, i >heso 
last-mentioned Works, one of his biographers describes himaufifi- 
ti.ntly in a sentence“ C'ccait un pcintre bel esprit, qui 
dt juu.il a l’etudc du thditio lo temps qu'il ddrobait a son art.” 
After enjoying for five years the high.dignities to which he had 
risen, Coypel died, at the ago of fifty-right, “.regretted by 
artists and the republic of letters," sacs Papdk.n*aoU Feftd, 

“ as much for bis talents as for his pcrsmal qualities." 

PEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS.,. 

Amongst the many remedies propounded ?or tile raligf of cur 
Ituh brethren, few seem to promise more successful results than 
tho manufacture of its bog-earth) for from It rfr.y beobtoined a 
great variety of useful substances—tallow, ehsro,)»l; sulphate of 
ammonia, naphtha, oils, &C. &o. In a leeturo delivered by Professor 
Brtnde, at tho Royal Institution, the nature and products of 
peat were explained, and the uses to which suah product! might 
be applied familiarly illustrated. The professor dtserlOed a peat- 
b>tg as a suporflciol stratum of vegetable mpitAr, Tsviieb at 
different depths had undergone, or is still undergoing, various 
stages of changes and decomposition. The superficial appearance 
of a pcat-hog is that of a mass of half-decayed heath, ,mosses, 
rushes, and grasses, tha roots of which have successively died 
away, though the plants still continue to vegetate. The uwtsa is 
llqucous, and iaibusd, among oilier products of alow, decay, with 
humie (from /turnin', the ground), or hutnus acid: and the abund¬ 
ance of moisture pervading the bog at once affects the dharuitor 
of the peat and the surrounding district. 

Tho upper layers of the bog are usually of. a loosa fibrous 
texture, and of a pain-brown colour; but bswath the surfw.ii tho 
density .of the mass is feund to flioreals considerably ; till at 
last the distinct character of the vegetable ceases to Wdueem- 
ihte, and (he bog appears almost homogeneous, and '.Of a datk- 
browp or blackish colour. In the midst of this mate arc ootn- 
sionally found to* trunks of trees and same ourlous geological 
phenomena, laying 1* various position* ajtd at diffejqsotdepths. 
A pi at-brg—and, indeed, fbe entire di»Vict^m»Jj,thOwfpre, be 
regarded as the consolidated produce of enormous primayaf ferekts 
and field* of vegetation, covering*in tho aggregate auitRons of 
acres. It is a fact, no less ourious,toan.,«^B»igl#b|e f |.)^|'one- 
tenth of too whole yurikoo of IwMtud i« fljSjt-bog, 

which is not pnly valuable in itself hut which, if tomofid, would 
exhibit.* soil bematli eminently fitted for the operattoh* ^ the 
agriculturist. , t it; v j 

la the lecture alluded to Professor Brands cxluhStjofl. jVgnous 
sarpplas of ptat, taken from too upper, lower; and middfas.pcgtions 
of <to« bog. Ho portioulaily noticed too tallow pf|( iCftejlfnV 
of Lough Neagh, which, from the hyilliant fla«M a* 

combustion, is «omttimes rendered avaUlible 
as wtjl as heat,—for it.must.be.understood, 
bog-ptat wSs used simply as fuel to.tjpa hoitf es nf;. t»te M fe vX ; 

Peat may be rendered highly, useful jifigr. 
purposes; which, hmrltwr, for to* prteent may Into 

two,—charcoal, and tho rrarioua product - i m 
is cnlMits djWtetuUvodisuUftloft.. Wfc -■ po*' •rib- . . 
into charcoal, the plan adopted by the Irish AtodfahiMpatoWdly 
T* to carbonise blocks of bog-earth,, partially diied on ttay*. it 
wickqpwork. in moveable pyramidal fanseoes—in muclr the 
same way, indeed aa ordinary cbareoal is pcoduaed^fi^un th« 
branches of ,trae«. The charcoal thus prodtieed 
ably in character, from toe peat fetsa whiflf It 
‘well at in the dnnaity of sww> apcidmc» 1 .d«h^^ 
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etbar*. bt, atov# drying, pert b»M about one-third, and 
tfcrHghtaud porous kind aiwurira# otw-half’it* weight; to 
tafia-'** 4ri*d peat not producing much. more than one ten of*” 
oharooal, ! 'When the peats, however. i* properly compressed jjro- 
vfow# t> ttt Carbonisation—,whiob a recently-invented machine 
rnabtae the manufacturer to readily do— tifo charcoal. resulting 
from the BtboeM tttmdd* in. tensity that made from wood; sad 
fbr■ fr~ la said te * ' * 

ad*jfctf,,<>*riog.to Us groatfroedom Aw« anlphtw, -'la a pi 


afwrt the ttownl of p*at iaeaid to ho 

i, f ';■ J \ ■ tc ' ,' 1 , ( v \jf i' 

i ■« 'fty*" 4 e»fr«cHvi fijsiingtfo 'ptf$n 'at* m ’ 
• oravaWfiWe. The of p«tt are pre- 

food and ooal—nitmgen, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
rafisy, we di*ta peal in close ve*tels, the protect# 
ohtafrt«4’ ; fe\s preciaaiy *M5w'te 'thorn; which ate obtalnaM* from 
wgodind-doal under like «ireum*t#neee. TUUttely.the expense 
atteddin'i W ‘dlttfliatten of peat bu prevented it* general adop¬ 
tion, fiihe employment, however, of a recently-invented blast 
furnaoa, which differ* in principle from that in Which iron ia 
melted, by having an arrangement fbr collecting the product* of 
combuitiqn, ?ij» cn*Wedth«,expmteent*ll»or to obtain ammonia. 


acetic acid, pyroxylin spirit, tar, naphtha, oils, and pafeiiwio, toge¬ 
ther Vith largo quantities of inflammable gasps from the poet. 

Throe various jnodugU are, e*. j* wellknown, of g*tjat art in the J 
art*. . j 8uJ.phpte, .of aropionia U employed in the prapsiSatioii of 
' eaibWMtte and muriate of ammonia, in caurtic ammonia, (tad in 
the manufacture of varioua nfcnufos and frrliluing compost#; 
aobtato of lime ii iu con*tan*, demand a* a «our«o of acetic arid, 
and df Varioua apriatca largely consumed hg oalieo printers; 
pyroxyiio spirit (er wboil alcohol), l? uacd in vapour lamp*, *ind 
id tbepWpMatbm iduwil Vlnte hf vmnwh s naphtlm ia prod 
, o«ten*lv«]f fd? diMclving caoutchouc, for mailing vamiabe*, and 
•*3*o for burning in lawp|i the heavy and fixed oil# mentioned 
gre very useful in lubricating machinery, espcoirtly when igti- 
mately mUedwlth other oil*, or it may be need aa a cheap lamp 
oil fbr the production of lampblack! and, lastly, the paraffin?, 
when mixed with fluty metier such a* spenn and stearin*, forms 
exwllent aandlM. . 

Hero, then, aro'no fewer than aeven different substance* pro¬ 
ducible from the hitherto neglected and dangerous peat bogs of 
Ireland, and which only require flic exercise of skill and patience, 
joined with the careful employment of capital, to render them 
* available for all the purpose* indicated. 


HOMAN RUINS. 


Towatth* the elate of the latter eontury the classic ruin* were the 
theme of the poott, jutt a* now they delate upon old abbey* and 
Gothic afoh% of the middle ages. There is scarce one frutaetio 
poem of that period whleb hat not similes or episodes drawn from 
the architecture! remain/of Greece or Rome; nor a garden which 
war not ornamented with broken column*, giant trees, aud 
mutilated' statues overgrown by the Huron ruling gras*. Byron, 
nm >ng«t modem poet*, has revelled in these Greek and Roman 
relics, aa Scott liaa In the'Gothia; and Cbateaubrand, in hi» G*M» 
du Ckriotianhm, has made tbo former' a complete poem, looking 
at thbffp hath from a picturesque and *entiaient«l point of view, 

“ Those ruins," says he, " oanshlered in relation to their artlltlc 
effect, have a greater oharm than if tbo buildings were entire. 
In Ao*e temple* on yhieh time has wrought no change, the 
walbi eoncaal a part of tpo landscape, and prevent u* from 
ilistingHiihihg thescolonnadcs and arches of the edits* i but when 
they Vbgin to mpulder and decay, they are reduced to isolated 
masses, between which the eye rests both above and aw/ty.ln .the 
distM&ton thestars, the el reds, the feres rivera, and moun-. j 
tain*; The palm ttep tecta to harmaaiac with the scenes around, 
and Alt in every earn mem* to modify mid adapt itself to dlffor- 
cncaa tf. ahno and timo, g^d swbdation, whatever he the dlfibv- 
ennai of arohiteetdro, • 

HawrhoVsader* amhht nttea that he may give way to reverie, 
sees itti*- ha Wtt i witWj contrast. Most people have 
reatf'wfcijrt refiaotiuh* amldat the retw of Paljayra. ‘*The 
soUtmfo wf death ho* awmeeded to the surging crowd* that once 
thronged them porticoes. The alienee of the tomb nojv prevail* 
wham rnbu*,. kniy comworoe once waa hoard. The gvirgeous 
opuS|^|#i|t'«d^'of':tW(de'fo itoged to UdMua poverty. 
palarija m Mnak ard now tlia Mrs of wild beatts. hTook* grate 

.aid filthy reptile* dweR in the 

'-‘ijto* ■■■•; ;■ ■ 

ipnitt^ add pbilatepbere, in tt^ren^rtty of 
tongriw -Whea etandlng amhfefc the Atfrfr of 
"dfl hot aericvta a*r«|yj tha tender emotioue 
i^vti-vwtt'ih’woo^lng oyer rho »• dreasfod: 

dmrfrwri a #«mpari*»n 

thotottyre.4- 

of ayeryMog httmab,* tuouriiing oVbr the downfall" of 
* 0 " foany" colb/sal wdtfc*. fife irantit gloria maiiii is the burden 
of S their refiwtinns. • ' 

Subett Robert, the artiat Whore painting we rcprtduco, loved 
Ttliy.abovo *11 thing*, and passed a great part of his roving life, 
wandering through me eataSomha, and the mngn'8 IJ bnt remains of 
toman greatnew, Uve# if he had not belonged to. thO age & 


1 upotf 
h» l y; 
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whltih he lived, and had not partaken of the poetic opinions ef the 
period, this prolonged sojui.rn amongst the finest roliO* tf anti¬ 
quity would doubtless have awakened in him the religion* and 
philosophic sentiments which they inspired in other*. Hi* paint¬ 
ings seem an exaut translation of tbo work# of Yoltev, liehlie. 
and Chateanhoind. Under an imnn-nse triumphal Moll apprins 
tin’ statu# of Marcus Aurelia*; in the background a great temple, 
and In the 'foreground broken rttphaVs, and fragments of oulumr.s 
and statues. Au old woman h** fasttmed n lino for dry ing her 
riothos to the neck of tho great omperoi'* horee, and a workman 
saws ft stbne in front of n suit of bw-rriiisf, representing it ptomi 
Ciosar riding in hi* triumphal ohnriot. The intention of the oon- 
trast is hero *o evident,—so littlo is left to tbo *(w«tm«r’» iniag 1 - 
nation that wo way doubt whether tho general effect Is not retbir 
injured than otherwise, 

Hubert Hubert i* an artist, of whom wo nmv,seldom hear any¬ 
thing. He wa* born iff 17S8, and was elected a member of tho 
French Academy in 1707, Amongst the most re-tnaikablos uf his 
paintings arc 11 Cmsav embraotng Pompey’s Remains," *< Ovid," 
“ Arria and Faetus,”. and “ Ciosro.” He vriw p.irtioalariy 
fond #f painting ruin* and solitudes, ] Hi* prbraio wdlaction 
at Auteuil, in tbo house in whiob lluiWau at one time lived, con- 
tdlned a great number at work* of thi* aort* which are how *eat- 
terod all ove^Suropo. # 

Jlribcrt, though remaikaVlo a* a palalor, wa* rendered still 
morn to by the singularity «f hi* life, and the strange adventures 
through which he passed, Italy was for n long time tho place 
Uppermost in hi* mind, To visit Romo, Naples, Sommio, 
iQftpnea, Vesuvius, and see tfio plaovs rendered illustrious by 
Dftme, Michael Angelo,. Tawo, end to many other great men, 
Wa* the great idea of his life. Filled with romautie dream* he set 
out on Ms travels, and on bis way was surprised by a tempest not 
far fr om the Great Churtre uso, and h is horse being frightened by the 
lightning, throw him violently. ; He lay »m>s«1cs* tmtH found by 
.some mimiu passing by, wha took him ta thgir.aonvent, and wdrii 
difficulty rtocrodhimtocwfocfowmes*. 8>«ae time afteraarde, 
while rambling in ft fovestytelighfed by the beauties ef the s-amey;. , 
ho lost bU way, and rowainrd for three day* without any food hut 
berries, and In hinfrly danger uf being devoured by th* wrivo*. 

At length he reauhod ltonie, end gaVB hlthaelf up heaYt and 
soul to the study of his art. * It was hero, that the adventure befell 
.him which has been celebrated by He*Hy in hi* poem, /.urination. 
"lie went to visit tbo immente catgeontb* which otfond under the, 
city. He waa aloney And had no other guide than a piece oi 
tliread or airing which waa fastened at, the entrance, trod which 
he held in his JffipJ. lie had nbf wandered very for, when holbst 
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his bold, and his torch going out at the same moment, he waa On another oocaaion he sallied out is the night, and climbed to 
.left buriod in profound darkness, in the midst of a labyrinth of the top of the Coliseum, where he planted a cross, which WM 
* passaged lip wandered for houn, a prey.to the moat dreadful lor a long time known as “ Robert's Cross.” He performed this 
anxiety, and at last began to despair, and was about to He adventurous feat in the midst of thickest darkness, although 
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non AM RUIKB. FROM A FAINTING BY HUBERT ROIIEKT. ■ 
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down and resign himself to a lingering death, when he was .it Was attended with danger snd'dlffieulty whieh few other 
tripped up by some object on, the ground, anfl feU headlong. To men would have mured to face in Inroad daylight. In the 
bis great joy he found that the Hissing thread was thenjausc of his morning the astonishment of the people’was great,' onperceiv- 
dowhfaU; and, starting up, soon reached the entrance once more. . mg a cross newly "erected at snob an immense height. A crowd 
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assembled; many cried, “A miracle!'' while Robert Btood 
tamongst/dioni laughing heartily at their credulity. At last, hav¬ 
ing vrtitured to assort loudly that the occurrence was by ho means 
wonderful, and that he eould plant the cross there himself, the 
mob set upon him with fnry, and it,was with great difficulty that 
ho esespejl with his life. The l’ope having hoard of the affair, 
sent fur him, and made him large presents. From that time 
Robert was known *ln Italy as “ Roberto itaRkvolo,” or Robert 
the Devil. He was in Paris during the reign of terror, and was, 
with many others, seised snd imprisoned in St. T.azarc. Amongst 
his companions in mUffirtuae were Rouoher, Andid Chenier the 
poet, and Lavoisier the celebrated ehefclst. - In thi» dreadful 
situ&tion hi# gaiety and wngfraii did not forsake him, Ha be¬ 
guiled the tedious hours of captivity by painting landscapes and 
portrait* ojf his friend* upon the plates. One day, while playing 
tennis in the oourtyard of the prison, he heard the voice of the 
gaoler calling over the name* of the sixty victims who were on 
that day to be conducted to tire guillotine, ■ Amongst others, bo 
beard that of Rnb'ert, and as he (pouched in ttdror In the corridor, 
another unfortunate wretch answered to it, and mounted the 
cart, and none know which of the two was meant. 

If mon are to bo judged by the oompany they koep, posterity 
carmot but think, favourably Of Robert. Amongst the number of 
his friends were Buffon, Quirinus, Visconti, Yornot, Greuze, 
Grotry, Delille, Re Rain, Voltaire, die. It was he who superin¬ 
tended the decorations for the play of Irene, on the memorable 
evening when the patriarch of philosophy saw his bust crowned 
with laurels; and it wag he who received Voltaire’s last words. 
“ My friend,” said he to Robert on his deathbed, “ at what age 
did Titian die ?" “ Monsieur," replied Robert, “ some say at one 
hundred; others, one hundred and ton.” “ Ah," said Voltaire, 
11 he was a happy man ; ha received an instalment of bis immor¬ 
tality while yet living.” Robert diedsuddcnly blhisstudio in IfiOf- 

Our second engraving is n >t from a work of Robert, but well 
depicts the present state of one of the finest remains of ancient Rome. 
The theatre was raised by Augustus in honour of Jlareellus hi* 
nephew (the son of his sister Ojtavia), a youth who promised well, 
and whose early death spread a gloom over the whole empire, 
Mott "of our readers may remember the tribute paid him by Virgil 
in the sixth book, of the ,'Knoid, where ho describes ASneas a# 
meeting him in Hades. When the poet was reading his work to 
Oetavia, and oamo to the passage — 

“ Heu muemmte puorl si <ma fats nspora, mapas, 

Tu Marcellos crls"— ^ 

she fainted away, and on her rocovory lavishly rewarded him.,* 

The theatre waa 540 palmm in diameter, and could contain 
thirty thousand' spectators. The style of the building was to per¬ 
fect that modern architects have taken it a* a model, whether 
of the Done or Ionic order#, or for both combined It is belloved 
tiiat in the exterior of the semicircular part, which is faced with 
immense blocks of travertine, and In which the porticoes were, the 
theatre was adorned with threcorders cf architecture, but there 
now remain only the debrit at the two inferior ones. The broil* 
of the middle age* (lid it irreparable damage, Tire famillee Pier 
Leoni and Banelli turned it into a fortress, The Massuni family 
■ afterwards used it M * paUoe, after design* of Balthassar Peruzzi, In 
latter days it has betwme tbsinheritance of the Dukes of Gryvlns; 

After building of the theatre, Augustus creeled a superb por- 
, tieo, in which the people Wight take refuge during showers of 
rajn. ‘ It had th# form of « parallelogram, wiih si double row of 
columns, to tho number or 270, and it was decorated with 
splendid picture* a^d statues. It was amongst the ruins of this 
that .the far-famed Tenm di Meftfeie, which now* adorns the 
tribunal at Florence, w*as dlsoovered. The emperors Septimus 
Severe#, and OarsealU roitrrod the portico, of which now no¬ 
thing remains but a fyw brokon columns and pilasters. 

Many of tho flhest of Roman remains wore seriously Injured 
during the stage of tho city by tho*French in 1848, and moot of 
them are fact falling before the march of time. The .papal go¬ 
vernment, whaterer lts Wlti, has never shown itself »var*a th 
the egoouragement of art, but Its attention ha* been for a long 
while too closely absorbed in the suppreseiun of t politlc»l dis¬ 
turbances to afford either tube or opportunity for the preserva¬ 
tion of the relies oMroperial and republican Rome. 


TlfH HISTORY OF LtTRRARY COMMERCE. 

• ' 

Nothin a marks more strikingly the progress of' the nationduring 
tho last two hundred years than the history of literary commerce; 
nor is there a surer guarantee of its continued advancement at an 
accelerated pace than the present vast expansion of the book trade, 
which is about to burst all it* remaining shackles, and ijxpntiale 
in the perfeotsfreedom claimed as essential to the*prosperity of all 
other branches. We find the'tree principle* of political science 
confirmed by history; and a* the argument from frnt*.!* Bin most 
conclusive tojthe human tuind, the importance efAhoddlug fhe 
light of tho past upon the discussions of the present dgy.ta evident, 
—for history is an accumulation of facts.* * ' • 

One of the first objects of the early printers was to supply tho 
anxidtis demand of men of letters for copies of t)W mudfipt pjatsics, 
which had been fbr so many oenturies accessible otilytofOostly 
mnnusaripts which could only be deciphered by great labour 
These first appeared-in qxpensivo folios. But thS Alduse.*, 
Stephenses, and 1'lantibs produced them iu netit octavo*# and 
duodeeimoes. Instantly the horizon of literature was expanded, 
light encroached on tho realms of ” chaos and-old night,” whore 
ignorance had held its leaden sceptre, and supersti^on inthrallod 
the immortal mind with its ghostly terrors. At first the gnarket 
was overstocked, but a now demand was'sooiff created, and the 
soed east upon tho waters was soon found producing an abundant. 
. harvest of readers. - 

Tho supply from the store* of the ancient classic* was not 
chocked by authority. ’ It was different, however, with tho Eng¬ 
lish Bible. Its first translators and printer* were persecuted from 
city to oily, and from nation to nation. So great were their 
trials, so numerous their adventures, and to magnificent were 
their labours, that tho ” Annals of the English Bible," published 
by Pickering, fill two immense volumes. The persecutor* spe tit 
large sums in buying up the first editions, in order to burn them 
in piles in the market- place, But this proceeding was almost us 
blind ns the animosity of the Irish peasant who resolved to destroy 
a bank by burning-its notes. By means of this fanaticism the 
first costly editions wont off rapidly, nnd fundi wete obtained 
from the enemy to print fresh supplies, wldlo the burnings 
seemed as the roost effective advertisements, cresting a demand 
that might not otherwise have existed to tho same extent. In 
15 tfi Grafton printed only 500 copicj of jiis complete edition of 
tho Scriptures : but tho demand increased so rapidly that (go have 
still extant no less than 820 editions of the Bible, or parts of tlic 
Bible, printed between 1626 and 1600. v ' * 

A thitat for cduoation soon resulted from'thc art of printing. 
"Both in Protestanf ttnif Homan Catholic countries schools and 
•universities wore founded, for which books were largely demanded; 
and those, in their turn, produced ever-infroasiug circles of fresh 
readers. William Cnxton, our flr«t„prlntor, produced fid"works 
from his press, and his assistant and friend, Wynkyn da Worde, 
published 408 hooka from 1493 U) 1^35. To anothor of Jils fel¬ 
low-labourers, Richard Pynaon, 212 are assigned during the 
same period. *Th« ” Typographical Antiquities" ofAmos and 
Herbert’record* theuame# of 356 printer# in England and Scot¬ 
land, working between 147t and 100Q, during which time nearly 
10,000 distinct works wore printed, giving an average number of 
7.5 each year. Compare this with tho 2,700 books issued from the 
British press in 1851, exclusive of poviodieaU and newspapers! 

Rung after the introduction of printing book* ww#R|n)^doar 
in EngVsnd.' In 1505, a “ primer"."and a ^j^tfr^iiipi^finty- 
penee, *tbcn»aqual to' six days' wag4» of a labattritilf imp- In 
1510, Fitzhorbnrt’* ” Aln4%«n#ftt, M 

first published, wM«ty.tar A0»,, the price ##;|j^ttme'bf ! ihree 
M oxen, A* publisher# began . to rety 'o$jfrllj^,fl|iher of 
eustomoni, bookg Inmate ufoapotr, l^’MpuHlio 

Tudor*, printing was ati eXolU*iv«'pi'|vU«gu granted by wq‘drown 
to certain inditfUl rials, which , of eouvso limited the trade 'while 
restricting the liborty of tho subject. About two hundred copies 
of each work is supposed to he the average number printed during 
‘ this period. • 

During.the politleh-ndigloua contest under; rhe~Stu«rt-dynasty 
,the pros was very active. Two thousand volumes of controversial 
tracts, issued between 1640 and 1660, arc preserved in the British 
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Museum, and (hcse-rolumps contain 30,000 separate publications, twtociatwn , which has achieved such wonders in our day, in all ' 

which indicates <a prodigious activity Of the national mind duripg departments of trade and commerce. Tlio ilessrq for lyrowkdgt* 

these twenty years. The Restoration was accompanied hy tho.pre- bad led to, the formation of reading societies and circulating libra. 

vstouoe of profligate literature; and in order to cheek the growth Wes,—by which means many wore enabled to wad the^rriocip&l 

of anything more wholesome, an aet «f parliament ordained that now works at a small expense. These societies secured a market 
only twenty printers should practise thei? art in the kingdom; for a certain number of copies of each work,—and the publishers 

and we find that in 1000 there were only ono hundred and forty took advantage of this io raise the price —for which we shall 

working-printerd in London, How characteristic yf the ego wss blame them less wlijn we consider that the'Economical errange- 

tbis act! Restraints upon the eommerou of literature, thus carried moot of societies or companies teemed calculated to limit the 

out fully, strike ay as monstrous. But is not this principle the number of purchasers. Indeed, it was predicted that they would 

Mine to whatever extent it may be carried out? # And does not destroy the trade of publishing. I^it ultimately, they created « 

the great, publisher, who says to the trade, I ehallnot allow you much larger nisrket, by extending the taste for reading. This # 

to eel] this book unduf a certain priee, act in his own sphero in taste gradually descended in tho ranks of society; and produoed 


the same spirit of monopoly and coercion as the Stuarts did in theirs ? 

The laws, however, which limited the number of priifte* scon 
fell into disuse. From the year 1886 to 1680, the average 
number of works issuing from the press yearly was 262, two-fifths 
of which tare professional,—connected with Jaw and education. 
But more thoB’half of these publications Wore reprints, pamphlets, 
single sermons, and maps. At tho close of the seventeenth 
century, the ordinary price of an octavo volume wua five shillings. 

The bojfttyungaof tho eighteenth century was signalised by 
ths rug' of periodical literature, and of what we now technically 
call “ the press .’Is InTliu year 1709 London had one daily paper, 
fifteen three tKnea a week, and one twice a week; and provincial 
newspapers wore established in several places. In 1721 the stamp 
duty was imposed. In 1731 Cave produced the first magazine 
printed in En gland; so that onr periodical literature is only about 
one hundred and twenty years old. The first magazine was called 
the “ Gentleman's." The booksellers # startod the “London” in 
opposttibn* Tho * Monthly Review,’’ the first of tho critical 
class, was established in 1749. During tbo flint half of tho 
itutury, only 6280 now works appeared, giving nu average yearly 
issue of 93, A quarto published during that period seems to hove 
been sold for 10s. to 12e. a volume, and octavo from fls. Io fls., 
und a duodecimo from 2s. Cd. to 3s. Before this, an excise duty 
bud been laid upon paper, and tho costs of auihorshipgjven for tho 
humblest labours were raised, yet prices hud not been raised. 
“ Wo can only account for Ibis," says Mr. Charles Knight, in bis 
postscript to “ Oaxton,” " upon tbo principle that tho publishers of 
the first half of the eighteenth century knew tboir trade, and 
prlktlny larger number/, adapted their price! to the cj.tr.tmon of the 
markoj. They also in casos lessened their risk by*pubiish- 
ing by subscription, a practice now almost gone out ef.use ; but 
possessing Tjrca^ advantages for the production of costly woiks. 
This wat in many*respects the golden ago for publishers, when 
large, and certain fortunes were made.* Tsrhaps much of this 
proceeded from tho,publisher’s aiming less to produce novelty 
than excellence, seljisig large impressions of few books, and not 
distracting the public •with their noisy competition in the manu- 
liictwo’of new wares to calc* the passingfancy of tbo hour. I’ub- 
lishore thus grew into higher influence in Bocicty. They had long 
( eased to carry their books*to Bristol or Stourbridge, or to hawk 
them about the country in auctions. 'The trad* of books had 
gone info regular commercial channels.” • 

During the latter lialf of the eighteenth century, literature 
became rapidly popularised, l’tivlodiculs spread on overy side. 
Magazines, reviews, and newspapers “were greatly multiplied-* 
and the plan, of publishing largo works in numbers, to meet tho 
wontfepf the many, wag-first adopted. Among tho most suc- 
evssful.of the “number books” was Sm<filet’s “History of Eng¬ 
land,” which realisod a circulation of twenty thousand copies. 
Tho wider diffusion of periodical literature increased, instead of 
diminishing, the demand for new hooks* Ib-oro 1792 to 1802, no 
less than 4096 new works were publiulftd, e.xelus vo of reprints 
and pjmplih'ts, Tho average yearly product ion was more than 
throe times what it had Seen during the prev'ioi s period—and 
this not by means of reduced prices, for the prl^g* of books had 
risen from 60 to, 100 per cent. 

The Ally part of the eighteenth century witnessed an enormous 
expansion of tbo book-trade. During tho, first twenty-seven 
years, the pew publications amounted to neatly twenty thousand. 
While tho demand thus Increased, the prices pt books were 
rising. Sow arc .we to account for this ? By the principle of 


a demand for hooks conveying solid information in a popular 
form, and published at a low price. To meet this novel demand. 
“ Constable's Miteeilany" was commended in 1827. the same 
year the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge commenced 
its publishing operations, end, several publishers of eminence 
soon turned their* capital into^thu same broad channels. The 
work* of standard writers were reproduced at, moderate prices, 
and the thoughtful mechanic was onablod to read at his own 
fireside tho masterpieces of the human mind, and to beeomo 
a'contra of elevating and civilising infiuonue to the people 
around him. Tho " I’enny Magazine,” the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
and “Chamhirs’s Journal,” followed in the same direction. Of 
these, tho most daring speculation was the Cyclopedia,. Mr. 
Knight states, that thu work returned about £160,080 to the 
comnierco of literature, and that £40,000 was distributed among 
authors and artists engaged in its production, of which'sum, more 
than three-fourths wure laboriously earned by the diiigtmce of 
thtt writers. 

Cheap literature, so far from destroying the trade of publishing, 
as had been predicted, caused a very large increase in the annual 
issue of now books, so tbit thu croakers from the old roosts of 
monopoly havo been continually disappointed in their dismal 
prophecies. In the four years ending 1832, were published of 
new hooks, 8,149 volumes; in ths four years ending 1842 were 
published 8,507 volumes. Tho average price per volume in flic 
fiist period w.as Its, 5d.; in tho second period 8s. Sid. This is 
thu estimate of Mr. M'Culloch iu his Commercial Dictionary. 
That gentleman says, that if these works were sold at- the pub¬ 
lication price, averaging from 8s. to 9s. a volume, the product 
would be, for new books, £708,498, and for new editions andT-e- 
prints, £231,218, But he considers that the actual price did net ex¬ 
ceed an average of 4s. a volume,'•which would yield £435,800 ayear. 

Wo fiud by counting tho works on tho list in the literary jll- 
tnnnack, that tho number of books published in.1861 wss 2 , 700 . 
At that rate, the number for the last four years would be 10,800, 
exceeding by 2,200 the issue for the same period ten years ago; 
aud during tho intervening period, be it recollected, tho trade *iu 
periodical literature hoe been enormously expanded. 

The number of erectly periodical works issued in London, on 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844 (not newspapers), was 80, with a weekly 
sale of 300,000 copies, read chiefly by the working classes. Wo 
believe the present number of such periodicals is not quite 60, 
but tho number of copies issued must be winch larger, while tins 
monthlies are greatly increased. .In May, 1841, 227 monthly, 
and 38 quarterly periodicals were sent from London to all ports of 
the United Kingdom. The number of copies sold on Magnxinc- 
day was estimated in that year at 600,000, fotwhich cash to the" 
amount of £25,000 was paid. Ths annual roramj fur periodical 
wmks were then estimated by Mr. M'OuUoch ot £261,000, others 
set it down at £300,000. * 

Last year (1831), wure issued from London 827 monthly, and 
46 quarterly publications, showing an increase in the forincf of 
UlO, or neariy one-third, and in tho latter of eight br one-fifth 
over the numbers in 1K14. When we tafct* into account 100 
« ockly papers published in Ijondou, each with a literary depart¬ 
ment, supplying to Borne extent the place of a Magazine, and sup¬ 
ported chiefly by tho industrial multitude, we must perceive what 
a vast revenue they contribute to tho book.trede. Indeed, we see, 
thrmighout-the whold history of thut» trad*, Ant In proportion os 
it has relaxod its exclusiveness, tpid considered the many it .has 
expanded aud flourished, 
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j „ THE LADIES’ 

'* *TABLE I) OYLEY, IN ANTIQUE FOINT. 
Matmualb. —A d’oyley frame, and Mecklenburgh thread, 
Np«. 1, 7, 80, and ISO. * 

The d'Oyloy frame need for making these d’oyley*, in some¬ 
thing like that formerly in fashion for d'oyloyn in soft cotton and 
wool. The pegs of this one, however, are of brass, and are forty 
in number; namely, ten on each side of the frame; and those at 
the comers are almost dose jpgether, sufficient space only boing 
left.to allow the thread to pass between tjjom. 

* ■ Tbe reason Mecklenburgh thread is selected as the material 
for these A’oyleys, is that linen lasts so much longer than cotton ; 


DEPABTIENT. , ■ 

j To suxa tbs Foundation or tub F«iu , »nmouj,ab Bab*.— 
Do not take the thread off the reel, hut knot tjie end onpeg 1 a. 
Fans the threaS on th* rigSt side of this and of peg 1 b, then up 
the left side of these, again down the right and np the left, twice 
more, so that a bar of six threads crosses the frame parallel with 
side o. Passion the thread, without breaking off, to pegs No, % 
and do the same; and so on with all to No. 10, when it will be 
necessary to fasten off by knotting the end securely on the peg. 
Those thralfis have now to be crossed by similar ones, from 0 
to d. Take A needleful of thread, two yards long, and thread it 
on a coarse long needle. Fasten the end to peg 1 c, and in 



and they are of a kind diat, if properly made, willeservo for a 
century. 

Begin to form the bars which divide tho.d’oyley into squares, 
by winding the thread No. 1 across the frame, first in one direc¬ 
tion and then in tBe opposite. To make our description clearer, 
we will call the top of the frame a, the bottom n, tho left sido c, 
and the right p, Holding the side a at the top, we wijl reckon 
the peg* from the left to the right, Nos. 1 to 10, for a and b ; anff 
When wo have to, york In the opposite direction, wo will make 
the aide c the top, ami reckon .the pegs of c and 1 } in the same 
manner. It would facilitate the working to put these figures on 
the Wooden frame, as wall as tho letters, before beginning. 

W ,, , a ** , ' ? ' 


passing to the corresponding peg ol"n, slip the needle under the 
first thtee of every Stxfbreads; do tho-satne in return--ig, whioh 
will raise the other three. This is to lie done three times; then 
fasten off, and take another needleful far peg 2. All' jibe tjta 
from v to n are done separately, and in the same manner. 

The twenty hare, eaoh consisting of six threads, are thbn to ho 
formed into braids, by darning them backwards and ^rward*. 
Use Nb. 7 Mecklenburgh, and a large needlefakten on, and 
slip the needle alternately under .each three, taking the'stitohea 
as closely together as possible. In.working the perpendicular 
lines in this way. miss those parts wbero the others csbssthern, 
and when yon come to the crossings in doing the lines fcom into 
























































», do the tune doming from the owners to the centre of the 
little square formed by the crowing of the threads. 

When all the bon are done, slip the d’oyloy off the fraSne, and 
took it firmly on a square of parchment, allowing a margin of 
tiro inches ill round. The square spaoet, of which there are 
nine each way, are then to be filled with point stitches, arranged 
to form certain patterns. , , 

' Thu Oobnem.—T hese are all alike, and every one occupies 
four small squares. Begin by making diagonal bars (of four 
threads, instead of six), from peg 1 and peg 3 A. slipping the 
needle through the bar of peg 2, when passing it. The 
meeting of all these bars forms the Centro of the wheel, and 
all tho circles round it are to be done in Mocklenburgh, No. 7. 
Make cueround, g .quarter of an inch from the centre, {tossing 

y^'eomij.to Hi mi 

qomrfig' the cfcoto.wlth buttonhole-stitoh, A second plain' 
circltr rnafe' be worked, rather more than a quarter of an inch 
beyond thia Cfee, and short bars, in pairs, connecting the two 
moat be make os seen in the engraving. To make (the points of 
tbewhtol, "Fork backwards wad forwards, in dose buttonhole- 
stitch otSfWfc section, deoreasingono stitch every raw, until you 
wo* only one stitch on the point, and connect it;,with ono of the 
f-M: •• *. . ’<> 


the needle to the comer. A second bar must fie majle in the* 
same way, parallel with this one.- The small pointed*spacer 
between each pair of threads is then closely filled with foftndation- 
siatcb, leaving a little diamond in the centre. The foundatdon- 
stitch must ho done in Mocklenburgh No. 7; it la desirable, 
therefore, in order to nse tho needleful of No. 1, to make all the 
twisted threads before filling in any, as tho*ncedle can readily 
pass through the bank of the ban, from one square to another. 
Sixteen squares are to be filled in this manner. 

In the centra of the d’oyley are fine squares, all of which are 
filled in the same way.* With No. 80 Mecklonburgh make two , 
diagonal braided bars, crossing in the centra of* the square, 
These are connootod at a very small distance from tho oontre, 
by Raleigh bars, with a single dot on each. They are wurked 
so as, to aumrand tho middle,' but in a square, net' * circular 
form. In each section another bar to worked, so ae just to clear 
thc point of tho Baieigh spot, end ihie is worked gmduaHy to a 
point, by leaving Gfet a stitch at each end, every row; making 
a Balcigh spot, however, at the m4 of every mo, and ona at 
• tho point which isto be joined to one of the main bars. 

The Boeder. —The corner has a large scallop, and. a small 
one is made, on the edge of all the intermediate squares.., Thu 



M ,, , a Ml* TCIWf un jnxwso. • 

"('W " •■ ' >■■■■• • - V V V 

msto hars. I^eaoh corner of the square, a quarter nt a wheel to radiating bars are in the buttonhole-stitch, and the sections of 
w(gl[e^^^ll;dei 0 i,l!ar. s . circles havepoint* worked in fo«ndaU«»-»titob, with * Raleigh 

As WO have observed, four squares are occupied by each ‘ dot at the end of evWy alternate roty. Tho outer edge at every 
conker wheel,--rtS**' epaceabotwventhem, which ore ftve.squaraa .scallop is braid-stitch, worked oh four threads, and finished With 
ky$ai^$iiw4M^.ara al£ worked ia the yame pattern,—«a«h to Balcigh dots. ,, • 

difit&S l*h#topfimyuwjltnilmfr jfo.JhMswM'■* '.;,f 

.Tfc*to , JlfilEB BOJN^-IAOB KDCtlNG. ■ 

buttonhole-stitch; they are done in 80 Mecklonburgh; Two Draw the pattern from tho engraving, a section of it being 
Wheels, a small one, of plain buttonhole-stitch, and a larger, with given the Ml size. The paper must then bo lined with alpaca, 

g Baieigh dot in each section, oomplete each square, The row of Should a slort piece only be required, the pattern should at once 

square* immediately witbih these,—nlfiiely, five each way, are he made of the full length; if not several may be drawn. From 

filled with Swiss stitch. . This being newly introduced, we must the closeness of the work it to impossible to work twice over the 

describe it. "With Ntf. 1 ‘ Mockljnburgh, carry a thread dia- same paper. . 

mmally from one corner of a square to th£ opposite one, do not The border of each pattern to formed of seven small scallops, 
dgaw the thread tightly, and twist back on it to the corner It is worked in braiding-stitch, that to, four threads are laid on, 

where Iwbegtra. Another twisted thread must he worked tatwaen .paralleDwith each other, and formed) into a braid by darnifig 
*4 siqne twq owners. Slip the needle along the braided bar to them backwards and forwards, putting the needle always under 
one of the vhoant corners, «nd'cany fu thread under the two together. As it'to not desirable,to have any break in theoh(- 

twiatod Wf to ttfc opposite. Twtot back on'the thread four line, it will be advisable to take,foj each of the four outline threads' 

ttooee; pass ever one twisted thread, Wrist threp times, pass'ov<fr" a needleful sufficiently long to answer for tho whole piece ofiacs. 
the other twisted thread; twtot four times more, and thif firings ' When the whole length of the paper to done, the ends may lie 


w q s w iw n *7y’wr*.■ , . ■ - 

As have: observed, four squares are occupied by each * 
conker' wheelr-**** »$^ihet ween them, which are ftve.squaraa 
loujg:#aft.foro deep, aro sB worked in the yarns pattern,—each to 

1..M .... anA it. ... 


divifiid J TiffitgtilWi*perpendicular^ 'and : thehcrirontol one. 

*$**1 anAtwh dtogooal from the reamers.. These 

buttonhole-stitoh; they are done in 80 Mecklonburgh; Two 
Wheels, a small one, of plain buttonhole-stitoh, and a larger, with 
I Baieigh dot in each section, oomplete each square. The row of 
squares immediately witbih these,—nltiely, five each way, are 
filled with Swtoa stitch. . This being newly introduced, we must 
describe it. With Nfi. 1 * Meckiynburgh, carry a thread dia- 
mmally from one coiner of a square to th£ opposite one, do not 
Qaw the thread tightly, and twist back on it to the comer 
where #beg«n. Another twisted thread must be worked hjsttvaen 
tfif same two owners. Slip the needle along the braided bar to 
one of the vacant corners, <and'carry the thread under tho 
twisted Wf to Ofc opposite. Twtot back on' the thread four 
tjjoee; paes ever one twisted thread, tfist three‘times, pass 'ovlr' 
the other twisted thread; twtot four times more, and thif firing* 
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gristed found a card, and wrapped in paper to keep them clean 
NehttsWhst loetion of tbs work it in progress. 

fiaoh pattern contain* one spray of dowers and mall leaves, 
tho stem of which is braidod like tbs edge, only that it it gene- 
ratty wider at tbe end. 

AU the outlines are made in No. 1, and the braiding done in 
No. 7. Tho flowefi consist of six petals^ three of which ora 
worked in foundation-ditch, that i>, close buttonhole-stitch over 
a thread, and the others in spots formed by making two close 
buttonhole-stitches, and thet- allowing the space of two beforo 
. working the next. In tho succeeding row, the two close »! itches 
oomd on thefoar of thread formed between one spot and the next. 
The centre of the flower is an open oirole, covered with close 
buttonhole-stitoh, with Raleigh dots, • 

Thn loaves, whioh are very small, are entirely in foundation 
stitoh. In each eeotion of the large scallop is a wheel formod by 
working a oircular Raleigh bar, on a foundation of three threads. 
The ground is in Raleigh bars worked very irfogularly. 

The straight edge of the laee is a lino of buttonhole-stitch on 
two threads. £ 

Three rows of Sorrento edge, worked ono upon another, com¬ 
plete the lace. This edge and tho flowers arc done in Meoklcn- 
burgh 120. The remaining parts in No. 100, 


DECEPTION AND CREDULITY IN WORKS 
OF ART. 

“Dsonmoif,” says Sir Joshna Reynolds, “whioh is so often 
recommended by writers on the theory of pointing, instead of 
advancing the art, in reality carries it haok to its infant state: 
th* first essay* in painting were certainly nothing more than 
mere imitations of individual objects, and when these amounted 
to deception, the artist had accomplished his purpose." ’ In ono 
view of arty however, the fttore perfect the imitative talent of the 
artist, the greater his exoellenoe. Nature, after all, is the most 
perfect model; and the more minutely her features are caught up 
by the painter or sculptor,’and represented in his work, the more 
completely docs he realise the loftiest idea of art. We grant that 
the moat perfect imitations of national objects may ho utterly des¬ 
titute of (he attketw of art, the embodiment of whioh is by some 
considered the highest achievement of the artist; but then, this 
representation of the “ beautiful" only indicates a deeper insight 
into nature on the part of him who makes it,, and ahows that ho 
pojicstys in addition tho power of flxquisito execution. In body, 
iug forth the highest phases of beauty, tenderness, sorrow, 
passion, or any of the other feelings of the mind, he is as much, 
only in a loftier sense, an imitator of nature as is the artiat who 
copies a limb', a tree, or any other natural objeet. Not tlfct we 
would be.undsrstooAto ooefound, or put on a level, the widely 
different merits of tVo pitch artists; for mere imitation, in the 
ordinary stows, however perfeot,ds much inferior to the far higher 
artistic talent of invention. The ono can lay olaim to no higher 4 
rank than that of a skilful copyist, whilst tbe other rises infi¬ 
nitely above him, as the origiuator of ideas drawn from a vivid 
perception of the moral and physical beauties shadowed forth in 
nature. In manual oxeuution the ono may be perfect, but tho 
other alone possesses the two; inspiration of art. 

Tho history of art furnishes us with very numinous anecdotes 
‘of the power of exquisite imitation, or doCoption, both in ancient 
and modem artists. Parrhatins and Zeuxis, two celebrated 
Grecian painter* who flourished in tho fourth oeatury before 
Christ, disputed as fb whioh of thorn was the Jmst painter in their 
ago ; find to decide this point they agreed that eaoh should pro¬ 
duce a picture of which the world should judge. Aecordiftgly 
Zeuxis painted some grapes, and Parrhasius a curtain. The two 
works were finished and produced. When that of Zeuxii was 
exposed to view, birds came and peqkod at it: proud of this tes¬ 
timony to tho excellence of Jtis performance, ho desired l'arrha- 
siua is remove tho veil atftl show his picture; hut finding himaelf 
outwitted, candidly confessed himself overoome. Zeuxis after¬ 
wards printed a boy oakrying gropes; and feeing the birds oom* 
toil, be admitted that if the*gr*pe* were well ddne, the boy 
would in proportion he ill done, aince thy bird* were not afraid 
Of hini. 


Apelles, a still more celebrated Grecian painter than either of 
those just montloned, and who enjoyed tho patronage of Alex¬ 
ander tllo Groat, wishing to make the acquaintance bf Proto- 
genes, an artist who lived in tho island of Rhodes, went thither to 
ace him. When he afoved at tho painter’s houte, ho found only 
an old woman, who asking tho visitor his name, he answered that 
ho would write’ it on thp canvass; and tuking hi# pencil, with 
some colour he designed something with gfeat dt-lioaoy, and then 
retired, Protogcncs coming homo shortly after, was told of what 
had passed. Jhe beauty of the outline at onoc convinced him 
that it was tho work of Apelles, os he believed that no otto else 
could equal it. Then, With another ooldhr be drew on the flrlt 
lines a second outline, more correct and delicate, and went out, 
bidding the old woman show iknt to the persqp if he returned, 
When Apelles called again he was astonished to aec himself out¬ 
done ; hut with a third colour he finished the design with all the 
subtilty of his art. Trotogenos returning, and seeinf thia last 
addition, gave up the dispute, and ran in haste to seek for Apelles, 
l’liny regarded the portrait of a horse, by this paintor, so true 
that other horses neighed and kicked at it, as an achievement of 
art as admirable as Venus Anadyomene, vrhidaFusgff calls “the 
wonder of art, the despair of artist*.’' Another anecdote gf this 
prince of Grecian painters is on record. He wassonoe wrecked on 
the coast of Alexandria, where ho had formerly beetPwcU received, 
but the then reigning Ptolemy treated him with neglect. Tho 
oeurtiere, who owed the artist a spite, sent him a fictitious invi¬ 
tation to tho royal table, by one of their attendant*, whioh he 
gladly accepted. The king, offended at his presumption, aski-d 
him whioh of his court hqrl invited him. Tbe painter extricated 
himself tike a man of wit; taking a piece -of oharoSal'from a 
chafing-dish which stood by, with three or four stroke* on tho 
wall, he sketched ^he portrait of the person who had brought him 
the invitation, to tho great astonishment of the king, who in¬ 
stantly recognised the face of the impostor. This adventure 
reconciled Ptolemy to the painter, who was afterward* loaded 
with honours. An extraordinary tribute to tbe graphic power of 
Apollo*' pencil is contained in tho fact related by Appion, that a 
certain phyaiognomist and fortune-teller, by looking on hi* por¬ 
traits, foretold tbo very time of tjje death of their originals, or at 
what time their deaths had happened, if they were already dead. 
This, however, may bo fairly labelled “ doubtful.” * 

In fedt* of imitative art modem papers have not been igferiur 
to the anoionts. Bamazano, an excellent painter of landscapes, 
painted a strawberry so exactly that peacocks snapped at itfsup- 
posiug it to be natural. Hana Holbein, a distinguished German 
artist of tho fifteenth century, when about to leave Basil for a 
timo, to raise tho value of his works, whicji WOT* growing too 
numerous there, resolved to leave behind him a specimen oil his 
artistic abilities. A portrait of one of hi* patron* Waf tthia 
house; on tho forehead h« painted a fly, and seat the pidturo to 
its owner; tbe gontioman, struck vrith tho beauty of 'tho piece, 
went eagerly to brush off the fly, and then foundrthu decelt. Tho 
story soon spread, and, as suuh trifling deceptions often do, made 
more noifo in the artist’s favour than greater excellencies. Orders 
were give* to prevent tho city being deprived of .so groat a 
painter, but in the mean time Holbein hid privately take&Tri*. 
departure., 

As it was not dnusual for some of the older masters to repent, 
their best pieces, the existence of two <y three of tbe same sub¬ 
ject is tyo argument against their genuineness. The vrius of 
these masterpieces of art has, it need-not bo remarked, too often 
led to attempts at copying them, some of whioh have doeoived 
the most skilful judggs. | The following is, perhaps,'ths bent in¬ 
stance of the fidelity an# masterly execution of * oopy. Frederick 
It., Buko of Mantua, pasting through JTloroneu on hi* way U 
Rome, paid a visit to the Medici palace; over one of the doSre he 
saw the portrait of Popo Leo X., between thoae of Cardinal tie 
Medici and Cardinal de Rossi; the heads were by Raphael, and 
tbo drapery by Julio Romano, and altogether it was aniAnireble 
painting. Tho data was so greatly taken with the picture that 
he earnestly bagged it of Popo Clement Til. when hr reached 
. $ome. Hi* holiness at once aeemleffto tho request of the doles, 
and ordered hi* secretory, Ootovilm de Medici*, to put the pietore 
in a case and send it to Mantua. The secretory, who wre wiener 
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of painting, and loath to deprive Florence) of suuh a troa-uro, de- | 
ferred mauling It, pretending that the frame w*s not rioh oriough*, 
and that he would got another fitted up for it; this delay gave j 
him time to have it copied by Andrea del Sarto, who^imitated even j 
the minutest effects which time and expAmru had mado on it. | 
The copy was so perfect that Octavlnn could hardly distinguish it , 
from the'origins!; and, that ho might not bo deceiwd, lie put a i 
private mark on the hack, and sent it to Mantua. Tlio duke to- | 
ocivod it -with great satisfaction, not doubting that it was tho ! 
genuine work of Raphael and Julio Romano; thu latter was then 
ip, the service of Frederick, and had no suspicion A its being a 
copy;, but Vasari, who*had seen it whilst paintjng, going to 
Mantua, disabused him. Having been shown all tho duke's 
rarities by Romano, tho latter said that the 'finest still remained 
to bo soon, naming the painting by Raphael and himself. Vasari j 
said it was very Jiao, but that it was not Raphael's. “ Not Ro- \ 
phael’s 1” Vsid the astonished artist, “doinot know my own 
work, do I not »eo tho strokes of my ponoil ? ” Vasari answered, 1 
“ You do not observe it closely enough; I saw Androa del Sarto , 
draw that very picture, and you will see behind a mark, to dis¬ 
tinguish U Horn thg original.” Finding this to bo true, tho de- j 
ceived painted replied, “ I value It as much as if it was Raphael's, j 
and am even more, pleased, for it is very surprising to sue so ox- I 
collect a masts* so well imitated.” 

Sebastian Ricci executed several Very excellent imitations of i 
Paul Veronese, many of which he sold for originals, and once ] 
deceived La Fosse. When the lattor was convinced of the tmpo- i 
Bition, he advised Sebastian,.“for the future to paint nothing but j 
1’aul Veroneses, and no more Riccis.” 

One oflmt instanewof deception will sufficiently illustrate how 
successfully it has been practised in works of art. There is a I 
collection of engravings by Uemard l’ioart, an ingenious artist of j 
tho lari century, which has been published under tho title of The ; 
Innocent Impotluree, Heart had boon lung vtxcd at tho tasto of ! 


the day, wbioh made it fashionable to decry tlvi yorks^ and de- l 
predate the talents, of the engravers at that time, in comparison 1 
with tho earlier artists. To expose the absurdity of tuoh an 
opinion, Picart chose some designs of the earlier painter*, which 
had not boon engraved, worktfi at them in secret, stamped some 
of them on old paper, and had them quiolly cimilsted. 'in every 
case thoy were rcoeived by the cojfmKtnti as^enuino work* of 
the old engravers. Riving had his Joke, he exposed the trick, 
and published the collection under tho title just mentioned. 

The annals of art abound witly almost equally numerous 
instances of popular credulity respecting individual pieces. An 
account of one of those will conclude this paper. In bis Rites 
of tho Spanish Painters, Mr. Cumberland mentions a singular 
instance of tbit in connexion with a picture of the Immaculate 
Conception, by .Tuanes, and which was in tho late College of 
J c»uihs in Valencia. This celebrated picture is the object of uni¬ 
versal veneration amongst the faithful, and by tho devout and 
credulous is considered almost equal to tho Virgin herself; for 
tradition reports, that it was painted by order of Father Martin 
Alberto, to whom thmHlessed Virgin condescended to appear on 
tho uve of the Assumption, and required of tho holy father to 
have her portrait token in tho dress she then wore. The honour¬ 
able office of fulfilling tho command was committed to Juanes. 
For a long time the artist failed in transferring tho sacrod features 
to tho canvass, but at length succeeded ; and by means of elabo¬ 
rate acts of penance and great contrition, the work was sanctified 
and the pencil nevor missed its stroke, Tho popular tradition 
goes on to say, that Juanes being cno day seated on a siaftbld, 
giving bia finishing touches 10 tho upper part of the picture, tho 
woodwork gave way, and tho painter being in tho act of falling, 
the holy pcreUhage, wfiioso portrait he lmd taken, stepped oppor¬ 
tunely from tho canvass, and, seising his hand, saved him from 
the fall; this done, and Juanes safely landed on the floor, tho 
gracious lady returned to her frame, 


SAUDIS. 


limTonv furnishes few more striking illustrations of the tran¬ 
sient of man's most valuable possessions, and his greatest 
works, Jhan Sardis. The JRciseitudes which it has undergone, 
the remembrance.of its ancient magnificence, the story of its 
deellnt, and the % moumful preapeot of its present desolation, 
form a sadly oloque«tt commentary upon tho mutability of human 
affair*. When Dr, Chandler visited it ha the Utter part of the • 
last century, the sikj of the onco proud'capital of Lydia, the 
Christian Bardie of th» Apocalypse, was “green and flowery 
and the residence of a long Ugs of wealthy and powerful monarch* 
was, OS It is nowptho habitation of oxen and buffaloes, with the 
exception of a few mud hut^which sheltered Turkish herdsmen, 
“Identified with*the names of Crmsus, and Cyrus, and Alex¬ 
ander," says a later traveller, “ and covering tho idain with her 
thousands of inhabitants, and tens of thousands of men'of war; 
great even in tho days of Augustus; ruined by earthquakes, and 
restored to its importance by tho munificence of Tiberius; Christian 
Sardis offering her hymns of thanksgiving for deliverance from 
pagan persecution in the magnificent temples of the virgin and 
the apostles; Sardis again (alien under the yoke of a false religion, 
httt still retaining her numerous popnlatiotf and powerful defence 
only five hundred years agd:—What Is Sardis nogr ? ”* Her 
greatness and her glory have passed away, and “like an unsub¬ 
stantial pageant Wed,” realising the deyolntjon expressed in the 
beautiful verses of tho Persian poet 
*The jpMer he* wove hl*wreb,ln the tniikrlal palsec, 

Andofite owl hath sung her watch-* Jig on the tower* of Afrasiab.’’ 

the ancient kingdom of Lydia, celebrated in history and 
poetry for its power and civilisation, and for the splendour of its' 
ospttal, sitbritoed, as most of our readers are aware, a small but 
dsltgtitful district at the hack of the lonio antllcmcnis, verging, 
towards tho interior of Asia Minor. At its dost prosperous era, 
* it extended from the river Halys an the east to the iEgcan sea on, 
the west, and foom 1 the northern shores of the blue Mediterranean 
to the southern coast of the Buxine. The wealth of its monareht 


is alike tho subject of history and Song; and the Site of their 
capital, own in its present state, has preferred traces of their 
enterprise and their splendour. Anacreon celebrates the “fomed 
Gygce’ treasures," which wore afterwards surpassed by the riebrs 
ofjjro'ius. Herodotus describes the stupendous momtmenVwhich 
this latter prince erected to -the memory of bis father, Alyattes, 
and which, after tho lapse of twenty-four centuries, yi t remains 
in sufficient entirety to justify the admiration he expresses. Tho 
histor^ of this onco powerful kingdom is marked by a Succession 
of changes which has few, if any, parallels in the annals of any 
othor nation. . Conquered by Cyras, Xerfee, and Alexander, 
submitting to Roman dominion^ and now groaning under the 
grinding despotism of the Turks, a waste and almost depopulated 
province, the eye of tho traveller beholds in the ruins which he 
, everywhere meets with the saddening memorial* of its many 
vicissitudes. Sardis was situated betwetn the jiver Caysterto. 
the south, and the Hertnus to the north, on the hanks of the 
Pactolus, at the fool of Mount Imolus. The date of its founda¬ 
tion cannot be fixed; Strabo represents it as very ancient, but 
“posterior to the siege of Troy" (1184 no.). After its capture 
by Cyrus, it retained its sise and importance, and became the 
seat of the Persian satraps, as it had been of the Lydian kings; 
Nearly a cegtury later it was taken by Alexander the Great, after 
whose death St became the residence of AehteuB, the governqr, 
under the Syrian king*, of the whole Asiatic peninsula. Subse¬ 
quently, it passed under the dominion of the all-conquering 
Romans, and sank into a place of inferior importance, its principal 
trade being transferred to Smyrna and Ephesus. In the reign of 
Tiberius, it, with eleven other uf th* principal cities of Lower 
Asia, waa almost totally destroyed by an earthquake, but was 
restored by the munificence, of the emperor; its inhabitants were 
exempted from all taxes for five yeats, and received a supply of 
100,000 great sestprees. “ The* calamity,” bays Tacitus, ''in 
jucording this event, “Jiappened in the night, and was for that 
reason the more disastrous; no warning given, and, by conse- 
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l gosnoe, no time, to escape. Hillq are said to have sunk, and First of the bold Tlmsriot bands 

t valleas rose ^mountains. . Quick flashes of lightning showed all That won and wall can keep their lands, 

the horrors of the scene." Enough th.t he who come, to woo 

At what period, or by whom, Christianity was introduced' into Is kinsman to the Bey Oglou I ; . 

Sardis ia-unknown. Some have skid that the new faith was first A few Christiana, who resided in the place, wished to 
preaohed there by the apostle John, whilst others ascribe this to erect a churoh, to enable them to worship in a ,spot 

Clement, a disciple of St. Paul. Of its Christian history during by the oarjy triumphs of their faith, hut the savage $ 05 ? 

the throe following centuries we know tfut little, beyond that refused the permission, and the persecuted few were obliged, 

during tkoaeoond it was under the Government of Mc-lito, a to forsake their ancient home, and retire beyond his jurisdio- 

leamed ami eloquent bishop, who suffered greatly from the perso- tion. - « 

cations of Marcus, who, in tho language,of Gibbon, “ despised tho Such is a brief outline of the history and the fate of Sardis. 

Christians as - 'bifesopher, and punished them as a sovereign.” “ How doth tho city sit solitary that was full of people! Her 

During the r Julian the Apostate, in the fourth century, foundations are fallen, her walls are thrown down. She aits 

an attempt wa -do by .the old idolatry to recover its fprmor silent in darkness, and is no longer called the lady of kingdoms." 

ascendancy in Sardis; and, to further this object, Chrysanthius, Tho miserable village of Bart furnishes the only traces of human 

a native of tho city, was appointed by tho emperor governor of habitation now near its site: tho place of (fs onoe gorgeous 

Lydia. The heathen worship was practically restored; the altars palaces and majestic temples is marked only by scattered heaps of 

which had been destroyed were rebuilt; the temples were raised ruins. Our engraving, taken from the drawing of a traveller, 

from their ruins, and tho city of Crresus once more resounded shows all that remains of its former glory. Tho two lonely 
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with the pagan hynuta pf $yl*le awl; Apollo. These efforts, Pla*» which stand amid the scattered ft*gmcntf"M |he fore- 
howover, ended with thwM^frtign hf fteir author; j ground are supposed to be the remains of the temnU;«^ Cybele. 

death tho heathen’ pri^^.Ms' again suppressed, ; and'the : In Dr. Chandler!* time, there were five of thoee oolWttoB stand- 
institutions of Christianity <mee more and permanently est»- ing ; but the Turks have einoo mutilated the ruin, te the eipec- 

blished. In the year 40& k.W, Sardis was taken by MOnths, tation of finding concealed treasure.'’ Behind runs the Paotolus, 

under Tribigild and Caianas, who had revolted from the Sift* and Ifjyond it, in the background, tijo Imolus rears its jagged and 

' iroadias; the city was plundered, and grotesque summits as in the days.of Crresus, Cyrus, and Aba- 

put to the sword. Of Jts history since th«MH4«mira|f;|e under. The princes, warriors, temples, and churches of Sardis 

said: in the wars of the Greek cmpcrortip§r&^ilioiS^t have now passed'awsfy, and the owl and jaokal occupy their 

suffered greatly, and the subsequent i-,alamtt3«^A«dml Retmly plaeo; whilst the black tryt of tho Turcoman ia pitched upon, the 

upon it, tiU it at length passed under the dee&iag Tatoi ta fc plain through which Xerxes pqured Ids armed miUiaub tp. fell 

Turks in 1304. The final banishment of Christianity frorflfjvu be$l|®b. the sword of the Cheeks. Of the structures which fflBee 

effected about forty years ago by the tyranny of a Turkish chieftain, Awjji jH with tho pueans of heathenism and the hosannas Of Oitr 

Ear 'Osman Ogfeu, to wht& Byren refer, in his JBHde ;OT*n victorious faith, nothing now remains to meet 4he We Of 

•* A noblerand a braver min I® , *0 traveller, but a few broken and scatteredt, 

yvas never span in battle's van, ‘ J marbb:theon%reUos_oftheancientdayswhlflh^^i^; 5 mt- 

We Moslems reek pot much of blood , jived the ravages of time and .war,, are the eologsai raottu- 

V But yet tbe line of Karasmtn ' ■*. ments of death^which coyer the last restujg-pboe.’of ft# fcfsfcs 

Daclmnged, unchangeable hath stood ■ kings.,. *' 
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Hasiwos ia one of the places in England which combines 
prpseiit attractions with richness in historical ^esooiations. There 
i| 'no jpht in thf kingdom which can boast ^connexion with an 
evij&t of a\ich stupendous importance in the annals of the English 
nation, as the battle which was fought in the heights over the 
toWnl To it*wo owe some of the most curious, and it may be the 
moat useful, features in our laws and government. It wrought a 


Mojt of our jeaden aio doubtless already acquainted With the 
| circumstances which led to it.- „ ’' 

I The nsmo at the town is derived from that of Hastings, a 
Danish chieftain, who in the time of Alfred the Great ravaged 
tho southern coasts of England. Aftor various^sxploits in which 
he displayed great valour and ferocity, he was defeated by Allied,* 
and finally driven from the country. During his stay he had’ 


■i ■ ■> 



i >U .' p 




gfcat change in the manners, tastes', and mode of, though 
people. Erpm' it we haye derived our hauts seigne i 
'Souse of Lords, and the whole pjlo of feudalism which ' 

. oei^ries weighed upon the energies pf the nation. The prixrtl 
whim brhught Charles I, to the scaffold struck root in the baifle«y 
af Hasting*,' aijd monopoly, many abusd, and barban^sfjv 
*wWoh ,*p& linger in oiir path, may havo their origin torn** 
aireetlf' or indirectly lo the patae disastrous field. * , 


cuts on the coast, from which oircumitaneo 
name. ;* 

the son at Godwin, when g young prince, was ship- 
, 4tenkrdfin the coast of Normandy, and conducted to tho court of 
wko William, by whom he was for a long time detained under pre- 
tmee of entertaining him and allowing him the country. During 
"the heal and eloitemqnt of a banquet, a promise was extracted from 
him that on the death of£M ward the Confessor, the reigning king of 
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jShglatld, he would asskt ’William in gaining the throne, and 
renounce all hi* own right* hi hi* favour. Shortly afterwards 
the sluice ‘t convoked a gnat council of tho lords and Weiss of 
Normandy, in the town of Haydns. Tho day before that fixed 
for the ceremony, he had caused to bo brought from all tko’plaoes 
round bones and relics of the saints, sufliuient to fill ft great chest 
cr cost, which was placed in tho ball of council, nnd covered 
with cloth of gdtd. Wlu'ii the duke had taken his seat in tho 
t chair of statu, holding a drawn sword in Ida hand, crowned with 
a circlet of gwns, and surrounded by the crowd of Norman chiefs, 
amongst whom was the Spxon Harold, two little casket? of relics 
avert) brought and hid upon the cask of relics. William thin 
8 lid, ‘ Harold, I require thee, before this noble assembly, to con¬ 
firm the promise thou bust made me - fc namely, to assist me in 
•obtaining 'the kingdom of England after King Edwatd's doatb, 
to mart'y niv daughter Adda, and to send me lh$' Sister, that I, 
may give hor to one of my followers.' The Englishman, once 
more taken by surprise (for he bad previously been entrapped, as 
the only mean*-of (-senping along and wearisome captivity, into 
making some yagtiu promises of adhesion to Willittm's cause), 
and not daring to deny’ his own words, approached Itm two 
’ reliquaries with a troubled %ir, hid his baud upon them, and 
swore to oxeculo to the utmost of hi? power bis agreement with 
•the duke, if he lived and with God’s help. Tho whole assembly 
repeated, ‘ May OoB bo thy help.’ William immediately made a 
sign, on which tho doth 'of gold was removed, and disnuvered 
(ho bones and skeletons which tilled the eavlc to the hiiui, and 
upon which the noti of Godwin had sworn without knowing it. 
Tho Ndlrmau historians say that he shuddered, nnd that his 
countenance turned pulo at tho sight of thi? mormons heap.” * 
Harold soon after cunin to the throne of England himself, and 
immediately after his accession received the following message 
/mm William* “ Wjlliire, duke of thmNormuns, scuds to remind 
thee of the oath which thou bast, sworn to him with t! r mouth, 
and with thy hand upon good and holy relics." “Ttiatruo,” 
replied the king, "that 1 took the. oath to William, but I took it 
Under constraint. 1 prewired who.* did not belong to mo, a 
promise which 1 could not in any way pmfoim.. My royal 
authority is not my own ; I could not lay it down ogaina^ tho 
will of the country, nor o»n 1 against the will of the cuntiy 
take a.foreign wife. As for my sister, w hom the duke claims 
that hfi may marry her to ono of his chit fa, the has died witbia 
the year; would ho lmvu me send her corpse '■ "• # 

In truth, he was plated in a pnnsling dib-nuna. His own" 
iu’erosta and thoso of his peoji'o wore to lie weighed against an 
oathstukort with every «in umstanne of solemnity, whhh in*thal 
ago could add weight, to obligations. Either alternative was a , 
deplorable ofuii and’"fel this distonoo of tlm» we must not judge 
hint harshly. Had his O'irn.) b“cn ten tbousnud times ei grcnl, 
,hw unshaken courage and Iieuolc dcnlh would jvoll have expiated 
it, and without lajing cluing to any skill in deciding o,i -A r)f 
c eisduncm, wo dare affirm that tho course ho followod was the 
oa>) bostpl casing in tho eyes of Him who judges imm hot by thtir 
Word* Wordy but, by thuit uiottvi n. 

William immediately made preparations for i,n invari m. From 
all parts of Normandy, thS ueoly, the vicious, the outWwed, tfid 
• indebted, tho adventufous, all whom t:n ties Of duty or religion 
could /bind, who left nothing behind then hut bad reptitU, anil 
had nothing to law by thtit lives, and hoped for rich plunder if 
, auCtlossfu), flocked fo. hit afamdani. Tho exp-dl'Utn sailed from 
St, Valery, near Dieppe, bn the morning of tho aoth of DpHtjptati, 
TfiOfi; William led tho van in a vessel which half keen pMnM 
■ df> li.ioi-by hia.yitg Matilda, which was dUttafi^ghMt.bj* 

1 tfid decorations in the. day, and in the darkm&.uf.fhe fli§!iffy<n 
l«tlliaot light at it* mast-houd. Being of biitjr ,i»li 

icB».hb»vily laden than the others, it soon iratolrlppedsM the Wltj 
«n.rl earring the night got out of right of th,biB. 1 ''}{ftr!y'|(t?Hi^ 
tnOTuVng a ftkili>l*was rent to the piast-head to ldolc out furitheos, 
'"ritui saw!nought hut,.sky and wat*. On going up a second trine, 
bo Sawfour sails; and ^Jtttlo after, reported thn sea tuvkp oe vest'd 
1 "tiri-th n fo^wtef masts. • They oast anchor a ft,w hour* afhnfritda 
-re• ^hft'Sussex Wtwt, and landed between Pcvenaey and Hustings. 

' • V • - .. , t lliivrry'st'Noriaan tliimiuost." 


Tradition still points out tho prebisc spot, ljho knights #nd 
t archer* were iheflrst to disembark, and thafi came flu: carpenters, 
nroiourora, masons, with their tools in their Hands, planes, saws, 
axes, Sec. T-ast of all earn® the duke, who stumbled Mid fell f» 
jumped on s^ote, Thoso wound turned pale, looking upon ft *s 
a bad onion; but H^ilium jumped up quickly,With his hafidK ftfil 
of sand, and dissipated tlieir fears by ex cl riming, “ Hy t tbo spten- 
dour (if (M” (bis favourite oath), 11 1 have seized England with 
my two hands, and that which X hare grasped with‘*your bodpT 
wilt maintain!" They dined on the beech, and then proceeded 
to the oroetjipn of a Wooden fortress pdiich Ibey had broughttrein 
Normandy in disjointed pfeces, but toady to be fitted together. 

In this they supped merrily that night.* An English knight bad, 
from n neighbouring hill, beheld the binding of this mighty host, 
an# forthwith rode, without ’tsyryiog^by the way, to oonvoytho # 
news to Harold, who was in the north, near York, where he bad 
just dofoated-a horde of Norwegians »«d slain Oheir king. “ Jbo 
Norntans have come,” nail bo, nwhitig hitb Ms pi^renec, “and 
have lttmlod at Hastings, and built Up k fort, which tb n y hate 
oucloscd with a fo.-a and palisados j and they will rend the land 
from thee and thine, unless thou.defend it well." Harold forth¬ 
with sot out upon his march (southward, calling upfln bancs anil 
(serfs and freemen, as be pvesed along, to join him in iofonding 
England from thcuoum orNormUddy. * o . 

In tho mean time William bad reeved on % Hastings, and 
encamped on tho East Hill, wlioro conn? remains of bis intreneb- 
ments still exist. It is ift allusion to this evont that Campbell's 
beautiful lines were tr.imposed on the (lamp Hill: — 

“ In tile deep l)li<" of eve, ' 

Mre jbe tu’inl.ling of slius lmd begun, a « 

Or Urn lurk took lus leave 
Of the liters ami the sweet vetting M>0, 

1 climbd to yon hrijtlils, 

Whore tho Nurnroi onvuinn’d him of old, 

With hie li. union and Urights, 

And Ids 01101101- nil burnishVt with gold. 

At tlio Oi'.inr rot's side, 

flu-rv lilt miiulndsy sat. harp in band; 

In |>nvUinn aide. 

And tliny ulmnled the deeds of itulaiid. 

SU1II the vminwitciV giound 

’ With a vision my fiinv.y inspires; ^ 

k And I heiir the tiump MiQid, * 

As it tniirslmU'd our ejilfalry's sires. .: . ** 

0 4 ' 

On P;i*.*h »iile of Hint me:M * . • 

, • Stood tho onptors of England's domains, ,. P,.y , 

' • Thri^eoho^led hci breed, ' ' 

IVnd hyrit mettled the blood of her veins. 

Over hauberk midlelm, * 

As the sun’s setting s|deii,toliv uaulhivwii, , 

'l linie.e they look’d o’ero realm, , 

And kemorrow belicM it their oufi." 

T|to next, day the battle touk plSce; and ius»y and valiantly did 
tho Saxons tgpuUu with bill end bow tho charges of the Normitu 
obivolt^, eli iking liottitt for* 1 Harold and Holy Crease!’’ Tho King 
was at l^?t struck down by a well.aimed airow. His sons had 
already fallen fighting by hUsiJc, and the English,- “ few and faint, 
but fearless still,” were overwhelmed and routed. In the' c von ing¬ 
le use the expressive phrase of tho Saxon ohrcmioler—’“ihehigh 
Ittota of the land .vere Nnmmns, and tho low men were Saxon*." 

Tho Uoequeror buift an abbey on t5ih field, arid called it Battle 
Abbo^, thfi ruins of winch still remain. ,; 

Among*! the antiquities of Hustings, the ruins -od-tbe old 
Caatio, of which wo give on engraving, holds a prominent pitted. 
It ciowus the Wes\ Hill, aifil is stitl a very striking and pto- 
turesque object. Little ip known of its early origin,. It iS fitppr 
posed, and not without founilaiiun.'th^t tlurc was a fort'ef eotrre 
sort haHxi before the Norman conquest; as it is stated in aa eid 
ohrcBiole, that Hastings, amongst other places, was f.ij-tiftcd hy a 
Britijh chief,named Arviragus; wbenh* thre w off the Rotnie yoke. 
During tho gr*(atcr pin of the last century, the area withisv'Dic 
ettst’e walls was fy«d as u pasture for sheep, and uotXving of Hte 
ottStle itself remained but a few tntssbepcu rui.is, lu the year ISSt, > 
• however, the Eajtl of GhiehcstorcaujvdcttcavptiohattrbBJlhtoiSdiirit. 
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The lower part Off a largo gqje, supposed to have besu tfie gate of j 
the keep, was sOon discovered. The gateway was about eight or . 
ninp .foot wide, gnd nineteen feet deep. The groove for the port-* j 
quilts and thy binges were still remaining, and a piece of chain, I 
which had doubtless been used in fastening it, was found near* j 
the spot Tie remains of the castle at present haV the shape j 
of a rounded triangle, with the base towards the south, on which ; 
sj(l«. there Vas never any necessity for outworks or other defences, ; 
a# it stands ah the summit of a craggy and precipitous rock, two I 
or three hundred feet in height. On the eastern side is a wall , 

' flunked by towers, part of .which is still standing, and on the 
remaining side a deep ditch separating the hill orf which the 
castle stands, from that which rises beBidc it. N ear the north , 
gate was a guard-housn, anil the ruins of a church 110 feet in 
length ave also elosi^by. From the mouldings which remaig, it 
appears to have been in different styles of architecture. An arch ; 
which is now-standing, was restored by J,ord Cliioljoster. There : 
rrcFalso somtf remains of the Chapter House and the Prebendal i 
Halt, During the excavations in this quarter, some optima were ! 
found, two of which contained skeletons in a state of perfect 1 
preservation. From the north gate tho fortifications continue in ! 
a lofty wall, Hupporjpd by towers which arc still standing, and of j 
u »i8>iW|ble height. One of them is circular, and con*fihis a ' 
{light of stone stepj; the other has the remains of Normau win- j 
ileus deeply splayed in tho interior. The Walls are generally j 
massive, 1 *somo parts being built of lime and nibble, which seetns 
to indicate a Roman origin ; but tho greater part is undoubtedly 
Norman work of un eatlier period. 

Several relics of antiquity dug up in the ruins are preserved 
in the lodge at the entrance, amongst which are a Norman spur, 
ancient ivy#, half- o< a Normau bridleAit, si Saxon lamp-sus¬ 
pender, a Homan chain bridle, fie. Tl.c area of the rustic is now 
laid out in lawns and flower-borders, but, in accordance yilh the 
time-honoured and peculiarly English fondness fur ‘•bueksbeesh,” 
it cannot, be seen without paying fur it. 

I a the distribution of tho spoils of tho vanquished, after the 
bottle of Hastings, the castle, which is tie.ppored to have been 
repaired by William, was given, with the Rape* of Hostings, to 
Report, Earl of Eu, by one of whose descendants it was forfeited 
to tho cream in the reign of Henry III. In it William Ilufus, 
v ith his nobles, who had been summoned to do him homage prior to 
hi-* departure, was detained more than a month by contrary winds. 

Humphrey do TiUeulfiiad #he command of the castle till 1(109, 
when \V*!iism the (Jonqmror, being engaged in the subjugation 
i f the north, bis vassal abandon'd his post, end with many of his 
friends returned tifNnnaandy, profaning the quiet of their homes 
to the precarious possession of lands and honours in a foreign 
country. William was so incensed at this, thnt be forfeited 
Tilleul’s estates, emit, oupl never be persuaded to restore them to iiis 
luinu After passing through various bands, tho lordship and 
i :e<Ho were sold, iip the retgrAf Elizabeth, by the Karl of Hun-’ 
tingdnn,'to Sir Thomas IVlham, for .Cit.flf'O. From tho litter it 
bus descended to the present o'Vncr, the Earl of Chichester. 

Thu legends relating to the castle are mmierouj. It is said 
that, in the reign of Henry Ylll. an incident occurred somewhat 
like, b,ut more tragical than tho adventure of Rebecca^ tho fair 
Jewess, with.the amorous knight, Biian do Hoia-Ouilbert. The 
monarehi.ltisSaid, was staying at the castle, and was urging his 
unlawful suit with even more than his usual aidour, upon a Judy 

• who was there likewiso. To escape fiom his importunity and 
displeasure, bath alike terrible, sbn throw bersqlf headlong from 
the northern turret, and was.dashed to pioees on the bdtohlielofl-. 

The account which has been handed down, relative*ta the de¬ 
struction of tii« eastlc is horrible, if true. One of its possessors, 
during the reign of Henry," was Edgar, a*i«a$us earl, and a great 
fji^ourito with the king. Ho hart inaT^iwfkoic of tlie ladies of the 
court, (ft amiable and haiftsotoo.wemail whom ho ardently loved, 
hut if was love without confidence, and he at last came to the 
conclusion that it was not returned, 'and 11 green-eyed jealousy” 
instantly took possession ot him.. ‘ He w .itched every movement 
of his bride with unriripg vigilance, and at last began to plaeere* 
sfrarnt* upon her liberty. The unfortunate Ji^ly appealed to tho 

• • Rape tit a corrupt ion*of tho l?«tln ripH) a-hook or shore, tool is a term 
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king, who ordered him to supply her with money* and place 
apartments in the castle at Iter sole disposal during her lifetime, ( 
The carl obeyed with reluctance, but resolved *to" qbieifro^hi r . # 
movements mere closely than ever; and, on entering her room 
suddenly one day, fie found her giving orders to her falconer. 
Transported with rage he killed tho man ou tbo spot, and gave 
his wife into tho custody of bis guard, and ordered a -fire to 
bo prepared in tho court-yard to bunk her oti^her child alivr, 
The trembling retained obeyed with reluctance. The unfortu¬ 
nate lady, after a few momeuts of heartrending prayer and en»* ■ 
treaty, appoured to bo. resigned to her fate, and occupied hei- 
self in making trifling jyeronts to ifer servants, and putting 
her affairs jn order, until -tlie pile was ready. Tied to tjio 
stake, tho firo was applied to tie logs, and tho wind blowing 
high, the flames shot up with firry. The shrieks of the kaplesg 
woman pierced the hearts of every ono present, but made no 
impresfiun upon the earl, who stood by with folded arms and a 
smile of hate playing on his lips. His crime, however, had not 
reached its consummation when tliu alarm was given that tlie 
entitle was on fire, and notwithstanding all the exertions made to' 
save it, in a few hours nothing remained of the noble edifice but • 
black cn'-d walla and smouldering rafters. Remorse seemed to have 
seized upon Edgar. Ho ordered thobshes of his wife.and child to be 
collected and placed in a atone coffin, and then quitted the country. 

Ho was novel hoard of more. The castle from that time mouldered 
away, ami the merry loughter of children, and popping of cham¬ 
pagne bottles at pictnc parties arc now tbo only sounds which are 
heard, where the war-horse cnee heighed, and the “ warder's 
silver trump” resounded along hall, and court, end bastion. 

Tho jsuoguiwd salubrity and mildness of the air, together with 
the openness of the coast and smoothness of the beach, hsvo long 
made Hastings a favourite and a recommended resort. The shore 
is not abrupt, and the water almost always limpid, aud of that 
beautiful sea-green hue so inviting to baChers. The constant 
surging of the, waves, first breaking against tho reefs and next 
dashing over the sloping shingle, is not unwelcome music at, mid¬ 
night to the ears of all who sleep in the vicinity of the shore. Sir 
James Clark states that in winter Hastings ia most desirable as a 
place of residonoo during January and February'. “During the 
spring also it has the advantage of being mere effectually skel¬ 
tered from north nr.d north-cast winds than any other place fre¬ 
quented by invalids on the const of Sur?ex. It is alsu compara¬ 
tively little subject to fogs in the spring, and the fall of rain may 
he said at that time to be less than on other portions of tho coast. 

As might bo expected ftom thq low and sheltered situation of 
Hastings, it will be found a favourable residence generally, to 
invalids suffering under diseases of the chest. .Delictito persons^ 
who desire to avoid exposure to the north-east winds, may pass 
the col^season here with advantage. Owing to the close matuief 
in which this place is hummed in on the sea by steep and high, 
•liife, it hua an atmosphere innro completely marine than almost 
any oilier part of this coast, with the exception, of course, of 
Si,. Leonard's, which possesses thS same dry and absorbent soil.” 
Tho breadth and extont of its esplanade, also, and the prqtoetion 
! affoided by the colonnades for walking exercise, are circumstances 
I »of considerable importance to the invalid, and render a conjoined 
| residence at Hastings and St. Leonard's a very efficient aUbstituto . 
fur a trip to Madeira. 

I "Whilst, in tlie neighbourhood, it should not bo forgotten that a 
j dubghtfu) exclusion may be made, to Batllo Abbey, not more than 
; „ix miles distant. The grounds are now in the possession of the 
j Webster family, who have libtrally thrown them open to public 
inspection every Monday. It is here that ttyi 'yiattol Bull,”*'** 

• sort of primitive “ Court Guide^’ is carefully preserved, and fur- 
; nishes a list valuable to the antiquary and. historian of {hasp 
families who came over with William tho Conqueror; 
j Hastings id a pretty, though old-fashioned town., A new 
' suburb, called St. Leonard’s, has recently sprung up, which 
adds greatly to tho beauty of tlie neighbourhood. It it asCtt of 
! west-end, pr fashionable quarter. TJuabjd’dings are all very flSie, j, 

\ and the air of quiet repose which pervades it, makes it now 4k 
j favourito’resort of invalids.. Numerous country-seats -belonging 
j to the gentry pf tbo neighbouthood ar% to be mat with on every 
rido.Jlit there is nothing which gi/es such a chirm to the lasfl- 
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soape aa the sea and sea-share. Nowhere la the aea bo glorious as 
l ait Hastings :-r- ' 

“ The broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion, swelling as it sleeps, 

Then slowly sinking, curling to the strand, 

. Faint laiy waves o'eroreep tho ridgy BRnd, 

Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And Sack return In silence, smooth and slow. 


IfShSps In the calm seem onohor’d, for they gild* 

On the still sea, urged solely by the tide.’* 

For beauty of scenery, salubrity of air, for all in short th*t 
# ean delight the eye, and invigorate the frame, Hastings stands 
without a riyal amongst the watering planes of England, and to 
all those who long to escape from the heat and dust jind moke 
of towns during the summer months, no bettor retreat Can offer 
itself. r , 



hrisn or iiAsriNos cash is. 


B U T T EHFL1ES 

, *.♦ 

WiiKN Valeria visits Virgilia, during tho Absence of Coriolaous, 
slio Jntjifircs—‘‘How dues your littio son," aud, on receiving a j 
reply, prucejffts in a strain grateful to a mothoi’s heart :—“ O’ 
my word, the father's son; I’ll swear ‘tis a very pretty bay. O’ 1 
my troth, I looked upon him on Wednesday hall'an hour together. 

“ I saw him run after a gilded butterfly; and wheq lie caught i 
him, ho let it go'again; and after u again, pud over and over he \ 
’ comes, and up again.*’ And how many of us have engaged 
in the same childish gambol: eagerly chasing the gorgeous insect, 
yvjth bare head, and looks blown about by the wind, then nearing 
the object of pufsuR, throwing down tho cap on the j;ra3s exult¬ 
ing in its capture, and»ruising it gently only to find the but- 
tetfly was gone, or should it happen to be there—tho chance of 
which may he one in a thousand—hastily seising it .to the injury 
of its beaufy, or finding that by one vigorous dart it had escaped 
from durance, and again was free. 

Tho poet of the Seasons jnvitos our attention to this insect in 
after-life, as he says,— * ' 

•• Jtehobl I ye pfi^rims of this earth, behold - ! „ 
lies all, but man, with unearn'd pleasure gay; 

See her bright robes tga butterfly unfold, * 

JSrpke from her wintry ioiqb In thne ot May 

k * it 

* 


A N 1) M O T II S. 

What youthful bndc can equal her army f 
Wleo can, with her, for easy pleasure vie r 
. • From mead to mead, with acetic wing to stray, 

.From flower to flower on balmy gules to fly. 

Is all she hath to do beneath the radiant sky.” 

But not only do these insects fly “ from mead to meadfor, 
universally diffused as they ate, in the flower-garden, they fli.t 
from blossom to blossom; on tho mountains they dart forth, as wo 
rustle through the.hea9hor; and in the forest they attraot atten¬ 
tion, gltncipg through its bright and. sunny glades, or motionlosa 
as the lichens which variegate the trunks Of its wide-spreading 
trees. Nor do they, morely delight themselves in the open air: 
the butterfly will pass 5^om the garden to the dwelling, and in- 
vile tho capture of the young entomologist, as it settles on some 
piece of furniture in an inner ;roem'. tU tribes are adapted to 
every season, while their range is so varied and extensive. Some 
appcar'with the primroses of spring j others in summer, with "the 
queenyjf flowersothers With the rich and greatly diversified 
dahlias of autumn: and He who suetains and defends the snow¬ 
drop amidst cold afld storm, enables one, at least, to sport about 
tho chrysanthemums of wintor. * • * 

* And then, what a lovely, splendid, and gofjgeous nee they are 
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Not only are they conspicuous, hut InnjBvend&at, among tho' 
jrr|jifpres o^wlftrai jt is said, —. _ , ' 

briflht fralti thetr radiant wings ngtblii, 
j , , With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with gold. > 

, ‘tyim! atom forms of insect life appear I "® 

' ’ And who cjui follow Nature’s pencil there ? 

* v J ‘‘ •'Their wings with azure, green, and purple gloss’d, 

Sodded with colour’d eyas, with gems emboss?!, 

Inlaid with pearl, and mark’d with envious stains, 

Of lively crimson through their dnsky veins.” 

Some exhibit gorgeous metallic butts t and others tinga of different 
kinds rarely equalled^, ai*d not to be surpassed in tho wide range 
of Nature. Nor are tbit markings of tlisir wings and bodies leas 
varied or loss attractive. I.ines, dots, circles, triangles, jltraUcb*- 
grams, may them *bo observed, mingled with foims of endless 
diversity, defying all tho terras of the' mathematician, yet nil 
traced and .yobmfed by a pencil, which the painter, howov,r 
gifted, will striyo In vain to iroitato. No wonder that Monro 
aliouhl exclaim, — , I 

’■ And they, beftire whose sleepy eyes, 
v III their own bright Kathain boners, * 

'♦Sparhla sucli rainbow butterflies i 
* That they might fancy tie* rich flowers 

Tliift round them,in the mm lay sighing, 

, * Had been by magic sll set flying ” 

The artist has depicted, in anr etiproving, smno of these tut- 
i|uisile hums, and what they want in-gaiety and splendour of line 
must now he added, so fur as it can he, in words—so that our 
readies may paint Hem for Ihein-nlves - recalling, un the group 
does, tlu,, pits,tic description - < 

“ Ou the pay bosom ol seine fragrant flower, 

They, idiy fluttering, live their litilu hour; 

. Their lift all pleasure, and their tusk till play, 

All tipring their age, nud .-.uie.luuc all their day." 

,M the top of the engraving, ou the left hand, hi the Small Tor* 
lufuMhcll Butterfly (r«ii<v,srt wfo’ie). It i< abundant not only in 
England, hut the adjoining continont, and is conspicuous for its 
beauty, and tho lightness with which it flits fmm ih.wer to flow, r. 
One brood appears in'spring arid mother in autumn. It closely 
r, .-'ciiiMos, except in size, the Great Tntliuseslifdl lluttcrfly, which 
usually appears about tho middle of July. It is rapid on the 
win*, often Mttliug oji dijp pathways arid the trunks of trees, 
d.'ughtftig itself in the full-1(1 taya of the sun. Tho colour of tho 
v mpv above is d\k orangc-ted, with a aanuw vandykod edging 
of nine it,’pi a sorfMij of black ; hut its whole surface is Wutifully 
a„d vuriou.,ly admin d. ^ 

Jiiit beneath is the I’rililiur/ ol elegant forifi. The Fiitilhuie-V 
flu-thcro is more fhtfn one kind, me nnnmg the most beautiful 
and the most cunnioj of their rau>! being, met with in most 
parts of England— in wnotH and meadows, heaths and downs, 
during tlio mouths of Juno and July. Nature lint been Said, in 
'allusion to the wings of imtfcrllii s, to have painted her cimyas on 
both side.-). Til" upper one is often more dtliinlely peiu.illed than 
the lower, but it is hot so with tho FiililUtinff Tlmit upper 
am faro is reddish -brown and black, disposed in angular cUcak* 
01 chequers, but tho icttrso of their richly einiUnpidl wings is 
abundantly and richly adorned. I.et, then, the reader look out 
fog one of these beautiful creatures while it is visible ; often may 
itXo oWavtsd in tho garden, • 

, c \yimcu, lie.arriving? rcunil about ilot^ flie 
„ from bed to bed, ftom one to t’otlirr border, * g 

And takes survey with cuiloiis busy eye. * 

Of every flower autf lierba tbero set ill order; 

1 Now this, now tlial, Ii? tastetli toa^rlp. 

.Vet none of these lib rlirtviy doth disorder, 

*•* " n ' ''• 9 ' No With ida'fectflprtludr silken Haves deface, > -> 

• ■' ■ Hut pastures on the plctisn/cs of each place.” ,■ i 

'fjjip iiext .inject a littlp below tho last mentioned, and towards 
^pjpi^nkt’O (itilyo vagevt 3 tins Cabbage-butterfly (hint in brtwiic:r) 


Returning to the outer line, jkc observe tbe Pgapook’s Eye 
(Vanmtia In), the colour of which is deep brownish-red, inclining 
to purple, with a large eyc-liko spot on each wing abovo; be¬ 
neath. tho wings are dark, chining brown, traversed by fine 
undulating linos of blank. Ip tho south and midland counties 
of England, this beautiful species is very common, but it is 
more rare in llio north, and seldom seen in Scotland. It 
usually appears in July, flitting about the lieilgemws, along 
shaded lanes, and about tin? borders of copses, alighting ouirjt 
now and then to sun its wings, and again starting off on its 
aerial flight, * 

Now crimes ■ the Red’Admiral (I'.uimm Alui'iiuin), with us 
velvet-black wings, broadly banded witb red, and relieved by 
white and blue. In all parts of our island it is very connnnij,~ 
iis well us over Europe; it is found in the distiiets of Afrn.t 
burdcihi;; tint Mediterranean, and in tie* l’uite.1 Stnfes of Ame¬ 
rica. It seldom appeals until lute in McpLcmb. r, with its 
pbimago ningiilutly fresh and jurfint. In s.one voais these 
butterflies abound, and then twenty of these beautiful creatines 
may bo seen, expanding and el cling their brilliant wings under the 
ft uil-trec.i on run wails, or basking »u the disc of sumo autumnal 
flower. 

Tbe butterflies now d-’si rilrid, arc rmceeded by two sp, 11 - 
tnens of ihitish moths. Ttlu li.»i*uly amt delicacy of their plu¬ 
mage, Us fulness, md tho unrbled arrangement and blending 
of v,uted tints of grey, brown, him It, und yallow, render the 
inotlis of our islaul not loss attractive than the more gndy 
painted butterflies that flit about in tho blight snnbranr of 
rummer. In jhmcral, they n.o nocturnal ii tluic liabits; h.u a 
ft w, consisting of tho Sphinxes, or II nil lc-moths-• of wh , li the 
mre on tho right U specimen—p us, in broad day, fi'iap (lower to 
flower in fpivst of their honeyed food. Their progress through the 
nif Hsi'inbles* that of tha haij'U—hence tluir name; hut, as they 
buzz round a flower with their wings vibrating co rapidly ns to 
be scarcely doiccinib’e, they strengly resemble tho hitmnong- 
hirds. The larger iignro is that of the Rod Undorwing, its name 
itextthing that part of the infect, except that it is fringed ..ml 
mnikud with black, 

Other lnifti i Ilms am seen; autilng which two only can n„« ]h: 
noticed. Ti.e ft wall >«•- tailed Id u Iter fly (Pa/iiHe Mw&wh), the 
largest of our indigenous butterflies—-with its wings lolcined 
with black, pawdoied with yollow, e.n.l ivli red by hold yellow 
markings, will not foil to ho observed, h’roin the pmriiiur 


margin of the hunk r m in;;s prej, rtt -oi :o ute slip, u-seuibiing ti e. 
ofiter tail-leathers of tho swallow fto which its trim! is nwmp), 
nd nt. each inner corner is » spot, of u d, wifli pit -iniygtese!,-! cut 
flight bin. ; llm whole nearly sin - ' muiu> il.by a ling if bluest” 



PUpg/gpi, .uptati’.wings hitvti, two ccnspi.nouo 

black spots. * . • 


and 
of 

Above this, is the I’uipdo Jbnpeior, or lltjjtiliet (.l/A i'-'ro in\ 
lU gioteiol col.nir ah"ve i» daik limwn. i i-angiiijr io e.-rv* u 
lights into uch pnipiidi blue of uietallie lu-ti -, niel uli.-ved hi 
marks of white. This splendid but'cifly%.;>■ atw indy m the 
oak-woods of the morn eeutluitn eiuinties of our islmid, und 
that nut in nhuiehmee. It. id seldom Seen before the month oi 
July, and may then lie nhserved during the middle of the day, 
soaiing on rapid wings high over the Mimuiku -.f the talle-i oaks. 
It has linen ileumninnted “ the pu*ph>enipe'.n ” ol these tie,.., and. 
pro eimueotly verifles the winds of AVnid-ti o.tii: — 

—- . llal'orc yuur ugijt. 

Mounts ou tile breeze the tiuUiulty, oud siiars, , .. 

Small creature us >t is, tVom cnrtti’s brigtit flowirs 
suto the liewy cloftils," 

Art has often had to do. with these lerely^erealurcs. 1 ‘syiho 
means in Greek, the human aoul; and {t means also a butterfly ; 
of which apparrntly double sense, the_ reason is tint a biilttrfly; 

| ’ was a. very ancient •aymbol of the soul. Frona the jnvraleme of 
| tlds symbol, and the consequent eoinuilenee *f tin; names, tho 
: Greek sculptors fie'pe’H'.ly jrcprescuttd T.syeho as subject to 
’ Oupid, in the shape of a butterfly. .For this reaeon it,is, tku£ 

1 \vlivu she .nppeirrs in their winks uniff’r th« human foini, it is 
; doeorato.l with tho lij^ht and filmy win^s of that tray ii$e> t, 

Sliakqienro gathers from it ids * an Imago lor a Class of persons, 
to bo observed, injji,uppity, In cW ry age: hear, vihe.ii “ figir- 
.000ro and upwards,” t^us pathetically a-blrc-Ws tjgid- lie.: - - . .■ 



I 



t Clll,T,MOTION or m.TTRttW,IM, Dll.VWN BY PBSEMAH. 


-" Crtno, let’* away to prison i 

We f WO alone Will ting like birds 1' tlio cage: 
fftleii thou dost o*k toe blessing, I'll jSicel down, 
**>d a«k of Ibee forgivenfss; So we’ll live, 

AM pray, uni slug, and tell Old talcs, and laugh 
• '« ‘ 


At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogue* , 

Talk of oouiY. new* i and we ! K talk with them too,-*• 
Who lose*, and who Wins i who** (n. who’s outr~ ■ ’ - 

Aud take upon ua the mystery of tliiiags,. 

As If we Wore God’s aptes.” 
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VltOM A I‘A IN TIKI] l.V VAN ,)IUVSVM. 

a a 


MThat ,» de#oM« place would a world be without a dower! It 
would be a,'banquet without a welcome, n fa* without a smile, a 
firmament without a atar. But,-happily, auoh a world is not ours; 
and the love of flowers seems a naturally-implanted pass ion, with- 


• A 

out any alloy or debasing object at a motive. Truly, indeed, doea 
Cowper say^— 

11 That man. Immured m*dt.ej, #011 retains 
, ‘ Ills inborn, iraxtirgulshabte tliirat 
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Of rural notecu, oomiH-nsating hit loss 
, Hy supplemental -hill); the best he nay. 
i Thu most nnfhmlsh'd with the means of life, * 

, And tl^y, jhajpaver pass the brick-wall bounds, 

, u^p rtgigc. toe fields, and treat their lungs with atr, ' 

", Yet feel the burning instinct i overhead 
' * , . Suspend their oraey boges, planted thick ■ 

•A«d tjjatcf’d diily. There the pitcher stands, 

A fragment, tad' the spoutlejs tcajlot there; ' 

■ ' Sad witnesses how close-pcnt man regrets 
Tlie Country, with what ardour he contrives 
A peep at iialurefewlieii he out no more" 

, I • 

' " tf,iu the long and sombre months of winter, our love of nature, 
like the buds of vegetation, seems cold and torpid, yet, like them, 
it unfolds and reanimates with the opening year, and wo Welcome 
our long-lost associates with a glowing cordiality, (us friend* in a 
foreign elimo. And then, what a tirh anil varied succession is it 
ours to enjoy!— . 

“Fair-handed .Spring embosoms ovurj^rnce;' 

Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus lirst t 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly Jilue, 

And polyanthus of unnumher'd dyes ; 

The yellow wall-flower, stain'd with iron-browns 
And lavish slock that scents the garden round-. 

From the sofl wing of venial broowu shed 

Ancmonies; auriculas enriched 

With shining jixflal o'er ull their veliet leaves | 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. m 

Then comes the tulip rifce, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks: 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the hud, 
l First-born of spring, to sum marls mushy tribes r 

Nor hyacinths of purest Virgin white, 

Low bent, hull blushing Inward t nor Jonquils 
Of potent flngrunce i nor Xaretera* fair. 

As o’er the fabled fountain bunging still i 
Nor broadcarnatioiis. nor gny spotted pinks-, 

Nor, shower’d from every bu„h, the damask rose, * 
Infinite number,, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on Inics oxprcseidn cannot paint, 

The breath of nature, and her Indies bloom." 

No wonder,-then, that in so lUApy -laud's there hu.8 been the 
desire lo‘ objects. From time 



immemorial tho "&>«!: 
found in thdtei' ithp; 

On the disi 
fain 


nothing 


Ijgjfi.QjUbjpft, mid the Japanese have 
(f« for ihciy varied fabrics, 

, _ cBpaniarda observed flower' 

ibmaaSpfti* monuments of 
^Ud'jffltding that Europe had 
W jit 'silver and gold, that dern- 
ratod the palaces of the Mexi^n kings. France, Italy, tnd^Iol- 
litml have produoeA artists who have gfi^ved distineUcA nj 
jwntoni of dowers, (tur engraving represents one of tbo most 
highly osteliitod works of Yan*Huy«um, on eminent Duteh 
• artist J and his claim to honour will at one# ho admitted- He 
was bom nt Amsterdam, in 18K2 ; ho was educated under hi# 
fatiier, an artist of considerable talent, but chicly remJlfttaVle «# 
a flowsjSrfninter, to whioh department hie eon bent the whoi® 
.force (Sf Sis mind, Determined to uomuMtUje by making tipae 
' hi* olgdpt Jather than money, -fie spend neither time nor pais# to 
rourfef his lytrka perfect. His flowers, plants, tied their acooir,- 
’ iSRrimonte are finished with a delicacy, polish, and accuracy that 
almost delude the sight; nor is the apparent freedom of hi* pencil 
affyejed by this height of finish, Ho had also methods of mixing 
his tints, and prewir|tfig the lustre of hi# colour# whiqji, with * 
jealousy unworthy a An an ®f genius, ho never would communl - 
eat« -The beauty of Ms work* was sti conspicuous that they *ooil 
obt ained high prices, and latterly, mine but persons of opulence 
could jotauhaso there® Beside# his merit# as a flower painter, he 
exeritedinhind'scnpca p.his pictures in jrhieh line are well oedourad, 
while eatib true is' distinguished by S tint peculiar to its leaflttg. 

I Ho 4W8 tit 1743. Nor eV.ftuId it bo overlooked that England 
. hfjbrj re p resen t ation, anil that «W 

/ ~ ats Hunt, nf whose 

: Work* -rev e.nin-t-v -w uilv Vr-iLrkf w.ilf 'Lo proud. * '' ■ - 

i u» of the fact, that 


many plants which, in a state of nature, never present more than 
emingle row of petals, begin to assume several rows under con¬ 
tinued, cultivation. To what then is thm change attributable ? Thu 
effects of a richer soil, arid other genial ^rcuuAstiamios, ior-tdi; 
mere accidont«of dottle petals in ode plant trattsnAtted Mth 
improvements through, its progeny, are the common .ewpbmav 
tions; and theaa or® generally received as satisfaotorjVijMttoist 
relloetmg theft what We coil accident i* itself a reMit ef -wgim 
cause, and that change of condition must attack some pby.sas- 
higfeal principle before it' ean have any effect in inodifyingiahe 
character of (vplant 'a ~ - :o»> 

To explain the phenomenon of dmiUe.flo^crs, w. must snake 
practiuo agree with theory. Every'double plant is, in fact, a 
monvtTOus vegetable, It lie* beyond the proper range of the 
botariat, and with it the florist has properly t! do. To produce 
such an anomaly, we must attack tho principle of the flower’s 
creation,—that i# to say, the seed; und how to do thispxpurimoi't 
will declare,. If, for example, after having gathered the seed of 
a ten.,weeks’ atook, wo sow them immediately, tlio greater number 
■of the seedling# will produce sinyk flowejs; but if, on tlui con¬ 
trary,- We pjteMttip tb'##B same seeds for timer or fouj years, and 
then aoW Uiem, Wa l^ball And timMe floirere Tin t»srly all the 
plants. It Rppoaftilpnrefbrp, that In keeping a seed for Several 
yeas*, We so >vea}t#9i that the energy which'Vrntld otherwise 
have been expended Ih'proilueing stamens, yield# pitalis. • A still 
further proof of our jHMiiibii is, that plants in their wild state, 
shedding their seed# htf^iitily, and sowing them as soon an they 
fall to the ground, awrit";ift a long ■ successioii of time, scarcely 
ever produce plants with double /lowers. 

.Anomalous, howcyer,. ft|*|he' butuidst nu.st regard glu^doublo 
flowers, we shall siU^feel bur obligations to tl,frflori»t v ho cl-arms 
us with their beauty and fragrant.o; and tip the artists whoso 
pencils and graver* present them so vividly before us tliat tve are 
disposed to oxclaim, — 

“ Where ftr* theiluwer#, the fair young fiuwer#,* that lately sprang 
and stood" 

Iu brighter light mid suiter uirs, mu! be/iuteous sisterhood ! 

Alasl they all are ill their giaves, the gentle r.ioe ot llowria 
Are resting in theii lonely beds, with the fair and gbcilol ours: 

The ruin is fulling where they lie, but the eold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy mirth the lovely ones again." 


VRUKTABLE JVOllY. -■ „ 

This vr/ii.do, miw miieli iiKeu 'lor ornamental puiposcr, is'lfcbc pio* 
thioo of a palm fouiffl on the banks, of the Msgdalene, ip the 
republic of (lolujubia, Soutli America, ThouOulumbiniie clfll it 
Tagna, or tluluixa, db Negro (negro's headT, in idluriop to\he 
shape of the uu, • and tho term vcf/ttyfolr tvery is given fp it hy 
Kuropeuua, from the oloeo rcsemhlaiiflS • it boons', when polislied, 
to tho animal ivory of tho elnphaW# tooth. The Spanish 
botaniKts, Buiximdl’nvoii, give it tbo gen or i u tmnie uf jihyhlr jiiias, 
or ulephant-jiitiifl. dlstingnislnng- Mo species, tho mwrocmya, or 
J[arge-fi'uith4i and the ntictfiatrpa, or aniiul-fruite.l. Tim Indiana 
cover their %Jttagcs witli tho leovos of (his most heiruliful palm. 
The fruit at first contains c clear insipid fluid, by which U'evcllcis 
allay their thirst; afterwards tlic same liquid becomes milky and 
sweet, end changes its taste by degrees as it acquires solidity, till ■ 
at last it is almost as hard as ivory, 0 Tlc liquor rontflined iu 
the yonua fruits become? acid, if they are cut from the tree and • 
kept for 'lime Brno. From the kernel the Indiana fashion the 
knobs of walking-sticks, tho redla bf snindlw, and little toys, 
which abo whiter tbnr.i l^y, .and as haM, if tk^-y are not put 
under water ; atid if they lire, they bthMtti KfirtnM White W 
when (tried. Bears devour the ymffl£, fn it with avidity^ 
part of the .kernel which is »inipw'"i<l Wory is oftSq* smbo 
nature fts the meat of’thd'Cobha-wft't flhti Jtcfftd henomiis 
hard in ievond "pdim^ttees, suqh {ti the'daft, ; hut Hot'of’ 

»k» to hf of vahSj to Hio'ttiriicf.' ’>?hVfcf%«», h? , fe^nf v ^nl <s i3r 
’Thebes,- the’: frulja; cf '*hi®)»Th ciill8d' , ; l ^ihg<M-^ 

AJckandria, has-s "ifhich* H'Juftdi 


for remries ', and" 
f isfdso Bqscfeptftlo 
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FREDE'EIfK 

This distinguished German artist Was bom at Eisenach, on the 
18th of April, 1604. Shortly after hk birtla his parents 
removed to Weimar; where, showing at an early age Strong 
of k very decided talent for art, he was placed aa 
a pupil in* the publics drawing-school. In this institution ho 
enjoyed the instructions of Meyer, a man who was more dis¬ 
tinguished as a practical artist, than for his intimate ^cquSSnt- 
snoe with the principles of art itself. T7nder 0 the judicious, 
training of this kind jtai' excellent teacher, young Preller'a 


: 

PR ELLER. /• „ » 

remove to Antwerp, to study figure-painting in the academy in 
that city, under the direction of Bree. The paintings which he 
executed whilst here, were not more remarkable for their 
exquisite artistic finish, than for their perfectly truthful agree¬ 
ment in the minuteaj details of form and shale with their living 
originals. Before leaving Antwerp, ho received two valuable 
prises, at the yearly meeting of the members of the academy, in 
token of his great proficiency. 

After a short visit to his home he went to Milan, in complitmce g 



ssiduously oiiitdvited and rapidly de- 



DJU.WN 8V MULtl.ll, 


artistic talents v were 
veloped 
Af the age of sev< 
wider and more varied 
the celebrated picture-] 


•went to Dresden, to acquire a 
dance with art, by studying in 
. that city. Hors it wa^that he 
first gave evidence of his gjeayWent for landscape-fainting 
Which the very favourable circumstances into which be was now 
thtown, enabled him to cultivate so succmsfuily. After three 
years industrious application to this branch' of art, the practical 
k in dne s s of the grand duke, Charles Augustus/ enabled him to 
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XHBIZJCHMAR. 


with tho wishes of bis patron, the grand duke. But dio chier 
wish of his heart was to visit Borne, which waa at that time tho 
domrnon centre of attraction to aspiring artists all over Europe. 
This ho was enabled to do in 1628. Dunng the three yearn 
which ho spent in Horae in the unremitting study and practice 
of his favourite pursuit, he acquire^ that perfect realisation of 
tho peculiarly German idea of the reality of art, aftd especially 
, of landscape-painting, which he had from the first peraeveringly 
’"*endeavourgi to moke his own. Eftill, on his return to ’Weimar, 
in 1831, his stylos was qt first fsrgely influenced by his Ruffin 

y ' ‘ *■' 




enjoyments maybe, «f finr Mpaas'llk^ealisdd »itfecp tX 

the globe. Iii one country the moot useful 'SnalmAhf eatr'he 
dfawn tom the bowel* of tjje tjarth'in ttoltoxte;d (huiiSVnt'Pi yfWlo 
atprllity reigns upon its mirfiMie; k atiothep, 
it Am In the nph’wst profusion, By means of mVncy ifih'kppf 
CDjny* t3io be* food dhd clothing winch the earth•yrddiie^s-dil 
another hemisg^ero, and the dweltere la flat countries and fertile 
regions Cbjoy^aa ample supply of thS prooiotjs Jno.tak'fcAheJ&Mif; ' 
materials of ntimufywlnring industry, for currency ap’d for Qr& 
moot. Thus the division of labour, by the aid of an b*tss&4§«|!if 
active ebiftmaroe, distvibutp* over the world tbs advantaged cifspB, 
climate, and lltuatian, obtained by experience and skill in Cgtffi 
locality. Thus tlm modes by whieli' indtAtryebcc'imes produCJiyo 
are endlessly, multiplied and diversified; thus the gr-sp!^. wf’ 
sodleijt are established, audtho perpetual advgpoo' of 'uiviBaatstm 
secured, y , 

•In almost every ago mnd country metals fcjyo been chiefly 
used as money. The lows, the Egyptians, the CbinpSh, thcTvrt 
sians, the Greeks, the Romans, all used a metallic currency. 
From the earliest era of commerce to the present time, business 
ha* availed itself pf tbis medium of exchange, though not excluding 
other articles, cuoh as ooWrio shells in parts o^Africrtf and paper 
in all highly civilised countries. Aristotle considered tfy,t the 
principal use of a metallic currency Wan, that (£« vnluo wry less 
fluctuating than that of other m'ateriale. On thi* account gold 
and Silver became universally the recognised measures of value 
and mediums or exchange. ,, In the earliest ages they wore ex¬ 
changed in bars, and valued by weight and fineness only. Tbo 
same custom lias prevailed to our own time in Cliina, where tin re 
was in) silver coinage ; but the smallest payments, if not made in 
the Copper feltfh were iffvcSed by exchanging Jptsnf -ilfeif whnwj 
weight, was asnertaifled by a Jitllo ivory balance on the principle 
of the steelyard. According to Gavin, the Chinese affect much 
accuracy in tlio art of axmitityy or testing the purity of the pro- 
cious metals. The stamped ingots of silver in which their taxes 
are paid are required to contain 08 parts in 100 of pure silver. 
Yet at Canton an enormous trade iu opium has been conducted 
entirely in By con silver, which has been found to contain so largo 
an admixture of gold, that it bears a premium of 5 or G per cent 
for exportation to England. Tee a*sayers who allowed gold to 
pass for alloy in their silver,"cannot be much relied on in detect¬ 
ing the presence of baser metals in their currency. “ To obvjoto 
this difficulty, coinage was introduced, is which portions of go’d, 
silfhr, and copper have born impressed with disliuctive masks,' 

. denoting their character, and hence become curj'Vt under certain 
denominations, according to their respective witgftt, fineness,]. ind 
value'. Tlifso cuius have,always been issued by the government 
of each country os a guarantee of their genuineness; and tile 
counterfeiting of them has been puuisbod & a serious offence ' 
against the state," ( • 

Coining waa practised very early.* Homer,speaks of-br.’t.-s 
money as existing nearly twelve’ yputuries before Christ. The 
invention of com is escribed to the Lilians, a ooipmcrcial people, 
whoa* m«m»y Was gold and silver^ Bhydon, .tyrant of Argos, 

- coined botji, 869 a.c. Money was coined at Rome under SerVius 
.Tullius about 078 n.c, The most ancient known coins are Mace- 
'(Ionian of tne 3th century before Christ. Brass money only was, 
in use at Home till within 269 years, of the Christian era, whpn- 
l'Vblujs l’iptor coined silver; “ a sigh,” says Tiufreanoy, "that little, 
correspondence was then hold with the East, where gold .and silver; ' 
were in-uae long before.”, Gold won coined 206 year* baforo Chrjot. 
Iron money was used in Rparti, and iron and tin in (JcAj 
Britain. Juffus Cassar:,.w«s the flraf .-who obtained tteea^^ig,, 
.•permission of the senate to place'his ifeage on the odinjy,! ij$. . 
htmcuwi'lvhj^i had til than been ooiifihed ',tp 


departed heroes who had recoiv-^dmne bemeprs., ,, . 

The first. ooinsge in,-England wwlftde^ |he Romans, 

" chestcf. English odift was of sgiKffe, ,fjbi?3si;%*l .•••,■ 

round, until- 'the m^dk tgo^^j the round.-only \ 

Groats were our largest,»jTver.'?ta«tnncj;' till after \ 

Get* walltuade sMmf In l? Ufj before which time rants «•& 


q before which tune rents 
■ mostly jjmid'ln hind, fotthd'only k the ptfer* rtfi' 
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grownfc and bait tri tvpi to i553. Hi* first shilling *W struck 
is 1 fit (i In 10(10 the copper oojnogb piM an owl to tba oirou!^ 
turn >1 pnvafn lepdun pieces- iMfpeftcc and ferthings -were first 
issued in 1668, Guineas wM first’ eoinod by Chaika II. jn 
16$ 3, and tbo# were foRoWod "by 4oitWe*guin(.ai» fivo grnuaas, 
and half-guineas, ftuarter-gutnsaa were wined by George I ill 
17TS Hairy yilj. had (named sovereign* and h*lf»S<Wtortdgn* 
of the modern <value, but the guwieaa were compiM of finer 
geld, nnd paused for more Quid com was introduced in bix- shilling 
pieces by Edward III. AWm followed at Os. 8d , and hr nee th< 
lawyer'* fee 

Xffgton Elusbeth s oOlned £5,832 000, lames I, £2,500,000, 
Chokies J , *£l0,50o,000, Cromwell, 11 000,000, Charles Jl , 
£7,eat, 000, lames 11 , £ 1,740,000, William III, £10,811,900, 
Anno, £2,091,02), George I, £8 728,920, George'It, 
£14,988 570, Gi uge III and the Regency, gold, 074,801,886, 
George IV 011,782,818, William IV , £10 827,608 

In 1711 the com of the riralui was about 12 million^, in 1762 
it was 10 unlit ms, m 1780 it was astimaU d at 20 felllnms, and 
in 1800 it hill uhed 37 inillhri* In 1810 the Dike of Wnllmg- 
toitnl lid lhat tb» gild woe 29 millions, tbertet of the melalhc. 
tuniri v 1 i 11 J ns, while paper la”g ly SljpplUd the plate of 
MHO 31 ' Inh sick ignorant of tbc art Of tAltdilg till 127b, 

tin Mint 1m n„ botn kept by Italians, the opuratpr* w«ie 
In on 1 mt i orporotim by ihr i barter of Edward 111 , taniist- 
i"g ut tit wiiJui, m liter toi ipl> illnr, unsay-maxt* t, wmkvi*, 
i ■ n 1 Hi hum 180 , aid 1810 grants .an nulling to 
1 2b_ 00(1 » m muu If pi,ham rit lor ,’ie present htlildiig 

lb in w i iirtitutiiu I ih» Mini, fannied on tb( report of Mr 
Mill si rl’ 1 lock <ir rl in 1810 JluiLi, ui his »pmh on cto- 
n gnu ifr film m * 0 pi poudthatthi Mint should bo abolUtud 
m A]ui,li istnllis'm 't, md that thi 11 if England should 
talc ilm " th hueiti ss of t irmg “ 1'hu Mint," said that 
great man, “ is a ruanufiu tmy, and il is n thing else, and Uoughl 
t hr midi iUl.cn on the piniciplnof a niknufectiiiy that is, for 
th h il ami ihiftpest exei utiin, 1 y a nojitiait, up m proptr *Wu- 
ntii , mjii pr’pei rigulati ns ’ I2j apriuel nil the Act of 
Ur.i n \i <h 8 i timid, tin ust ibllshnnmt of (he Mint was tnsm- 
taim 1 rl \e a century aftoi tint i vsnt in Sen,laud, though all 
mo n y w ns c md In 1 oplnn 1 

In il n cl all tout tins tho emi.age has hirn di based oy thi 
gisSritunt, indnl, this was fOruierlv a lonun l aitlflto fir 
d i ri i m<r thi n i nu3 c" I robbing (hi sut ji (t This woe done 
by Run tithing *1 o quantity of nital of a staudaid lino toss,—by 
raisi/g tbi nrni d tal u, ai d ordaining that Hlei my sKouhl 
,paa (tit ihigher rau, ai 1 by loavinr th in of th < rdmaxy u eight, 
but adding i laigt peril in i f alloy Tn * lglpml, thi ilubam-men'c 
from the { nquist 11 to u u. i < f hli/abt th am ninlud tn (5 ptr 
unt o i wh le » \i 1 in a pcind of 115 yim*, fioin l 
TimisI ti 1 I. irgu.l , tho vobu if Riilil coina, as iimipftrnl 
■mill kill i on mss ailitRislly ral»i|l fOpiriint 

Our tuning! m t only f*es the might and fineness uf gold, hut 
also On, ntandm 1 prion of fiulliue, llut this law tannot inMrol 


1 \ 3 a&o( 3 mr.AMi> scAtyttnrofc 

T«a vtlodflr «f wares has rclawih. io their taifptSas^t, 
large wares pfooeed at the rate of ftom thirty to tmf snSsaM 
hear It is a vulgar belief Hurt the water ysftf advunflihPytith’' 
the uptod of tho wave, but in,tact life firm only advanfeig, wldlis 
the tristmw, eiiwpfa little spray above, ftupatot wh 
falling in tH some pl*<*, according to tho laws elite MpK,, 
A wave of water, us this tospetf, w exa«tly imSgted bgWk W«*P 
running along a stretuhed tope when. oaa.end of it ifl *hekf»'‘ 
i* by the munli vves of our theatres, wkkh ore ^BRefidlty 
undalo'iottS of long pmcea of oorpet, moved by aUendnttg.'‘ m/L 
wh a a wave rooibos a shallow bsuh or hosoh, th« woteV fyi&M 
rrally ptogiossir*, beeansn then, os it eannc^«ink duwc^xdpw^'! 
wards, It fells ovir Olid forwards, seeking its 1 ’vpl SwiwhiU 
the apietaolo of a storm at sea, that $ is generally 'Vicwed^ttibOlM^ 
a medium which biases the judgment; and, ymve»Mpl| ; 

nro, imagination makes tliein lnfLier still Mo wave ‘rissb'sl^ft 
than tan foot above the ordinary level, which, With thb'tth^ifoaf, 
that its anrfAOe afterw aids descend* below this, gives 
for tho whole height, from the bottom of any water*v«il8f tA&W' 
summit This projwsitian is ifl»ily proved by G plug the 
upon a ship’s mast at whuh the hon - ’ ,gy« Ja sight 

the tops oi fho w»v*s, allowance being mode- for aeoUtotti^ 
itliliniluns uf tho vessel, and for her Sinktpg ill tbe•wpytW'W' 
muth In 1 iw hirwaUr-lne at the instant wh^ashemedniifhe, 
hittom of the h ihow botwisn two waves The spf«y off WhH&t 
dm m along hr the viols nu* of the wind, is of i (pipee' ms^h 
tjtgbe, tltvn the oumnut of tho liquid wave, and a wrgVo todOing 
against an obstacle, may Jasb to ilmost any elevation olbovw it. 
At the Eddjretono Llglitlnun, when a surge reoefeb* If, Wfeteh 
has hn,n growing under a atom all the way across the Atlantis, 
it dashes oven ovei the lnnlun at tlie summit, 
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In dvioanding the Rhine between KaUl add the "Pfi^a— afenstein, 
tho 1 1 wire of IPestl are s««n rising irom %iuk and rocky hoek, 
giound, and *bovo Hum the oummlimiing rums of, the castle of 
Rehilnhorg Tlris foltfess was built by the iiordv ot Sihttnling, 
who weio all poworful dunug Iho muldlc ag » in Wistl, and 
in the last i oniums, tmdci the title of Goutiis of .Sihomhvrg, 
were moated gi audit a of V irtugal, and pens of Rnaland, foe 
tin ir military deeds Tho Tomaotm epint »f tbo inhahitdjjfs of 
tho Rhineland, howoVer, duJivetl the name of the os«ll^ JSom 
sVjiui brautlflil lutlies who oin i inhihrfid it, and are said to bavo 
oaplivated (very i lie who Iwhold thim by thpU 4iir «i£ On 
ati mint of their vamtv, Giese m vtn noble lathe* „o ( *a a tv 1"» 
bun transform!d. into the seven pointed ,iks wipnh, at low 
wnti., are sten just h low Wosel, Rnd Hri taih d by the boat- 
mm the "sonn wsleie,' Tho tritlllinii fuithor sals that, if 
tA so siv n inis wore raisod frwu, the 'nor.bed, and sard t«r 
build a diapil, tlw “sevm w“iiuV’ wiul5 bo freed feoj» the 
omhantuunt wiihU at present unchains them Titd sitnatiw of 



tbt m uket 11 the oiaikot pruts of gold remai i for InMo limn 
as it w now, considerably lowir than th it flsrd ia tN Bank of 
Eofclsittd, tbe 14 in will bo depnlisted m value, sod will psy foi 
h ss, that is, tho jjtu o if lounnod tins will ho nominally iStsrd 
On thi other hand, if tho market price of gold wen htghir limn 
i tho standard price, sovereigns would b milted down in ordir to 
aill Uu mi tkl for tbo prdfit that coul 1 thus be made 
, Gold is tbi standard in^Eng'and, silsi ion fhi* tootmimt ,Oms 
is much inure i mvc7iknt,,.t\ r e can i *Try in a steali purse what 
ft Fienubnmn would boi (bligid to h.re a eonvoynuc r for, to pay 
the same unounf ’ 

In the great i peratinhs of com men*, However, bargains are 
Very rowdy paid for lu^my com wh ituwi Tin v ore oimdinteil 
on a%siora M credit by uma * 'pniwt, ^hither lie “pwnuissdiy 
unis*” Of the hanks, m the s of evobangn vihiob the banka 
dlscottilt. It is foi the smoiu tr neaettons only —the iiymmtv- 
idile hargoins of daily ltle amon„ busy masses-*-flint a metallic 
C Hjf/rT('i<iv is»0“dcd 

* Tin Uctbsfliilds and other great tnilUodatrOs loud n 11 lions of 
mnnnr t» cany oi waps, bed armies, and pay debts, by signing 
thur tuuMes on s«r^» it paper. 

> 


i)l irwesel is ono 8f tbt most lomanlli, and,'to judge from, tho 
vumbo f artuts who nsjt it, pi.tiunsijne parts of tho Rhino 

va.Uiy boii and |ul,w thi town two green vine covered 

willeyi run into tho hill 1 , mi losing between them the 
tiwhimod bmldinpr, tho i mihra, turr ts, tall spites, and q« 4 m„ 
town a of Oberiwsil Tbo thurebca ore y oi thy of observation, 
ospiiiaUy the s'uidei fpiri of tho Chuti-h of oul laid *V \ 
attioi Is tbt ottuition of ovu j p ussi r by, by its singularly shaped 
tonir Tho intent,i of this ohuioh u> most mieicsUng to tbe 
ouliipiaiiau, tlio nobly ornamented lor m, and the carve 1 
niter, wilh its folding d ore, in which ksign* a«i cvtioutod wdh 
a ihatpuoss and bitutysuoh as is oven seldom, seen, in elcoe* 
Mot far flora this ohuroh stands the old gate, hut the road 
no longei bads through its grey walls into tho tpwn. At the* 
opposite end is a ton ir sueh os W« And at Andemuuih, tfas meat 
evtonuve view it, however, to bo obtained ftofe the rM of' 
St. Ala fan Tho small old thuri b which is built into, tbb 
wall, is said to hava been dsdi'itwl to 9<a Sieafoiyfopf sM9.g 
ciuluicn Who ytte supposed to June auffered snsrtyrdirai || jHi 
hsada of too lows Another ounosity* ?f :GlwrWowl, a?d 
wirah oil visitors he tatei to insp««&- a fkt footprint wwl, 

'I v , ‘ ^i't v \ 
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wuputtt ft vntgfim -UllU. WO praw OI wuevi tniopuueu wj uub 
yoke, bat, they tom dweov«n4 th*t they tm fowmlm.hi' 
Se ti&nilo of titi« stofi^Baldvua ftiu) the'fiery lCmiotif Falkenrttin. 
UTmfar Ms' Mieeattfflrtinier, th«y, WWro, opposed tom to 
j, forise, (yad. fgwftd tbeit proie/ft ,ngrfa^t tlw bishop's tnotosck-. 
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